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has now on hand one of the Rnest stocks of choice though cheap 

Fall Goods 

ever seen in the Northwest. Among the many may be mentioned 

Dre«fli OoCKle^ 

Velvete, 

F*ltislnea, 

BfiUinerj, Underwear, Hosiery, Blankets and CJorafortables, Shoes, and the thou- 
sand-and-one other thin^ which go to make up the stock of a high-class dry 
goods house. All are bemp sold at those close-tnmmed prices which have chf\f- 
acterized " Morgan's " for upwards of fourteen years. 

^^Mail Orders Solicited. ^:^ 

386, 388 and 390 East Water St., (Branch: 1430, 1432 Vliet St, 
cor. Fifteenth,) 

•ar"Mentlon "Farmers* Institute Bulletin" when wrltlnsr to Advertisers. 
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I.A.W PROVIDING FOR AGRICULTURAL 

INSTITUTES. 



The people of the State of Wisconsin, represented in senate and assembly, 

do enact as follows: 

Section 1. Section 1, chapter 9, laws of 1885, is hereby amended, by omitting 
from said section the words, '* in the months of November, December, January, 
February, March and April in each year," where they occur in the fifth, sixth 
and seventh lines thereof, so that said section, when so amended, shall read as 
follows: Section 1. The Board of Regents, of the State University, is hereby 
authorized to hold institutes for the instruction of citizens of tills state in the 
various branches of agriculture. Such institutes shall be held at such times, and 
at such places as said board may direct. The said board shall make such rules 
4uid regulations as it may deem proper for organizing and conducting such insti- 
sutes, and may employ an agent or agents to perform such work in connection 
therewith, as they deem best. The course of instruction at such institutes, shall 
be so arranged as to present to those in attendance, the results of the most recent 
inTestigations in theoretical and practical agriculture. 

Section 3. Section 2, chapter 9, laws of 1885, is hereby amended, by striking 
out the words, ** five thousand doUai-s," where they occur in the fourth line of said 
section, and inserting in lieu thereof the words, ** twelve thousand dollars," so 
that said section, when so amended, shall read as follows: Section 2. For the 
purposes mentioned in the preceding section, the said board may use such sum as it 
may deem proper, not exceeding the sum of twelve thousand dollars in any one 
year, from the general fund, and such amount is hereby annually appropriated 
for that purpose. 

Section 3. This act shall take effect and be in force, from and after its pas- 
sage and publication. 

Approved March 18, 1887. 



LETTEES OF TRANSMITTAL. 



Sheboygan Falls, Wis., September 11, 1888. 
To Hon. Geo. H. Paul, 

President Board of Regents, University of Wisconsin: 
I herewith transmit to you for publication Bulletin No. 2, prepared by W. H, 
Morrison, Superintendent of Wisconsin Farmers' Institutes. This valuable docu- 
ment contains the addresses and discussions at the closing institute held in the 
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City of Madison, in March last, and is a sample of the eighty-two institutes held 
during the past year. In every part of the State they were largely attended and 
warmly welcomed. 

Applications for institutes to he held the coming winter have already been re- 
ceived far beyond our ability to accept. It is plainly manifest that there has 
been a great advance made in agricultural knowledge since the inauguration of 
farmers' institutes, in this State, and under the able and judicious management of 
Superintendent Morrison, all branches of agriculture pursued in Wisconsin have 
had careful attention. 

Evidence of the acceptance of the teaching advanced at the institutes the past 
two years is shown in the fact that over 1,000 silos have already been lioilt, «Bd 
large additions to the number will follow the present year. The unanimous tes- 
timony of the owners i%, that they can keep one-third more stock, and in better 
condition, on the same number of acres. The introduction of com as a forage 
crop, during the jMwt two years, has greatiy mitigated, if not entirely removed, 
the losses hitherto sustained during a protracted drouth. 

A growing disposition is manifest among farmers to select better live stock and 
to feed with more intelligence, so as to secure the greatest growth and largest 
production at smallest cost of labor. 

A higher appreciation of the value and importance of increajsing the fertility of 
the soil, and a wiser understanding as to how to accomplish it, are some of the 
results of the Farmers' Institutes, greatiy aided by work at the Experiment Station, 
and cordially assisted by many of the most intelligent agriculturists throughout 
the State. These tangible benefits to the great and growing agricultural industries 
of the State, give hope and courage to those who have been instrumental in con. 
tributing to the success already attained, and will be a powerful incentive to 
renewed efforts in the future. 

Respectfully, 

HIRAM SMITH, 

Chairman Farm Committee^ 



Madison, Wis., November 1, 1888. 
Hon. HntAM Smith, 

Chairman Farm Committee Board of Hegenta, University of Wisconsin: 
I have the honor to present to you Bulletin No. 2, Wisconsin Farmers' Insti- 
tutes. The edition issued of Bulletin No. 1, of which there were, 31,000 copies, is 
nearly exhausted. 

The time has come when a farmer, to win success and a competence on the 
farm, must prepare himself by systematic work. The Farmers' Institute is a 
traveling school of agriculture, which practically is not only educating the far- 
mers of our State in improved methods, and the practice of advanced and success* 
ful farming, but is awakening an interest and pride in our State University, and 
many of their sons and daughters, catching the fire of this awakening, are avail- 
ing themselves of its educational advantages. 

Respectfully, 

W. H. MORRISON, 

Superintendent. 
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PBEFAGE. 



To THS Fabxebs of WisooNsm— During the winter of 1887-8, eighty-ona' 
PanneiB* Institutes were held in this State. The accompanying report of the dos* 
ing meeting at Madison, is an epitome of the ideas made specially prominent ii^^ 
this work. 

A gratifying feature of last winter's institutes was a more general participa- 
tioQ of practical fanners in the discussions. So far as possible, gUttering general!- 
ties and elocutionary displays were avoided. To inspire and encourage the gen* 
eral farmer, to present the essential truths about farming, and make them clearly 
imderstood have been the principal purposes of the i^iistitutes. 

Organized and carried on to increase the agricultural wealth of the State, they 
have had a phenomenal success. The money-making and economical methods 
of the farm have been plainly pictured before tens of thousands. In every^ 
nelghborbood, and in almost every farm home, these methods and practices have^ 
been discussed. They have brought not only material advantages, but mental 
stimulus; they have had a tendency to not only make workers but thinkers; not 
only saooessf ul farmers, but broad-minded men. Incidentally, they have taught 
the lessons of good citusenship, duties to children, to neighbors, to other classes, 
to the State. 

The institute work in Wisconsin has obtained a reputation not limited to it» 
own boundaries. I am in receipt of hundreds of letters from every section of 
the Union asking for the reason of our success. One prime cause, and one apt U> 
be overlooked, has been the fact that the farmers of the State have accepted it 
-with a broad and generous judgment. They have brought into it modesty, prao* 
tical knowledge, a desire to learn, loyalty to their business, an earnest and chant- 
able spirit of helpfulness toward the institute management. A great work haa 
been done, but the agricultural revolution which is to take place in Wisconsin ha» 
only just begun. The knowledge contained in this volume, utilized on every 
fajm in the State, would double the average of every farm product. 

The work of the Fanners' Institutes will never be finished until sound judg;* 
xnent and the best knowledge rules every farm, and agriculture ceases to be a 
prpgressive art. We ask every farmer who shall read this volume to aid us witb. 
his active sympathy and support in making the institutes more effective for goo^ 
among the farmers of this State. 

W. H. MORRISON, 

StiperintendenU 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 



Advances of the Past Year. 

In onr last BULLETIN attention was directed to the fact that the University of Wis- 
consin hai grown faster than ilie people's knowled^^e of it, and that a true university 
of the higher order was developing in our midst more rapidly than had been realized. 
The growth of the past year has given added truth to this since it has been excep- 
tional not only in the increase of students and in the enlargement of the facilities for 
instmction, but also in the inlroduction of new and important features. 

The increase in the number of students was fully twenty per cent, and these were 
distributed through the several department^ in such a way as to show a well-balanced 
growth, and not an exaggerated development in some special line. 

Tlie completion of Science Hall — probably the hnest building of its kind in this 
oociAtry — has added very greatly to the accommodations afforded for scientific work, and, 
by relieving the crowded condition of other buildings, has benefited nearly all depart- 
ments. The purchase of large quantiti» of the very best modern apparatus and the ad- 
dition of clioice collections in the departments of meLiUurgy, mineralogy, geology, zoology, 
etc, togelJier with a careful selection of laboratory manuals, of technical and scientific treatises, 
auid of dfjcuments adapted to the work of the newly established seminars^ have greatly in- 
creased the facilities for advanceil instruction according to the best modern methods. 

There have been added to the ten regular courses of study previously offered, three 
»,<Wjlif);»al ones, namely, a special course in science antecedent to the study of medicine; a 
civichiistbrical course — or rather group of courses — antecedent to the study of law and 
journalism, and a gi'oup of Fpecial courses for Normal School graduates. 

There has been introduced the German seminar system of work, which is intended to 
^-italiza and extend the range ofLUndy, and to develop the spirit of original investigation in 
the hii>Uirical, linguistic, literacy, miihematicd and other departments. This system has 
proved its suj^erior efficiency in Ger.nany, and has been introduced in a few of the fore- 
mo-t in.-i>ulions in this country. It is believed that it will greatly stimulate and broaden 
the work in the literary depart men is.-, very much as laboratory methods and original research 
have done in the scientific departments. 

Tlicrc have been established eiglU University fellowships, and a ninth has been en- 
dowed bv the liberality of the Hon. Jolm Johnston, of Milwaukee, 'lliese fe]lo\v>;hiji': are 
iiol t'> Ixr mistaken for the ordinary under-graduate scholarships, as they are liahl* lobe, 
sin"^ thii is the tirst institution in the interior to establish them. They are up;, n o.ily tc* 
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graduates from th? regular courses,, and provide for an extension of work at the University 
for two additional years. Tbey will have the practical efifect of elevating the range of the 
University courses to that extent. It is putting an added story on the intellectual edifice. 
The work will be of a higher order in kind as well as in subject, and will embrace orig- 
inal independent research. 

There has been an enlargement of the facilities for independent and original inqairy 
in various lines, and this important phase of modem education has been industriously fos- 
tered. Notable additions to the equipment for such work have been made in astronomy and 
bacteriology, but the most important have been in ihe line of agricultural investigation. 
The equipment of the Experiment Station has been greatly increased. South Hall, which 
had been previously occupied* in part by the agricultural department, has been wholly as- 
signed to it, and has been, in large part, overhauled and refitted, and now furnishes Teiy 
commodious apartments for it. The laboratory facilities have been fully doubled. New 
apparatus and a large invoice of important foreign works have been purchased. 

A chair of agricultural physics, the first of its kind in this country, has been established, 
and work in this important departm ent has been inaugurated. The professor occupying this 
chair will not only engage in original investigation, but will devote special attention to the 
development of the educational functions of the department, and will give instruction to ag- 
ricultural students in the physical principles involved in farming operations. 

That the growth of the institution is -not tending unduly toward the professions and 
sciences is shown by the development during the year of courses in four additional lan- 
guages as well as by the introduction of the' seminar system and the post-graduate courses 
above alluded to. 

Of like import is the establishment of a chair of experimental and comparative psychol- 
ogy — one of the very few in existence — through which an effort will be made to place the 
supremely important department of mental science in the foremost rank, and to introduce 
into this field, which has heretofore been so largely occupied with philosophy and specul*- 
tion, the solid elements of experimentally determined science. 

Some important changes have been made in the previously established courses, giving 
them greater elasticity and affording facilities for consecutive thoroughgoing study in se- 
lected lines. There has also been an enlargement of the number of elective studies, so that 
it is now possible for a student to modify any of the courses to suit his own mental charac- 
teristics and preferences to a very important extent. By taking advantage of elective studies 
there are really open to students an almost indefinite number of courses. 

There has been an extension of the system of degrees corresponding to the extension of 
die University work, and the instructional force has been strengthened. 

Some new regulations have been adopted regarding admission to the University, in- 
cluding a system of special local examinations. The standard of admission to the regular 
college classes, while not changed nominally, has in reahty been raised. 
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THE LONG COURSE IN AQRICULTURB.— For some yean past the Univenitf 
hs offered an extended course in agricoltaral science, embracing, also, long courses in the 
closely related sciences. If the opportunities thus aflforded had been embraced and indns- 
tiiously followed up^ it would have proved a most wise choice to a score or more of talented 
▼oimg &nners' sons. There is just now, probably, a greater demand for thoroughly edu* 
cated talent in agricultural science than in any other branch of learning. The rapid de- 
Tclopmeat of agricnltural experiment stations throughout the country creates an excqptionai 
oil for abiEty and skUi in that "fine, and if a few dozen l^Tisoonsin boys who had the native 
lalent had embraced the opportunity, they might now be putting shekels in their pockets 
ind doing the world good and their State honor, at the same time. This course has been 
recoDstmcted duxingthe past year, and is now offered with increased and constantly increas* 
mg facilities. How long shall it wait for due appreciation ? 

THE SHORT COURSE IN AGRICULTURE.— To meet an entirely different edu* 
QtiooBl need,a SAart Couru m Agrkuliure is offered, designed to give, in the briefest time 
iod at the smallest expense, the most available agricultural information. A special state- 
ment respecting the course may be ibund elsewhere in this bulletin. 

POPULAR EDUCATION^- But the University is not content to simply rehearse 
QJd agricultural doctrines. Its chief effort is to devel(^ new agricultural, science and to 
disseminate it. This it endeavors to do in the most direct and practical way; first, by care- 
f^ experiments and exact analyses to determine the precise truth, and secondly, by convey- 
•iig this directly to the fiirmers by publications and by Fanners' Institutes, so that the 
farmers tkimseh/es are coming into direct relationship to the University. It might be too 
nach to say that they ture becoming non-resident students of the University, but it may at 
Itast be said that they receive information and instruction directly from it. The work of the 
^Tperiment Station is best shown by its fruits, and the most of those who read this will, doubt- 
^^s, also read its reports and know for themselves. As to the work of the Fanners' Institutes 
':'^ BuLLSTiH is a witness. In many respects the Farmers' Institutes constitute the most im- 
?rant educational movement of the past decade. That which is taught in them is practi- 
cal, sumalating, vitalizing, and is probably productive of more thought, observation, ia- 
'^'•^iry, experimentation and reflection than an equal amount of instruction in any regular 
eiucational institution; and, while the amount is limited, the very large numbers in attend- 
£^'ce ssake the total result very great An institution which directly reaches 50,000 inter* 
t^ted truth-seekers is something phenomenaL 

LAW course:— The kxation of the Law Department gives it exceptional adtSA- 
'^;«. Provided with rooms in the capitol, it is right in the midst of courts, legislativ* 
^ and executive offices, right among law-makers, lawyers and judges. Besides its owb 
^i^rary the state law library (20,000 vols.), and the great historioJ library (116,000 Tols.)^ 
in immediately at band. Under these conditions the Law Department has had a rapid 
r^th and is attaining a wide reputation, . 
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THE CIVIL ENGINEERINQ COURSE — A fuU four years' course, cmbraciBg 
practical field-work, is offered and shorter special courses are permitted. The facilities are < 
of the first order and are continually Ix**'^ improved. 

THE MECHANICAL ENGINEERING COURSE.— The University endeavors to' 
meet the growing demand for mechanical knowledge and skill of the higher order, both 
theoretical and practical, by furnishing a full four years* course in mechanicnl science, em- 
bracing extended courses in drawing, shop practice and practical testing. It has beeu 
found difficult to enlarge the facilities for shop pracuce fast enougli to meet the demand for 
this popular element of modem education coming, as it does, from students in all the 
courses. 

THE MINING ENGINEERING AND THE METALLURGY COURSES.— A four 
years' course is offered in mining engineering and also in metallurgy and assaying. These 
courses liave suffered for want of facilities since the burning of old Science Hall, but the 
new buildings more than compensate for this, and a growth in these departments commen- 
lorate with the recent development of mining interests is anticipated. 

THE PHARMACY COURSE. — An excellent course in Pharmacy, embracing practi- 
€il laboratory work, is presented and is well patronized. 



THE ANCIENT CLASSICAL COURSE.— This course has demonstrated its merits 
through the experience of the ages and has so many warm friends and stalwart advocates 
that it needs no commendation here. It is a course in which Greek, Latin and mathemAtics 
form the chief agents of culture. 

THE MODERN CLASSICAL COURSE.— In this, German, French and other mod- 
«m languages are substituted for Greek, and thereby the gates are open to tlie intellectual 
treasures stored in the European languages, and the means of intercourse with the great 
peoples of the Continent afforded. 

THE ENGLISH COURSE.— This is a comparatively new course, in which, while fef- 
eign and ancient languages arc offered, the chief emphasis is laid upon our own tongue, tfa« 
richness and disciplinary powers of which are often overlooked in our admiration of other 
great languages. 

In all these courses mathematics holds a high place, and considerable attention is g^iren 
to the various physical sciences. Through the electives offered the ratio of these -may b« 
largely increased, 

THE GENERAL SCIENCE COURSE.— In this the leading place is taken by th« 
natural sciences, embracing chemistry, natural philosophy, physiology, biology, xoolc^, 
botany, astronomy, mineralogy, geology and kindred branches, the value of which needs no 
advocacy in these days of extraordinary utilization of science. With these are also ofiercd 
extended courses in higher mathematics and the modem languages, especially Gennia ani 
French. 
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The foregoing are general cnltare courses vMended to give a broad and liberal educa. 
tkDm 'while diiTering somewhat in their chief tendencies. All afford a wide range of study^ 
rich in knowledge and discipline. The three following courses have been introduced dur- 
ing the past year with a view to ada|)ting this general culture to professional courses in 
naedidne, law, journalism and teaching: 

THC PRE-MEDICAL COURSE — In response to a request from the Wisconsin 
St&te Medical Society, the University offers a special course in science adapted to those 
€ointemplating the study of medicine and surgery. It embraces long thorough courses in 
chemi^tfy, idi3rsic3. anatomy, histology, zoology, botany and kindred branches, which are 
intended to give a broad and solid foundation for the professional medical course, while at 
ihe same tune they give a due measure of collegiate culture. 

THE PRE-LEQAL AND PRE- JOURNALISTIC COURSES — For the ac- 
commodation of those contemplating the stndy i^ law or journalism, extended courses in 
civil polity, economics and historical science, together with literary and philosophical branch- 
es, luLve been arranged so as to constitute the work •( the Junior and Senior years of the 
collegiate coyrse. Students are thus enabled to profit by an adaptation of their college 
conrse te iheir future work without essential deviation from the general purposes of col- 
^^te training. 

' SPECIAL COURSES FOR NORMAL SCHOOL (SRADUATES.— To afibrd gradu- 
ates of the State Normal Schools facilities for extending their studies advantageously,, and 
at the same time to attain a recognized standing leading to a degree, wI«^out loss of time 
or inconvenience arising from the want of adjustment of their previous studies to the stand- 
ard college courses, special courses have been adopted by the University by ^vlIich two ad- 
ditional years of successful study will enable graduates from the advanced Normal courses 
to graduate from the University with a degree. 

GENERAL FACILITIES. — The Faculty embraces upwards of fifty instructors. The 
laboratories ore new, extensive and well equipped, embracing the chemical, physical, metal- 
lur^cal, mineralogical, geological, zoological, botanical, civil and mechanical engineering, 
agricuhuial and pharmaceutical laboratories, ^niinars for advanced study in history, lan- 
guage, literature, mathematics, and other branches are being developed. 

The libraries accessible to students embrace that of the University, 16,000 volttm^; of 
the State Historical Society, 123,000 volumes; of the State Law Deportment, 20,000 volumes; 
of the City, ^000 Yolmnes, besides special professional aad technical libnurifis, thiu ofibrd- 
iag Tcxy cxceptiosMi opportwitks for reading anil special research. 
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^1^8 op /U>/I\I88I0|f . 



All courses of the University are open to ladies on precisely the same terms as gentle- 
men. 

(1) GENERAL EXAMINATION FOR ALL CANDIDATES FOR THE FRESHMAN 
CLASS: Orthography, grammar, sentential analysis, arithmetic, algebra through quadratics, 
plane geometry, civil and physical geography, U. S. history. 

(2) FOR THE ANCIENT CLASSICAL COURSE, the above (i), and ancient and 
English history; Latin grammar and composition, Csesar (four books), Cicero (six ora- 
tions), Virgil (six books), Sallust's Conspiracy of Catiline; Greek grammar and composition, 
Xenophon's Anabasis (three books). Homer's Iliad (two books). 

(3) FOR THE MODERN CLASSICAL COURSE, aU the above (i) and (2) ex- 
cept Greek, instead of which German grammar and twenty lessons in any standard German 
reader, and solid geometry are required. 

(4) FOFl THE ENGLISH COURSE, the general examination required of all (i), and 
English literature, ancient and English histoiy, botany, physiology, natural philosophy and 
solid geometry. 

(5) FOR THE GENERAL SCIENCE, SPECIAL SCIENCE (pre- medical), LONG 
AGRICULTURAL and all ENGINEERING COURSES, the general examination required of 
all (i), and German grammar, twenty lessons in the German reader, botany, physiology, 
natural philosophy and solid geometry. 

(6) FOR THE CIVIC-HISTORIC COURSE, the same as for the English or class- 
ical Courses. 

(7) FOR THE ELEMENTARY GREEK CLASS (Greek not required), Latin gram- 
mar and composition, Csesar (four books), Cicero (two orations), Sallust's Conspiracy of 
Cat^ine, ancient and English history, and the general examination required of all (i). 

(8) FOR SPECIAL STUDENTS, the English branches required for the General 
Science Course including the general examination (i). 

(9) FOR LAW AND PHARMACY, evidence of sufficient education to profitably 
pursue the courses. 

Readers desiring specific details will find the President, Secretary and Registrar ready 
to give any required information, either of whom may be addressed by title simply. 
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KiS'w eorswos hj^lx*. 
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TfiE SHOFiT <?0UFi5^ If/ /i(iF^i<?ucTai^^. 



The University of Wisconsin has provided a special course in Agriculture, to accommo- 
date those young men who desire to gain a better knowledge of tlie science underlying sue* 
.cessful agriculture but who can give only a limited time to such preparation. For the 
accommodation of such students the term opens January 2, 1SS9, and lasts twelve weeks. 

The facilities now provided to make this an intensely practical and profitable course for 
young farmers are greatly superior to those offered in previous years. 

A reading room and library have been provided in which students will find the standard 
works on agfriculture and files of seventy of the leading agricultural periodicals, nine of 
which are from Europe. The lecture room will be provided with an electric light so that 
lantern slides illustrating the lecture may be used. 

The famous Auzoux life-size model of the horse, which can be dissected to show the sepa> 
rate muscles, nerves, blood vessels and bones, will be used to illustrate the lectures oa 
anatomy. 

There will be a laboratory for the use of students in the study of ag^cultural physics. 

Through an increase in the corps of instructors and more ample acoommodatioos thao 
heretofore, it has been found possible to so expand the course as to offer the student work 
ample for two terms, from which he may elect such subjects as, in his judgment, may seem 
best for the time, and still have fresh work to which he may return another year should he 
so desire. 

The course embraces the following: 

Sixty lectures, mainly devoted to the feeding and breeding of live stock, by Prof. W. A- 
Henry. 

Sixty lectures on the elements of agricultural chemistry, by Dr. S. M. Babcock. 

Twenty-four lectures on agricultural botany, together with 108 hours of laboratory work 
on the common farm plants, by Prof. C. R. Barnes. 

A course in shop-practice involving the use of wood-working tools and the forging otf 
iron, by Supt. C. I. King. 

Thirty-six lectures on the anatomy of domestic animals, by Dr. V. T. Atkinson* State 
Veterinarian. 

Forty laboratory exercises, during which the student will experimentally demonstrate^ 
some of the leading physical principles underlying the cultivation of soil, draitiage, stock* 
raising, farm machinery and questions of sanitation, under Prof. F. H. King. 

Twelve lectures on the physical features, climate and msteorology of Wisconsin and of 
the United States, by Prof. F. H. King. 

The expenses of the term need not exceed $65.00 for incidental fees, books, board, r%oni 
and washing. 

This course opens January 2, 1889, and lasts twelve weeks. 

No examinations will be required, but applicants miust be not less than sixteen years of 
age and have a common sdiool education. 

For farther particukrs, address PROF. W. A. HENRY, 

Madison, IVts^ 
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STATE INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATIONS. 



OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1888. 



Wisconsm Experiment Station. 

T. a CHAMBERUN, President. 

W. A. HENRY, Director. 

S. M. BABCOCK, Chief Chemist. 

F. H. KING, Physicist. 

F. G. SHORT, Assistant Chkmist. 

F. W. A. WOLL, 2d Assistant Chemist. 

L- H. ADAMS, ---- Farm Superintendent. 

MISS N. M. NOTT, Clerk and Stenographer. 

Office and Laboratories^ in Agricultural HalU University Grounds, 
Experiment Farm with buildings joins the college grounds on the toest. 
Telephone connections, 

WiBconsin State Agrioultaral Society. 

President, John L. Mitchell, Milwaukee. 

Secretary, T. L. Newton, Beaver Dam. 

Wisconsin Dairymen'i Association. 

President, •. - - - H. C. AdaMs, Madison. 

Secretary, D. W. Curtis, Ft. Atkinson. 

Wisconsin Shorthorn Breeders' Association. 

President, Geo. Harding, Waukesha. 

Secretary, John M. True, Baraboo. 

Wisconsin Jersey Breeders* Association. 

President, N. N. Palmer, Brodhoad. 

B&ST^tasrj, ---. T. L. Hacker, Madison. 

Wisconsin State Horticultural Society. 

President, J. M. Smith, Green Bay. 

Secretary, ----- . ---B. S. Hoxie, EvaniiTilie, 

Wisconsin Swine Breeders* Association. 

President, - - . Geo. Wylie, Leeds. 

Secretary, »-------- Geo. McKerrow, Sussex. 

b 
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xviii Wisconsin Fakmers' Institutes. 

Wisconsin Poultry Association. 

President, H. L. Humphrey, Hudson. 

Secretary^ Db. E. L. Boothby, Hammond. 

Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers' Association. 

President, C. A. Hatch, Ithaca, 

Secretary, Frank Wilcox, Manston. 

Wisconsin Sheep Breeders' and Wool Growers' Association. 

President, W. L. Parker, Beaver Dam. 

Secretary, H. J. Wiijlinson, Whitewater. 

S. E. Wisconsin Sheep Breeders' and Wool Growers' Association. 

President, Delbert Utter, Caldweii. 

Secretary, .--A. H. Craig, Caldwell. 
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BREEDERS' DIRECTORY. 



An invitation was extended through the press of the State, to all breeders of pure 
bred stock, to send their name, kind of stock, and post office, to this office for com- 
pilation. The following availed themselves of the offer. Superintendent. 



Fercheron Horses. 



A;*le, Qeorge Prairie <lu Sac. 

Bowles & Hadden Janesville . 

BurriDgton Bros Sun Prairie. 

Brown,L. &M. A Delavan, 

Brown, Henry Au;;i;sta. 

BJackford, J. W Juda. 

Bhekman. Henry Kenoshn . 

Brer?ton, T. D Spring.' fi-ld Conier. 

Brereton, Geo. R Mazoiiianie. 

Coolidge, S. E Augusta. 

Case, H. J Baraboo. 

Crane, W. W Wo^auwe^a. 

Culbeck & Wethen Darlington. 

(^handler & Fox Oregon. ^ 

Oxjn, H. C Albion. • 

baSy & Pierce. parlington. 

Dolirman, Aug Mayvilii;. 

Ellis, John Mountlvillo. 

rxominsr, O. W Amherst. 

Faiicette, Thcs Darlington. 

' j&lbraith Bros Janes viUo. 

v^jlden, Frank C^artwright. 

<tiliaan, J. A Sparta. 

Harvey, Charles Mondovi. 

Uarvey, James Mondovi. 

Ilaiuittr, J. J Depere. 

iIolt,D.B Danville. 

Hoover,!, L Clinton. 

Hopewood, E Menitts Landing. 

Hicicey, J. E.. & Sons Whitewater. 

Hill, H. D. , & Son Lake Geneva. 

Holt, C. D Ranney. 

Johnson, CbrSs Chetek. 

Johnson, David Jefferson. 

Kellogg. Ruf us B Green Bay. 

Kay, Andrew Depere. 

F/^-omer, J. H Douglas Center. 

I^iwTeoce, A. H Sturgeon Bay. 

I.v tie, Oeo. A Elkhorn. 

McMellen, A Douglas Center. 

Marsh, G. 8 Depere. 

M irry, John Fifleld. 

Morlc^y. N. W Baraboo. 

M< rgan, James : Darlington. 

VcKay, D. Q . . . . Chippewa Falls. 



Macomber. 8. D New Lisbon. 

McVVlllianis Bros Oregon. 

Mlllf^, Walt'.^r Dou"s,das Center. 

Murley, J. W Ableman. 

Myers, H. J Chetek. 

Nihlem Bros Tniesdell. 

Odell, J B»»,s«emer. 

Rice, B * Amherst. 

j Skinnpr, Thos Morritts Landing. 

Shoekley & Andrews Darlington. 

Slaven, John R»'e<lsburg. 

Sinitli, N. H Baraboo. 

Smith, John M Eau Claire. 

True, John M Baraboo. 

Tniax, Peter Ejiu Claire. 

Turliff, Thos W(-st Depereu 

Wood, James Fremont. 

Wishard. Thos Depere. 

Wiese, Fred West Depere. 

Whelun, J. W Mondovi. 



Clydesdale Horses. 



Arries Bros Augusta. 

Briggs, H. A Klkhom. 

Brown, L. & M. A Delavan. 

Kowle-s & Hadden Janesville. 

Brown, Heary Augusta. 

Barber, Solon Augusta. 

Bi-ereton. Geo. R Ma.-'.oinania 

Burrington, Bros Sun Prairie. 

Bennett, John Westf leld. 

Boyce, Rtniben Brooklyn. 

Beattie, Wm Arlington. 

Ellsworth, John M Dodgeville. 

French, H Galesville. 

Galbraith Bros Janesville, 

Hoover, I. L Clinton. 

Hamilton, Hugh Westfield. 

Jones. Robert O Cambria. 

Jones, Richard Cambria. 

Kennedy, Daniel Galesvillo. 

lyjwell, R. D Sharon. 

Lj'ale, James Verono. 
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Clydesdale Horses— Continued. 

Miller, wmiara Rusk, 

Norton Bros Byron. 

Ogilvie, R. B Madison. 

Ogilvie, Wm Vorona. 

Plenty, John Poynette. 

Perry, Eli Waupun. 

Quick, W. J Lamartlne. 

Rhoda, Ed-son Centerville. 

Richards, Griffith Cambria. 

Russell, Samuel Westlield. 

Root, Philo .... Hortonville. 

Bprecher, John Madison. 

Btroup, CJeo Lamartine. 

Stroup, Uriah Fond du Lac. 

Stockmg, John Eau Claire. 

Valerius & Co Watertown. 

White, Chas .'. . Fulton. 

Wenzlaff, Cnas Seymour. 



Cleveland Bay Horses. 



Fox, A. O Oregon. 

Pabst, Fred Milwaukee. 

Urhlein Bros Milwaukee. 

Warren, Geo,, & Sons Fox Lake. 

Webster Bros Danville. 



Standard Bred Trotting Horses. 



Brooks, Seymour East Troy. 

Blake, Dr Lodi. 

Case, J. I Racine. 

Clark. CM.: Whitewater. 

Fox, A. O Oregon. 

Hozen, Chester Brandon. 

Eilhoum, J. M Lancaster. 

McKhiney, H. D Janesville. 

Moore, A. C Fond du Lac. 



Shetland Poniea 



Lilburn, Robert Emerald Grove. 



Shorthorn Cattle. 



Arnold, A. A Galesville. 

Arries, R^bort Lodi. 

^ijidroSfM. L Chetek. 



Babbitt, Clinton Beloit. 

Bart let t. W. B. , & Sons Easle Points. 

Bickel Bros Amherst. 

Beckler, LP Sparta. 

Bt'nnetr,J. B Dallas. 

Ballentine, James ISlooniinpftoiv 

Balleutine, David Bloom inirtoa* 

Brooks, St'j'inour East Tn y, 

Bryant, Geo. E Madison. 

BrinkerholT, F Brandon. 

Boyce, Reuben Brooklyn. 

Carver, N. E Chetek. 

Cose, H.J Baraboo. 

Campbell. Samuel Westfleld. 

Cock<»ram, Osmond MenomonllBt 

Crawford, John MenomoniA 

Cobden, J Lodi. 

Cole, John A HuslinfordL 

< 'ollard, Chas Edmund. 

Clark, CM Whitewatew. 

Clark, L>aac Galcsvill«. 

Doane, C A Sparta. 

Dillon, Thos. II Mundovi 

Finnepan, P Stitzer. 

Finne^an, P. H Fennimoro. 

Farnum. H. J Prairie du Ste. 

Fisher, Si'tli Center, 

Fitoh, F. H Darliugtoik 

F.ilktMmUMti, L L.o«li. 

Fi-^f', L. N R»'eiLsbura. 

Forbes, W. H River FallA 

Golden, Frank Cartwrighti 

Grtv»n. M vron F Fulton, 

Gou(jh,Yohn Saukville, 

Hartley, Mrs. Mary La Cross©, 

Hublxii-d, S. D MondovL 

Harnngton, Dr. C L MadLson. 

Henthorn, Wm Sylvan. 

Hillimin, D Brandon. 

Hyatt, A. X Sheboygan 

Holt. D. B Danville. 

Hopkins, James Loyden. 

Hazen, Chester Brandon. 

Harding, Giorge Waukc^a. 

Harden, Wm RuraL 

Hannum, Gtso. M Lancaster. 

Jacobs, W. H Madison, 

James, N. L Richland 

Jackson, Allen Phillips. 

Kennedy, Daniel Galosvillo. 

Kiser, J. C Oregon. 

Kent, W. A Dallas. 

Kay, Robert Depere. 

Lyall, James Verona. 

Lambertnn, J. C .",... Whitehall 

Lf'iby, John Grt^euvillo. 

Lewis, William Blooiningliba 

Lewis, Geo. A Fond du Lat. 

Ijovering, Albert Lodi. 

Ludlow, A. , & Son Monroe. 

Lmg. Samuel Westfleld, 

Mallory, L. D Westfleld. 

Maliaffy, James Montello. 

Morley, R. A Baraboo. 

March, John Shullsburg. 

Moss, P. H Sparta. 

Moltitosh, C H Lodi. 

McKibbon, J. C Po\Tiette, 

Mathews. John Daf lingtotv 

Malhy, Henry Depere. 
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Bhorthom Cattle— Continued. 



MaUory, John,.. .'. Wayside. 

Uorkm, P Bloomington. 

Norrish, Edward Rock Falls. 

Nathan, Joseph Ltmcaster. 

KaaLi, L. M Oentralia. 

Oj?flvlc,R. B Madison. 

Owen, D., & Son Portage. 

Owens, J. E Brooklyn. 

Pound, Thad C Cfhippewa Falls. 

Porter, John Whitehall. 

Roberta, R. O Cambria. 

Richard^ Gnftlth Cambria. 

Rbodee, iMsoQ GalesviUe. 

Besin, Daniel Rudolph. 

Richardson, W. P Ijanca*.tpr. 

Row, John, & Son Mineral Point. 

Bewej, J. W Rewey. 

Smith BroB Rochester. 

Stetson Bros Oshkosh. 

Sprecher, John Madiijon. 

SAerman, II. B 

Sooit, Kennedy Rio. 

Soovillt*, J. M Lowville. 

Soott, Cbaries Augiistii. 

Sixtfpsr, C. M.. & Son Waukesha. 

Sanderson, Tho« Leeds. 

SanderROD, Joseph Cambria. 

Stephenbon, Geo DArlin^ton, 

Seymour, S. J Rticdsbarg. 

Smith, James Depere. 

Stroup, Uriah Fond du Lac. 

&i7der, John Elkhom. 

TurriiT, James West Depere. 

Tomiley, Thos Fenni(noro. 

Tlzer, Samuel SiMirta. 

Turner, Edward Amherst. 

VanVonderon, John Depere. 

Van Matre, T. J Fay otte 

Van Hatre. Joseph Mineral Pomt. 

Warren, Geo., & Son Fox Lake. 

Wylie, Geo leedK. 

Webeter Bros Danville. 

Wilson, T Packwaiikee. 

Willis, Rtchnrd Lancaster. 

WU«on,W. W Lodi. 

Wrlnidey, D Clinton. 

White, AiQ2cander Fulton. 



Jersey Cattle. 



Adamji, H. C Madison. 

Armltafi^e, S. P Seymour. 

Allen, ST 8 Darlington. 

AUes, J. B., & Son Delavan. 

Ba-tkstt, W. B.. & Sons Eagle Point. 

Bradley, W.C Hudson. 

Bradley, C.W Hudson. 

BiTaot, Ooo. E ^ . Madison. 

Biutea, Thos Darlington. 

BBrtle7i P Bloomington. 

Brfeulette, J. W Green Bay. 

Bvxrowbridlget Jas Madison. 



Clegg, John Bloomington. 

Convey Thos Ridge way. 

Criups, DoH Indc'pcndenoa. 

Culberston. IT. M G reenville. 

Church. G. & M. H Walworth. 

Cochrane, Tims Eau Claire. 

CoolUlKe, S. E Augusta, 

Crapp, John Toniah. 

Cuppel, Chaa Milwaukee. 

Dettinger, John Galesvillei 

Dennerson, Jacob Augusta. 

Dailey, J. G Hudson. 

Doyon. M. R Madison. 

Dui-and, H. G Racine. 

Driver, James Darlington. 

Dey, John Hortonville. 

Erickson, M. J Sheboygan FkUa. 

Ettinger, L. H Lowell. 

Earle, T. II Darlington. 

Fox, William Baraboo. 

Famum, H. D Mernmack. 

Famum, L Stephensville. 

Frey, Piiiiip W, Union Junction. 

Farnham. Mr Shioctou. 

Fi^h, H. Z Muscoda. 

Gav, Wm. M Madison. 

Gallowav, E. A F<md du Tjux 

Gibbs, C . R White welter. 

Grimth, C. N Whiunvaler. 

George, F. A Whitehall. 

Grover. P. & E Amherst. 

Greer, M. L EIroy. 

Hacker, T. L Madison. 

Hinkley, A. R Ea-h'. 

Hmklcy, F. D .Mil., "JOO Grand Ave. 

Haruden, Henry Ma<iison. 

Hitt, D. H Oakdeld. 

Jackspn, Allen Phillips. 

Jennings, W. H Toinah. 

Kellogg, H. B Ranney , 

Kingman, R. S Sparta. 

King, Edmund Whitewater. 

Lul 7. Bros Grand Riplda. 

Lawrence, A. W Sturjicon iJay. 

Ly tie. Goo. A Elkhorn. 

Lvlu-and, R. C RiciiUuid Center. 

Lilly, Frank Dai Irn^ton. 

Lowe, Victor riilj;. vi-;v. 

Lawton, J. G Depe* i\ 

Moon, D. R feau Claire. 

Muzzy, John AngustJi. 

Miller, C. B., & Co Madison. 

M orey, James MeiTiinack. 

Mole, James Janes ville. 

Memger. R West Dei>ere. 

Merrill, H. L P.)itage. 

3Tart in, John C M ineral Point. 

Merriman Ft. Atkinson. 

Masse, O. W Louisville. 

Mayo, W. B Thiensvillo, 

Myers, H. J Ciutwrighk. 

Nuziim, G. W Viroquo. 

Northrap, S. S Clinton. 

Outhouse, Wra. H Madison. 

Pahner, N. N Brodhead. , 

Poimd, Thad . C Chippewa FaHe. 

Pickard, J.W Kichland Cent«r. 
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Jersey Cattle— Continued. 



Pardee, A. .1 Eaple. 

Pierce, 0. W Sheboygan Falls. 

Rowe, A. L Scandinavia. 

RawBon, G. II Orik Cr^nter. 

Richardson, A. D Hiids<in. 

Repine, Samuel Elk Mound. 

Snyder, A. L Mt. Hope.. 

Stewart, Robert Chet»^k. 

Smith, L. C Whitewater. 

Bchrelter Darlington. 

Smith, C. W East Trov. 

Stanley, L. C Chippewa Falls. 

Schermer, F West Depere. 

Banford, Herwy Manitowoc. 

Shanks, W. M Alloa. 

Shults, L Rio. 

Smith, J. M Green Bay. 

Schroeter, Gustav Grafton. 

Thompson, Paul Blair. 

I'ubbs, Pet*T Seymour. 

Taylor H. C! Qxfordville. 

True, John M Baraboo. 

Thatcher, Geo Black Earth. 

Urguhart, John Rio. 

Varritey, Matliia* Appleton. 

Vivian, Dr. J. H Mineral Point, 

Wilson, T.B Menoraonle. 

Wilcox, Sheldon Depere. 

Woodruff, N. A Eagle Pomt. 

Walker. Ed Lancaster. 

Wvatt, L. D Toraah. 

White, N. B Oconomowoc. 

Weeks, N. S Oconomowoc. 



Holstein Cattle. 



Allen, Merrick T Waupaca 

Allanson, Geo Neenah. 

Anderson, Louis Dallas. 

Banks, E.J Chetek. 

Baldwin, H. S Wovauwega. 

Barber, F. D Tomab. 

Barker, C. P Cbippowa FalKs. 

Brown, William IVi).mv . 

Breniner, John Montello. 

Berger Bros Burlington. 

Curtis, L T, Povnctte. 

Clark, S. S Litt le lUipids. 

Cronk, S. W Louisville. • 

Carrier, T. .. .■ Bosoobel. 

Chickerin^. I. B Rusk. 

(Tlemer, Gfo Lodi. 

Chaplin. William Pivmouth. 

Chapio,G'^o. P Lo'dl. 

Cheever, D. G Chnron. 

Cochrane, Tijunias Eau Claire. 

Dimond, Neal Montello. 

Do lAnd, A. D Shelwygan Falls. 

awinnell, .1. E Lodi. 

<ans, S. W., & Son Danville. 



Frost, E. D Almond. 

Farrish, Joim Grand RaptdB. 

Fuller, Bradley I)allas. 

Graves, J, W Hudson. 

(Jlover, J. E Hudson. 

Glock, T WevQuwega^ 

Green, R. P F<*nuhuore. 

Gillett, T. K Rosci.dale. 

Grover, W. S Dall.>.s. 

Grant, N. S W^ri;jlustown. 

Hahn, M Sturgom Bay. 

Hic'key, J. E., & Sons Whitewater. 

Hmsen, M. R Hansen. 

Hyafcr , a. X Slieboygan FaUs. 

Hutchinson, W. B Seymour. 

Hally, D l>civ.»re. 

Ilamcai*, J.J l>cn>ore. 

Hanson, P Ft. Howard. 

Harris, Dr. C. C Dousman. 

Holden, C. E Hurlson, 

Johnson, Chris Chetek. 

Kurtz, John SauUvillo. 

Kibourn, J. M .• Lauca.ster. 

Lueps, W. G Manitowoc. 

Lybrand, R. C Richland Center. 

Leonard, L. B Lake Mills. 

Lynch, Anthony New Richmond. 

Lutz Bros Grand Rapida 

Mosher^T. R Rachie. 

Meyer, Peter Appleton. 

Mulroy, P Hortonville. 

Morse, L. C Sparta. 

Moon, D.R.- Eau Claire. 

Mills, Mre. L. P HortonvUle, 

Myers, .John Appleton. 

Moore, H.C Fond du Lao. 

Meyers, A., & Son Bt^oit. 

Maxon, F. W., Rrtate Walworth. 

Norton, Joseph Dopere. 

Pelton, H Dallas. 

Rush Bros North Greenfield. 

Rector, F. E Fennimore. 

Richmond. James lyxli. 

Rowe, A. L SeandinaTia. 

Smith, John M Eau Claire. 

Scott, Walter Hud.son. 

Scott, M. J Bloomin^ton. 

S.ihroedfT, F. W., & Son West B^»nd. 

Simile, Albert Theinsvllle. 

Sezborlieli, Lorenzo Saukville. 

Schneider, Wtji 3Iorrison. 

Str^mg <& Wells Auroraville. 

Thompson, G. W Amherst. 

T.iomas, J. M Dixoii. 

Trigg, J. E I)ov%-ning. 

Urquehart, John Rio. 

Vinnett, Brono .' Eagle PoinlL 

Wenver, M. G Clinton. 

W»'genmnn, A. H Lii'.io Mills. 

Winton, T. S • IVosjK'ct. 

White, D. :.r Hudson. 

Wmt<»rmutc, Frank Whitewater. 

Ziogler, Fred A • *• A.ppl© Creek. 
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OnemBey Cattle. 

Clapp, I. J Keaoalm. 

FiUrbank, N. K Lake Geneva. 

Foote, M. H Spiinpr Prairie. 

Foster, H.T Sparta. 

Gerald, Geo Wei^auwega. 

Gonlon, G. E Koskkonong. 

Hackett* Jolin, & Son Augusta, 

Hoard, W. D Ft. Atkinson. 

Houston, R. S Kenosha. 

HflJ, Geo. C, & Son Rosendale. 

Herron, William Springville. 

Hamilton, W I Fond du Lac. 

Kenl^ Wm Rusk. 

Nichols, Wm Trempealeau. 

Remington, O. T Amy. 

Sedgwick, O. G Manitowoc. ' 

Schmidt, Nicholas Greenleaf . 

TrBtt,P. W Whitewater. 

Devon Cattle. 

Baker, Geo., & Son Hustisf ord. 

CanweD. F. E Dixon. 

Curtis, E. E Berlin. 

Bimis, Wm Palmyra. 

French, H Galesville. 

GroenTeki, H Shel)oygan Falls. 

Hirschhiger, Clhas Baraboo. 

Morse, J. W., & Son Verona. 

Northrop, J. D Clinton. 

Baw8on,E. L Oak Creek. 

Root, Philo Hortonville. 

Smith, John W Sparta. 

Strong, John , . Elkhorn. 

Van Vonderen, Jno De Pere. 

Hereford Cattle. 

Anaadale Live Stock Co Ripon. 

Berkitt,W.W Darlington. 

Edwards, John, & Son ....... Flsk. 

Foflhaj, Wm Patch Grove. 

Hicklln, James Patch Grove. 

Kevlin, John Rutland. 

Smith Bros Lancaster. 

8eUet»,J.W Viola. 



Thompson, (Jco. F Oshkosh. 

Van Matre, N. K Mineral Point. 

Williams, J. J Berlin. 

Yumgman, J. J Sparta. 

Polled Angus Cattle. 

Barber, Solan Augusta. 

Borali, J. K Lancaster. 

Davy, Peter Alderney. 

Edgerton, S. R Spring Prairie. 

Forbes, W. H River Falls. 

Hoover, L L Clinton. 

Hughes, J. M Mcnomonie. 

Hayes, John J Viroqua. 

Kirkpatrick, J. C Rewey. 

Leslie & Burwell Cottage Grove. 

Lilbum, Robert Emerald Grove. 

Ryan, John Bloomlngton. 

Stone & McConnell Bros Ripon or Fisk. 

Tainter, A Menomonie. 

Torzer, Ole Liberty Pole. 

Van Valkenbur^, Mr Chetek. 

Bed Foiled Cattle. 

Brann, Robert W Merton. 

Dutten, Arthur. : Centerville. 

Daniels, Newell Hancock. 

Hoover, L L Clinton. 

Jomor, S. H. & A. E Janesville. 

Jamt>s, N. L Richland Center. 

Keyes, E. W Madison. 

Livermore, Foster Augusta. 

Martin Bros Gotham. 

Steele, William Merton. 

Stone & McConnell Bros Ripon. 

Ayershire Cattle* 

Converse, A. D Whitewater. 

Hazen, CJiester, Brandon. 

Uecko, John Seymour. 

Preston, S. D iVest Depero 

Stilsou, O '. Rochester, 
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Holdemess Cattle. 



Works, O Augusta. 



Poland CMna Swine. 



Armitage, 8. P / Seymour. 

Ashton, Robert Arcadia. 

Bradley, W. C Hudson. 

BusweU, 8. N Araherst. 

Baker, Geo., & Son Hustisf ord. 

Bonliam, J. C Bloomiugton. 

Bartlett, W. B., «S: Sons Eagle Pornt. 

Ballheim, Mr South Osbom. 

Beardsley, B Bioomington. 

Carpenter. Nathan Medina. 

Convey, Thomas Ridgeway. 

Cole, John A Hustisford. 

CaviJ, Thomas West Depere. 

Carey, John Elooniington. 

Chrt^law, J. M Daue. 

Carver, N . E Chetek. 

Chappel, D. D Gale^\ille» 

Coolidge, S. E Augusta. 

Day, Charles Hudson. 

Dyer, W. J Lancaster. 

Dey, John Hortonville. 

Davenport, C. A Aurora ville. 

Dickson, Thos Waueka. 

Drowtzky, B. , , . ^ Touiah. 

Edwards, James Bioomington. 

Felch, J. H Amherst. 

Fowler, B. T Whitewater. 

Fit<5h, F. B Darlmgton. 

Fish, L. N Reedsbm-g. 

Qetts & Everson Whitehall. 

Gordon, Joseph Mineral Point. 

Green, Myron F Fulton. 

Gribim, G. C Prairio du Sac. 

Hamilton, W. I Fond du Lac. 

Hackett, John, & Son Augusta. 

Huntingtou, A. W Baraboo. 

Held, Paul Prairie du Sac. 

Ilillman, D Brandon. 

Hickey, J. E., & Sons Whitewater, 

Hurley, James Saukville. 

Jackson, John Mineral Point. 

Lawrence, Charles Danville. 

LyMe, Geo.A Elkhorn. 

Louis, Theodore Louisville. 

McGilvra, A. D Baraboo. 

Morley, R A Baraboo. 

Morrison, A. H MorrisonviUe. 

March, John Shullsburg 

Mcintosh, C.H Lodi. 

Mathews, Geo. G Burlington. 

Mulroy, P Hortonville. 

Marten, Wllliara Daiiington. 

Parsons, Geo Tomah. 

Richardson, W. P Lancaster. 

Roberts, R. E Ives Grove. 

Root, William Hortonville. 



Schuerman, G. H Richland OeaUr. 

Schnell, ly "uie Tomah. 

Steele, S. D Lodi. 

Scott, Kennedy Rio. 

Saunderson, Thos I^eeds. 

Saunderson, Joseph Cambria. 

Schmidt, Jolm HortonviUa. 

Tubbe, Peter Seymour, 

Talcott, A C'Udwell. 

Taylor, A. M Bloomingtoa. 

Treloar, J. J., & Son Lancaster. 

True, John M Baraboo. 

Urguehart, John Rio. 

Walker, Geo. A Lancaster. 

WiULsR. C I^Ancaster. 

Wait«, E, &Son La Grange. 

Wilcox, J. R River Falls. 

Wylie, Geo Leeds. 

Works, O Augusta. 



Chester White Swine. 



Austin, C.R Sparta. 

Borland, John Rusk. 

Dey, John HoitonviU^ 

Evans, S. W,, & Sons Danville. 

Holt, D. B Danville. 

Harlow, O. T WhitohaU. 

Joiner, S. H, , & A. E Janesville. 

Mooney, J, E Tomah. 

Palmer & Noblot Spiingfield. 

Roberts, M. W Belle Fouatate. 

Smith, J. W Sparta. 

Shroder, F- W. , & Son West Bend. 

Stever, J. B Louisville. 

TTiompson, S Darlington. 

Tschudy, Fred Monroo. 

Wheeler, E. D Lima. 

Wyatt, L. D Tomah. 



Berkshire Swine. 



Arnold, A. A Galesvill*. 

Brinkerhoflf, F Brandon. 

Brabazon, J. R Delavau. 

Freeman, H. . .♦. Whitehall. 

Metcalf , E. K BloomingtOB. 

Owens, J. E Brooklyn. 

Peterson, O. E Amherst. 

Smith Bros Lancaster. 

Shurman, G. U Richland 

Wyatt, L, D Tomah. 
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Victoria Swine- 

Oi!rtti,J.Ii Poynotta 

lf«A,I.. M CentraUa. 

Fiark Bros Cald\Tell. 

8ooTiUe.J.M Lowville. 

amith, S. B Caldwell. 

6chroe4or, Q Gratton. 

Essex Swine* 

Arli, Adolph Seymour. 

Brooks, Seymour East Troy. 

HArtley, Mrs, Mary La Ci*osse. 

H ecke. John Seymour. 

Suffolk Swine- 

Cmb,J. D BeloiL 

Foster, Asa Elkhom. 

Hngfaes, J. M Menomoni©. 

Joixier. S. H. and A. E Jane.sville. 

Spanisli Merino Sheep. 

Andrews, F. S Mukwonago. 

Armitage, S. F Seymour. 

Abnonu, L Bloomiiigton. 

Baker, Geo., & Son Ilustisford. 

BuUler, E. T Wuterlord. 

Brookit, Seymour Eoiit Troy. 

Brinkerboff, F Uraudon. 

Crawford, J. N Mukwoneigo. 

Craig, A. H Caldwell. 

Copelaiul, Chas Jefferson. 

Ourren, W. B Lodi. 

(^eland, Chub. S Janesville. 

Clapp, I. J Kenosha. 

Craig. Pwry Caldwell. 

Dixon, J. H Brandon. 

Sv«rets,W.H Leeds Center. 

Flemins:, Robert Wilmot. 

Foote, M. H Spring Prairie. 

Fraaer &. Lobdd Mukwonago. 

Gkmid, A. F Lima. 

GreeOfF. H Leedjj Center. 

Gale, Isaac Waukesha. 

Bolt, D.B Danville. 

Humbert, Floyd, Caldwell. 

Hambert, Leon. Cnldwell. 

Holmes, A Douglas. Center. 

^ooM, Ed. Uma Center. 

,D.B Weiner. 



Jones, S, B Hustlaf ord. 

Jonas, S. R Hustiaford. 

Jones, S. A Hustisford. 

Lewis, Geo. A Fond du Lac, 

Manley, IT. H .... Hortonville. 

MciJouneli & Bros Rsiwn. 

McConinck. E Mt. Hope. 

Morley, L W Ablemans. 

MiU, R. H ralmyra. 

Pai'ker, Wm. E Beaver Dam. 

Phelps, C. K Springfield. 

Paul, J. H Genessee. 

Porter, Geo. T CaldwelL 

l>itcher,J. H Eagle. 

Vanderpool, Goo. J Mukwonago. 

Smiley, Wm Albany. 

Sayro Bros Fulton. 

West, Nelson Fayetteville. 

Randolph, N Troy Center. 

Robert**, R. E Ives Grove. 

Hyndou, W Stephensville. 

Wilkinson, H. J Whitew^ater. 

Shropshire Sheep. 

Barber, Solon Augusta. 

Forest, W Poynette. 

Fellow Bros Foscoro. 

Glover, J. E Hudson. 

Kelsey, W. T Prairie du Sac. 

Lowis, Wm Bloomington. 

McKerrow, Geo Sussex. 

Owens, J. E Brooklyn. 

Payne, J. C Prairie du Sac. 

Wildman, Wm ... North Andover. 

Gotswold Sheep. 

Arlt, Adolph Sawyer. 

Bryant, Geo. E Madison. 

Day, Chas Hudson. 

Harding, Geo Waukesha. 

Lawrence. A. W Sturgeon Bay. 

Morey, Jamos Morrlmack. 

Mai*ch, John 8huUt»burg. 

Nash, L. M Centralia. 

Roberts, Mark W Bellefountaln. 

Smith, John M Eau Claire. 
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Southdown Sheep. 



Fuller, A. Q Seymour. 

Fellow Bros Foscoro. 

Sheldon, B. F Brandon. 



Poultry Breeders. 



Ballhelm. Frank Soutli Osborn. 

Belding, C. H Baopiere. 

Bishop, Dr. L. A Fond du Sac. 

BrabazoD, J. R Deluvan. 

Coleman, J. E Evansville. 

Ewlns, Wm Palmyra. 

Gibbons, G. B Baraboo. 

Green, R. C, & Co Albion. 

Hamea, A '.. Bloomington. 

Ketchum, LP MadLson. 

Kenling, Julius Hope. 

Leonard, F. A Door Creek. 

Martin, Ed Fond du Lac. 

McFarland, Wm. H. (Brah- 
mas and Y ) Madison. 

Oak Grove Poultry Yards. . . . Platteville. 

Richmond, H. C Lodi. 

Scott, M. J Bloomington. 

Smith & Hayes Madison. 

Smith, J. W Sparta. 

Steves, J. B Louisville. 

Thomas, J. W Chippewa Falls. 

Thompson, Paul Blair. 

TiUon, Mrs. Ida E W. Salem. 

Tong, Job Sturgeon Bay. 

Cheese Factorias aud Creameries. 



Antone, A Beljjnum. 

Allen, Merreck T Sj ringhill. 

Algoma Creamery Co Oshk().sh. 

Armstrontjs Araistroag-s Car- 

nei-s. 
Airhart, E Mitchell. 

Baltz, C. W Calumet. 

Bamford, Henry Plymouth. 

Bartram, O. A ^. ■. Rural. 

Barrett, Wm Dy ko.sville. 

Bean, F Calvary. 

Best, John loljii.^onville. 

Bates, A. M Mondovi . 

Bertram, C Johnshiii^. 

Bitter, John Sbeboy i^au. 

Bensclie, I> Fontonoy. 

Beyer, H. S New Denmark. 

Bloecker, J. R Tlubblftuu. 

Braun, C Sullivan. 

Bovcher, L Dyksvide. 

Bovina (Jheese Factory Siiiocton. 

Bourgeois, H Mt. Calvary. 



Lake MiUs. 
Greenbush. 
Watertown. 
Plymouth. 
Jolmsona Creek. 



r.t-ehiu, Fr«d •. Sheboygan. 

HrosiT, John Dundee. 

Brohct , John Gihnanton. 

Bri sC(il. A Oakfi(?ld. 

Blo'iior, A ^.. . Johnsburg. 

Bra V ton, Mrs. J Fond du Lac 

Bn j'.rn, Iiu A Fond du Lac 

Brov.n. O. P Byron. 

Bu.4ier. C Ada. 

C-; rrit r, *3. E Oak Centre. 

CMnipbfllspon Factory Campljellsport. 

OUlin. J. P Roralton. 

CaiiirbliU A HntcKiu.son Lake Mills. 

ai!-j,i,..ll& Dod'^c 

Cn.rlin, .) uiies 

Cns-.-y, Mloha'd 

Cba])!i!i Favtory 

Cliri^tian.s, IT. C 

Church, M. II Delavan 

Carr& Ge.s.sluig Glendale. 

Clark, J.J Bi^rlin. 

Cosgrove, M ^ Rathbun. 

Das^on, John Sheboygan FaUs. 

Dasson, Jacob C Sheboygan FaUa. 

Danirow, Louio Franklin. 

Deitch, C has Plymouth. 

Debauche, Oli ver Brussella. 

Dulmer & R jwerdinke Oosr.l)urg. 

DufKjnt, G Kobinsonville. 

De Selimidt, Isaac Cedar Grove. 

Daiiey Mitchell. 

Eastman, Chas Plymouth. 

FUnvn, John St. George. 

Ehrlich, Otto Slieboygan Falls. 

Erd man. Will Plymouth. 

Erbslveazer, H Sheboygan Falls. 

Erp.>4tolszen, Edward Howards Grove. 

Evans, Dave, Jr Berlin. 

Ehrhart, E Malone. 

EsfK'ers, Geo Fond du Lac. 

Estabrook, C. E Fond du Lac 

Fargo, E B Lake Mills. 

Fasse, Vdolph Johnsonvillc 

Fills, Joseph Luxenburg. 

Flath, W Glenbuelah. 

Floral Creamer}' Omro. 

Floyd, Chas Eureka. 

Foster. J. H Koro. 

Fox, M. B Glendale. 

Frick:. John Plymouth. 

Fleishman, M St. Cloud. 

Oatc.^, C. W WinooRkl. 

G:u*bl..-. Gi'o Sheboygan. 

G'Tlach, i:[m:i (irafton. 

(Joraian ^t Wyman TjakivMills. 

(riobs (J^i'irJos K Wiiitewator. 

Gib>on, (^Kis Lind. 

G ihiw, ]]. Avy C jdarburg. 

( Jrl'ibf ci:, Wm I'lymouth. 

G'>H<'?i, A Walhalno. 

GiocscI, .A.nton Luxembiu*g. 

CirvHM). M. H R 'e-seville. 

(.\iriiLh. J. N AVhitewator. 

Gu.rn soy Creamery Koshkonong 

Grol'Tihiiis, G., & Co Coilar Grove. 

Gartraan, August St. George. 

(i cliln, W Lancaster. 

Gehl, M. N Neuno. 

Goutoruiont, Wm Poebles. 

Gculich, H Calvary. 

Harris, John Spring Pralrl*. 

JIaWey, C Elmore. 

Hobbs, W. A Brandon. 
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Hoblis, A. J Brandon. 

liaskins, J. A. Wauinm. 

Hadcock, E. W Wau])un. 

Ham, W. A Fox 1/ike. 

Hasen, C l^(l.i^">. 

Hagaerty, S. A Mt. Sir rlinj?. 

Hei^orf, John E<1 wards. 

Heimer, L Plymouth. 

Homick, Geo Rhine. 

Hornick, Ptulip Rliine. 

liartmacu John Gibbsville. 

Hopeman & Kftffera Oibl»>*vilit». 

Hopeman. Wtn Cwlar (J rove. 

HaeD. John H Shebosxnii. 

Hoard, A. R ft. Atkinson. 

Hilltop Cheese Factory WaUTtown. 

Hustisford Cheese Factory.. Husii^ford, 

Hartie, Georgre Ft. Atkinson. 

Httbbeil & C> River Falls. 

Harmese, Joseph Darlmllav. 

Halle, Victor Lincoln. 

Inxalla, E. P Milfonl. 

InnLi, W. T Weat Kosendale. 

Jonen, D. D Fond du Lac. 

JTonken?, E. S Ro«eudale. 

John Bros Ijhebo> gau FaUs. 

Kissinger, Paul Waupaca. 

Kipky Grore Factory Lake Mills. 

KaLoierton, Chas Sheboyfcan Foils. 

KDOwle8,C. M St. Cloud. 

Kirchbeck, Henry Howanis Grove. 

Kufihne, C. W Johnsonville. 

Koenig, Henry Sheboygan FaUs. 

Kimta, 3eo. , . Sheboygan Falls. 

Karsteaodt. C. F. F Moec^ll. 

Kimoe & Co Sheboygan. 

Krebsbeck. J Johnsbur^. 

KIrby, N. W BrownsvUle. 

Kecher, John Cam pbellsport. 

Kocfa,G. Q Knowles. 

Lueeke, Fred Howards Grovo. 

Lefebore & Son, O Si;hiller. 

Lutze. A 8helx)ygan. 

Leroy.WUI Waldo. 

Liocher, L Johnsbiirg. 

lidonard, A DolyviUe. 

McAllteter, J. D Mills Center. 

McCanna, C. B., & Oo Biiriin;^tou. 

ItLeKionoD. M 8helx)Vi,'an Falls. 

Mc-Tedle Bros Ft Atkinson. 

McFarlane, W Kden. 

McKlDDey, F. M Fond dvi Lac. 

Meichels, M. J Calumet Harbor. 

Mane],W Ashford. 

Murray, John New Crinsel, 

Hoerich, M Calumet ilarbor. 

Mathews, Jos Auroraville. 

Maybew, 6. C Gri^nbush. 

Murray, John Paruoil. 

Mavrts, Otto Howai-ds Grove. 

MiUer,J.W Scott. 

Melendy, E. B Kiiebovgan FaUs. 

MUIard, Chas. C Lake M ills. 

Marshall. Robert Lake Mills. 

Mazufield. G. H Johnsons Creek. 

Milford Road Factory Milfta-il. 

Mnact), J- It O^densbiirg. 

Uurpb}\ A. L. Hort ►nville. 

Me/er, H. F Ureenleaf. 



Nathway Bros Pine Grove. 

Noyes, H. J Richland, city. 

North Road Factory ilill'ord. 

Oat man & Bros Lalie Geneva. 

Ochs, Julius Howards Grov©. 

O'Conuell, Ja-ues Pins. 

O'Connell, Jubn H Btiechwood. 

O'UounelJ, E. M Boeehwood. 

Paulsons, E. B R()s<*ndale. 

Poters, yi , Wayjie. 

Paulv, J 1 . Calvary. 

Peobles, E Pi'oljles. 

Petri, A Calvary. 

Phillips, F Brothertown. 

Payne, J Edwards Mills. 

Port, Nick Bolifium. 

Pa;?e Bros B.-rlin. 

Perrot, Lewis Green ville. 

Perriot, Louis Bi-lgium. 

PilMirville Ciieese Factory PiiJerville. 

Peck, Joseph Waldo. 

l*fiel, Val. G Greeubush. 

Praug & Co Sheboyj^an FaUs. 

Pfeifler, J. T Franklin. 

Pierson, Nick Belgium. 

Quick, John Lamartine. 

Ray, Wm ... Empire. 

Reitz, H DotyviUe. 

Redington, James Pius. 

Roeder, IL G. Edwards. 

Rowerdhik & Dulmer Gibbsville. 

Reneking, C Franklin. 

Roeder. F. W Johnsonville. 

Rie.s«, Henry Elkhart. 

Reseburg, Louis Franklin. 

Rehn, H. A B'raukliu. 

Ripon Creamery Ripon. 

Roach & Seeber Co Waterloo. 

Riverside Factory Milford. 

Robinson, A. E Waupaca. 

Roth, Jost-ph Klllsville. 

Rhodes, Thomas Watertown. 

Siirgent, S. W Brandon. 

Stnitz, J. A Woodhull. 

Smidt, A Fond du Lac. 

Sice, G. W Mitclu>ll. 

Siickett, H. F Wauconta. 

Steiner, J. B Lomira. 

Schaler, P Calumet. 

Stolleuwert, J. J Calvary. 

Stoddart, W Waupun. 

Skinner. S. E Brandon. 

Smith, J. A GU'ubeulah. 

Stracks & Nevill Alto. 

Stcphany, A Malone. 

SttM)l)any, P Peebles. 

Stellen, G. W Brandon. 

St'bling & Grolenhies Oostburg. 

Schibe, Herman Plymoutli. 

Rtnib, J RInne. 

Stecker, John Plymouth. 

Swann, RolxTt.. . Ciisca<le. 

Schultz, H< rinan .' Johnsonville. 

Schneider, Etl ward 1 L > wards Grove 

Schiieller &. Co Brl^ium. 

Sjhuelier, John B Bol-ium. 

Schrn idler, Frank Dacade. 

Scheid. John Ada. 

Spran^'er, M. H ()o«itburtj, 

Sprinj^'h im, Wm SbehovLran. 

SrnlLb. John A GK'nbuelah, 

Shields Factory Hubbleton. 

Siilson &, Co OshkfKsh. 

Snyder Waulcaw 
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Bmith,J.H Waupaca. 

Sherman, Adolph...? Plain. 

Smith & Ed^^tman Saulcville. 

Stuhbs, Chas Lyons. 

6mithur8t& Potter Seneca. 

Town, J. W Waupun. 

Thayer Rj'frigerator Co Union Grovo. 

Tenddcbel, Au)?u8t Sheboygan Falls. 

Thaekray, J. H Glenbuelah. 

Ternep, John Belgium. 

Teronda, Henry Ortstburg. 

Themer, C. F Sheboygan. 

Tenpaas, Garrett Hingham. 

▼an^hn, W. A Wauzeka. 

Tanderwall, John Oedar Grove. 

West, Walter Elkhom. 

Wa^er, J Calvary. 

Watson, D. R Fond du Lac. 

Wlrtz, M Dotyville. 

Wirts, Geo Dotyville. 

Whiting, n Waupun. 



Walters, A Eden. 

Whiting, >\. C Ladoga. 

Wagner, JXaX, Malone. 

Wngner, Lon 18 ThiensvUle. 

Webber, N. W Lima Center. 

Waumandee Che^ese Factory. Waumandee. 

Winn & IJrtKMlen Richland Oaoter. 

Waterloo Chtiese Factory. . . . Waterloo. 

Wedenmever, Theo Waterloo. 

Weiner, Henry Weiner. 

Woudniff, W. H Green Bay. 

W^erg, Joseph Darbelley. 

Wittig, F Font4?noy. 

Widder, Herman Hinghara. 

Webb, Geo Greeubush. 

Wolf, August CoM^de. 

Wester, Melchlon Belgium. 

Wellenstein, John B Belgium. 

Wiselink. John GibbsvUlo. 

Walvoord, Tony Cedar GroTi^ 

Walvoord, Htjnry CNjdar GroTi^ 

Widder, Fred Sheboygan. 

Winch, Henry MoseU. 

Yanneys, Wm Medina. 

Zimmerman, Antolne Saulcville. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 



BOARD OF REGENTS. 



THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT, EX OFFICIO. 
S^FATB AT LARaB, - - . - HON. GEO. H. PAUL, PRESIDlSlfT. 

ftTATB AT Larqb, - - - HoN. E. W. KEYES, Ch'n Ex. Com. 

Ut District, Hon. J. G. McanfNN. 

Sd District, - - - ♦ - - - Hon. HENRY D. HITT. 

3d District, -..--. Hon. GEO. RAYMER. 

4th DisrnicT, Hon. GEO. KCEPPEN. 

•th District, Hon. HIRAM SMITH. 

«TH District, Hon. FRANK CHALLONER. 

Tth District, Hon. 0. H. WILLIAMS. 

rra District, Hon. WM. P. BARTLETT. 

Pm District, Hon. R. D. MARSHALL. 



Gommittee of Board of Keg^ents in Charge of Fanners' Institates. 

HIRAM SMITH, Chairman, - - - - Sheboyqaic Falia 

ll«f, H. D. HITT, ------ Oakfield. 

Hon. C. H. WILLIAMS, Baraboo. 



Vfr. H. MORRISON, Superintendent. 

Ofice — JV6. 12, Cafiiol, 

MADISON, WM 
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Toums or Cities. Counties, Date. 

Kewaunee Kewaunee Nov. 18, 14 

Friendship Adams Nov. 20, 21 

Amlierst Portage Nov. 23, 24 

Moudovi Buffalo Nov. 27, 28 

Bloomin^n Grant Nov, 27, 28 

Mt. Sterling Crawford Nov. 30, 1 

PlattevUle Grant .' Dec. 4, 6 

Dodgeviile Iowa Dec. 6, 7 

Darlington La Fayette Dec. 11 , 12 

Brodhead Green Dec. 13, 14 

Plainfield Waushara Dec. 18, 19 

Westfield Marquette Dec. 20, 21 

Berlin Green Lake Dec. 26, 27 

Hortonville Outagamie Dec. 28, 29 

Eau Claire Eau Claire Jan. 9, 10 

Eggleton Cliippewa Jan. 11 , 12 

Baldwin St. Croix Jan. 11 , 12 

OsceolaMills Polk Jan. 14, 15 

River Falls Pierce Jan. 15, 16 

Menomonie Dunn Jan. 17, 18 

Durand Pepin Jan. 17, 18 

Arcadia Trempealeau Jan. 22, 23 

Viroqua Verncm Jan . 22, 23 

Fountain City Buffalo Jan. 24, 26 

Sparta Monroe Jan . 24, 25 

west Salem La Crosse Jan. 29, 30 

Reedsburg Sauk Jan. 31 , 1 

Oregon Dane Feb. 5, 6 

Delavan Walworth Feb. 5, 6 

Janesville Rock Feb . 7,8 

Union Grove Racine Feb. 7, 8 

Port Washington Ozaukee Feb. 11 , 12 

Sheboygan Falls Shoboygan Feb. 13, 14 

Manitowoc Manitowoc Feb. 15, 16 

Black River Falls Jackson Feb. 18, 19 

Mauaton Juneau Feb. 20, 21 

Waupaca Waupaca Feb. 26, 27 

West Bend Washington Feb. 26, 27 

Fond du Lac Fond du Lac Feb. 38, 1 

Kenosha Kenosha Feb. 28, 1 

Portage Columbia Mch. 5, 6 

Beaver Dam Dodp:o Mch. 7, 8 

Phillips Pn\- Mch. 11. 12 

Medford Taylor Mdi. 12, 18 

Wausau Marathon Mch. 12, 13 

Colby Clark Mch. 14, 15 

Grand Rapids Wood Mch. 14, 15 

Green Bay Brown Mch . 19, 20 

Richland Center Richland Mch. 19, 20 

Chilton Calumet Mch. 21,22 

LakeMOls JeiTeraon Mch. 21, 22 

Waukesha Waukesha Mch. 26, 28 
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In many rPvSpects tliat was a rcnij^rk- 
able little band vvliicli aysoiiat. d itself 
for the purpose of fonndiii.^ tln^ Wiscon- 
sin Dairymen's Assc^ciai ion. TlK-ir sole 
object eeems to have lioon the aggressive 
advancement of dairyinpj in AVLsconsin, 
and wonderfully well have they suc- 
ceeded. It is common enoii;;h to see 
men join together for an iniplieil rom- 
mon purpose, but tltao usually hIiov.-s 
that some of the number, at least, are 
seeking personal preferment or a;2:Kran- 
disement, and dissension ' and troubles 
usually sap much of the p.nscuble strength 
of the organization, vvhile jealousies are 
only too common. Fro; a the first we 



observe a different spirit ruling in this 
sneiety, where each member seemed will- 
ing to sink his pei-sonality out of sight 
for the good of the society, and to rest 
content with doing the work assigned 
him and seeing the society advance. 
What is the result ? Tow lay the Wiscon- 
sin Dairymen's Associa'ion stands as the 
strongest society ol' tlie kind in America, 
if not in the world. Every one of its 
patient workers, in;^tead of losing per- 
s<^^)nality by thus shutting out jealousies 
and asi)irationshas found Jiimself known 
and respected ail over the State, while 
some of tlie nund:>er have gained a na- 
tional re[)utation by their words and 
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deeds. It is the old story, so hard to 
learn, — ^they who would gain real honor 
must do so by patient well doing. 

Hiram Smith, the subject of this sketch, 
is known to every farmer of the State, 
and stands a respected representative of 
the farming people. Years of patient 
labor with co-workers in tlie State Dairy- 
men's Association gave him training in 
tliinking, speaking and writing, and made 
possible farther advancement to positions 
of honor and trust. What he h as d one for 
dairying and the dairy association is 
enough for one man, either in the amount 
of sacrifice and labor undergone, the 
good done, or ihe honors which have fol- 
lowed; but his sphere was destined to be 
large. In 1878, he was appointed a Re- 
gent of the University, with the under- 
standing that the agricultural side of 
that ii^stitution was to be pushed to its 
proper position, as desired by the people 
and needed by the State. From the date 
of his appointment the department took 
on new life, and has continued to grow 
and expand. A series of farmers' meet- 
ings were planned, and Mr. Smith, with 
the professors of agriculture and invited 
speakers, went about the State liolding a 
series of farmers' meetings, or what 
would now be called, farmers* institutes. 
A professor of agriculture was appointed, 
who should give his whole time to agri- 
culture, and then came the experiment 
station and the farmers' institutes, the 
character and work of which are so well 
known and appreciated by our people. 
The same spirit which was carried in^o 
the Dairymen's As.sociation was taken 
into the Regency, viz. : That liard, patient 
work was called for, and, primarily, 
nothing else. 

Those who have wondered at the suc- 
cess of our institutes and the agricultural 



department of the University generallj, 
should bear in mind that nothing, capeo- 
ially nothing good, comes by chance in 
this world, and tliat the Regents of th« 
University i>atiently and laboriously 
planned and arranged what has been so 
successful and smoothly carried out. 

The subject of our sketch has been 
charged by some as being too much of a 
imrti^an for dairying, but how could hm 
be otjierwise? The central thought of 
his life and main-spring of action has 
been, that a bingle thing well done is 
worth a thousand half-hearted attempts, 
and that proficiency and experience ars 
too valuable adjuncts to success to be 
li<;htly thrown aside. He started in as a 
dairyman and has seen no reason to 
change liis course. Let those who follow 
other lines stand as firmly to their pur- 
pose as he has to Jiis, and Wisconsin's agri- 
culture will lead every State in the Union. 
Those who know him best, long a^ 
learned his broad charity and sympathy 
for the man in dead earnest in any line 
of profitable agriculture. 

Such a life is of untold value to our 
agricultural people. It shows that by 
well doing and unselfishne^is a farmer can 
rise to the highest esteem in the hearts of 
his fellow-citizens, and be respected by 
all classes. That good work tells in a^^ 
culture just as well as in law or medicine, 
and that patient continuance in one 
course, with a desire to do good work, is 
the way to attain distinction and lasting 
honor. To our young men who are to 
follow farming, such an example is wortk 
untold millions, for it shows that there is 
something better in this life than simply 
piling up money, and that real succeos is 
born of industry, intellect, and onssl- 
fishly working for others. 
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THE HORTICULTURE OF WISCONSIN. 

By & S. HOXIE, Bock County, Wis. 



Jlift Jj^Vlftt. 



JOBS QOULD^ in ths Chair: 

Our Fruit Orop.— The dairymen tell 
OS that the produote of the dairy in our 
0tate amount now to the sum of 120,000,- 
CXX) annually. Our lumber is worth 
about 127,000,000, we raise nearly 21)000,- 
000 bushels of wheat, and sell hogs to 
the amount of $10,000,000. Now, these 
Hguna are Taluable; the sums are enor- 
mous, and, when 1 brinp: alongside of 
them the fruit crop of Wisconsin, you 
will say it is a small item, for our last 
census shows that we produced in the 
year 1885, 1,675,000 bushels of apples at 
a Tcdue of $639,000, grapes valued at 
130^000, and a berry crop valued at 
$1JBO,000. Now, this appears quite in- 
signifieant, when compared with the 
larger amounts I have given, and yet 
they are below the actual yield; for 
there are hundreds of bushels of apples, 
tons of grapes, and crates of berries 
which can only be estimated by the size 
of the average small boy's pocket, for 
who would ever think of looking there 
for a quart of wheat, a pound of butter, 
a chunk of cheese or a small pig^ for a 
boy to nibble on. 

3/LeaavLre of Values.— I know the 
eommon opinion is that a thing is worth 
what it will bring in market Is that 



true? Our prominent dairymen tell vm 
that a cow does not more than earn her 
keep if she produces only 150 pounds 
of butter annually. The cost to pro- 
duce a bushel of wheat is about 50 
cents, and lumber, in such a winter as 
this, is manufactured at a small mar- 
gin of profit, and we are gravely in- 
formed that if Canadian lumber is 
admitted duty free, it will drive our 
lumbermen out of the market, while 
the average value of an acre of wheat 
has fallen off from $12.48, in 1880, to 
$8.25, for the year 1887. Now, these data 
are from reliable sources, and would 
seem to indicate that values should not 
always be measured in bushels or aoreSy 
but that we should attach some impor- 
tance to the cost of production, and the 
net results. 

Money in Fruit Growingr.— I know 
that some people imagine that fruit 
growing or market gardening is rather 
small business, and because we cannot 
produce apples by the million bushels, 
and every man raise them as easily ss he 
can burdocks and thistles, that there is 
no money in it Now, while it is true 
that our state is not so favorable for this 
fruit as is Michigan, yet there arepoi^ 
tions of it where apple orchardSi for 
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Qommeroial purposes, yield a good profit 
to their owners. Mr. A. L. Hatch, of 
Ithaoa, Richland County, in 1886, raised 
2,000 bushels for market; and J. M. 
Smith,* of Green Bay, as a market gard- 
•ner^ makes more clear profit from 
forty acres of land than most of our 
farmers do from ten times ^at amount, 
for his sales reach some 114,000 annuaUy. 

Small Fruita— In small fruits Wis- 
txmsin hss no rival in quantity or qual- 
ity, and in strawberries I think we out- 
rank any state in yield per acre, while 
for varieties of grapes that will mature 
in our olimato, we have them as good as 
ean be grown in the United States. The 
net profit per acre of small fruits, such 
as strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, 
eto^ ia from $50 to $150 per acre, and 
this industry with ns is rapidly on the 
increase. J. M. Smith, who has just vis- 
ited California as a deleprate to the 
American Horticultural Society, in the 
conclusion of his report, has this to say: 

" In the small fruits, such as straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries and 
currants, I am satisfied we can far ex A 
California in quality and quantity. Their 
apples are far below ours in quality; 
neither is the yield very large, and we 
have fully as large a proportion of com 
f citable homes in Wisconsin as any state 
in our Union, and I have traveled 
through many of them and speak from 
knowledge." 

Quality and Quantity.— The qtial- 
ity and quantity of our fruit is just be- 
ginning to be appreciated, and though I 
cannot now give the niunber of acres, I 
will mention that some of our grape 
growers have vineyards of six or eight 
acres, and at Kipon there are about 200 
acres in blackberries. That city is get- 
ting a grand reputation for this kind of 
fruit, and the plantations in that vicin- 
ity are increasing every year; in fact this 
is true of all our fruit growers all 
over tha state, and, moreover, they are 
meeting with large suooeas. Mr. Ander- 



son, one of our small fruit growara at 
Neenah, says that one acre in grapes will 
bring more dollars and cents than twvaty 
acres in grass. Another gentleman at 
Appleton has suooeesfully fruited ever 
forty varieties of grapes the past aeaaoa; 
so there is no longer an> reason why 
every householder in Wisconsin should 
not raise enough of this valuable and 
easily produced fruit for his entire f am- 
Oy. 

Thirty yean ago where there was one 
growing grape vine there is to-day more 
than one thousand. Mr. J. S. Hubbard, 
of Fredonia, New York, says there are 
in that state over forty thousand acres 
of grapes grown for table use. Three to 
four tons an acre is a fair crop, and 
they can be grown at a fair profit, 
for three to four cents per pound 
(Concord is the prevailing variety). 
From one township in Ohio, last year, 
there was shipped 1,800 tons of grapee, 
and it was no unu^ual thing for seven 
car-loads a day to be shipped from one 
station. There is no fruit grown that is 
more healthful than the grape, and I 
can see no reason why we could not hav» 
dyspepsia grape curee in this country, aa 
they do on the Rhine, for it is quite eva% 
that the future man will eat mora fruit 
and less meat. 

Florists' SaJee.—- Now, let me go vnt- 
side of our state for one other fact to 
illustrate my subject In 1844 one of the 
principal florist firms of New York Oitj 
did well if their sales on New Year daj 
amounted to 9200, but last year that 
fbrm sold 50,000,000 plants and flowering 
shrubs, and their aggregate sales 
amounted to $2,500,000. Mr. J. M. Smith 
gives as one reason why he is a hortioui- 
turistj^that it affords a "happy compe- 
tency ," and if I were to write a complete 
volume on horticulture, I could g^ve it 
no greater potency than that o;be utmr 
tenoe, as a flnal argumanti 
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Eorttoultnre In the Sohoola.— 
HorticiiltTire and botany should be 
tanght in all onr public schools, for 
borticulture means, in quite a large 
Mnae, intensiTe agriculture, and a good 
knowledge of botany I am sure would 
1m quite as useful as that of algebra. In 
France, Austria, and Sweden, there are 
thousands of schools with gardens attach- 
ed to them, under the care of competent 
teachers. It is quite common with us 
to plant trees in our school and eoUege 
grounds, but we yery rarely see fruit or 
Ttgetables. I do not beHeye that the 
Imtb and girls would be yandals if this 
were the ease, but I do beliere they 
would g>ow up to be truer men and 
women. Do you know a school-yard of 
beauty? If you do, it is one where trees, 
IftlantB and flowers haye their proper 
place in it. For I think our 
ki^eafe standard of beauty in 
natare, is largely confined to trees, 
^loyes and flowers, and our best teach- 
ers are those who teach from nature 
The horticulturist of Wisconsin should 
know that thoiisands of school-grounds 
in our state need to be planted to trees 
andshrube. * 

Trees in Sohool-yards.— Children 
need the influenoe which can be impart- 
ed by trees and flowers, and we can do 
It in no better way than by planting 
tiieBi in eyery eohool-yard. Railway 
etatione need the ornament of trees and 
plants, when it can be done with such 
a trifling expenseb We learn by con- 
iaoi and aasoGiation, and if the associ- 
ations of diild life are not filled in with 
the naaful, the good and the beautiful 
thay most certainly will be with the 
vgly and harmf uL 

Fttrks.— Eyery yillage and city in 
enr state should haye its park, or parks, 
and theee groonds should be attractiye 
%m their beau^ of art and nature. Eyen 
Hm deneely populated oitj of London has 



30,000 acres in parks. If saloons are ttie 
breathing places of hell, parks in the 
city are paths to joy and the open gates 
to heaven. Would the paople here in 
Madison for a price vote to have this 
park, or this capitol ground, stripped of 
its trees? I think not. But how many 
boys and girls in this city can give me 
the common name of every tree in this 
park, or its commercial use or value, and 
why? Evfery boy and girl should not only 
learn the names of the plants and trees 
they come in contact with, but every 
farmer's boy should know how to proper- 
ly plant a tree and care for it. 

TkeTield of Horticulture.— -Horti- 
culture is not simply the setting out aad 
pruning of an orchard tree, or to raise 
apples for the market. Plants and trees 
of all kinds, birds and insects, their 
preservation or destruction, all of these, 
claim the attention of the Wisconsin 
horticulturist 

Rare plants, trees and shrubs are be- 
ing imi>orted or produced in our own 
country every year, and Wisconsin grow- 
ers are not far behind in this work. The 
men who originated the Concord grape, 
the Wilson strawberry, or the Wealthy 
apple are public and national benefac- 
tors, and possibly these benefactions 
may take in our own Wisconsin, by in- 
cluding the Wolf Elver apple, the 
Northwestern Greening, and the Jessie 
strawberry. With all or any of these 
I have no special pleading to make, 
but I am quite certain that nearly 
every Wisconsin farmer can raise all the 
summer and late fall apples that his 
family needs at a minimum of oost, 
when the larger item of pleasure, and the 
abundance of healthful food are taken 
into account. I know of many farmers 
who continually say we cannot raise ap- 
ples in Wisconsin, whose boys just as 
continually every year poach on their 
neighbor's orchard. Suppose you have 
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planted some varieties which have failed. 
Is this a eufficient reason for neglecting 
to plant another tree? Is there any 
crop which is always sure, except it be 
that of vice and weeds? The road to 
success in any calling is not by the way 
of indolence, and though fruits are so lus- 
cious, trees plants and shrubs so beauti- 
ful, yet he who produces them does 
not always live in a state of bliss, for 
his eiMmies are counted hf millions, 
and his friends at harvest time by the 
hundredfli 



DlaomsloB. 

Mb. J. M. Smith.— I want to ask Mr. 



Hoziewhat profits he named per aoio 
for small fruit? 

Mb. Hoxie. — I think I named a fair 
profit to be from $30 to $50. 

Mb. Smitil— Is that the best you can 
do? 

Mb. Hoxnc. — Perhaps we can do a 
good deal bettor than that, but when a 
man talks about the profit he can make 
on an acre of wheat which costs fifty 
cents a bushel to produce, that is a 
pretty good profit. I think Mr. Hamil- 
ton, of Kipon, the fruit grower, will gky 
us a larger profit, and Mr. J. M. Smith* 
who asks the question, a muoh laifsor 
profit 



MARKET QABDENINa 

By J. H. SHITS, Green Bay, Wi& 



Stconb ^R{ttr. 



The SolL—I have in my library at 
homo, quite a number of books on gar- 
dening, the best containing about five 
hundred pages, and I am told by our 
friend Morrison that I can have twenty 
minutes to tell you about market garden- 
ing, but perhaps I can tell, in that time, 
the most that I know. I will give you 
oidy the outlines. I prefer a light sandy 
loam for the following reasons: It is 
an easier soil to cultivate. A friend of 
mine who is doing something in the line 
of gardening on a very heavy clay, esti- 
mates that it costs him three times as 
much per acre to cultivate a given crop 
upon his soil, as it does me upon 
my soil, mine being a light sandy 



Another reason why I like it beat is 
that it is a little earlier in the spring;, 
the crops will grow upon it a little faster, 
and they will bo roady for the market a 
little earlier, which gives the light soii 
a great advantage. The crops may not 
be any larger in the aggregate, but very 
often you have three or four days 
or a week advantage in earliness of 
the crop and that will just make tho 
difference between a handsomo pratlk 
and a handsome loss, if you might call 
it so, so that other things being equal, 
let us have the light sandy loam. 

The Manure.— My friends, no soil ia 
rich enough to make garden upon and do 
it successfully without artificial fertili- 
zers. Hence, we must have it manured, 
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t&d I like to put on at the rate of thirty 
to forty loads per acre each year. I man- 
ure all my laad every year, no matter 
what the crops are, and sometimes 
twioe a year. You may think that 
H is heavy manuring, and so it is, but 
iTOwantto take two crops, sometimes 
three, off a piece of land in the course 
•t the season, and that we often do, even 
as far north as Green Bay, and I have 
tried a number of times to get the 
fourth one, but have never made a bril- 
Hant success of that crop. 

The First Plaatinir.— Our first plant- 
mg in the spring commences as soon as 
the ground is fit to work; we don*t wait 
a day after this, and it consists of peas, 
common early peas, the earliest varieties 
that we can get If planted so early, 
tiiey will be getting along slowly even in 
cold weather when the ground is not 
frozen, and if the ground freezes after- 
ward, they will come up. It will hurt 
some of the more tender varieties, but 
the common early pea, the extra early 
Dan Oliourke, the early Philadelphia 
(all these are really the same variety) we 
plant as early as the ground is fit, in 
rows three or three and a half feet apart, 
and then we sow radishes, or some quick 
ffrowlDg crop, between the rows, that will 
be out of the way before the peas come 
OK. The i^eas in their time are out of 
the way to put in another crop— a crop 
of late com, cabbages or rutabagas, 
iomethincr of that kind, so there is no 
trouble is getting on a piece of land, 
that is well cared for, three crops. 

Any of these very early varieties of 
pMB are all <xie and the same, and they 
ne good. Among peas, as a general rule, 
the sweet or^ sugar varieties, the wrin- 
Ided varieties, are not as hardy as the 
others, and should not be planted as 
early, because they will either rot in 
the ground or, if they come up, will 
be feeble and not make a nioe crop; 



so do not plant them until the ground 
gets warm. 

Parsnips— Are another thing thai 
may be sowed very early, provided the 
ground is in good condition. Carrots, 
beats, turnix)s, all of that class, will bear 
a little freezing, after they come through 
the ground, without being injured. 

Asparagua—- 1 have forgotten one 
thing—the asparagus bed. That is one 
of the first things to be cared for, and 
no market garden is complete without 
it 

On this subject a great deal has been 
said and written that is pure unadulter- 
ated nonseDse. In a few words, I wiU- 
try and tell you how I make asparagua 
beds, and I have never seen asparagua 
that excelled mine except once in Phila* 
delphia, where there was some from Paria 
that was better than mine. 

Makingr the Beds.— My beds are 
made in the following manner: The 
ground is a light sandy loam, manured 
very heavily— all we can plow under. 
After plowing and harrowing, we take a 
shovel-plow and make the rows three or 
three and a half feet apart, and six 
inches deep, at least. In these f urrowa 
we place our plants, one year or two, per- 
haps three, but not more than three-year- 
old plants. From the older roots, yon 
don^t get such a good crop; about two 
years old are the best Plant them deep 
enough so that the ground from which 
the stalk starts from the plant will be, 
when it is leveled off, from four to 
six inches beneath the top of the 
soil. Put the plants in this way about 
fifteen to eighteen inches apart After 
they are in, the roots spread out and 
simply fill up your furrow, and your bed 
is made. It is a very simple matter, and 
you have only to keep the weeds and 
grass out and let it grow. The follow- 
ing spring, when the snow goes off, out 
off the tops that have grown during the 
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f%Bi and put on Bome moro. manure, 
•IwajB eBtimating that you can^t get too 
muoh manure on an asparagus bed. We 
take our common six-tine manure fork 
and just fork it in, and it is done very 
rapidly; but be careful not to dig deep 
anough to injure the roots of the plants. 
fEben, rake off your bed and there it is 
caady for another year, and your work 
ioae with the exception of keeping out 
tba weed& 

Outtingr.—The plants will bear some 
•ntting the second year, but not much. 
Ten may cut them for two or three 
waeks or possibly a month, always re- 
membering to cut the etalks clean, no 
matter whether they are large enough 
Ur market or not; but cut them off clean 
ae that when the bed grows up, it will all 
aome up together. At the beginning of 
ttia third year, you can out quite largely, 
tat it will not cut at its best until the 
fourth or fifth year, but to make up for 
that, it is good for a life time. My old- 
est beds are, I think, over twenty years 
old, and they are certainly aa good as 
they ever were, and I think have been 
improving within the last five years. 
Now, gentlemen, that is all there is to 
it, and I hope you all will make asparagus 
bads this spring, if you haven't them. 
There is no article in our garden which 
will raise so large an amount of food 
as asparagus, and it takes but a 
■mall bed to feed a family during the 
entire season. 

Vine Crops.— Now, for the other 
erops. I have mentioned these few that 
will bear setting or planting before the 
frosty nights are gone. There is a cer- 
tain list that will not do well if 
ehilled or frosted. Amonp: these are the 
vines — cucumbers, or melons or squash- 
aa. If they are even chilled they will be 
iamaged, and will not make a first-rale 
arop. The same is true with our beans; 
thay are very tender, particularly Lima; | 



hence, we must be careful in planting 
those to plant as early as possible, but 
not too early. 

Our sweet com, you all know, will 
stand just about the same amount of 
cold that the common field corn wiU^ 
although I don't think it is quite aa 
ready to come up if the weather is very 
cold. 

Early Crcps.— In market gardeniufir 
we want to bear in mind to get our 
crops not only good, but just as early as 
possible, for that is generally where the 
profit comes in. Xiet me illustrate thia. 
A number of years ago, I had a crop of 
cucumbers that was very nice and very 
early. We had none in the marked 
with the exception of those coming in 
from the South. I put the price down 
just low enough to keep out the Southern 
cucumber, and keep the market myself, 
and for a week or ten days I was getting 
from thirty-five to forty cents a dossen 
for all we could pick and carry to the 
market. On one certain morning, some 
six or eight or a dozen growers came in 
with their cucumbers, and the price 
dropped from thirty to forty cents down 
to six or eight. In fact, the market 
broke all to pieces. I had already sold 
enough to give me a nice profit on my 
crop, while my neighbors who had been 
a week behind, scarcely got enough to 
pay for the picking and hauling. 

You will find this to be true with regard 
to many crops and peculiarly so with 
early peas; those who get the first early 
peas will reap the profitable harvest. 

Larsre Crops.— In speaking on this 
subject, I can only throw out a few of 
these brief hints, as my time is limited, 
and I will only say the rule is to get very 
large crops and to get them very early, 
put them up in the host possible maimer, 
and then in marketing, to get just aa 
near the consumer as possible. Do not 
throw th^m on the market unless it ia 
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■■ ibeolute necessity, and if jon do 
tkrvw them, thiow them on somebody 
eWa market besides your own. If I have 
a sorplns of any one thing that I cannot 
sell at home, and it is necessary for me 
te throw it on the market, I send it to 
Cbicago and tell somebody there to sell 
it fer what they can get, thoagh we 
doat often have anything of that kind. 



]>lMS11MiOB« 

'Pbof. CbambbbJjAin. — Where can you 
get two year old plants of asparagus? 

Ms. Smith. — I think there is no diffi- 
enlty in getting them; I think most 
nnnerymen, growers, haye them. 

QuuTXON. — Cant you get any good 
aqiaragus roots out of an old bed, six or 
«ght years old? 

Mb. Smith.— No sir.' Toa oan get 
roots enough, but the produot will be 
■mall and spindling. 

Mil Hoxib.— Isn't it quite an easy 
matter to raise them from the seed? 

Mb. Smixh.— Tes; but, <^ course, it 
takes time. 

Mbs. BABiiOW.— Tou can get roots 
from Mr. Liovitt, of New York. 

Mb. Toole. — We can get them from 
Curry Bro&, Milwaukee, and Hiram Sib- 
1^1 of Chicago. 

PsoF. Chambeklaht. — Hftve you any 
pieterenoe for variety? 

Mb. SMmi— I have my doubts whether 
there is more than a single variety. My 
impression is that the so-called Con- 
over's Oollossal which I am growing, and 
the other varieties, are really the oue old 
variety, grown under different circum- 
itanoes, more favorablo, of course. I 
have some coming on now from Paris, a 
variety of French asparagus, said to be 
the finest in the world. I don't know 
what it win prove to be. « 

Mb. Eeuuxsg.— How much manure 
wn you plow under? 

Mb. Smech.— If it is fine manure, I oan 



plow under seventy-five to ene hondceil 
loads to the acre. 

Pbov. Chambeblaht. — One kimdrsd 
loads wouldn't be half of one inek deepw 

Mb. Smith.— If they are good lazft 
loads, I think they would. I would 
recommend to all farmers and all garden- 
ers to have a good hand cultivator, and a 
good Mathew's seed sower, I find noth- 
ing equal to that. 

Question.— How late in the seaaon do 
you cut your asparagus? 

Mb. Smith. — Generally about the lOtk 
of July, sometimes as late as the 15th, de- 
pending on how early we begin in the 
spring. 

Capt. Potitam. — In the discussion of 
this question, I see you ignore the onion* 

The Chairman. — ^The onion generally 
speaks for itself. 

Mr. Smith.— That is a plant that 
should be sown very early in the spring. 
It needs damp, cool weather to get a 
start, but after it is started it will bear 
a great deal of dry weather, but it would 
be killed by a very early drouth. With 
cabbage, I have generally failed to get 
a very larg» cro^, if I got my seeds in 
early. 

Mr. Lockwood.— -Is there any special 
fertilizer used on onions? 

Mb. Smith. — I have found nothing 
equal to good barn-yard manure or a 
compost heap. 

Mb. Iiockwood. — I have raised a thou- 
sand bushels of onions to the acre, with 
sulphur as a special fertilizer. 

Mr. Smith.— What did you put on 
the ground before you put on the sulph- 
ur? 

Mb. Lockwood.— I put on plenty of 
the old stand-by, barn-yard manure, but 
I never succeeded in raising so large a 
crop of onions without special fertilizers 
I put on to one-eight of an acre, seventy- 
six pounds, pretty highly seasoned. 
That field cost me just seven and a half 
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•tntsto the bushel for mj onions, in- 
dadinif the seed and the cultivation, and 
fertilizers, and they were marketed in 
Toledo, at fourteen cents a bushel. 

Hb. MoRBisoir.— To what do you at- 
tribute your great ouooem as agurdener, 
Mr. Smith? 
Mb. Smith. — ^A stood soil, well adapt- 
drained, heavily 
ghly cultivated, 
could do it with 
I how to do it. I 
manure. I will 
m-yard manure, 
ligointothecom- 
n. I have some 
At deal from the 
tat deal from the 

your situation 
to having water 

» to dig from six 
nowhere deeper 
}a not more than 

mi to ask Mr. 
\^ the sulphur. 
ipply it just as I 



sow the onions. Immediately on the 
preparation of the ground, sow the sul- 
phur and sow the onions; sow it as we do 
landplaster on clover. 

Mb. Smith.— For early potatoes, I pre- 
fer good wood ashes, to any barnyard 
manure we have ever tried, and I would 
put it on at the rate of fifty bushels to 
the acre, and even more if I could get It. 
I have never tried coal ashes, but chem- 
ists tell us they are not valuable. I sow 
the ashes broadcast. I have tried plaster 
but not with very good success. I do 
not find that it is of any value on mj 
land of late years. A good many yean 
ago, we used to use plaster quite suooesa- 
f ully, but of late years, it don't seem to 
do much good. I don't know why it is 
unless it is that the'^ground being ttSL 
of manure, it don't need it. 

Mb. Bbowit.-— It has been recommend- 
ed in our part of the State for rot in po- 
tatoes. 

Mb Hoxie. — Anybody interested in 
this matter of special fertilizers, can get 
some light through Prof. O. E. Atwater, 
who has been making some experi- 
ments at the Connecticut Ck)llege in that 
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RASPBERRY AND BLACKBERRY CULTURR 

By a H. HAHILTOBr, Fond dn Lae CoTinty, Wis. 



Wpzi Tj^wpx* 



Berrlea .and the Farmer.— In a 
mmmtry where 40 to 60 bushels of com 
fi nothing great to boast of, it is not 
■tngnlar that a few beets, onions, cab- 
iMgea, a little lettuce and sweet oonit all 
fodifferently attended to, make up the 
tdtohen garden of the average Western 
Cumer. Yet hie wife and children are 
•8 toD^ of fruits as any other man's 
tmaiUj. Ton will see them, when the 
eeaaon for wild raspberries and black- 
beniefl comes, roaming the meadows 
and prairies in qnest of the early fmit. 
Anybody can raise beans, but berries, 
which are quite as docile under culture, 
are regarded with distrust. By many, 
tjhesa provisions for f amUy living are re- 
garded 88 rather small business, un- 
vorthy of serious attention, or as a sOly 
tfi^x)eition to be over-nice in self-in- 
telgenoe. 

Froit Baising Elevating.— The care 
flad cultivation of small fruits is calcu- 
laied to awaken the best qualities of the 
mind. The work is instructive, pure 
and elevating in everyway. The enjoy- 
ment of these fruits upon the table is 
elevating. Their beauty and flavor 
swaken pleasing emotions. They are 
provided hj a bountiful creator, to min- 
Uer not only to our pleasure, but to our 
health as well. They come to us at that 
particular season of the year when the 
human syetem seems to require just 
vhat they are able to impart. They 
just at the right time, and are 
^toBuit the season. There should 



be, and may be, fruit in every home, 
not merely in scanty supply, but in 
abundance; yet there are thousands of 
families that go without. The trouble, 
small as it is, seems too much for them. 

Preparation of the Soll.~In the 
culture of the raspberry and blackberry, 
ther^ is no particular difference in the 
preparation of the soil. Do not be 
afraid to apply a liberal coating of 
manure, and give a thorough and deep 
plowing. Pulverize the soil with the 
harrow, for the labor bestowed in its. 
preparation is not work thrown away. 

Planting. — ^Plant your raspberries in 
rows, seven feet between the rows, the 
plants two feet apart m the row. Pro- 
cure good, healthy plants and, in plant- 
ing, the roots must be spread and placed 
as near as possible in the way in which 
they grew. Cover the crown of the 
plant two inches deep, pressing the 
earth firmly around it. 

Oare.— The main care which your 
plants will need the first season is 
thorough cultivation, and that is not 
only to be done thoroughly, but often, 
with the cultivator and the hoe. The 
growth will not be as strong the fiml 
year as the second. The second year, aa 
well as succeeding years, not enly 
thorough cultivation i|s necessary, but 
care, that your bushes do not grow too 
high. Pinch the tops off all canes aa 
soon as 18 to 20 inches high. After thai 
let the laterals grow at wilL In spring 
cut laterals back to within U ta 16 
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inohefl of main cane. Remove all the 
old wood as soon as the fruit is gather- 
ed, and bum the same. 

Possibilities. —While other indus- 
iriee of the state have made great ad- 
vancementy and a feeling of pride has 
sprung up among our farmers, as they 
have compared notes with each other 
and seen the possibilities which lie be- 
fore them; while our agriculturists are 
rejoicing in the changes which have been 
made, and are likely to be made, along 
the line of farming, can not we as horti- 
eulturists see great possibilities yet to 
be obtained in our line? 

Small Fruits Improved. — While 
there have tteen great changes in our 
modes of cultivation, what great changes 
have been wrought in our lists of mnall 
fruits of recent introduction! Now we 
have that large and mammoth black rasp- 
berry, the Gregg, the almost iron-clad 
Souhegan, which ripens its fruit early 
and abundantly, and that strong and 
vigorous grower, the Ohio, which has 
proved so -i)rofitable for evaporating. 
Along with these are valuable kinds of 
red raspberries, which, with the blacks, 
give us a succession of fruits. 

LayinfiT Down.— Blackberries can be 
raised successfully and profitably with 
a small amount of labor. Protection 
by laying them down (for protection is a 
great barrier in the minds of many)* 
may easUybe accomplished by remov- 
ing the earth from the side to which 
you wish to bend down your plant, and 
a small amount of earth from the 
side and under the crown of the plant 
to make room for it to sink into; 
thus you are enabled to bend the roots 
and not the canes, and, by having the 
plants in rows 7 feet by 3 feet in the 
row, they are near enough together so 
tkmt whan laid down* one rests partly 



upon the other and is easily oovered. 
Two men in a day and a half or three 
days will cover and protect one acre, 
or in other words, insure you a regular 
yearly crop of from 140 to 175 bushelfl 
of this delicious fruit. 

Eternal Vigilance.— But in thi osra 
and cultivation of these fruits, as well 
as with the strawberry, the dewberry 
currants, gooseberries and grapes, all 
which add to the pleasure and profit of 
the small fruit grower, do not forget to 
exercise a vast amount of Thos. Jeffer- 
son's price of Liberty— eternal vigilanoa 



Dlsoiusioau 

Mr. J. M. Smith.— Would you out the 
Greggs down as low as you say? 

Mr. HAMHiTON.— Yes, I would elip 
them down to a foot and a half; that 
will raise them to the height of four or 
six inches. 

Mr. Thus.- How many plants woiiM 
you advise an ordinary man to plant? 

Mr. Hamilton.— I think fifty black- 
berries will keep the average Wisconna 
family supplied. 

Mr. True.— What is the average Wis- 
consin family? 

Mr. Hamilton. — Prom four to thir- 
teen. 

Mr. Trttr.- What kind of blackberiiee 
do you recommend? 

Mr. Hamilton.— The kind that is cul- 
tivated in my section is the Ancient 
Briton, and for dry weather, for all pur* 
poses, there is no better variety. The 
Snyder is somewhat earlier and is plant- 
ed quite extensively. 

Mb. Hoxik. — The Ancient Briton in 
some parts of the state is called the 
Wisconsin Blackberry; the two are iden- 
ticaL 
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THE FARMER'S FRUIT GhARDEN. 

Bj GSa J. KELLOGG, Bock Coimty, Wta. 



^craillj f apr. 



Families Need Fruit,— 
Itmrj one of the farmer's boys, girls, 
iMby and hired man need, and health 
dbmands that they should have, twp 
bnshelB of strawberries, ene bushel of 
nspberriee, one bushel of dewberries 
moB bushel of curranta and goosberries, 
«■• bufihel of blackberries, 120 lbs. of 
iprapee, ten bushels of apples eaoh and 
•▼ery year, and ten cans of preseryed 
trait for winter. How many of ydu sup- 
^ij your families with a pint apiece a 
HMk from June 1st to October 1st each 
and every year? 

Didn't you, who have no strawberry 
beds, think and act as though one crate 
of fruit was all you oould^ afford last 
jeer, and every year, for canning pur- 
poses? Now, which had you rather do, 
pay 125 for a generous supply of fruit 
«r $25 to ^0 in doctors' bills every year? 
The fruit tastes best to me. 

A Fruit Ooniraot.— Now, what are 
7«a going to do about it? I will enter 
into an agreement with you, and have 
yoor wife take one side of the contract. 
Yon are to furnish an acre, well ma- 
Mitred, fitted and fenced, and $10 to the 
wife or children to buy plants, and you 
agree to jpay them half price, say 5 cents 
A quart, for every quart of nice fruit 
they will raise for five years on that acre 
«f ground. The famOy shall first be 
vopplied with all they can use; after 
that you may sell the surplus, or let the 
wife have it for pin money. Let me 
that this acre, to give the best 
, mn north and south, over a kuoU 



20x8 rods; that it be free from shade, 
well fenced from the chickens, manured 
with well rotted manure free from white 
grrubs and weed seed, making the land 
able to produce 100 bushels of com per 
acre; that it be well fitted by plowing 
and dragging as early in the spring aa 
possible. If the ground is level, ridge it 
sufficient so that water will not stand on 
it in spring. 

About Plaoite.— Now, a word about 
plants. If you want to make this a per- 
manent garden, plant the west and north 
sides, six feet out from the fence, to 
grapes. For black, plant Moore's Early, 
Worden, Concord and Janesville; for 
red, Brighton and Delaware; for white, 
Lady and Niagara. These will cost from 
5 to 25 cents each. Eight feet from the 
grapes (the rows running the long way 
of the garden, so that the horse may do 
most of the cultivating) plant a row of 
currants, gooseberries and pieplant. 

Ourrants.— For currants, plant Red 
and White Dutch, White Grape, Victoria, 
Long-Bimched Holland and Fay's Pro- 
lific, any or all of these. Prices will be 
3 to 5 cents each, except Fay which ie 
higher; buy the best new variety. 

Gooseberries. — Smith's, Downing, 
snme price as currants, except this last 
novelty. I name this row of low-grow- 
ing plants next the grapes, that the 
wagon may be driven over the row in 
drawing in manure. 

Blackberries. — The next, third row, 
plant to blackberries — Snyder for early, 
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Stone's Hard^ and Briton for late. 
Plant three feet apart in the row. These 
plants can be had at 1 to 2 cents each; 
don't buy of traveling men, at exorbi- 
tant prices, poor dead, worthless stock. 
Send direct to the nursery, then you 
can go for the man who fools you, 

Dewberries— The best is Lucretia, 
for all soils. BartelF does weU on clay. 
These can be bought from 1 to 5 cents 
each. Should be planted in the row. 

Black Raspberries. — Tyler, Sou- 
kegan and Gregg, 1 to 2 cents each, for 5th 



Red Raspberries. — Turner and 
Cathbert, for 6th row, if you will keep 
down the suckers. If not, plant Shaff- 
er's and Philadelphia. These reds cost 
J^o to 2 cents each. 

I have mentioned prices of these 
plants that you may not be imi>osed 
upon, either by traveling tramps, or 
those miserable nursery-men. Prices of 
new varieties get cheaper every year. 

Keep Up Ferijility.— Now, wo have 
in the varieties of fruit that will re- 
main on the same ground as long as you 
will probably care for them. Don't for- 
get to keep up the fertility, as these 
plants yield you fruit. Keep them clean 
and well manured; all of them will bear 
Bome the year after planting; some will 
not come to their best until four years 
old. 

Onlture and Treatment— Grapes. 
— ^I can give but few suggestions in the 
Httle time allotted me as to culture and 
treatment. Set the grape roots eight 
feet apart, and six to ten inches deep. 
Prune, or rub off, all the laterals and 
throw the growth into one cane. The 
first year, in November, cut it off eigh- 
teen inches above the ground and bend 
it up or. down the row, and cover with 
earth. The following years train to one 
or more canes with spurs, and in Novem- 



ber cut off three-fourths of all the new 
wood, lay down and cover. After the 
fruit is set, if you want to protect from 
birds, insects, mildew and rot, slip 'a 
small paper bag over the duster and pin 
it about the stem. 

Currants and Goosberries.— The* 
currants and goosberries must be looked 
after early in the season, and when the 
currant worms first appear dust the 
leaves with fresh and pure white helle- 
bore. 

Blackberries.— Set the plants three 
feet apart; nip off the new shoobs at 
three feet high, in June. In November 
loosen the earth about the plant and 
bend it in the root Lay it over, up or 
down the row, always the same way, and 
cover with earth. . In the spring remove 
the covering and get the earth out of 
the row or you will ridge the ground. 
Straighten up the plants, press the earth 
firmly about them, tie to a stake, or ruM 
one wire over the row 2% feet up, and 
tie to that. 

Dewberries.— The dewberries need 
covering in November with marsh hay. 
Lift Ihem above it in the spring and 
leave the hay as a mulch. Be sure that 
there is no grass, clover or weed seed in 
any mulch you use in the fruit garden. 
Mulch eveiything liberally. 

Black Raflpberriee.- The black rasp- 
berries can be easily covered, if you in- 
cline them all one way while they are 
growing. While they usually bear with- 
out, they will always do better with pro- 
tection. Nip the new canes at three feet 
to form laterals and harden up the 
wood. 

Red Raspberries— Are easily cover- 
ed, except Shaffer's, which should be 
trained to one side like the black. Those 
red that sucker must not be permitted 
to grow too thick.' Treat the younc 
plants as weeds. Plant all these tomm 
six to eight feet apart. 
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strawberries.— Now", we come to the 
strawberry rows, and it is best to follow 
earn or potatoes with strawberry plant- 
inCTf if poadble, thereby avoiding the 
white grub. 

You want a eqnare rdd of ground for 
each member of the f amUy, and about 
as many more for visitors and friends. 
If four rows across the garden will be 
enough, plant two of perfect flowering 
kinds and two of pistillates. Between 
two rows of one kind you will get pure 
plants for next spring's planting; so set 
50 plants of a kind, ^ in each row side 
by Bide. 

Varieties.— I will name for the per- 
lact flowering kinds, Jessie, May King, 
IGner, Parry, Wilson and Mt. Vernon. 
PSstiUates, Bubach, Crescent, Manches- 
ter, Jewel and Windsor Chief. From 
thaeeyou may select, or plant them all. 
Yon can have 25 of a kind at * hundred 
rates and have early and late, large and' 
■mail If I could have but 4wo they 
would be Jessie andBubach; next May 
King and Crescent, next Wilson and 
Manchester. The first two are worth 
40, apiece; the others 1&, each. 

Keep the Garden CfleaiL— Plant 
best kinds, and b^ sure you get plants 
pure and unmixed,and keep them so. Set 
anew bed every year; if the old bed does 
net get too grassy, leave it for 2d and 3d 
crops, but for the 1st, year after planted 
hoe that strawberry bed every Monday 
morning, just as sure as the washing is 
done. Keep the whole garden clean by 
frequent cultivating and hoeing. Culti- 
vate shallow, but often; this is very 
aasential in time of drouth, and after 
arery rain. 

Plant your strawberries 4 ft. by 1, 2 or 
3 ft, as you chpose, in the row, for 
matted rows. In hoeing train them up 
and down the rows. Keep picking off 
•n bloasoma the first year, giving the 
atraoffth to the planta. 



Lai^e Borries— Mulching.— If you 
want fancy berries, . a good many of 
which will fill a tea cup, plaut two feet 
apart each way and keep off the nmners. 
Don't hoe or cultivate about the straw- 
berry more than a half -inch deep. In 
November if the matted rows are too 
thick, take a knife and cut out all the 
small and puny plants before freezing 
up. As soon as the ground is frozen 
one inch deep, cover the entire bed and 
paths with marsh hay, or cut corn stalks 
just so you can't see the foliage; don't 
put on too much. In spring leave the 
mulch all on, ox>ening up if plants don't 
get through. This mulch makes a dean 
bed for clean fruit and protects in time 
of drouth. Hand weed what is necea- 
sary before fruiting. 

Do not plant pistillate varieties alone. 
While set beside perfect flowering kinds, 
they are the most productive of any. 
Every strawberry catalogue should be 
marked so that you may know which 
are pistillate and which are not. 

Successftil Betums. — In summing 
up this question of small fruit, I will ^ 
name some instances of successful re- 
turns with good culture: 

C. Eouse, of Iowa, 1886, with Crescent, 
Wilson, Manchester and Sharpless, from 
16 rows, 29 rods long, picked 3030 qts., 
which is 261-^ qts., per square rod. This 
was a dry season. 

Thos. E. Boot, of Illinois, 1888, IJi 
acres of Crescent and Miner, set 3}i ft., 
picked 2,500 qts., 313:^ per square rod. 

Jewell strawberry, in 1885, gave 
80 qts. -poT square rod, Bubach, in 
1885, gave to one boy, in two hours' 
picking, before breakfast, 72 qts. One 
hundred Crescent plants, the following 
year, yielded 500 qts. of fruit, while one 
picker, at Minneapolis, picked 239 qts. of 
Countess in one day. 

B. S. Hozie, of EvansvUle, in 1886, had 
112 qts. from a patch 16x24 feet, 37)^ 
qts. per square rod. 
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W. T. Soott, Bofloobel, in 1885, from 
90 rods took 126 bn., l}i bu. per rod. 
These were Greecent and Wilson. 

Levi Chase, Madison, Wis., grew over 
i bn. per square rod of Wilson, Crescent 
and Winder Chief. 

J. C. Jenks, JanesTille, when Wilson 
did better than now, grew 4}^ bu. on 1 
square rod, and Mr. J. F. Morse, the 
same year, grew 5 bu. per rod. 

Mr. Loudon reports Jessie in hills as 
yielding 600 bu. per acre. 

Now, there is no need of any one who 
has a spare rod of ground doing with- 
out strawberries. The returns of black 
raspberries are from 3 to 8 qts. per hill 
in favorable seasons, and blackberries 
yield equally as well, while red raspber- 
ries yield about the same to the square 
rod, and grapes from 10 to 20 lbs. per 
vine, each year, and many bunches of 
grapes will fill a market basket. 

A Gk)OdMlxtTire. — Mix brains, com- 
mon sense, muscle and manure in the 
right proportion, and you can raise any- 
thing the soil will produce, and in quan- 
tities according to the mixture you ap- 
ply. Do not expect ^'grapes of thorns or 
figs of thistles," although I have seen 
splendid Jessies where the thistles pre- 
vented the picking of the fruit. 

Bequisites for Success.— Good soil, 
well dralne^t rich in composts, free from 
weeds and white grubs, good kinds, irue 
to name, well planted, well culti- 
vated, properly protected, in ordi- 
nary seasons will pay a wonderful per 
cent, on all the investment, and you can 
hare strawberries that you can cut with 
a carving knife. Of course you must 
look out for the leaf roller, crown borer, 
thrip, white grub, and a host of other 
pests. Mow the strawberry beds right 
after fruiting, and to destroy these leaf - 
eatuig uueolit bum whsn there is a brisk 
wimd, for Im a dry aeaaoB it may injure 
OfSUdft I 



The leaf -eating insects of any plant or 
tree may be easily destroyed by whit* 
hellebore, London purple or Paris green, 
when the fruit is not maturing. We 
can't have anything without some sweaty 
and sometimes a good deal. Every plant, 
shrub, grain, fruit, vegetable, grass, tree 
in the forest, and fruit tree, from the time 
of the garden of Eden till now, has its 
I)eculiar enemy, and man is not an ex- 
ception, for woman is after him and the 
devil is after them both. 



Apple Growing in Wisconsin. 

VThj it is Vnsuceessfal. 

1. We plant on low, black soil, ua- 
drained or unridged, or on the south and 
southeast side hills. We should plant 
on the top of clay timber ridges, north 
and northeast side hills. 

2. We have been planting for forty 
years the tender or half-hardy sorts, and 
too larger trees. 

3. We neglect to prune the tree to 
one central trunk, with only side branch- 
es at nearly right angles 86 inches apart 

4. We do not shade the bodies from 
the day of planting to protect from the 
borer, and the heat of the sun, summer 
and winter. 

6. We too often neglect to fence, and 
often the cattle do the pruning. 

6. We often grow them too fast and 
too late in the season, especially for the 
first six or eight years. Do not stimu- 
late to growth after the 1st of July. 

7. We starve them to death after 
they come to bearing. 

8. We do not protect from our inseot 
enemies by spreading with poison after 
blossoming in spring and early summer. 

9. We often let our trees overbear, 
and thereby injure the vitality of the 
tree, and if this is followed l^ a kezd 
winter the tree ii injured and often 
killed. 
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ICX Because of hard winterB— more 
beca«0e the foregoing preoantions have 
been neglected than the neoeflsary mjuiy 
bjoold. 

In order that the eeTerily of the win- 
ters maj be understood, I herewith ap- 
pend a BynopsiB of the past fourteen 
winters, with a more extended report* of 
this winter just dosing: 

The record below was taken on the 
ZKxrtii side of a hard maple tree with a 
I^arenheit mercury thermometer. Only 
■ooh days are given as went to zero and 
below, including also November and 
Deoamber, 1887: 

KoTeinbcir» 1887. 

Korember 28th, 6 below, zera ' 

Decembery 1887. 

December 22d, zero; 24th, zero; 28th, 
12 below; 29th, 16 below; 30th, 19 below. 
FWe days at zero and below aggregat- 
ed 47 degrees. 

Janvarj, 1888. 
Januaiy 2d, 8 below; 3d, 15 below; 9th, 
3 below; 10th, 10 below; Uth, 18 below; 
121^ 12 below; 13th, 12 below; Uth, 22 
below; 15th, 27 below; 16th, 30 below; 
17th, 10 below; 18th, 20 below; 19th, 10 
below; 20th, 15 below; 21fit, 30 below; 
22d, 17 below; 24th, 9 below; 26th, 5 be- 
low; 28th, 10 below. Nineteen days at 
Hroaod below aggregrated 282 degrees. 

February, 1888. ^ 

February 6th, 7 below; 7th, zero; 8th, 
21 below; 9th, 27 below; lOih, 21 below. 
Uth, 18 below; 15th, 10 below; 16th, zero, 
26th, 7 below; 27th, 12 below; 28th, zero; 
Eleven days aggregated 123 degrees.* 

To the first of ICaroh for the past 
winter, thirty-six days at zero and below 
agpgregrated 468 degree& We hope we 
ksTS passed most of the zero weather 
for this winter. 

The following figuxea will give the 
L for the past thirteen winters: 



«llmli, \9SLhBB givan but oee daj below wt 



Tenter of 1074-6 gaTe^Tdayi below, a8gres<^ 
iDg 748 degree!. 

Winter of 187B-6 g&Te 14 dajB below, aggrogw^ 
ing idO degrees. 

Winter of 1870-7 ga^e 41 dajB betow, •ggngat- 
ing 418 degreee. 

Winter of 1877-8 gsve 4 days below, aggngs^ 
ing 8S degrees. 

Winter of 1878^ gaTe 28 dajB below, aggTBga^ 
ing 886 degrees. 

Winter of 187M0 gave 15 days below, aggvegat- 
ing 100 degrees. 

Winter of 1880-1 gave 88 days below, aggregat- 
ing 606 degrees. 

Winter of 1881-2 gave 11 days below, i 
ing 61 degrees. 

Winter of 1888-S gave 47 days below, i 
ing G97 degrees. 

Winter of 1888-4 gave 88 days betow, aggtegat- 
ing 371 degrees. 

Winter of 1884-5 gave 62 days below, aggregate 
ing 669 degrees. 

Winter of 1886-0 gave 87 days below, aggregat- - 
ing 278 degrees. 

Winter of 1880-7 gave 88 days below, aggregat- 
ing 448 degrees. 

The coldest month in thirty-two years 
was February, 1875. Twenty days below 
zero aggregated 324 degreea The cold- 
est days during the last fourteen winters 
were as follows: 

winter of 1874-6. Jantiary 9, 80 below; 1876-0, 
February 8, 17 below; 1870-7, Januaiy 85, 80 be- 
low; 18rr-8, January 7, 16 below; 18^78-9, Janu- 
ary 8, 88 below; 187S^ Deoember 18, 80 below; 
1880-^, January 10, 87 below; 1881-2, Januaiy 81, 
14 below; 1881^ January 81, 80 below; 1888-4 
January 6 and 0, 86 below; 1884-6, January O and 
88, 80 below; 1886-0, January 88 and Februarys, 
88 below; 1880-7, January 7, 87 below; 188r-^ Jaa- 
uary 10 and 81, 80 below. 



J>!acassloii« 

Mb. West.— What pruning do you give 
your currant bushes? 

Mb. EsiiLOGO.— Take out the old wood 
after three years old; renew the bush 
continually from year to year. The 
black currant might need nipping on the 
shoots after a season's growth. 

Mb. J. M. Skits.— How does Fay's 
Prolific do? 

Mb. ExUiOGa— It is paying vary wil. 
It ia a large, late varied, siaOar to the 
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«id oherrf currant in Bize, but much bet- 
ter in yield. I would trim out the old 
wood from blackberries in the tall; if I 
were trimming for shortening in for 
fruit, I would trim off any time in June 
after the growth has made one foot . 

IdjR. Smith. — Why do you recommend 
so many kinds of strawberries? 

Mb. Eeixogo. — There are a great 
many different tastes, and you can have a 
dozen varieties of strawberries at the 
same price you can have one or two 
kinds. 

QuBsnoN. — Have you for sale the 
Janesville grape? ^ 

Mb. Ejez^logo.— Tea, and it ia good for 
everything but to eat 



Mb. SxTHOtTB. — It seems to be ripe the 
earliest and the latest of any grape pro- 
duced, and it may be good to eat under 
the impression that it is a new grape im- 
ported from France, but I think it is 
good for nothing except aa a wind- 
break. 

■ Question.-— Isn't it good forpre^rv- 
ing? 

Mb. KELiioaG.— The best way to pre- 
serve grapes is to sit up nights and eat 
them. 

Question.— I would like a remedy for 
the currant borer? ' 

Mb. Keijx>gg. — The best remedy m 
the knife and the fire; out out the old 
^wood and burn it 



POTATO CULTUEE, 

By EENHEDY SCOTT, Colombia Coiuty, Wis. 



difi^ ^Hfrer^ 



Kind of Soil to Select.— The kind 
of soil to select is a very essential ele- 
ment in the success of potato culture as 
well as in any other crop, and I think 
more essential in this than in most 
others. While in nearly all other crops, 
good land in good condition will produce 
an average orop, it is not so with pota- 
toes. It is necessary to have what is 
generally styled with us sandy loajn, 
and that in good condition. After it 
has been seeded down to clover, give it 
a good coat of bam-y/ird manure, about 
25 loads to the acre, plow early in the 
fall, and in the spring thoroughly culti- 
vate till it is well pulverized to the 
depth of four or five inches, and well 
mooth with a amoothing harrow. 



Marking the Ground.— Now it ia 
ready to be marked, which I do one way 
with an ordinary marker making four 
marks^ three feet apart To mark the 
other way we take an ordinary sulky 
com plow; taking off one foot from each 
side, fix the others stationary with rod 
holding them just three feet apart, 
furrowing across the marks to the depth 
of at least four inches. I have obtain- 
ed best results from planting thatdepth, 
using an ordinary tracer to assist in 
getting rows straight and of equal width. 
The planting to this depth is necessary 
for two reasons— it puts the seed deep 
enough into the ground bo that we 
may get the full benefit of thorough 
dragging before the young plants 
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I^Air sppearanoe aboye ^oiind, and 
•gain just as they are out of the ground. 
This should be done with a Scobic 
KazTow, or some other slanting tooth 
kanow. I have never found one that 
does as well as this. Second, I find if 
fhe ssed is not put into the ground 
from four to fire inoheB deep that we 
have a great many iwtatoes that grow 
oot of the ground and beoome sunburned 
and hance good for nothing but feed or 



Frepaiinar the Seed— Selecting and 
preparing the seed should be done with 
a great deal of eare, as upmi this, in eon- 
nection with planting, to a oertain ex- 
tent, depends the difference between a 
good paying crop and an aTerage or poor 
trop; if the seed fails in 1-15 ef this it 
will reduce the yield at least 12 bushels 
par acre. On aa arerage crop this is toe 
much to lose. The seed should be taken 
from medium sized, smooth potatoes; 
first cut the seed end eS and threw 
away, then cutting the pieeas so there 
win be two eyes to the pieoe. This 
skottld be done on wet days, er if extra 
balp has to be hired, it is best to hire 
womea to do this, as there will be quite a 
wring in axpenae, and the woric will be 
as wall done. Seed should be cut a few 
days before planting on aooount of be- 
aamha^ damaged from being kept in a 
pQ* If kept any length ef time should 
he put in bushel boxes. 

Hie planting should be done by hsT- 
Ing a boy drop potatoes by going acroaa 
Ibe farrows, putting one seed in a place, 
and a man follow up and wptw with a 
boa. Am to time of planting, it is beat to 
plaat aa early as we can immediately 
aftor patting in the small grain, as it 
giTsa Ihe tubers the best part ef the 
grewisg season for deTelopment While 
■MM l&bik late planting makea leas 
tievble to fight the petate bagi^ giye 
ma tbd eariy plaataaf. 

9 



Cultivation.— The cultivation shonll 
begin just before the plants make their 
appearance, with a slanting tooth bar* 
row, as stated aboye, and do not be 
afraid to giro the ground several thor- 
ough draggings at different times till 
the potatoes are all up. Then put a fine 
tooth single horse cultivator at work, 
and you need not be afraid of overdoing 
this part ef the work, for the ground 
should be stirred immediately alter 
every rain to prevent the starting cl 
weeds; at least it should be cultivated 
twice each way with this tool, as by this 
means you can ripen the crop from 5 te 
10 days sarlier. The hilling should be 
done, just as the vines are in full bud te 
blossom, with a single shovel plow witk 
wings en, gmng both ways^ 

FUrbtlnc tke Potato Buff.-^ne 
meet important thing in this lati- 
tude is the fighting of the potato bui;^ 
which we do with Paris green mixed 
vith land plaster. Take a good box, 
about the size of a boot and shoe box, er 
a little deeper, cut and fit pieces ef inek 
boards about aa inch squaxe in the In- 
ride ef the box every ten inehes, making 
them reach across the same, and fasten 
by driving a nail from the eutside into 
each end (not pnttLug cross pieces di- 
rectly under eadi other). Then fit a 
cover en with hinges, and fasten with 
clasps, te keep shut Tack narrow 
pieces ef cloth on edge ef box te keep 
plaster from sifting out Find center 
and put hole through shortest way «a 
which to revolve the box, by putting crew- 
bar or any iron bar for axle. Nail two 
orotched sticks to pieces of timber 8 by 
8 inches, making them of sufQcient 
height to let the box revolve when hung 
on bar in these crotches. Then put half 
the plaster that can be handled in be^ 
putting Paris green in at the rate oi IS 
to 14 ounces to the hundred weight ef 
plaster. For example: If your bex 
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wii haadl* 100 lbs. (and thui ia about 
tlia right size), put 60 lbs. plaster and 
^>rdad orer this 6 or 7 oz. Paria graen; 
then add 60 Iba. mora plaster and 6 or 
7 Ob greea. Shut box coyer tight, re- 
▼olya about ten timesy and your oom- 
pound is ready for use, well mixed. 

Aa ereryono does not haye scales, 
we usually haye a small can that will 
kold a pound of green, as a measure, 
and as our plaster oomes in bags of 
200 lbs., it is not much trouble to 
get along. In putting it on the po- 
tato yines, we carry it in pails and 
scatter oyer the land. I haye used 
a smi^ tin can with bottom punch- 
ad full of small holes, but think it 
4oes not pay, as I find when I use plaa- 
tw moat bountifully, have always had 
the beat crop. Two men will mix 
amd put on 600 lbs. in a day. This 
■bould ooyer ordinarily about 2 or 3 
asrea aooording to the condition or 
growth of yine and amount of bugs. 
The mixture should be applied when 
t)M young bugs are nicely hatched out. 
After waiting a few days it is generally 
maoeasary to go oyer the patch and put 
same on the hills where the bugs haye 
hatched; this will have to be governed 
by oiroumstanoea. But we are satisfied 
that the increase of crop, whea plaster 
IB used, will more than doubly pay for 
same, and time of putting it on. 

Harvesting. — ^In harvesting, we dig 
ifith six-tined forks. We go over the 
ground and first pick up the merchant- 
able potatoes and put them in boxes 
made of lath with board ends; inside 
Measurement 12 inches deep, 16}^ inches 
kmg, and 14 inches wide, which hold an 
even full bushel, haul them to a pit, or, 
better still, to a building and store till 
time to selL Then we pick up the small 
anea in the same way and take to the 
aellar^ and, during stormy weather, and 
in the winter, wa look them oy«r, gat- 



ting out those fit for house use and seo4. 
The very small ones we keep for faad 
for stock in the fall and winter; I think 
they are worth 15 centa per buahel, with 
a grain ration. 

Cost of Oultivation.— The oost of 
cultivation and marketing I find aa fol- 
lows: 

Br. 

To rent of one acre ^ $i M 

To preisairingood marking..... «. t W 

To pUiJj Ung 1 a^ 

TopuTiiigon plaster , — 80 

ToplaHter, 3501l>H.at46ct8 1 11 

To ParLs |?reen, 2 Ibn. at 25 cts fiS 

To lirafff^ing and cultivating , 1 W 

To hrj^K-^ting, 100 bii. at >^^ctS 6 fli 

To5bu. M'od and cutting t'4uu«..,.. 1 ia 

To marketins 100 bu., IH milM S Bl 

Total 91 ir 

Or. 
To 100 bo. atSScte «.... $SB St 

Tosobu. atsoctB laoa 

To2tbiLBmaUatlOola 1 OS 



Total 

Less expense, , 



, fsaoa 



Profit f* « 

This 170 bushela to the acre ia mn^ 
over an average crop, nor is the prioe» 
38 cts., aboye the ayerage for a series aC 
years, as I haye aimed to giye facta, nai 
any fancy drawn theories. While this 
year, in the yioinity of my home, asBMS 
crops, or at least one, were sold thai 
brought $90 per aor« as groas reoeipti^ 
yet this was the beat crop, I think, m 
the oounty. Others brought from 93i 
to $60, the extra prioe making up the di*- 
ficiency in yield. 

Varieties to Baise.-* As to kinds !• 
raise, select some single standard yaria% 
and raise this; it will giye the best re- 
sults, as most farmers have not the aa»- 
veniences to keep separate several va- 
rieties; leave the experimenting to tli* 
Experiment Station (which ia dciag 
grand work for the farmer of tUa 
state), or to seed-men, who are making a 
business of this work. The farmer who 
raises but one variety can always sell to 
better advantage, especially if ha ahowld 
have a oar-load. If a leas an&ottBt^iC ft 
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!• m sUndard Tarietf, the buyer oon sf- 
iord to pay more, for he can go out and 
laiy a car-load of that Tariety, as straight 
car-loads sell to better advantage in the 
flsneral market. Again, the farmer who 
i enough to have a car-load to sell, 
bring the local buyer to pay what 
tbe market will afford, or ship himself. 
This year I know a single instance where 

• man was offered 25 cents, and plenty 
'^aa being purchased at that price, while 
Aa party who had a car-load, shipped to 

• reliable oommission merchant in Ghi- 
oago and net returju gave him Q}i cents. 
But in order to get this fancy price, you 
■nrnt select or assort closely, not being 
■Craid to take out the small ones, as the 
•oiuramara in the ottieo will not pay for 
Ihem. Then make a oar of second sort- 
Id0I and ship these* and they will sell to 
90od advantage. 



The Industry Growing.— I hara 

spent some time to asoertam it thia iar 
dustry is on the increase. For this p«r« 
pose I have consulted the depot agents 
at the following stations, and find tag 
1882 and 1887 the number of oar-loads to 
be as follows: 

lan. un, 

Wyocena f 

Doyolstown If M 

Rio IS m 

F*llElv«r 61 H 

Total car-loAds • 7S lOt 

Estimating a oar-load at 400 busheISp 
we have 40,400 bushels, and estimating 
the average price last fall at GO oents, we 
find the value of potatoes sold as above 
to be $24,210. Has there been any other 
same number of acres of land, with aa 
equal amount of farm labor, that have 
produced anywhere near this amoUBli 
for one crop? 






BXPERIENCE IN POTATO RAISING. 

Bj HATT AHSEBSOISr, Dane County, Wisi 
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Vo Role OertaiXLr-Althongh I ha^e 

ta growing potatoes in a small way 
40 yearsi I must oonf ess that I oan- 
■01 give any oertain rule or process 
If iMTsby I can be oertain of raising a 
QDs4 orop every year. I have experi- 
— ntwd in various ways ef planting— 
ftl fianting large potatoes whols^ ia out- 
tfnc la small and large pisosSi 

▲a Bzperlment in OhiOw— About 40 
i agev ia Ohio, I planted 31^ of an 
i ia potatoes^ The lot was 220 feet 

hmg sod 50 feet wide. Through the oen- 
t«r«f tiu*M» Ittigthwise, I planted one 
■Bar flC laxiib JCtvad potatossi whals; on 



eaoh side of that row I planted the 
end of large potatoes, the potatoes being 
out in two; did not plant the stem end* 
The rest of the lot wss planted with the 
same variety of potatoes, out to twe 
or three eyes in a piece. The row plani^ 
edwith whole potatoes produced eae^ 
fourth more and larger potatoes tksa 
any row planted with outtings of twos* 
three eyes, and one-eight more than tha 
rows that were planted with the wkelo 
of the seed end This lot of less thsaiM 
sore preduoed 73 buahslSi 

Plai&ttnff Whole.— Sinos thai 
I havo freqasatly planted largo 
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VMdium sized pot atoes whole, with good 
results. I would not plant long potatoes 
^hole, as they would grow too many 
^ps; but round potatoes grow tops only 
drom the seed end when planted whole. 
In planting large i)otatoes whole, I plant 
trom two to two and one-half feet apart 
In the rows, while in planting small seed, 
I plant from 12 to 18 inches apart, rows 
three to three and one-half feet apart. 
Siarly potatoes that grow small toi>8 can 
1)e planted closer than varieties that 
crow large tops. 

To Grow a. Good Crop.— To grow 
«^ood crop of potatoes we must have 
Q^ood land, good seed, and good culture. 
I have raised a good crop by planting in 
-s field that was an Alsike clover pasture 
Kor two years. The seed was dropped in 
tke furrow close to the land side, every 
4hird furrow; the furrows, 13 inches 
wide, I plowed about four inches deep. 
About the time the potatoes began to 
«eme up, I harrowed thoroughly, and 
when one foot high, cultivated with a 
Aree-shoveled iron cultivator, then 
luadged up high with a horse-hoe with 
wings on. That year my neighbors' po- 
'tetoes that had flat culture rotted badly. 
It was a wet season; my potatoes were 
«aved by the deep furrow between the 
flows, thus preventing the water from 
oimking around them. 

Method of Plantinjr.— My usual way 
of planting potatoes is to plant en land 
that had been in corn the previous year, 
Qtk clover sod manured before plowing 
2or corn. I plow the stalks under about 
«even inches deep. I have a three-row 
«orn marker made of 2 by 8 inch plank, 
sunners three feet long sharpened on the 
mnderside. A man ridos on it, and if done 
^loon after plowing,, the marks will be 
^eep enough to drop the potatoes in; I 
•over with a three-plank slioker, the man 
viding on it and going over the ground 
^th ways. Sometimes I use a smooth- 
dif harrow to oover with. 



Oultivatingr. — I do no more work un- 
til the tops begin to appear; then harrow 
so as to kill all weeds, and cultivate 
with sulky cultivator when 8, 10 or 12 
inches high, using horse hoe with wings 
on to finish. I have no time to use a 
hand hoe or pull weeds. Foxtail grew 
last year after we finished cultivating, 
yet I had a good crop of potatoes for so 
dry a year. 

Pitting the Land.— My land la roll- 
ing prairie; good oom land, with a porous 
clay subsoil, of a brown color. Last fall 
I began to plow a cornstalk field for 
potatoes. The land had been in Alsike 
clover for two years, then manured and 
planted in com last spring. This field I 
plowed with a three horse new deal plow, 
about 7 or 8 inphes deep, and followed 
after with a subsoil plow, loosening the 
ground in the bottom of the furrow trotn. 
four to five inches deep, as I believe in 
plantinsr potatoes shallow. I expect to 
have plenty of loose soil under the po- 
tatoes, which I think will be of benefit 
whether the season is wet or dry. 

Varieties. — Par information on 
this subject, I refer yov to Professor 
Henry's late bulletin. You will find 
more truthful information in it in regard 
to varieties than yon will in all the 
advertising catalogues. It a man has 
any respect for his character for truth 
and veracity, he had better not recom- 
mend any one variety as being better 
than all others. Yet I am in favor of 
experimenting with new kinds and of 
changing to the best. It is better to 
lose a fow dollars in obtaining new seed 
than to plant varieties that are run out. 
I sent five varieties of potatoes to mj 
p regent farm from Ohio (23 years ago) 
before I moved to it, and was ridioul- 
ed by those then living on it. Amonff 
those varieties was the Peacbblow, 
which proved one of if net the rmcy 
best potatoes in its day. A variety t& 
a dry sesjon and oa good potato 
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may be mealy, and quality first-rate. 
Ln a wet seaaon or on wet land, or if 
not ripe, it may be unfit for table use. 
I believe in planting early. I haye 
early Obios, Early Harvest, May-Flower 
and Clark's No. 1, wbiob I tbink are as 
good as any I bave for early. I have 
txnigbt four new rarietiee tbis year, and 
hitend to get suob as are reoommended 
by reliable growers* 

Dlmrii^ff and Marketing.— -I dig 
witb a oommon-sense digger; I am in 
hope of getting something better, as 
the objectionable part of the business is 
ttie pioking. I sort in the field, put- 
ting small ones in bags and the large 
OQesin wagons. If there is a market 
near home, sell at home; if not, ship, to 
the best market It costs as muck to 
haul potatoes on a wagon 15 miles, as it 
does on the cars 150 miles. I have seen 
a statement that it requires about 10,000 
bosh^ of x>otatoeB a day to supply the 
CSucago market. The demand for po- 
moes, within the last few years, has in- 
oreased more than for any other crop the 
tanners produce. Therefore we may ex- 
pect a market every year for an average 
crop of potatoes. If each family of five 
persona in the United States consumed 
f6tir quarts of potatoes each day, it 
would require 480,000,000 bushels a 
year. This year hundreds of thousands 
oC bushels of potatoes have been imi>ort- 
•dto this country. You can see foreign 
fjipiaties of potatoes quoted in the Chi- 
ORgo market. Canada, Nova Scotia and 
Bfenr Brunswick, can, and would supply 
flie Eastern States with potatoes, if it 
ware not for the duty of 15 cents per 

Ktlling Potato Bu£rs«— 1 want to say 
flomething In regard to killing potato 
taga, as I have a different plan for kill- 
ing ^em from Ji^j friend from Bio. I 
^ve a pair of trucks, such as we used to 
ytm under threshing maobine powers. I 



I have two kerosene barrels that holdflflj^ 
gallons eacli. I have taken two pieceaelt 
inch hose, one seven feet and one sue 
feet, and secured each of them into th^ 
bottom or the side of the barrel, orrathr 
er fastened them to an iron spigot m 
the barrel. At the other end of the bofi%. 
I bave adjusted the rose of a oommoA 
sprinkling can. I fill those barrels witb 
water, and I sent to New York for Jjodt 
don purple which costs ten oenta m^ 
pound; I put that into the water, and!, 
one man sits behind and another in fron:^ 
straddling a barrel, and they can spdar- 
kle two rows of potatoes as fast aa jEeaB- 
horse can walk. I find this better than 
the Paris green, and it won't blow away 
or injure the plants. Arsenic is about 
the cheapest thing, but it requires a 
great deal of care. 



DUOOMIOB. 

Mks. Bablow. — ^We have what I ool^ 
an improvement on the methods suggest- 
ed by both gentlemen, for destroyini^ 
potato bugs. We have an old cart tA- 
tachment, such as is used for sprinkliBig 
the streets, and one man and a team oa» 
sprinkle four to six rows at a time» aiiA 
it works first-class. 

Mb. Anderson. — I should think 
would sprinkle more on the ground 1 
on the potatoes 

Thb Chaibkan. — ^That could be 
lated by perforating in rows. 

Mb. Jaoobs. — I would like to know if 
there is any remedy for the scabbineasof 
potatoes. 

Prof. CHAMBBBXiAnr. — I dont thinfe 
we have had any real light in regard t^ 
that. We ean tell the nature of tho^ 
scab, but what brings it we don't know.. 
Saody land produces it much less fro- 
quently than a richer clayey land,. 
Furthermore, fresh manure, not properljr' 
mixed through the soil, produces soab- 
blness, but I don't know of any way tc* 
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nliey* potCktoM from Boabbinese in a 
wet season. 

Mb. Toous.^What is the proper mix- 
ture for Paris Green T 

Peof. CHAMBBRiiAiif.— Fourteen ounc- 
es of Paris Green to one hundred pounds 
ng fifty pounds 
t then spreading: 
Paris Green, then 
again, 
made an experi- 
potatoes some 
many rows 'and 
lanure, then on 
I put manure 
)r before. Then 
put rotted saw- 
Knd out a little 
ound where the 
put on the scab 
the ground had 
before, the scab 
vhere the rotted 
e potatoes were 
9, not a particle 
kke such experi- 
find them valua- 

lo you plant in 

[link I can raise 
e. I think it is 
id digging with 
ar, I think you 
give my potatoes 
people; I don't 
rou do it at the 
)e just as soon as 
Qted about the 
Ki about twenty 
and I certainly 
tatoes in my sec- 
le hundred bnsh- 
l not give them 
latever. Indrop- 
vs, my men carry 
3k, and their iiv- 



stmetions are to drop a piece of potato 
and put their foot on it. Then I put oA » 
slicker, which passes both ways and 
covers them very quickly, and don*t 
think I oould cover them that way if 
they were planted in hilla I ridge 
them up. I have tried flat culture, bnt 
have not done as well as on shallow cult- 
ure. 

Mel Liouis. — I have followed Mr. 
Terry's mode of planting in five or aix 
inches on sandy land, and I raised one 
hundred and forty-seven bushels to the 
acre by flat culture. It adds to the culti- 
vation, because we can drag them longer 
and keep them cleaner. 

Mr. Anderson. — In a dry season, I 
think fiat culture will do, in a wet sea- 
son, I think they will rot. 

Mr. Mills.— I would like to ask Mr. 
Scott why he out off the seed end of kia 
potato and threw it away? 

Mr. Scott.— The reason is that then 
are too many eyes in that part of tha • 
potato, and hence, will give too many 
stalks, which will throw out roota taiEL 
bring forth potatoes making dmbo^ 
smaller ones. 

Mr. Mills. — A good many years agjo^ 
one year potatoes were very scarce, al^ 
we had to buy them and pay from $L*I^ 
to $2 a bushel. I cut off all the aed 
ends of the potatoes that I laid in for 
the winter, and we ate the rest o< thase. 
In the spring I planted the seed eada, 
and I had the largest field of the 
even potatoes that I ever raSaeol In 
life. 

The Chatrmak. — I think 1 earn teR a 
bigger story than that A few yasara 
ago, when potatoes were very searoe ia 
our Gounty, the i>otato parings aromaift 
the hotel were picked up, and froaok 
them we raised potatoes that, I thii^ 
weighed four pounds, some of them. 

Mb. Uiu]|uhart.— Speaking about po* 
tato scab, I have been for several yaia% 
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Imbled very badly witk it My land is 
niher a heary clay loam. A year ago 
k0t sprinci after the /i^round was well 
pveparedf I happened to have two bush- 
els of air-alacked lime. I sprinkled that 
psetty freely over the ground and raised 
tte best potatoes that I have for many 
years. Of oourse, I don't know whether 
&e lime had anything to do with it 

Mk. Kxzxogg. — I would like to know if 
feaehed or vnleached ashes will help po- 
tatoes, and if so, how much? 

Mb. J. M. Bmitb.— If I used unleached 
aabes, I would put it on at the rate of 
i fifty to seventy-five bushels to the 
and about double that amount 
where we have leached ashes; there ian't 



much danger of putting on too muck. 
In regard to cutting off the seed enda 
and throwing them away, last sprinfi 
I saved a bushel of the seed ends and 
planted them by themselves, rigkt 
in the middle of the piece of tw« «r 
three acres that I was planting, a&i 
I found that when we came ta dig 
them, the yield was just about thi 
same, and the potatoes about the 
si;^. But those coming from the 
ends wore nearly a week earlier thaai 
the others. 

Mb. Lookwood. — Having tried tiie «»- 
periment for seven years, I find the seed 
end invariably produces aja earlier p»- 
tata 
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GRAIN RAISING. 

By GEO. C. HILL, Fond du Lao Ck)iuit7, Wii. 
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A S«ntixnent Agrainst It— One is 
alnost at a loss to know why inf orma- 
fion is called for on this subject, when 
it is well known that the growing senti- 
inent of our best farmers, and indeed of 
i^ whole State, is away from this in- 
shastry. But I have thought that in 
ftke xac8 for the front, to which our 
Fbrmers' Institutes are so swiftly roU- 
faig OS, our sagacious driver, the Super- 
iBtendent, is becoming a little anzious 
Akout his impetuous leaders, and is 
Bghtening up the breeching and turning 
om the brakes. So what we have to say 
■isybe taken as hold-backs. And if 
•IV friends of the silo and dairy find it 
MftTAXuent to take a short nap, er sud- 



denly remember that they have an en* 
gagement out, they will be perfectly ex- 
cusable, even if we are left to raise graki 
to empty seats. 

• Comparative Valups.--We still find 
a large portion of our farmers who are 
in the bold-back line. They cannot 
get over the idea of selling .their farms 
by the buBhel. But if wealth will nei 
tempt them to a better plan, the want of 
it will soon drive them to it, or they wiH 
be driven from the field. A few figures 
will show the comparative value of the 
grain product with that of live stock, ia 
Wisconsin, for the year 1885: The viJnt 
of the wheat product was, $13,908,000; 
com, $12,576,000; oats, $11,006,000; bai^ 
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k9r,l6,»^00(>;i3r»» 1,034X0; baolcwliasl, 
|S3O,0Oa Total TftlM of ffnin $44,081,- 
QPOl IlievaliM U ih% batter product 
W9m $5,850,402; eheMo, $3,964,813. Tho 
t»luo of beef product was $5^961,488; 
kofi, $10323,776; muttom, $793,018; 
wool, $1,S37,088. Total Talue float live 
gtock ezolunTe of the horse, $27,270,585. 
fizosss of Tslue of graia produot orer 
Ibat from Ure stodc, $18,760,415. 

Of all the airricultural products of 
4i* State in 1886, the wheat crop was 
ftie Biost Taluable, i^orth $13,928,000. If 
ftr every twemtj buehels of wheat, there 
grew one tsA e< straw, there were 
1^)00,00$ tofis, worth $2.50 per tea, 
AakiBg a total Talue d $16,428^000. 

▲weraffo Yield Par Acr©. — The 
4rerage yield per acre reported for the 
Vaited States was 10.5 bushels. The 
aipersge for 'Wisconsin the same year 
was 17.2 buahek. This shows a high 
#iBftparatiTe aTMSge. 

Oltfeetion to Wheat Qrowing,— 
Ihe great objection urged against wheat 
Ittiswingis, that it is a crop wkioh is 
i$ld off the farm, notiilBg but the straw 
laing retained. A crop of 17 boriiels 
S( wheat taksafrom the acre of soil 18}( 
HSi nitrogen, SKml phosphoric ao&d, 
mtH 8^ 1^ potaah, ralnabie subetanoes 
WoHlh $3.75. A ton of wheat straw 
tskes %H »^* Bitrcgen, 5M 1^^ phee- 
fborio aoid and U}^ t>s., potash, worth 
(HOO. But the wheat straw is a useful 
fBoduoi on the farm, and to have a sup- 
ply ef it, is one of two reasons why some 
fC US continue to grow wheat; with its 
IPS sto<^can be kept dean acid oom- 
Ibrtabla, besides being useful as an ab- 
g^bent, Grain straw is also utilized 
ligr many of our farmers for feeding 
purposes. If properly fad in connection 
with other feeds, it is said to be worth 
18 per osBt of that of beet hmj. It has 
l^a oom s o^so much importance, tkat it 
l| igTed aftd stacked with mora cam 



tiian f ormeity. It used to be the 
to fin eur barns with harreated grauL 
At threshing time, the straw was ram 
out and piled in the barnyard. A better 
way is te stack the grain near the 
and mow straw in the bam, direet 
the machine. 

Winter Wheat^I beMeye that em 
many farms, winter wheat can be grewB 
with better results than spring wheei. 
Icommencedtegrow winter wheat, mi 
the Fnltz yariety, in 1863^ and haye haA 
fiye suocesaiye crops, with an ayerage 
yield of 30 bush^ The yield tor 188i 
was 17 bushels. That lor 1887 was 25 
budiels. I befieye almost eyery fana 
has some land en which winter wheat 
oan be safely grown. A gentle slope te 
the east, free from knolls or ridges wheee 
the snow will blow away, or hoUewe 
where the water will settle, is a goe4 
locatioub If with these oondittoe% fke 
field IB skirted with timber on tine weet» 
it is stifl bettes. 

Sow Oleea Seed.— If the sofl ie 
properly prepared before seeding^ it ia 
best to sow l&e seed broadcast. This 
method pieyails among many who have 
had experience m the use ot both the 
drill and seeder. F<Hr spring wheel we 
prefer the hard yarietiea ef Tt^ Thm 
Sa^atohewan has glyen good satlstae- 
Uon. Whateyer yariety is grown, dean 
seed should be planted. Godde and 
chess are more than worthleaa. If a saaai 
sews wheat he will reap wheat, tweskty 
fold. If hesowseheeshe wiHrei^dMesi 
a hundred fold. This fact has been 
preyed to me, and I am prepared te 
proye it to eUiera. But I am sme this 
intelligent company of old farmecs wjft 
not quee^on the statement; yet, I find 
this old theory of wheat producing oh«H 
about as hard to eradicate^ as it is te 
get all the ohea out of the i 

Seedingr ViTith Olover aaul ( 
The second reason for growing wheat 1^ 
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lisl i% is one of tK« beet crops with 
whiok to Med with olorer and graae. If 
with winter wheat, the seed is sown as 
mttj in the spring as the fact of the 
Mng condition of the wheat plant is as- 
•■rtained. After a light snow in April 
li a good time. The wheat crop will 
■atore in July, after which the^clo^ar 
i^flL grass will hare a long season to 
IMBesB themselres of the soil, while the 
iliff stubble makes a good protection 
fixing the first winter. 

Bystem of Rotation. — ^In mj system 
9t rotation the oat crop follows the grass, 
Meadow or pasture. The sod is turn- 
ed over in the fall, and in the spring can 
te worked up in fine condition. Our 
average yield of oats, on sod, has been 
final 60 to 60 bu., going as low as 25 bu. 
fe a ceason of drouth, and as high as 
li bo. in farorable sea8on& The White 
fidftoeen is found to be one of the best 
wietiss. In Bulletin No. 13, Wisconsin 
Ikperiment Station, is a table giving the 
yield of 27 varieties of oats for a number 
ef years past, at the Station. The arer- 
ifs yield of all the varieties was 50 bu. 
tliat ef the White Schonen was GO^ 
ka^ being exceeded by only one variety, 
ttie White Australian yielding 60)^ bu. 
Ke report says: ''No variety has yet 
%mm found superior to the White Sehon< 
«l Ml productiveness, strength of straw 
I of hull." 



Oat Crop For 1886.— The oat crop 
sC Wieeonain for 1885, was 43,000,000 bu., 
firtved at $11,006,000; with this crop were 
flDdnced about 1,000,000 tone of straw, 
Wttrth $3.00 per tooi The average yield 
WM M^ bu. The average for the 
IMted States, for the same year, was 
KH^ As a State we should not be 
with our low average. We 
[ aim at nothing short of 50 bu. 
ft k a foet, however, that a good deal of 
iovp wet land, not in condition for any 
«m^ is ttuanaUy sowed with oats, often 



as late as the middle of May. Hie erof 
is a little rusty straw, and a few bushels 
of oat hulls. To grow a good crop of 
heavy oats, it is necessary that tte 
seed be planted as early in the 
spring as the season will permit 
and on land that is i|i oonditioA 
to grow other good crops. As to the wel 
land let it "go to grass," until it eaa be 
got into condition for early planting. 

Feeding Value of Oat&— A crop eC 
oata draws from the soil f\illy as heavy 
as a crop of wheat, but as both grain 
and straw are consumed on the farm, it 
is a good crop to grow. StiU it is a 
question, whether we can afford to 
feed so many oats on the farm. A toa 
of oats is worth in the market, $20. We 
will suppose this to be its feeding value. 
With the $20, could be purchased 250$ 
lbs. of bran or middlings, which, accord- 
ing to a table in Hoard's Dairyman for 
March 2nd., is worth $27 to feed, while 
the fertilizing value of the non-utUixed 
portion is worth more than double tha% 
of oats. The same reigning would a^ 
ply to the wheat crop, so far as to the die- 
position of the crop. The 17.2 bu., ie 
worth in the market $12,961 This woulA 
purchase 1720 lbs. of bran or middling^ 
worth to feed $18.92 on the above basi^ 
and still leaving a manurial value on the 
farm of above $10. 

The OcHm Orop.^ After the whea* 
crop of our state, the com crop is ef the 
next greatest value ef any ef our agii- 
cultural products, being $12,£r7S,00QL 
Here, again, we are dissatiafied with the 
low average yield of 34.5 bnsheis per 
acre, although we find a crumb of eesai- 
fort, on the principle that misery loves 
company, when we compare the yields 
with the average of all the com stat es 
27.5 bushels. The year 1885 was a gee4 
corn year in this state. Our own onrp 
was 70 bushels, with three leeda eC 
I pumpkins and two loads of eenistaUBa 
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B*ni;^ard manure and good cultivation 
irill do it. On our farm com f(^lows the 
oat crop. On aooount of the excellence 
ef the fodder I grow a variety of Yellow 
Flint, which was originated on our farm, 
grown there for twentj- 

ickwheat.— Of the grow- 
[ buckwheat, I have had 
perience, and have never 
1 of barley in my life, and 
long as the brewers mo- 

)f the details of grain- 
ring the soil, seeding, cul- 
sting and marketing, there 
) need of discussing here, 
ods are well known. There 
ichinery adapted for every 
rk. 

Qers of Wisconsin I say, 
dsing is not recommended, 
ootion with stock growing. 
Lve to produce large crops, 
ur yield high in the scale 
in-growing states, 
e the most profitable uit 
«r it i« grown. 



Dlireiuwloa. 

Mb. Uiw}tthabt.— Do you get bettor 
results by sowing oats on the sod tbJtti 
by planting com? Wouldn't yen gtSt 
better results by planting oora «b tbe 
sod ai;d then planting small grain aftet^ 
wards? 

*■ Mb. Him*— I had two reasom lor 
adopting this plan some years agei Ooo 
was, in planting com on the sod, some- 
times I had it eaten by worme; the other 
was, that it was the only plaoe whexo I 
could put the oats and have ihem. sisBd 
up. If they followed any other cxqip 
they would not stand up. That io t2ao 
farthest removed from the laad that bad 
been manured. In turning over the sofl 
and sowing oats, then, I put on oM the 
manure I can get, then follow tko 
com, then the wheat, then the grass 
again, so that the oat crop bein^: the 
farthest removed from the sod, n the 
most liable to stand up. I would ss|7 
that the figures I have given here as to 
the number of cows in this 6tat«k, are 
taken from the statistics of 1885 and, of 
course, the dairy interest has grown 
wonderfully in two ysara. 
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WISCONSIN'S AGBICULTURK 

9r K B^ S02T0N, Eacine Comity, \7jb. 



4'i^«i l^vtftt. 



B9iW. SIR AM SOilTB A» O* Okoip: 

Where the Profits (3k>.— I some- 
tkmaa hear my aei^^hbors talk in a dificour- 
«ffiDg manner in regard to l^e biiBiness 
d laxming in Wisoonttn. They say that 
the opening of the grain fields in the 
Northwest has taken the profit oat of 
grain raising, that the great ranches of 
the far Weet have taken the profit out of 
itoek nising, and that oleomargarine 
•ad its kindred prodnets are taking the 
piofit eat of dairying. 

A Dlaooiuragixiir Featora — It is 
tnmt ^va have had one discouraging 
feat are the past year, that ef the great 
diewth, which I look upon as, after all, 
a vue aerioas thing than these which I 
uve already named, and yet it is one of 
tbe good things to be said about our 
goed State, that drouths are not fre- 
>|a>at herow I remember hearing one of 
the eldest settlers ef Bacine Oounty 
—king tbe remark that he had liyed 
keM a good many years, and never yet 
hmi loet a eorn crop. Kow, notwith- 
these unfaveiable things I 
ataened, I must say that it is my 
i eeaviotiea that, for the capital 
end for the risks involved, 
: it tbe very beet bussnees in the 
filske oi Wieowaein, and, farther, I must 
fl^rihat I believe that this good Btate 



of Wiseonsis, which came as one 
rather out of due time into this Unioa, 
is the best of all the States in this 
United States, in which to live and 
practice this, the higixest and noblest 
of the vocations of man. 

Oiar Resouroes. — I have traveled 
during the pafit thirty years through the 
West and South, and I never have seen 
an area that surpassed Southern Wis- 
consin for picturesque beauty and fev- 
tility, and, of later years, as the rail- 
roads have penetrated the great forests 
of the North, I have followed them 
hundreds of miles away into the wildev- 
nsss, and I have come to realize that we 
have land and resources enough to make 
an empire. After all the other states 
about US had taken what they could get^ 
thoy left us a piece of laud three hun- 
dred miles long by two hundred and 
sixty miles wide, an area nearly equal to 
that of England. We have a population 
of over 1,500,000; England's population 
being seme 25,000,000, and I believe thai 
there are resources in our state which 
may develop so that we may support a 
population equsd to that of England. 

Forests and Lakea — New, what 
have we done in agriculture and hoir 
stands the case with us? As I look < 
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tbifl State, I And that it contalnB abont 
Bi,000,000 aores; abont half oi this we 
haya fliridad Tip into farms, and about 
half of that again, or 8,000,000 aores, is 
ftnproTad. We have about 1€,000,000 
ioroa yet of unbroken wildemees of pine 
ipd hard-wood fbrests st{etching awaj 
fbrongh the Ner^, and then, as the 
Irishman would say, the best part of 
#ur land, after all, is the water. We 
hare 3,000 square miles of lakes in this 
dtate; jes, grems of purest ray aerene in 
natire beauty. Theoe lakes will yet 
be worth more to us than an eqnal area 
eC land; have you not noticed already 
tbat these lakes in the eouthem part of 
the State have enriohed the owners of 
their banks and have been year after 
|«ar attracting the worn and weary toil- 
mm of the cities, seeking to seonre rest 
and recreation, to their sides, and we 
rikall find that these lakes will yet add 
ywMff to the resources and the weal^ of 
ear beautiful State. 

Farms and Farmers.— We find that 
Ike portion of our State which has been 
oarred into farms is divided into 136,000 
farms, the average size being 120 acres. 
STow, if we go to -the old slave States, 
▼irginla and the Carolinas, we will find 
a different state of things to exist. We 
have here scarcely more than one bund- 
led farmers owning farms ever 1,000 
aores, but in the slave States you will 
find from five to fifteen hundred farms 
of 1,000 acres and over. That speaks of 
davery and the centralization of wealth 
in the hands of a few. What chance is 
Hiere for the development of farmers' 
iutitates in a population like that? 

Wealth of Fanners.— The average 
wealth of the farmers of this State, as 
|[iven by our census of 1835, the average 
toioome from farm products per year, is 
i^bout $4^200, which is a large average 
lor the entire State; here in the 
Muthem part of the State, the aTsrage 



is, perhaps, twice that, aeven or d^ht 
thousand. Just compare that for £ 
moment with the condition of farmeri' 
in other lands. In England, Mr. Fostov 
teUs us that there are large districts la 
which the agricultural laborers hsTa 
never accumulated so muoh as cms 
week's wages in all their Uvea la afll 
Prussia, that magnificent oonntrj, 
that leads Europe to-day in material 
wealth, I am told there ars only 1Q8 
estates that are valued at mors 
than $7,600, while I oaa go through 
three great counties in Sonthera Wia- 
oonsin, and find farmers by the thousand 
who are as well off on tlxs average as 
those noblemen of Prussia. 

What ths Farms Tield.— And what 
are the farms yielding to us here in flia 
State' of Wisconsin every year? Firs* 
oomes the grain product, $44,000,000^ 
then the live stock product, $21,000,000^ 
then the hay crop, $13,000,000 and so on. 
I might go on down through the list unr 
til I would gain a grand annual total of 
$98,500,000 poured into ihe laps of thsss 
farmers every year. But that oensas 
did not enumerate all of the soaroes sC 
wealth, and those figures should te 
changed to at least $110,000,000^ as Mtm 
annual revenue of this Stats. 

Oredit of Farmers.— Our dsalsrs fei 
agricultural implements, speaking of ttbs 
credit of the farmers of this Stats, Ml 
me they don't lose from bad debts from 
the farmers of Wisconsin half that tlMj 
do from those of other States in flw 
West. 

Cause of Our Proaperity*— Nsfw, 

why is this high average degree of pros* 
peritv found in our State, or in any laaA 
I will tell yon. It is because aoms 
twenty-five years ago, we called tbs 
manufacturer to our side. We fotmd 
at the opening of the war, which set aX 
idle hands to work, and aroused indostxir 
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Kit MTW Ulo(# waa qniokaned in the 
Uftoi7 ^ tk* world, that eT^rsr fann 
fitfaaTHtprairieeof theWaat, Momed 
toeaUforaA aere of our timbar. The 
•wmiU mnltiplidd in the forests of the 
KBrtbandanewaouroaof wealth came 
kti thia Stata, the manufacturer. 
IM OQiaaa the milling intereat with 
iiumoal product of |aO,000,000., then 
tUiroa interoat with $10,000,000 more 
Mdio OB down through the liat; the 
nUoa and tha woolen interests, until 
MI mannf aoturars In their turn give us 
i round 1130,000,000 a year, duplicating 
admozathan duplicating the wealth 
lAicbyott deriTa from the soil This 
kan •qaal balance of thinga that is 
Mnly found in other States. Turn to 
UMachuaetta. There all that her farm- 
in add to her annual wealth ia $24,000,- 
COO-, W manufacturing products are 
|631j000,iX)O, twenty-flw times as much. 
What ^tnce has the farmer's boy in 
MaBachosatts? He must either go in- 
tetU factory to work or come West. 
I moH remem})ar the time when I was 
Ht waiting to laave Massachusetts and 
mm West, and I think I found the 
IBUta in whioh it la moat deairabla to 

Our Ctommeroe^ — Now, wa have 
ipoken of agriculture on the one hand and 
nuTiiaoturea on the other, but I have 
mat mantioned the third great source 
t( human wealth, commerce. Did you 
•TOT think how admirably we are situat- 
•d here in Wisconsin; how the great 
trunk linea that used to be seeking 
to get into Chicago are now with equal 
Mgdrneas seeking ingress into St. Paul 
ind liiimeapolis and the new North- 
Twt, and all those great lines of raU- 
load must past over our territory; be- 
lidM OUT great lakes and the Miasiasippi 
Birer, we have great advantages from 
OUT nilToad facilities. In 18G0, we only 
had IfiOO miles of railroad in this State. 



Now, they cover the whole State with 
a net work-— these railroads, that bring 
us as near New York as Vermont 
Silently and steadily, year by year, we 
have emerged from the a^e of iron inta 
the age of steeL We all know the prioa 
of carrying our produota to the sea- 
board haa been reduced nearly one-haX 
during fifteen years, and the farmer has 
received the benefit of all this. 

Value of Trees.— We have learnei 
from the manufacturers the value of a 
tree, and it is time for u% as farmen^ to 
put such lessons as this intcTpraotioa for 
ourselves, and to apply the aame prinei- 
pies of business and economy and ayv- 
tem ot management to our bu sin eaa as 
they do to theirs. 

As I look over the manufacturing iBr 
dustries of this State, I find that theaa 
raw materials, these trees in tiie foraa^ 
have a wonderful value hero^ I have 
seen magnificent trees in Western Ten* 
nessee, where the value of the land la 
only ten dollars an acre against twenty 
four dollars for our lands in Wisconsin^ 
because they do not appreciate tha vai^ 
ue of those forests; they out them dowA 
and burn them. 

I once bought an acre of magnifioani 
trees, the like of which you never sai|, 
and I paid one dollar apiece for the trees 
the common price for timber in those 
regions, but one of those trees, if brought 
to Milwaukee and transmutted into ar- 
ticles of utility and beauty, would be 
worth more than all the cotton the 
Southerners would raise on that acre f ot 
five hundred years. The forests of Wis- 
consin and their products are known 
throughout the world. The farm wagons 
of Kaeine are as well known in Boutk 
Africa aa in Wisconsin. 

Value of an Acre.— Let US as fansr 
ere learn the value of an acre. There is 
one man in Wisconsin who has konoredL 
his profession; he has honored nstnis 
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and natuTft^B Qod. I belldT# Mr. Smith, 
eC Gr«Mi Bay, has learned the posaibili- 
tiee of an acre of land; a good many of 
vahaye neyer learned that lesson. It 
took us jears to learn that we must erive 
baok to the earth what we take awaj, 
and as soon as we began to bring soience 
to bear on this question, the land rises 
to meet us, and it seems as though the 
possibility of a single acre is endless. 
When I first came to the State an acre 
•f land that yielded ten dollars, did 
pretty welL Now, under th^ hands of 
skillful farmers, many are yielding a 
thousand dollars, and some even two 
thousand. If we will only treat the soil 
as €k>d would have us, we shall find it 
Indeed sacred soil, and I bow in rever- 
•Boe before our Mother Earth when I 
think of the boundless possibilities of 
wealth she has in store for us when we 
aome to farm on the right principles. 

Our OUmate.— We hear a great deal 
about the salubrious climate of South- 
am California, but did you erer think, 
my friends, that we have a climate here 
in Wisconsin that is worth more to the 
raiser of food than the climate of South- 
ern Califomia? The average yield of 
wheat in England is but thirty-five 
bushels to the acre. They dare not 
make it any more with their damp cli- 
mate; but we have a climate here that 
has endless possibilities for grain rais- 
ing as well as stock raising. We can 
earry our crops up to almost any amount 
we please. I have read of as high as 
one hundred and five and one hundred 
and twenty-five bushels being raised, 
and now one grand disbovery has been 
made during the past few years which 
is going to do great things for our crop 
of Indian oom — ^I mean the silo, which 
ia as valuable a discovery to the farmers 
of this country as was the discovery of 
the cotton gin to the manufacturers down 
Saat| thereby carrying summer into 



winter and aaving the heavy ezpenaa of 
winter feeding. What a treaauro Car 
our dairy interest! And we live just la 
the climate for the dairy interest, eaa of 
the most important souroea of wealtli to 
the farmers in the land. 

Value of AnJTnals.— New, we should 
learn still further as farmers, the vshto 
of the animal. We are well stocked* as 
you might think, but there are verj' 
few farms but might easily double tibo 
number they have and not be ofor- 
stocked. We have a goodly number of 
animals, but the trouble is they are nod 
good enough; we have not brought bftoo4 
enough into our stook nor brains enougiu 
Take the horse. We are almost a gener- 
ation behind Illinois in the breeding of 
horses. We have got a splendid market 
in the North, and these great cities ao 
near us are calling for horses and wearing 
them out rapidly. There are some IT*- 
000,000 horses in the United States, and 
it takes one and a halt millions to take 
the places of those that are dropped oat 
every year. 

Our Dairy Bnterprisee.— Then, toko 
our great dairy enterprises. We kur^ 
about six hundred thousand cows, Wi 
they don't give milk evough, they donl 
yield butter and cheese enough. Ife. 
Adams says, the average product is mJ^ 
about one hundred and eight pounds off 
butter, and it can be made twice tk«l 
easily. There is one encouraging £aai^ 
ure in connection with our dairy aad 
stock interests, and that is, Ikora 
has been more improvement in the loal 
seven years than in any previous twial|r 
years. 

Stock BalslnfiT.— €heep husbaadiff 
is one of the great interests of the Siaito 
of Wisconsin, and is also one of the moaft 
important of our branches of induatqr 

Stock raising should bo one of itm 
great industries of this State, tribiLlaijr 
to dairying. 
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Yatoe of Men.— Now, friends, wh*B 

ifehaTft learned the yalne of an aore, 

mA the Tolua of an animal, let na go a 

ifap higher, and learn the Talue of a 

■an. and here is where we put a finger 

in the weak spot of our Wisoonsin f arm- 

lag, after alL I have seen farmers make 

nme nustakes in the nusing of their 

i and ealves, but I have seen them 

vastly greater mistakes in the 

laising of their boys and girls. I have 

Men the rich farmer treat his sons and 

danj^ters aa^the overseers in the South 

kaat tbair Blave& From daylight to 

■indown they work like hired men and 

hired womeo. Now, I don't think boys 

and girls object to hard work, as a rule. 

loartainly did not The only thing I ob- 

JloUd to in my boyhood wss this, that the 

Ibia im go fii^iing never came. Farm- 

iBB, w must give culture and education 

il omr ahildren. I say, give your child- 

wa tooka, give them ennobling culture 

■■4 a tme practical business education, 

W yum have to mortgage your farm to 

Industrial Bducation.— I am glad 
1^ tha signs of the times are pointing 
indoatrial education. It is not 
■plj book knowledge and technical 
wo wan^ ao much as a more 



oomprehensiTa and varied praoUoal 
knowledge, and if we will give this to 
o^f children, we shall not have so many 
of them fleeing from the farms and going 
to the cities. It is the educated farmers 
and farmers' sons who take their posi- 
tion at the head of each branch of their 
business. When you see a farmer e»> 
gaged in the raising of blooded stock 
and making a success of it, you will find 
that he has, somehow, acquired the bu» 
iness knowledge and judgment which 
enables him to do business with oth« 
men of intelligence in that line^ Wo 
must give to our boys and girls a oooa^ 
prehensive and practical education and 
we shall find them able to enter into and 
possess these rewards. 

Favorably Ijocated.— They talk 
about the attractions of the sunny Souths 
but I notice that millions are poured i»- 
to the snowy North. We live between 
the two great markets of the Northwest 
whose wants we may supply in the fu- 
ture. There is no State so favorably lo- 
cated, and if we will, we may enter into 
this goodly heritage and we will find 
here all thai human skill and Qod'a 
blessing will give of wealth and powea 
and comfort and refinement and beaulf' 
and eivilization. 
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Ptnetflenl Bduontion.— Charles Dud- 
llf Warner, in his recent article in 
Barper'a Monthly, in -eonnection with 
mmm pleasant thiiigs whiah he was good 



enough to sayaonceming onr ITniv 
sity, embracing some very appreoiativo 
words raspfcting our Farmers' InatlU 
tutetb made soma faaiarka whkh vaty 
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broadly hintad that we wera too practi- 
cal in our oduoational efforta. Concern- 
luff this implied criticism, we feel vexj 
mnoh aa a diatinguished English statea- 
&an did upon a famoua occasion on 
which he waa charged with the atroci- 
•«a erime of being a young man., It ia 
an accusation we shall neither attempt 
to palliate nor denj. 

"Weather Sarvioei and Afirrionlture. 
—Until a rery recent date, howerer, I 
had no Intention of adding to the appre- 
hension of anyone that we are giving 
ear thoughts too largely to the practi- 
eal, in anything I shall say thia evening. 
I had intended to speak upon a subject 
ef a general character, whose tendenoy 
would be rather in the direction of the 
Ideal than the practical, but there has 
been pressed in upon my attention a 
aubject of special and immediate inter- 
est to every citizen, and of some eepee- 
ial importance to agriculturists to which, 
la lieu ef a more abstract subject, I 
desire to invite your attention. I refer 
te the movement now on foot to transfer 
•ur weather service from the military 
te the agricultural department, which 
It ia proposed to place upon an equality 
with the departments of State, luterior, 
•te. It is not, however, the transfer 
Merely in which I seek to enlist your in- 
terest and influence, but more especially 
la eonnectioB therewith to urge a reor- 
ganization «f the weather service, with 
a view to more satisfactory results than 
it haa rendered in the past I would 
earefully guard myself at the outset, 
however, against giving the impression 
that the weather service has thua far 
been in any proper sense a failure. It 
haa been in a very important sense a 
gneoess, and yet, ia my judgment, it haa 
been very far fross being the fuller suo- 
•eas to which it will yet come, and which 
it ^ay attain at a very early date, if it 
is fMperly reorganiaed to that eadi 



Objections to the Present System. 
—The objections to the present asaoci* 
ation of the weather service with the 
military department, lie in the fact thet 
this association is incongruous. Nomi- 
nally, the signal service of the mili- 
tary department, and the signal servioe 
of the weather bureau, have something 
in common. In reality they have more 
that is incompatible in their relation- 
ship than they have which is harmoni- 
ous, ^hey are alike in being signal 
services, but otherwise, for the most 
part, dissimilar. The military signal 
service haa an important function of its 
own to perform; it requires a training ci 
a peculiar character, but quite different 
in its nature from that which is requi- 
site in the weather service. At the time 
it was inaugurated there were speoial 
reasons why the military posts of the 
then unsettled West, and the connecting 
govemmeut telegraph lines, should be 
utilized, as they were the only available 
means over wide and important diatriote. 
But with the settlement of the eountzj, 
this special dependence has passed awaj. 
The chief objection to the present ae^ 
Bociatlon, lies in the fact that the eye- 
tematip military habit of thought, anfl 
the precise rigid method of military pre- 
cedure, are not adapted to so eocentrie 
a phenomenon as the weather. Ovr 
storms do not move in aocordanoe with 
the lawB of battalions. Their formation 
is not controlled by simple rigid rules ' 
like those of military procedure — in- 
deed, the phenomena of the weather, \m 
their complex phases and in their aeem- 
ingly lawlesa methods of procedure, are 
those whose charaoteristics lie most re- 
mote from those which dominate mili- 
tary alTairs. 

But I need not dwell upon the desirabQ- 
ity ef the transfer. It does not appear 
to be a phase of the subject that needa 
adveeating se mnoh aa aeticaa. Whea 
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proposed to the last congress it appeared 
that the military authorities favored it; 
the agrictdtiiral department urged it, 
and congressmen were generally well 
£Bposed toward it, and nothing seemed 
neccfisary but to secure action, which 
was alone prevented by the pressure of. 
other interests. It is now liable to fail 
o( enactment chiefly from neglect, and 
bom the obstacles to which delay is 
Hable to give rise. 

The chief consideration is the reorgan- 
ization which Bhoold follow the transfer. 
This reorganization should be placed in 
fho hands of expert meterologists, and 
Bh<mld have for its aim the removal of 
the defects of the present system, and 
the attainment not only of a higher de- 
gree of precision in the forecasts of the 
weather, but a more definite and spec- 
ial adaptatiosi of these forecasts to the 
agricultural distriots and to the local 
pectQiaritieB and needs of each. 

Methods of the Present Syetexn. 
—Yon are familiar with the present sys- 
tem and flonae of the difSculties under 
vhich it labors. Observations are made 
at a large number of stations through- 
ent the country, and these are tele- 
graphed three times a day to Washing- 
ton, where they are collated and the 
iidieations of the weather made up from 
the date thoa afforded. Those indica- 
tioBa, whiek ere disseminated through- 
out the coiutry at large, are chiefly 
made up in a very limited time after the 
receipt of the night dispatches. In this 
Bhort time a large psxt of the colla- 
tioB of all this immense mass of data 
atnst be made, together with the formu- 
ktion d the predictions and the send- 
ug of thena forth by telegraph. When 
yon oansidsr the vast extent of our 
eountiy, the complications introduced by 
the varied aspects of topography; of land 
Bad water; of forest and prairie, to- 
gether with all those atmospheric com- 
3 



plications of conditions and of move- 
ment that enter into the problem, it will 
be seen that the successful prediction of 
the weather in all its details, and for all 
of the districts, each with its own i)ecul- 
iarities, is a task which a single mind 
cannot completely i)erform. To exi)eot 
complete success for any given locality 
is irrational under these conditions. 
The success which has been attained 
thus far is as great as could be antici- 
pated. The system does not admit of 
the highest order of precision and of local 
adaptation. That you may appreciate the 
more readily some of the difSculties 
which enter into the task of prediction, I 
have prepared a map which will indicate 
some of the eccentric features which 
enter into the complex and difficult 
problAn. • 

Firtft Source of Error.— By a glance 
at it you will see that one source of 
error in the prediction of the weather, 
lies in the irregular and eccentric courses 
which some of the storms pursue. I have 
selected the courses of a number that 
passed over the country during a single 
year, and have indicated them by the 
black lines on the map. Some of these 
represent the usual courses of storms, 
and others those which are more phenom- 
enal. It will be seen that the ordinary 
course is from west to east, with a slight 
northerly tendency; but it will be observ- 
ed that there are very wide and peculiar 
departures from this general direction. 
(The peculiarities in the courses of sev- 
eral of the storms represented were then 
discussed in detail.) 

Second Source of Error. — A second 
liability to error lies in the unequal 
rate of progress of storms, which is li- 
able to introduce an error in the time 
predicted for the arrival of the stoma. 
It is often as imi>ortant to the farmer to 
foreknow the time when the storm wiU 
arrive as to know that it will arrive at 
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all. Wbon the observationB show that « 
storm IB advancing at a given rate, it ia 
ebviouslj natural to assume a continued 
advance at that rate, and to predict its 
arrival at a given point accordingly. It 
IB onljr by a critical knowledge of the 
atmospheric conditions and a quick and 
complete appreciation of their effects 
that the change of rate can be anticipat- 
ad. This implies a completeness of 
flpedal knowledge of the atmospheric 
conditions over the areas involved and a 
mastery of the data thus afforded, which 
cannot be expected of a single man for 
the whole of so vast and diversified on 
area. On the map the daily advance of 
the several storms along their paths is 
indicated by cross-bars. It will be seen 
that the variation is very considerable, 
and that some storms seem to hang in 
oertain localities with relatively slight 
advance for a period sufficiently long to 
completely vitiate a prediction based 
upon a uniform rate of progress. When 
this is taken in connection with changes 
in the oourse of the storms, it will be 
seen that xmless the officer of prediction 
eaa forecast these changes of rate and 
of direction, his predictions are liable to 
ih& most serious errors. These changes 
im. course and in rate are obviously due 
to atmospheric conditions, and a full 
mastery of these alone furnishes a basis 
tor and anticipating their oocurrence. 
They must, therefore, be accurately de- 
termined, and must be within the com- 
plete intellectual control of tha officer 
•f prediction. It is not impracticable to 
eeoure this for given limited areas, but 
it is too much to expect it of a single 
officer having in charge the forecasls for 
ihe entire country. 

Local Influenoea. — A further source 
cl inaccuracy arises from local influences. 
These vary with every considerable dis- 
Iriot, and while their influence may not 
W great upon the general storm move- 



ments they maybe altogether decisive 
respecting the local weather when tke 
meterologioal conditions are nearly bal- 
anced. If the atmospheric conditiona 
are such that a slight influence will der 
termine local rain or the opposite, the 
result can only be trmstworthily fore- 
cast by a knowledge of the influenee 
which local conditions bring to bear. 

Topography. —• Among these local 
conditions may be mentioned topo- 
graphy, which influences, more or less, 
the rate of progress of the storm, and 
which, by causing the currents to rise or 
fall, may determine whether there shall 
be precipitation or not. Bough topo- 
graphy retards the basal currents of the 
air, and causes those following in the rear 
to tend to mount over those, and thereby 
favors precipitation, on the same princi- 
ple that an ascending slope does. In a 
similar way, forests act as a drag upon 
the basal currents of the air, while 
prairies facilitate their progress. Along 
with this comes also the cooling influence 
which forests exert, and the humidity 
which they yield to the atmosphere. Ao- 
cording to current and rational theories, 
these oonditions should favor precipi- 
tation, and perhaps determine it, wham 
the conditions are otherwise closely bal- 
anced. 

Among the local influences are ike ef- 
fects of large bodies of water. Se alee, 
according to the observations of my 
friend. Professor King, the presence of 
great banks of snow that linger en e«r 
northern borders after the surfaoe here 
has become entirely bare, has a notable 
influence upon the course and eharaoter 
of storms. The nature of the soil in re- 
spect to temperature and the state of 
the surface, in respect to its covering of 
green growing vegetation on the one 
hand, or of dried and seared vegetation 
on the other, come in as tributary influ- 
ences. The dryness or wetness of the 
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BQiface also hhv their infiuenoo. It is 
an apparently well sustained observation 
eC farmers that, espeoially in dry seasons, 
showers have a tendency to follow eaoh 
dhwt in their courses, apparently be- 
oanse the m^stened surface resulting 
from one shower favors the development 
of another in its rear, and thus there 
arises a oumulative effect. The belts 
fortunate enough to be moistoned by the 
earlier showers have a better chance of 
being favored afterwards than those 
belts which were avoided by the earlier 
storms; whose very dryness gives them 
a less favorable prospect 

Now, these local elements are alto- 
gether beyond the intellectual grasp of 
a general observer situated at Washing- 
ton. It is entirely beyond the capabil- 
ities of any mind, however retentive, and 
however masterful in its power of coor- 
dination, to keep in mind and combine 
nil ^e modifying influences that spring 
frcHn the diversities of the surface of 
the land, and from the previous precipi- 
tation. This being true, local precision 
and adaptation in the forecast of the 
weather can only be seoured through ez- 
tensiTe local observations and through 
the establishment of local centres of pre- 
diction. It is not of so much import- 
ance to fanners to know the grand fea- 
tures of a storm which sweeps over the 
whole country, as to know those specific 
leasee which it will present as it passes 
over their immediate locality. 

State Weather Service. -/There 
^ould, therefore, be such a reorganiza- 
tion of the general system of observation 
and of prediction as shall embrace small- 
er dlBtriots, eaoh having its own sub-or- 
^^nifeation and its own officer of predic- 
tion, the whole to be oodrdinatod into one 
great organization, which shall perform 
1^ gener^ functions of the present 
one. Each ef these districts should le- 
ceire the benefit ef the observations in 



all other districts which affect its atmos- 
pheric movements. The observations of 
each district should be directed to the 
specific determination of those elements 
of the weather which are dependent up- 
on local influences. The size of these 
districts will have to be determined by 
experience. That such an organization 
is ultimatolj to be reached seems to be 
clearly foreshadowed by the history of 
the present one. The large districts of 
prediction have been in a measure aban- 
doned, and forecasts are now largely 
made for the several States separately. 
To a limited extent local centres of pre- 
diction were inaugurated. This move- 
ment is in the right direction^ but needs 
development and systematic organiza- 
tion. 

An auxiliary benefit of the orgnization 
should oome in the establishment of a 
State Weather Service. Many States 
have done this already; we have not done 
so. The function of the State service 
has been thus far, and should largely 
continue to be, the distribution and dis- 
play of the weather forecasts, and the 
recording of observations at as many 
points as practicable, thus supplement- 
ing the work of the general govern- 
ment. 

Summary. —To summarize, I would 
urge, as is now being done in congress, 
the transfer of the Weather Service from 
the military to the agricultural depart- 
ment, and in connection with the trans- 
fer, the reorganization of the system so 
as, to provide more completely for obser* 
vations and predictions having specific 
adaptation to the local conditions of the 
several districts of the country, embrao- 
ing the establishment of local centers of 
correlation and of prediction* and I 
would invite your cooperation and good 
influence in the effort to secure this 
more effective development of our Na- 
tional Weather Service. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

By W. L CHAKBEBLAIH, Fres. Iowa Agricnltoral Colleg^e. 
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The Human Hand.— The human 
hand is one of God's most wonderful 
ereations. It is the only universal tool. 
Rightly trained itself and guided by a 
well-trained mind, its feats are well nigh 
€kKilike. Jt is the creator of all things 
devised by man's mind, the tool that 
makes all intricate machines. The mi- 
croscope, the telephone, the steam 
engine, the spinning jenny, the Brook- 
lyn bridge, the countless things of deli- 
cacy and strength that make and adorn 
our civilization, are its creation and its 
handiwork as truly as they are the 
mind's conception. 

MistaJsQ of the Old Systems.— 
These three things, the thinking mind, 
the speaking tongue, the working hand, 
are the things that lift us up above the 
brutes that perish. They form the tri- 
pod, so to speak, on which manhood 
stands. Take one of the three legsi 
from any tripod and it cannot stand. ' 
And yet this is juat what our systems 
of education have tried to do; to train 
the mind to think and the tongue to 
speak, but not the hand to do. Is it any 
wonder that invention and construction 
were so slow? When Von Bulow thrills 
your very soul by his magic touch of 
the piano, it is because his mind flows 
through his trained flnger tips and 
makes responsive keys and vibrant 
strings breathe forth the passion of his 
BouL But what if, now, those finger tips 
were senseless and untrained? Or, rath- 
QTy what if Von Bulow had trained his 



soul and not his hand, and some other 
one had drilled his hand and not hi^ 
soul? Could the two men have given as 
the matchloss music of Von Bulow? 
And yet this seems just the mistake oC 
our old systems of education and trails 
ing. They trained the mind to think; 
less often the tongue to speak; but boI 
the hand to do — ^not the imnd to i^ak 
through the han(> of skill, 4J[ie whoie 
body to do with skill the biddisi: of the 
thinking mind. Or rather, they trained 
the mind of one man, and the hand and 
body of another, and then wondered 
that the two did not work as one of the 
great problems of invention and con- 
struction. They tried to divide Von 
Bulow into two men, one with soul-traiJV 
ing, the other with hand-training, and 
expected the two distinct and discord- 
ant halves to unite and make the great 
pianist of the present day. They tried 
to put assunder what Grod joined to- 
gether. They failed to see that as soui 
and body are themselves inseparably 
joined, so should their training be; that 
the mind's knowledge ia power only 
when the skilled eye, hand or tongue, or 
the whole body, makes it to be applied 
knowledge. Slowly is the truth at last 
dawning upon us— great truths dawtt 
slowly always— that true education ie a 
symmetrical unfolding or training of all 
our faculties and powera 

Perpetuity of the Republla— Th* 
only right that a republic hai te oompel 
the property to furnish aa education 
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and the youth to get an edaoation, rests, 
I think, on the assumption that educa- 
tion makes the youths better and more 
vsef ul citizens, and is therefore essen- 
tial to the life, growth and perx>etuity 
of the republic. This assumption is a 
true one proTided the education f ostors 
and promotee not only knowledge but 
also Tirtue, patriotism and useful skill— 
the power to use the knowledge for the 
good of the republic If virtue be lack- 
faig, the republic goes to its death 
&rough sensual indulgence and sin, 
like the republics of the past. If patri- 
otism be lacking, the republic dies 
through indiTidual selfishness. If use- 
ful skill be lackiug, it dies through the 
pOTerty of the common people. 

Sohoola in the Past.— Our schools 
lb the past, I think you will admit, have 
promoted knowledge, and on the whole, 
▼irtuei But they haye neglected patri- 
oinmand skill. As to x)atriotism, our 
belored Gkirfield had this to say in an 
address is 1867, soon after the war: 

There ia not now, and there never was 
on this earth, a people who have had so 
many and 00 weighty reasons for loving 
their country and thanking God for the 
blessings of civil and religious liberty, 
as our own. And yet seven years ago 
there was probably leas strong, open, 
earnest love of country in the United 
States than any other nation in Christ- 
endom. It is true that the gulf of an- 
archy and ruin, into which treason 
threatened to plunge us, startled the 
aation as by an electric shock, and gal- 
vanized into Ufe its dormant and dying 
patriotism. But how came it to be dor- 
mant and dying? I do not hesitate to 
affirm that one ot the chief causes was 
our defective system of education. 
There was scarcely a college in which 
mor^ than four weeks out of the four 
jBars' ooiirse were devoted to studying 
&e government and history of the 
Unit^ States; for this feature of our 
■diool system I have neither toleration 
Qorre^peet" 

Soflb Of* (Garfield's wue and memor- 
aUe wmiB. I night add that the 



war itself would not have been posd- 
ble if a thorough knowledge of axni 
love for our country had been instilled 
in all our schools and colleges. But the 
war helped to correct this evil, and now 
the science of civics, or the knowledge 
of our government and of the rights and 
duties of citizenship under it, is made 
a study in nearly all our schools and 
colleges, and with the best results. 

Iheve spoken thus clearly, though 
briefly, €»i these three essentials in aa 
education, to make it plain that while 
I would bring in the new, 1 would net 
destroy the old; that I would supple- 
ment, but not supplant. 

Duty of the State.— 1 come now to 
discuss the fourth point, viz.: The right 
and duty of the State to give its youths 
facilities for acquiring skill to use the 
knowledge given by the State. Is it not 
strange that this should ever have been 
questioned? Since in the end the State 
supports those who cannot support 
themselves, shall it not most wisely 
train the young in the best moans 
of supporting themselves? Since pau- 
pers and criminals are everywhere a 
burden to the State, should not the 
State in very self-defense provide that 
there be fewer paupers and criminals, 
by furnishing to the young the means of 
gaining useful skill as well as abstract 
knowledge? Is not this the clearest and 
truest political economy? Think of a 
school system that gives to the son of 
the slrilled mechanic in the city ten solid 
years in four grades of arithmetic, a 
perplexing and interminable labyrinth 
of intricate arithmetical puzzles, and of 
abstruse linguistic analyses in two or 
three languages, and three or four yeani 
of the higher mathematics, of literature 
and of mental and natural science, and 
then graduates him from the high 
school and launches him upon the world 
without the skill of hand and eye to 
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cbive a nail, saw a board off Bquars, or 
biuidle any tool or^machino of usoful in- 
clustry; not only thia, but our schools 
have, perhaps unintentionally and per- 
haps unconsoiously, but none the less 
surely, turned our youths away from 
such callings. They hare taught the 
■ons of city mechanics and trade work- 
ers to despise the useful skilled employ- 
ment by means of which their own fath- 
ers support them in the school ia unpro- 
iuotive leisure. 

8oh(X>l-Bred Boys andTradee.— 
1b it any wonder that our oi^n school- 
hffed American boys ia ear eitiee have 
not gone largely into the trades of physi^ 
Ml skill, and that the farther on they go 
Id school or college the less likely they 
aie to enter such employments? The 
tact is unquestioned. It is a trite re- 
mark, "the boys are leaving the farms," 
but it is still more true that the sons of 
skilled physical workers are leaving the 
productive callings of their fathers, and 
going into "the kid-gloved occupations." 

Many explanations are offered. Some 
say it is because the boys want a calling 
in which they can exercise their minds 
hi thought. But the mind is as triily 
exercised in skillful work as in language. 
Orators, poets, writers, express thought 
in language. Generals, architects, in- 
ventors, mechanics, breeders, horticul- 
turists, express thoir thought in action. 
God himself expresses his divine thought 
in action, in the ongoing, never ceasing, 
ever new creation of this world, with its 
manifold and marvelously thoughtful 
adaptations. Who then shall say that 
it is less thoughtful or less noble to ex- 
press thought in action than in word, in 
doing than in saying, provided real 
thought be expressed? Who was it 
that worked at the carpenter's bench in 
Nazareth from childhood to his 30th 
year, as a preparation for that short 
three years of thoughtful teaching, of 



love and sacrifice that redeemed man- 
kind and made real civilization possible? 
Who then shall be ashamed of the ear- 
penter's bench or of any other tool or 
trade of skill, or who shall doubt that 
such trades may give true and noble ex- 
pression to thought? 

Why Boys Leave the Trades. — 
Others explain that enr boys leave the 
trades and throng the elerical employ- 
ments because of a natural distaste for 
physical activity. But we know this ia 
not BO. Boys often hate books, "dry 
fractions," interminable "partial pay- 
ments," the labyrinth of subject, predir- 
cate and modifiers, ef mood, tense, nusa^ 
ber and person, of gender and case, ef 
agreement and government. But did 
you ever know them to vote against a 
picnic, or a vacation, or in favor of a 
shorter recess, oo that they might stiok 
more closely to their clerical employ- 
ments? No; their very natures deliglkt 
in physical activity. They romp and 
whistle, and run and shout. No, they do 
not shun the skilled trades from any cBs- 
taste of physical employment. They do 
so, first, I think, because the schools 
have given them no drill and little 
knowledge to fit them for any skilled 
physical employment, but have given 
them much drill and special knowledge to 
fit them for clerical and professional liffe; 
and second, and largely, because the 
schools for centuries have cast the man- 
tle of respectability and aristocracy 
about the clerical employments, and 
have denied the same mantle to tho 
trades of physical skill. CJlerks and 
copyists ranked higher, socially, in old 
times than skilled artisans did, I thjnk, 
because reading, writing and copying 
were purposely confined to the learned 
few, and withheld from the common peo- 
ple and even from the skilled artisansL 
Hence, physical labor commonly went 
with ignorance or servitude, or both. 
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and, partly for this reason, was deemed 
menial and disgraceful for the free born 
and ednoated. In this country, slavery 
gave the same results at the South, and 
fostered the same opinions as to all 
kiDds of actual, money-earning i)hysical 
employment. 

Xiiterary Oo^legraa— Then again the 
Hterary colleges, followed by the pro- 
fleesional schools, trained men for law, 
mediome and divinity. The military 
B^ools trained fer the profession of wur. 
Vw commercial colleges traioed for 
oommeree and trade. None of the 
MJ i ooh trained for the trades of manual 
ikffl. In a word, they (^rained men for 
menliire, aommefce and destruction, 
tot not for production. Until lately, no 
MJiiiols in all our land taught the sden- 
wm mad arts of skilled productive indus- 
try hi its strict or narrow sense. 

Three results inevitably followed. 
Krsty those whose minds were trained 
te understand the facts and principles 
•f soienoe had not the skill of hand to 
make their knowledge useful to man- 
kaad by embodying it in inventions. 
Second, those wiUi trained hands had 
DBitherthe knowledge of principles nor- 
the mental drill to make their skill of 
band reach out toward inventive con- 
rtniotias. Third, invention, therefore, 
«DOiimscribed on all sides, was inevita- 
hly alow; while those who had the know- 
ledge and mental training of the schools 
used it to hold down in poverty and ser- 
vitnde to themselves tKose who bad not 
the knowledge to defend themselves. 

Train Mind and Hand. —At last, a 
HUle more than a century ago, the idea 
&ially took root in Europe that mind 
■ad hand shoiild be trained together, 
bMBQse, firsti through reciprocal influ- 
mwi, each ccmld thus be trained better 
mad more rapidly, and, second, when 
lh«8 trained, both oould far better work 
togetheir through life; that the hand 



should be taught to apply to human use 
the secrets wrested from nature and 
from life by the joint grasp of mind and 
hand. This lifted skill of hand into the 
realm of thought, iwithout degrading the 
realm of thought. Then and therefore 
was ushered in that marvelous era of 
investigation and construction that die- 
veloped and seized hold upon the eco- 
nomic law of "the division of labor," ki- 
creased four-fold the actual creation ei 
wealth, and made possible our modern 
civilization , with its universal comfoct 
and well-nigh universal luxury, to earn- 
est, skillful workers. For now, with 
learning and skill combined, and using 
nature's materials and forces as #ie ser- 
vants of mankind, there was no longer 
any excuse for human ignoranee or servi- 
tude. 

Apprentioeships Destroyed. ~ It 
was a social and economic revolution. 
But all revolutions require new adjust- 
ment& Note, then, with me, one new 
adjustment needed here. Wiien the 
cabinet-maker, for example, himself by 
hand made every part of each bureau, 
desk or sofa, from the selection and sea- 
soning of the lumber to the final varnish- 
ing and trimming, he took one or two 
apprentices into his home and shop and 
slowly taught them all he Imew, as he 
himself had learned it, by severe and 
plodding toil. But now when an article 
of furniture is, with a hundred or a 
thousand more of like pattern, the 
quick product of fifty men and as 
many machines, in some great factory, 
the apprenticeships are by this very fact 
destroyed. The age is too rapid for the 
old, slow growth of an apprentice, with 
the consequent waste of material and 
power. What the mechanic and machin- 
ist of to-day need is a thorough knowl- 
edge of the principles of mechanism 
and of the working of machinery, with 
ready skill and deftness in the use of 
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tools, and the mam point is that he 
noedB this before ho goes into the man- 
ufaoturinf establishment; just ae the 
lawyer and dootor need their knowledge, 
and in part their skill, before they touch 
their first case or patient. This sort 
of knowledge I think our schools should 
give to those who are to be our skilled 
workers, just as they do similarly related 
knowledge and skill to our professional 
men. This is industrial education. 

The Apprentioe System.— There is 
immense economy in this kind ef edu- 
cation as compared with that given un- 
der the old apprentice system. The ap- 
prentice was ignorant of book know- 
ledge A the main; hence slow to learn 
handicraft, serrant of servants, bound to 
his master by indenture, working where 
and at what he could earn most for his 
master, and not where he could learn 
most for himself, — sifting sand, carrying 
hod for the mason, piling lumber for 
the carpenter, "devil" and ink spreader 
for the i^inter, absorbing slowly through 
his hide, as it were, and by '^rule of 
Chumb" less knowledge and skill in 
seven years than he can now acquire in 
a single year in a good trade school, as 
has been lately proved in New York city. 

TeSiOh the Trades.— Now, since the 
apprenticeships are a thing of the past, 
and the trade and labor unions, from 
mistaken hopes of controlling competi- 
tion, are closing, as far as x>ossible, the 
chances for boys to learn the useful 
trades of skill, I see no resource left but 
for the state to teach these trades, or, at 
least, the general knowledge and skill 
that under-lie success in all trades. The 
state already gives all its children liter- 
ary and mathematical knowledge. Many 
states carry all who wish through high 
school, college, medicine, pharmacy, den- 
tistry, law, engineering and the like. 
But until lately in America our state 
and municipal governments have taught 



skill of hand and eye only to the unfor- 
tunate and criminal classes; in the deaf 
and dumb, the blind and the imbecile 
asylums, the reform schools and f aroas 
and in the penitentiaries. Even the 
name industrial school is disgraced and 
insulted by being applied to penal schools, 
in which boys, too dull to learn or too 
vicious to be controlled by teachers aa4 
parents, are sent and taught a useful 
trade of skill as the punishment* 
What can be the logical conclusion b«4 
that skilled industry is irksome and dis- 
graceful? 

Do you wonder, then, that our Amesi- 
can boys are not flocking into the trades 
of skill, when the only avenues el a^ 
proach until lately have seemed to lead 
through the reform schools or the fern- 
itentiary, and when all the xespecta<bl» 
schools and colleges have been fitting 
men for the clerical employments amA 
for commerce. If the state would teaek 
these trades of skill more in the sohoete 
outside, it would have fewer men asi 
boys to teach inside the reform soheels 
and penitentiaries. 

Do you say the state cannot afford t» 
teach the rudiments of skill along witk 
the rudiments of abstract knowledge^ 
Is not this to say the state cannot affond 
to give the skill that creates wealtt^ 
while it can and does afford to give tke 
knowledge that distributes and enjo^ 
wealth? Is not this an evident absi»- 
dity in economics. 

Trade Schools in Europe.— I^ec^ 
tunately this is not mere th^ry. Tke«^ 
sands of technical and industrial soheeilB 
all over Europe, munificently endowed 
by government, have been for yeeoHi 
sending forth annually kvndreds eC 
thousands of well-taught and weU-train- 
ed workmen into all the trades of sIdQ, 
includlHg agrioulture. The material 
wealth of Europe has been greatly ki- 
creased, nay, the very life of its crowded 
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populations has been sustained, bj the 
dnll, made well nigh uniyersal bj these 
flchools. Our sparseness of population 
and our broad domain of virgin soil have 
made us slow in this work of industrial 
education. And so the skilled workmen 
et Europe are filling the best paid posi- 
fions of high skill in the trades, which 
Aeuld be filled in large part hj Ameri- 
ean boys. Why? Not from any fault of 
lieirs or of our boys, but simply be- 
cause they have been trained in Europe 
In fill these places skillfully, and our 
AAerioan boys have not been so trained 
here. Can our government longot 
afford thisT I think not. A good trade 
ef skill, well learned, is wotth more to a 
yeusg Baa than $20,000 out at interest 
viihoui the, trade or its equivalent of 
knowledge that he can ase im doing 
something that the world wants done. 
nie world asks the young man fresh 
ftom sohool never ''How much do yon 
feaow of books?" but always ''What can 
yvn do, and do it better than the bulk of 
•en?* 

Otorioal Oallings Orerorowded.— 
1^ reasons partly given, or rather hint- 
ed at, the clerical callings are overcrowd- 
ed. Yielding too, to the inevitable law 
of supply and demand, they are worse 
ptidthaa trades of skill. The social 
iteoding of the former, however, is high- 
er, partly as a legacy of the past, and 
partly beeause our schools still cast the 
aantle of respectability about the for- 
mer and mot about the latter. The so- 
fM standing ef the latter will rise just 
■iseom aeonr sohools show the same 
fftfor here as to the former. For in the 
aitifliate analysis the oooupations of men 
iieuld and ^nll in time grade socially 
ssording to the degree of intelligence 
required and used in their performance. 

Tke demand for skilled manual train- 
hg m more proswng ia our cities than in 
fee eooatry. Oonntxy boys on the farms 



gets dexterity, knack and self-reliance* 
What they lack is chiefly scientific know- 
ledge. City boys get nothing but book 
knowledge in the schools and the busi- 
ness sharpness that comes from contaot 
and attrition in crowded centers. Now 
it seems to me that as we train and 
equip our lawyers, doctors, veterinarians 
and business men in schools with all 
needed appliances, moot courts, hospit- 
als, clinics, dissections and the like be- 
fore they enter actually on their skilled 
professions, so must we have schools for 
technical and manual instruction and 
trade instruction with all the appliances 
and means of drill, for the future me- 
chanic and machinist, foreman and in- 
ventor; and scientific agricultural in- 
struction and drill for the future farmer, 
stockman and horticulturist. 

Publio and Private Sohoola— Pub- 
lic and private liberality have within 
twenty-five years established large num- 
bers of agricultural, mechanical and 
technological colleges. 7ou have nol 
failed to notice that nearly all the reoent 
munificent private gifts and bequests 
have been to endow colleges of this sort. 
They are becoming numerous and well- 
equipped. What we now most need is 
schools of lower grades for the same 
sort of training. We need a publio man- 
ual training school' along side of every 
city grammar and high sohool, where 
principles of mechanism and deftness in 
the general use of tools shall be given; 
and perhaps private trade schools, where 
at night, for moderate tuition, training 
in specific trades ihall be offered. 

Do you say this is hopeless? It is al- 
ready well begun. Publio manual traia- 
ing schools are already found in nearlj 
all our great cities, and private trade 
Bchools in a few. I have visited maay 
of the former and some el the latter. I 
have talked with city school prinoipak 
and superintendents and read their 
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printed Btatemeats. Their teetimony is 
unanimous that pupils do the regular 
book work of the public schools better 
where they have this manual drill be- 
sides; that it is not a hindrance but a 
kelp to the regular school work. 

Sldlled Memual Trainlncr.— The in- 
troduction of skilled manual training 
into our public sohool system will not to- 
day excite greater eppoeition nor work a 
greater reTolutkm than did the introdue- 
iion d industrial drawing some thifty 
yean 8g«. II wiU not cest the State so 



much as "free text books," now urged by 
many. The three steps historically ha^a 
been: first, to read and talk about 
things; second, to learn to mtisie draw- 
ings of the things; third, to examine 
sharply and learn to make and use tke 
things themselTes. For centuries our 
schools took the first step alone. Some 
thirty years ago they began to take the 
second, a great adranoe. Now we axe 
about to take the third. When we ehall 
really have taken thie third stop, ihgm 
and not till then shall we hare 
to walk. 
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FIELD CORN OULTtTRE. 

By D. v. SAYRE, Rock County, Wi* 



4[irrf Japer. 



S a ADAMB <n ihs Chair: 

Clover and Oom. —There to an old 
adage to the effect that **woU begun ia 
half done," and in regard to field corn 
onlture that adage applies admirably. 
Ihare are two orops which, as a farmer, 
1 Uke and which supplement each other. 
I refer to dorer and oom, and it seems 
k> me that to grow a crop of dom I have 
to begin the year before I plant it, 
GSorer and oom supplement each other, 
beeause the protein that we find in the 
hay supplements the f nt-producing corn, 
and if I have fed properly, instead of 
feeding out five bushels of com, I have 
only fed two and a half bushels, supple- 
mented with two and a half bushels of 
soflae protein feed; otherwise I have lost 
ttie proportion of "benefit in the excess 
of one kind of food over the other. 

Wlien I Sow Olover, — I always 

BOW my clover in advance; I sow it two 

years in advance, and I do it in the first 

place to give me a beautiful mat of grow- 

iag verdure from early spring till lato 

laU, because the rains of heaven briu^ 

to me the fertilization that I need for 

»y oom, and ttie clover lies thore 

Ifte a great sponge to hold those f erti- 

Inois just where I want them for the corn 

Mop. That ifl the natural procosj oE 

fertilizing my land. Then, again, this 

dover goes down to a greater depth into 



the ground, to bring up the mineral eW- 
ments that we need for our use, and 
stores them on the surface. This it does 
by some wonderful machinery, storing 
these mineral elements right in its roots 
near the surface of the ground; it gets 
it in somo way from the air above or the 
ground baneath. Still another reason 
why I like to grow clover is, that there 
ifi no way in which I can cultivate my 
field and get a seed bed for my corn, 
with the ease and certainty that I can 
by growing clover. 

Turn Undor in Ootobea:.— Then, in 
the month of October, turn under your 
clover, and I like to turn it under uncut. 
I think there is additional benoiit, and 
then we • will boo the mechanical in- 
fluence of clover in the softening of the 
groimd, in breaking it up and pulver- 
izing it, and in no other way can I get 
such a good seed bed to use in the 
spring. So far before planting I have 
my seed bod; I put on my disc harrow 
and run it this way and that way, un- 
til I have fully broken up that sood bed 
and mode it levol. What do I do then? 
I wont to plant something on it. I want 
seed corn, and how shall I got it? 

Early Maturity of Seed. — The 
preceding year, in September, at 
the latest, I go into my field and 
look for the seed that I want. I 
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look in the first place, for the early ma- 
turity of the seed; not the earliest. I 
think if we look for the earliest, we are 
apt to cause the com to degenerate; the' 
crop will grow less and less. But I do 
look for early, fair maturity, and I look 
, for another point. I moan uniformity 
in getting the seed; I don't want one ear 
oi one kind of com and another ear of 
another kind of corn for my growing 
«rop; I want seed that shall be as nearly 
imiform in maturity as in size, in color, 
tn looks, and with those two points be- 
fore me, I go into my field find pick 
my seed oom, not later than the first of 
October. 

Fire Dry the Seed,.— -What then? 
G. R Beach says: ^'Take the com and 
fire dry it, and that is the whole sum 
and substance of it." I want this seed 
artificially dried and cured. We have 
met many farmers who say this is not 
necessary, but I beg leave to differ from 
them. Once in a while your oorn will 
come oat all right without any artificial 
heat, but we have to move in such a 
way that we shall be certain. So I say, 
take the oom in any way you choose, 
only that artificial heat shall come to 
it in some way, to dry it before the se- 
vere freezing of winter shall come on 
and hurt the germ. 

Plantingr the Corn. — Now I have 
my seed and my seed bed. How shall I 
plant it? We all know how. We have 
our two-horse planter and we plant it; 
8ome plant in drills. I like to plant in 
hills, with the rows three feet eijrht in- 
ches apart, and about the same di3tance 
in the row, but it doesn't make much 
difference except this: It wants to be 
planted a fair depth; so deep that tho 
lUy weather shall not retard its growth, 

Draggnlnff the Com.— -The first im- 
portant thing in the culture of this crop 
of corn is the dragging — the harrowing 
of the com — before it shall come up, and 



that is something we all have been neg- 
ligent about. We differ a great deal 
about the extent of harrowing. I don't 
like, m>self, to harrow it after it barely 
comes up, but if we will put in our har- 
row after we have planted it just as soea 
as we can, within a day or two, and go 
along and harrow that com, killing the 
germ of the new weeds which h&v» 
come up, we have accomplished a great 
deal. Wo have half cultivat jd that oora 
when we shall have gone over it with th* 
harrow twice or even three times before 
it has come up. / 

Cultivating the Oom. — I cultivate 
my corn so as to keep it level. The o\4 
fashioned way used to be to hill it »p 
but I think the best success is in level 
culture, moving the surface of Hke 
ground just as often as we can oonveni^ii- 
ly before the oorn gets beyond Mir 
reach. 

I don't know that I have any otker 
process. I only know that if I oaa 
have a bed of clover to plow under; if I 
can get at it fairly early in the springy 
with my disc cultivator; if I can plant isk 
with the corn planter about two and a 
half inches, or a little deeper than that; 
I can get it in the moisture, and if I omm. 
work it two or throe times just before it 
comes up, and then as it comes up, I am 
almost absolutely sure I shall have a 
crop of com. 

Last year I failed in my oom becauae 
I had no clover bed. My neighbor hmfi 
a good crop of clover, and plowed it v^ 
in the spring, and for miles around liis 
was the only piece of which you, gentle- 
men, would have said: "There is a fielA 
of com." 



DlflCttSSiOA. 

Mb. OADWALTiDER. — Do you 
under the second crop of clover? 

ISIr. Sayhe. — Yes, my rotation has 
been one of four years. I want to bb^ 
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another thing that I forgot. If, at the last 
•ultivation of the com, we will sow on a 
trop of rye, aay the last of July, we will 
get a crop of rye started so when we 
Mme to cut up our corn-fodder, we will 
bt the rye grow later in the fall and 
l»ed it to our sheep and cattle and there- 
by we have the fodder for our cattle and 
■beep and off the same land we have a 
^reen growing crop, which shall store 
wf the elements near the surface, thus 
fiving us two results. 

Mr. K0BTH.--I understood you to say 
you harrowed your corn three times he- 
Sure it came up. 

Mb. Satbe. — I would like to do that. 
I would like to keep the harrow 
foing all the time after I planted, imtil 
itcomefi up. The difficulty I find is 
when it just comes up; the first inch 
IB more tender than when it gets up 
iariher, and, therefore, I want to strad- 
Ae the row very carefully; it is more 
iLuigerous just when it comes up than 
it is before or after. I dont «think it 
kurts to step on it before it comes up. 
It may mash it down some, but I don't 
tiunk it hurts it as much as it does it 
good. 

Mb. CooiiiDGB.--Don't you harrow 
V)th ways? 

Mr. Satbe. — ^Yes, sir. 

Ma. HoABD.— -Harrowing com is be- 
eoming a very general practice with us, 
and I notice that corn is harrowed later 
and later every year; men are harrow- 
ing it when it stands taller than they 
ever supposed they dared to do. 

Mb. Andebson.— I harrow com when 
ii is from six to eight inches high, and it 
ioea not injure it so much aa to harrow 
it when it is one or two inches high; 
but I harrow the com ground thorough- 
ly before planting it, if the season is 
favorable, and it don't require so much 
barrowing before it comes up, and I 
wait until after the com is up. When 



the land is prepared as Mr. Sayre says, 
I don't think it would need harrowing 
so much. Just before my corn comes 
up I roll it and harrow it thoroughly. 

Mr. Hoard. — Do you make any pro- 
vision for the teeth running too deep? 

Mr. Anderson. — No, I have a very 
light harrow that will take in five 
rows of corn, which is made specially 
for harrowing com, and the teeth are 
not set as deep. 

Me. Hoard. — ^The practical use of har- 
rowing com is only to start about half 
an inch of the surface soil. 

Mr, AinjERSON.— I like to start it about 
an inch and a half. You will find that 
the weeds will start two inches below 
the surface, and there are only two ways 
of killing weeds, that I know of-~one is 
by tearing them up, and the other is by 
burying them. 

Mr. Hoard. — A harrow fibred with lugs 
"io ti&t it will enter but about half an 
inch you will find will do most excellent 
work, 

Mr. Saybe. — The first harrowing I ever 
saw of com was in Will County, Illinois. 
To my surprise, the farmer had taken a 
two-and-a-half foot roller and had rolled 
over his com lengthwise, when the com 
was standing six or eight inches high. 
Then he put hie harrow on and harrow- 
ed it, and I said: "My friend, that field 
is ruined." In a week's time I came 
back and that com was standing up as 
straight and nice aa could be, but I 
wouldn't like to try that myself. 

Mr. Stewart.— How deep do you plow 
that clover under? 

Mr. Satbe.— About four and a half 
inches. If I plowed in the spring, I 
should plow it shallow. 

Mb. BoBnrsoN.— I have a method of 
cultivating com that I like very W93L 
My com ground is marked, and just be- 
fore the com comes up I take my horse 
cultivator (two of them if my field is 
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large) and oulUvate the raws, jtist as if 
the oom were up; then I orose it with my 
harrow, and jon can ^et the start of the 
weeds. That is an excellent way 



where thegronnd is hard; Z hate fol«w^ 
ed it many years. 

Mb. GouiiD.— That is an ezoellent ^ 
where you drill in your oom. 



FODDEB AND ENSILAGE CORN. 

Qjr JOHH GOTTLD, Portage County, Ohio, 



Stcoub $aper« 



Value of Fodder Ctom.— This ques- 
tion of fodder ootn has come up in a new 
form within the last three or four years. 
We are just beginning to realize the 
Tolue of fodder oom. For the last three 
hundred years, I presume, we hare been 
acting on the principle that all thore was 
of the com crop was the ear corn, and 
wasted largely the stalk. Whereas, if 
we bad known better, we would have 
found that the stalk had almost, if not 
quite, an equal feeding value to the ear 
com. Sixty millions of acres of corn are 
raised in tiie United States annually, 
and forty-five million head of horses and 
cattle eat up our meadow hay and 
our com, whereas, if our com fodder 
oouldhave been saved it would have 
been ample, I think, to fully winter all 
efur oatUe. The silo Las brought new 
revelations to us, and given us a value 
in fodder oom that we have never had 
before; at least, it has called our attention 
to it in a way that we have never had it 
eaUed to us before, so that we have now 
begun to make a study of fodder com, 
and what it may do for us in the way of 
giving us cheaper and better rations for 
oar oattle. We are beginning to find 
oat that the average farmer must devote 



about two or two-and-a-half acres eC 
meadow land to it, to get the roughage 
to winter a cow or steer. If he ^wffl 
put in his fodder corn and take care of 
it, in the new ways, he will get tiae 
roughage on an acre that is ample #d 
winter two or three head of cattle. 

Its True Feeding Value. — TSna 
brings us to the question, how shall we 
get this crop, and get its full foedtng 
value? In the past, we have failed to 
recognize that nearly, if not quite, sixtjr 
per cent, of the feeding value of oom is 
the gift of the sunshine and of the air« 
and in the past, when we have been sew- 
ing our fodder com, we have attempted 
to get SjS much as possible in the wi^ of 
seed upon the ground. Most of us k»pe 
been sowing from two to four bush- 
els of seed com upon an acre, se as te 
make the com thin and &ie so the oatile 
shall easily feed from it. Later dem- 
onstrations with fodder oom hove 
taught us this lesson: That we should 
not plant over eight to twelve quiurtB 
per acre, in the form of drills, the idee 
being to let the sunshine and air have 
free circulation into our rows of cent 
so it shall develop; so we plant tbe 
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«im T&sy thinly and f or06 its growth, 
ad in this way get its feeding value. It 
kas been demonstrated by the Massa- 
dhttsettB Experiment Station that com 
0Dwed in thensnal way, three bushels to 
tke acre, has only about eleven per cent 
«f feeding value to the one hundred, but 
with our best' field com it runs above 
«fty per cent feeding value, so we get 
approximately three times as much by 
plmting thinly. Then, our later system 
^ putting up com fodder in silos, has 
deinonstrated that we need to care for 
our fodder com better, by letting it 
Bland in the field and mature at the last 
part of the life of the com. How shall 
W do this? By planting it earlier, so as 
t» get a growth. Remember that one 
week of the first life of a com plant is 
worth nearly three weeks at the close of 
ils Kfe, in adding to it maturity and 
growth. Another thing that we are find- 
las out about our fodder corn is, that its 
atoBtion in life is to grow grain, and 
f isst as we deprive it of that by crowding 
it, ve are detracting from its value. So 
we want to plant early, so it shall get 
length of leasoQ and grow a good plant; 
we ^waat to let it mature so as to get all 
ib feeding value, and then we want to 
inmffimr it in sone way so as to get all its 
lOum at the last How we shall culti- 
«Bt» this oom, has been very well said 
% ICr. Sayet. 

'W'liat Kinds to Plant.— Just what 
we ^hall plant for fodder com is a pro- 
Uem that ia under discussion to-day 
ttiioQgbout the north— whether we shall 
ptant our beat varieties of dent com, ao- 
4imated to tfur localities, or whether 
wedbsll take the big Southern com 
knm the tide-waters of Virginia and get 
a larger weight to the acre, but whether 
wton food, is a matter that we must 
^Moonstrats for ourselves. We must 
k»v% ft «r<^, anywaj. «d it has been 
, during uie terrible drouth 



of last year, that the Southern oom has 
wonderful vitality and makes an almost 
sure crop. I planted four varieties 
alongside of my ensilage com. The en- 
sUage corn was a magnificent crop, while 
the three other crops together would 
not more than average with the ensilage 
oom. Plant some kind of fodder com; 
let us abpidon feeding quite so muoh 
exx)ensive hay, when we have a crop 
that will give us a big, abundant ration 
for our cattle cheaply, let the weather be 
what it may. ' 

Dtfcnssloa. 

The Chaibman.— Tell us how to out 
the com and put it up and feed it dry. 

lilR. Gould,— My plan of cutting for 
the last two years has been wholly with 
the reaper, which leaves it in gavels on 
the field. I wilt it about twenty-four 
hours, and then put it in the silo. Pre- 
vious to that time it was my plan to 
wilt it and put it up in bundles, about 
twenty-five bundles in a shock. I put 
it up about sixty to seventy-five bundles, 
and make a roof over it. 

Mb. Sater. — Are there not facts to 
show that the Southern ensilage oom 
has more saccharine matter than our 
common field corn? 

Mb. Gould. — I am not prepared to say 
exactly that, but I am prepared to say 
that the cattle will consume the South- 
em fodder oom when they will absolute- 
ly refuse to touch our field com. Dur- 
ing the past summer, I fed some to my 
dairy cows, right in the pasture, an^ 
even there, it was almost impossible 
to find as much as a butt left over. This 
fodder corn should not be put up in two 
big a shock; it is very likely to mould 
unless it is wilted nicely. 

Mb. Isleb. — Do you cut your South- 
em oom with a reaper? 

Mb. Gould.— Yes. 

Mb. Iblxb.— If it grows as big as that 
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which I have, you would have pretty 
heavy work. I had some that giQW 
seventeen feet hi^h, and the stalks as 
large as that lamp; it may not grow so 
large in your part of the country. 

Mb. GotJLD.—It grew on the average 
twelve feet high. My neighbor and I 
•ut it between us, by using a sweep-rake 
reaper. Of course, you want to make 
an extention to your reaper — put cleats 
on, so they will run out two feet more. 
I have had no trouble, and it is a great 
deal cheaper than any other way. You 
ean cut in two hours what it will take 
two days to cut by hand. 

Mb. WiSBk — Can you cut in windy 
weather? 

Mb. Qouu).— It will tangle more, of 
ttourse. 

Pbes. W. L ChambkbtiATN.—I have no 
doubt there is more saccharine matter in 
the Southern corn than in ours, but the 
principal point in this matt^ is that it 
is absolutely impossible for any of our 
varieties of Northern com to raise the 
amount of fodder per acre that the 
Southern corn will. There is twice the 
leaf growth on the Southern corn that 
there is on ours; then there is twice the 
stalk growth. But with us, in Iowa, it is 
simply impossible to cut it with a reaper. 
I am not a betting man, but I have 
$100 for anybody who will do satisfactory 
work, with any reax>er yet made, in our 
Southern ensilage com. The main 
trouble with us out there is, that we 
have winds, and we have them strong, 
and they tangle the com so that it is 
simply impossible for any reaper to 
handle it. I should like to see a reaper 
that would handle stalks seven inches in 
eircumference, even if it is not tangled. 
In spite of the fact that it is a temper- 
ance State, it gets the tangle-foot •noe 
in a while. 

Mr. Gates.— How am I to know wheth- 
er I have got the right seed or not? 



Mb. Gould. — You wiU have to depenil 
on the reliability of your dealer, just as 
you do when you buy anything ekm» 
not knowing where it is produced- These 
are several different kinds advertised, 
but I understand it is all substantially 
from the same locality. The B. & W. is the 
brand of the firm who first handled ii» 
and there may be other com from tb» 
same locality but sold under differaol 
names. It is sufficient for you to find 
out, as near as may be, that it is the 
tide-water com from Virginia, and not a 
white corn from Kansas or Miseouri, 
sold under the name of the B. & W. 
com. There are agents who can be cb- 
pended on to sell you the right thing. 

The Chaibuan.— -What is the Bheep- 
tooth com? 

Mb. Gouij>.— I don't know, unless tt 
is a brand that the Southern com is solfel 
under; it may be the same thing. 

Mb. Gates. — Now, some, in advertis- 
ing, say that the sheep-tooth will bear 
more leaf. ^ 

Mr. GouiiD.— It can't bear more than 
the Southern. 

Mb. Palmeb.— Last spring, I boughi 
the Burrell A Whitman, and paid two 
dollars a bushel for it, and I got some 
from Chicago for one dollar, and I 
couldn't see any difference. The man 
who handled the B. & W. com visitttd 
my home, and he couldn't see any diffeir- 
ence. All there is about the ensilage 
com, in my opinion, is: It is Southern 
corn, and it dont make any differenoe 
whether we buy it under the name of B. 
& W. com, or under any other name. 

Mb. Gouu).— We had a lot from Geor- 
gia that was not ensilage com at all. 

Mb. J. M. Smith.— I received, last 
summer, what purported to be a report 
from a Professor of Agriculture in K»w 
Hampshire, in regard to the different 
varieties of corn, and the tests they have 
been making there with com and ensll- 
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ae»i And for feeding. The SoTithorn en- 
silMffe corn, in that caee, yielded twenty- 
fire tons per acre. Varioties of our com- 
mon flint corn yielded fifteen tons per 
acre. A chemical analysis of the two 
Tarietiea showed that the common New 
Hampshire com was just about equal in 
feedini; value to the ensilage com per 
acre; that is, the fifteen tons of the fiint 
com were just about equal to the 
twenty-fiye tons of the Southern ensilage 
eom. The testa in feeding were practi- 
oaUy the same, so that the final conclu- 
doD from that test was, that they were 
handling ten tons of ensilage com for 
nothing. Now, if further experiments 
skall show that those results are correct, 
it is a great advantage for us people in 
the far North, where the ensilage com 
win do it^ best, that we oa& substitute 
our flint varieties for it 

ICb. Adams.-— Was that B. A W. com 
^la&ted thick or thin, and was it properly 
■kstured or not before it was out? 

Mb. Smith. — I dont know about that, 
the report did not state those f aots. 

Ms. Hoard.— Do you think, Mr. 
8mitb, that B. A W. oora would make 



the same growth in New Hampshire 
that it would in Wisconsin or Iowa? 

Mb. Smith. — I only judge from the 
gro^-th it did make. 

Mb. GouiD. — I want to speak a word 
about that New Hampshire experiment. 
The B. A W. com was planted at the 
time the little Yankee corn was, and 
at the time the silos were filled the 
Yankee corn was quite mature, while 
the B. & W. corn was just nicely tasseled 
out. IftheB. (SbW. corn had had the 
growth and maturity of the next thirty 
days, I think the results would have 
been the other way. The New Hamp- 
shire climate did not give it time to put 
in its full maturity, and it was putting 
the f uUy matured Yankee com against 
the half manured B. & W. oorn. We 
have found that the common dent com 
was pernaps three or four weeks ahead 
of tne ensilage corn. 

Mr. Jokxb.— I have no doubt this B. 
ife W. cotR is all right if you want to use 
it in the silo, but here in this country 
I believe that the smaller kind of 
dent com is the safest for the general 
farmer. 



EXPERIENCE WITH FODDER CORN AND 

THE SILO. 

Bjr HIXAM SMITH, Sheboygan County, Wli. 



Important Diaooverlofl.— I am call- 
Wvj^karete talk about the silo. An 
•nfiy silo la no better than an empty 
pMket book, rnieref ore, I will go back 
a little t« the o«mmenoement, to find 
•«! what wo want to raise to put into the 
4 



sOa A few years ago, some enterprisTng 
men found out that the large Southern 
sweet com contained more feeding value 
and was the best fodder plant to grow 
that had been discovered; that it was 
actually producing more to the acre than 
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iAy other foraged plant known to ths ag- 
rioiilturiflt. Following soon after upon 
ihifl discovery, another class of men 
found out that this large, excellent crop 
ODuld be preserved in the silo in its 
freatest perfection. These two import- 
ftnt discoveries mark a new era in agri- 
cultural d(kvelopment; they bear the 
came relation to those engaged in animal 
industry as the invention of steam power 
applied to navigation on the water, loco- 
motion on lard and to the thousand in- 
dustrial man'ifactures in the cities and 
towns. They make it possible for the 
farmer to make the same advance. 

Value of the Silo.— This question 
'hai been discussed more earnestly 
through our s^ate the past year than any 
other questioR which has been presented 
to the farmer in any period since our 
Idstory began. It is the one absorbing 
^uorstion in D«^arly all the farmers' insti- 
tutes that have been held, and if the 
institutes that have recommended and 
advertised these two methods of pro- 
aeediug to gnin our fodder for our cattle, 
have done nothing more than to bring 
todd'^r corJTL and the silo before the 
Veojtle of this state, they have 
6am •d the money it has cost four times 
#ver This we shall soon find out. You 
may think it is radical talk to-day, but 
the time i<i fast approaching when the 
farmers will see the necessity of acting 
in this matter. A German farmer came 
to me one day (and he has a pretty 
largo lot of stock, and a pretty lim- 
ited supply of fodder); he looked over 
the silo, and the cattle that had been fed 
from it, and after he had about concluded 
his investigations, I asked him if he in- 
tended to build a silo. " , I got to" he 

caid. There's no question about it; he 
oouldn^t get along without it any longer. 
He had had to sell off one-third of his 
■took this year, and another drouth 
would havo taken another third, and it 



was a matter of nocossity. Now, thifl 
question has been disoussed in the insti- 
tutes, and I am proud and glad of it^ 
and the inquiry still continues both ia 
the institutes and outside of thera. 
Owners of silos are flooded with oorras^ 
pondenoe from all over the Northwest; 
nearly every owner of a silo is visited al- 
most daily; farmers oome five, tea and 
twenty miles, come singly and in oouplei^ 
cmd sometimes in platoons, in shor^ 
farmers are flocking to the silo like pil- 
grims to the Holy Land. 

$400,000 Expended for Feed. — 
Now, what I have to say will be froaa 
my own experience. One remark mora 
I will make. This grand awakening 
among the farmers of the state has 
come none too soon. There are singlo 
counties in this state, and I think Dane 
is among the number, where over fouv 
hundred thousand dollars have been paid 
out for cattle feed, outside of the ooua- 
tieol— a greater sum than the entire state 
tax for 1S84, for the support of8okool% 
iucluding the mill- tax, the tax for tha 
support of the university, for the insaaa 
asylums, and for the industriri scLool 
for boys. It needs no shrewd politieal 
economist to foresee that snoh a systeaa 
of farming leads to impoverishment, and 
if there is a way out, we are all d[#- 
sirous to find it. 

Kinds Fodder Oom Planted. — 
Forty acres of com were raised, ooniriiit 

ing of the following varietieo: 

Burrell and Whitm an, (B. & W.), tl BOrm. 

Son tliern Sweet, (Sheep-tooth), X» 

Wisconsin While Dent Tl 

BtowelPs Evergrfen Sweet '. it 

Feedingr the Fodder and EnsUaffa. 
— Feeding eommenoed for soiling 99 
cowl and heifers on the 27th of Jnlyi 
2y{ tons per day were fed for 111 day% 
amounting to 277 tons. There wave 
put into tha silo, in Sept., 259 toa% 
and tha rest of tha crop Ia •hook% 
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at toaa. Totol« ftbout 656 iaaoB, ai vi 
»«rtg» of IS tonji per mof. The silo 
VM opened Dea let, and 90 lbs. ot ea- 
rflage WM ted to each of the 00 cows, 
Iw the ]ught*8 feed, or 2,700 fta. per 
iar» matU Maroh 10th, 100 days, or a 
^lital 9i 135 tcHie, leaTing aufficieat enail- 
•ge to last until Ma/ 10th. The 30 lbs. 
tf enailage took and well filled the place 
9t 10 &W. oi good haj. Had hay been 
fad for the night's feed in place of tne 
iBsilage, it would hare required 900 Ibe. 
9«r daj for the 90 oowe, or a total, for 
ttle 100 days, of i5 tons. 

II would hare required, ia the year 
MT, 45 aorea of meadow to kaTe pro- 
laoed the hay, whioh if bought or sold, 
wenld haye amounted to f U per acre. 
fhe 135 tops of ensilage were produced 
fa %)i aoree of land, and had a feeding 
talue, as eompared with hay, of $7111 



Thm Daily Ration.— The morning 
fsMoa for each oow during the winter 
kaa been as follows: At 6 A. M. each 
eow was fed 2 lbs of uncut hay, mainly 
far the purpose of haying the eows get 
mp ready for milking; after milking, 
iry oom fodder and barley straw, mixed 
aad eat }^ ineh leagtha» making a ration 

■»y -...« tibs. 

«»ni fedd«r fibs. 

Barltfiirair ^ ...Slta. 

4insadOeta.srtfaB4 ., Ullbt. 

IPor the eTeaiag xatioa, we fed 

Mlbt. 

site. 



TUs daily ratioa would be iasuffioient 
vHbout the deTelopmeal ef ears of 
earn ia the ensUage and ia the fodder 
eera. Two years' experience goes far to 
ae a y in eeme that 2}( tons of ensilage 
BMde from sweet-oora with laastlng 
iara dtTsloped, la fully equal ia feeding 
» le eaa ten o< hay, aad is graatir ^ 



be preferred for milk cows, oalTeai biooi 
BOWS and shoats. 

Silos Sava Bzpenso.---Bzperienoa 
confirms the opinion, that the full feed- 
ing Talue of a nearly matured com orop 
can be saved with less waste in the sila 
than by any other method yet known, 
and the entire ez];>ense of husking, shell- 
ing, and grinding saTed (not lass thaa 
one fourth of the ezi>en8e of the oropX 
and it is in better condition for feeding 
from the silo, than it is after the separ- 
ation has been made. Ensilage corn 
standing 12 to 14 feet high is difficult to 
shock, impossible to stack, and impractl* 
cable to save in the barn. If left in the 
field, it is in the way of fall plowing 
whioh good farming demands, and if re- 
moved from the field and put up in 
ricks, it requires more labor than to 
put in the silo. 

Ooatof Bnsiloing Com.— The ac- 
tual cost of raising and getting a eora 
crop into a silo, is often greatly over- 
estimated. The oom men dairy farmer 
usually has all the men, teams, and tools 
required to handle a oom orop for the 
silo, and the only legitimate charge ia 
the wages paid the men who are doing 
the work. The men on a dairy, fana 
earn their board milking twice a day, 
and the team's expense is no more or less, 
on account of the silo. What then ia 
the cost of ensilage -per aere or for 40 
acresT One man and team will plow 40 
acres in the fall in 26 working dc^; 
wages $18. Two men and two teams, 
will, in the spring, cultivate and prepare 
the ground, plant with the horse drilk 
run the smoothing harrows, and culti- 
vators until June 15th, equal to fiva 
months work, at fl8 per month, 990L 
Eight men will cut in the field, haul 
to the silo, run through the feed cutter 
and pack in the silo, 23 tons per day at 
mere, at an ezpeaae a< |7Jj9 par daj« 
Ta reoapitttlate: 
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nowln«: 40 acres $18.00 

Howiiig and oult^Tating 90.60 

Cutting in the field and •osiloing UA tons. £88.04 
66odoorn50 oents per acre 20.00 



Total money espemte $416.64 

This is equal to $10.41 p«r aore» or 
eQ}4 Go per ton. If to this wara added, use 
and keep of horses, $125; interest at 6 
per cent on 40 acres at $80 per acre, $102; 
the use and wear of machinery, $25; entire 
oost of production would reach $758.64, 
or $l.lb}4 per ton. What then is the 
conclusion of the whole matter? Sim- 
ply this: That 3 cows can be wintered 
7 months on one acre producing 16 tons 
of ensilage, while it required 2 acres of 
meadow in the same year, 1887, to winter 
one cow with the same amount of ground 
feed in both cases. It may justly be said 
that one ton of hay per acre is a light 
crop, and is often doubled. Sixteen tons 
of ensilage is not a large crop; 24 tons 
are often obtained. 

Preeervinfir Fodder Oom.— Many 
eolumns and pages have been written, to 
prove that dry fodder com is equally as 
good out of the silo as in it; that ensil- 
age has no more nutriment than it had 
before going into the silo. These state- 
ments hardly settle the case. We do not 
put corn into the silo to gain nutriment, 
but to preserve from waste the nutri- 
ment already in it. The same argument 
might be used with equal force in the 
case of fibrewood. There is no more car- 
bon in the wood when it comes out of 
the wood-house than when it went in, 
but it is in better condition to use, and 
no waste incurred. Each man will have 
to decide for himself his own method of 
presening fodder com. The great ad- 
vantage to be gained in raising fodder 
com does not entirely depend on the silo. 
The crop is a great good in itself, how- 
ever preserved. Experience and obser- 
vation will eventually settle, as it settles 



all other questions, the most economiMl 
method of its preservation. 

feouthom Oom— Puttinfif In Silo.— 
There has been something said here 
about the Southern ensilage corn. My 
observation of it has been that it will 
prosper in almost all varieties ot soil; that 
it will sufficiently mature for ensilage in 
almost all latitudes. We can tamper 
with it a few years and waste some little 
time in mixing the varieties. I have 
grown the B. &. W. corn for seven or 
eight years, and never had a failure no 
matter what the season was. We can 
also waste some time in experimenting 
with putting in the ensilage whole. II 
a man has no feed cutter or power, he 
can put it in whole and get good resultfl^ 
and he can get better results if he has $ 
second crop of clover to tramp in, in 
connection with the com, as it lessens 
the air spaces and helps the preseryation 
of the com; but he will find it unpleas- 
ant to handle when he comes to take it 
out, because it is ten or twelve feet long, i 
if it is the proper kind of a crop. The ' 
cheapest way is to run it through a feed i 
cutter. It can be done with a oarrier, I 
22 or 26 feet, cheaper than a^y man can J 
unload with the horse fork, and put J 
into the silo quicker and easier than we 
can set it up in shocks, because the 
butts have to be straightened and set 
together. We have tried it and found 
that it takes seven or eight minutcfi 
longer to set it in the shock than to rim 
it through the feed cutter. The work has 
been so simplified that it seems to me 
a farm of any size needs all the 
appliances required to cultivate and 
take care of the com crop. No dry 
feed can be fed with the same economy 
as if it were run through the cut- 
ter; and so we shall learn step by stepi 
lessening the labor and increasing the 
benefits of the crops we are raising. 
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DtacTusloB. 

Pbxs. W. L OHAKBXKiiAiif .— What ma- 
ihine do jon nam to out your oorn? 

liB. SMiTH.~The 6est machine that 
I thought I oould get. There are a 
dozen good ones. For the gentleman's 
priTate information, I will say, that I 
am using the one made in Manitowoc 
I use sweep power. 

Mr. Gates.— Suppose we had a little 
rfiower after the corn ia ready to put in 
ttiesilo. 

Mb. Smtth.— Well, it does not very 
materially injure it. There woui^ be a 
little more acidity in the feed; it would 
keep equally aa well. If there was a 
frost threatening, I would not hesitate a 
Boment. If it had already got frosted, 
I would put it into the silo and let it 
keat up. It is the drying up after the 
frost where the great injury is done to 
oorn and if it was frosted, I would work 
Bigbt and day to get it into the silo. 

Mb. Hoard. — Will you state your ex- 
perience with B. A W. oorn ki^ 
Sheep-tooth? 

Mr. Smith.— The only objection I 
haye to Sheep-tooth is the want of size. 
I raise fodder com to get the most out 
tf it that I can. We have been raising 
tkat small com for twenty or thirty 
jears and did not get very rich on it. 
Kow, there is a better kind come, and 
still our old prejudices incline us to 
dkjeot to it, and to stand by this little 
com that we have had. I don't want 
any com that will mature in this country ; 
ft has not got vitality, it is not quite 
equal to the other. As to size, the 
(Sheep-tooth I planted this year was 
tfx>ut three quarters of a crop, the 
Evergreen sweet com was less than half 
1 crop, while the Southern com can bo 
upended upon for a big crop no matter 
irbat the season is. When we get pota- 
W we like them about as large as they 
I am &et a small potato man; 



I want big potatoes and I want big 
com. 

QuESTiow.--What is the diflferenoe in 
the season of the Sheeptooth and the 
B. & W.? 

Mb. Smith.— I don't know; that hai 
got to be determined at the Experiment 
Station, by very patient aud long worl^ 
but it is somewhere about ten days. I 
don't know now whether the com that 
does not mature may not have all the 
nutriment above the ground. I do not 
know bi^ all the feeding value that 
ever will get into the stalk is alineadj 
there. I think when the lower leavM 
begin to turn yellow, you get no mora 
nutriment in the stalk or in the ear. 

Mb. Brown. — I think I have heard you 
reported, by a seed man, as saying that 
you preferred Sheep-tooth to B. A W. 

Mb. SMrrH.—! am glad you spoke of 
that. I hope that man is here. He is- 
sued a circular purporting to quote a 
letter of mine, to the effect that 1 pre- 
ferred Sheep-tooth corn as the very best 
com for ensilage. As soon as I read 
that circular I wrote to him and asked 
him to show me where I ever wrote a 
letter to him containing the quotation 
reported in the circular. He wrote back 
that he had no quch letter, and he said 
a few other things that he understood 
in a conversation. He was at my house 
in the summer, when the crops were 
growing, and I didn't know anything 
about it. He knew I didn't know any- 
thing about whether it was good or bad^ 
and he claimed that I said tlien that it waa 
going to be the best. That accounts for 
the circular, and that is how I have 
been misrepresented. On the strength 
of that conversation he put it into hia 
circular, to sell his corn. 

Mr. Bablow. — Do you use your en- 
silage cutter for cutting dry corn stalks? 

Mb. Smith.— Yes, we use it through 
the winter, one day in the week. The 
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•ttn b«inff unrii)e, the corn frozd per- 
fectly solid, and we cut it onoe a week 
and allowed it to heat up^ on ijie long 
bam floor before feeding, and it would 
heat up and become quite hot, .sonie- 
timeB so that we had to pitch it oyer. 

Mb. Hoard.— How do you out your 
aom in the field? 

Mb. Smith.— Well, I feel somewhat as 
Mr. Chamberlain does about sweep 
rakes. I got one and tried it. I could 
run it until 1 broke it; it had to give way. 
I don.*t say it is impossible to cut corn 
with a sweep rake reaper, but it is 
simply impracticable with a crop that is 
big enough. Therefore, I cut it by hand 
and lay it in gaVela A sweep rake reaper 
Bcattors it badly; it needs a man to go be- 
hind the reaper. One man can't do any- 
thing there alone, any more than he can 
running a political campaign alone. We 
eut it by hand and lay it nicely in gavels 
to let it wilt one or two or three days; four 



er fiye days cant hurt It, if the weatlier 
is fair. We then draw it with two traeka 
and one wagon and one team. One man 
stays in the field to*load his own truck, 
and another man has gone to the bam 
with a Iqad and be finds a man at the ma- 
chine unloading it. Each man keeps his 
own truck. The horgos are changed and 
we never unload a load except as it goea 
to the platform, and so through the feed 
cutter. Then we cut into one inch 
lengths. In cutting dry fodder, I out 
half -inch lengths. 

Mr. (Jadwaljlder. — Would it do to SB 
a silo in one day? Every farmer may 
not be able to own his feed cutter and 
horse power, and a number might ioia 
together and use them a day at a tim^ 

Mr. Smith.— It would take a go«d 
many men to do it in a day. The bas| 
way is to put about three feet in in anfr 
day, and wo therefore make small pita 



SILO AND ENSILAGE EXPERIENCE. 

Bj CHAR. E. BEACH, Walworth County, Wvk 



fourth |!aptr. 



"Why I Built a Silo.— We rarely 
adopt improved methods except as we 
are compelled to by our necessities. 
It was the drouth of last summer 
(1887) that forced me to build a silo. 
After I had harvested my hay crop, 
I found that I must either sell my 
oows or make some provision out of the 
ordinary line. I hod fourteen acres of 
Codder com planted upon low, rich land 
that had stood the drouth well, and 



promised to be a fair average oropu I 
first visited the farm of H. S. Weeka 
Oconomowoc. He had sixty head of ca^ 
tie, but no hay; had twenty -five acres ^ 
B. & W. corn and a silo. He said tha^ 
he was not troubled about the droutfek 
that he could winter his cattle. J[ nai^ 
visited the farm of Oalmon Bros., Dtna- 
dee, HI., who claim to have kept l^p 
cows on 205 acres of land« and sold hay; 
It was the first week in August, and U^ 
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irovfh was f earfuL I found them feed- 
mg ibeir cows on the last year's ensilage 
and bran. They had fifty acres of B. & 
W. aom; said they had no fears about 
fMd for the winter. With such testi- 
Bioay, I came home fully resolved to 
boildaaQe. 

How I BuUt My SUo.— My sUo is 
twenty-four feet long by twenty-two f eot 
wide, and eighteen (eet high. It is built 
at the end of a bank barn, lapping eight 
feet a^rainst the bam; fourteen feet are 
against the bank. The bottom of the 
Bile is on a level with the bottom of the 
basement of the barn, with whioh it it 
Is oonnected by a door through whioh 
the ensilage is wheeled to the feeding 
mangers. The silo is built of wood, up- 
aa a wall on the side two feet high in 
whieli are set posts four to five feet 
apart, the tops of which are on a level 
with the top of the wall. On the bank 
■ide the wall is seven feet high. .The 
■ills of the building are of two-inch 
plank, one foot wide, held in place by 
Q>iking them to the tops of the posts in 
the walL The studding is of plank, one 
foot wide, placed thirty -two inches apart 
(the width of building paper). The 
plates are of plank, one foot wide, and 
mortised to the top of the studding. 
lh« building is kept from spreading at 
the tep by false rafters, spiked to the 
plate and the regular rafters, reaching 
actOBB to the opposite rafter, two feet 
balow the peak and securely fastened. 
Qm building is covered on the outside 
with paper tacked to the studding, and 
than with lap aiding. On the inside it is 
papered; then furrowed out with inch 
■Iripi^ then sealed with good matched 
■heeting. The roof is of the best 
ahinslea. A partition divides the silo 
iat» two oompartmenta The whole cost 

w«9tifia 

Fi8rw0r-Catter-<-'Waffon&— We used 
a mm hm lo laral tread power, a thirteen 



inch feed cutter, with carrier f ourteea 
feet long (as the cutter stood upon the 
bank eight feet above the bottom of the 
silo), and two truck wagons, upon which 
were placed fourteen feet racks. These 
racks were as high as the top of the 
wheels, but low enough for a man to 
load a ton or more from the ground 
without the help of a man on the wagoe, 
by placing the corn crosswise of the 
rack. 

Variety of Com Planted. — Our 
fodder riom was eight rowed yellow flint 
(Yankey), planted with a two horse 
planter, rows four feet apart, hills one 
and one-half to two feet apart in the row 
with four to six stalks in the hilL Al- 
most every stalk had an ear of corn, and 
would yield soventy-five to eighty bushele 
of ears to the acre. 

Cutting the Com.— The com wae 
most of it glazed, and all large enougk 
for roasting when we commenced cuttingi 
and we picked our seed before wefinislk- 
ed. The cutting was done with a sell 
rake champion reaper, cutting one row 
at a time, leaving the corn in gavels of e 
size easy to handle; could cut an acre hk 
an hour cleaner and better than by any 
hand work. We out on two sides ol 
narrow strips, going round at the enda. 
When the weather >va3 fine, we cut after 
supper what we expected to put in the 
next day, which was about an acre. 

Filling the Silo.— One man, with a 
team and the two wagons, would bring 
from the field, one w^ould take the oora 
from the wagon and place it on the 
table, one feed the cutter and one stand 
in the silo. Pour men in all, would, la 
eight hours, put in an acre supposed te 
^'ield fifteen or sixteen tons. The 
ensilage was out one inch inlengttw 
We cut into each of the two compart- 
ment every other day. After the sile 
was filled, which took three weeks ae 
the weather was stormy, we let it aettle 
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four to five days, then filled aRain, and 
Uien covered with tarred paper, then 
boards and, after that, with seven to 
eight inches of hay weighted with a tew 
planks and fence posts. It took ten and 
one-half acres of com to fiill the silo. 
It cost lees money and labor to put in the 
com, out ready for feeding, than it would 
have cost to harvest it in the usual way 
of shocking, husking, or shocking and 
•tacking without husking. 

Feeding The Ensilage.— On the 19th 
of November, we took the covering from 
one compartment. We found the top, to 
the depth of two or three inches, black 
find slightly mouldy, but the cows ate 
U with apparent relish. We afterwards 
found spots near the comers, or at the 
extreme edges, in the same condition, 
but the cows have eaten it all. From 
the time we commenced feeding, up to 
March 28, 1 do not think there have been 
ten baaketfuls wasted. The cows have 
•aten it clean; not only that, but the 
seventy-five or eighty bushels of ears of 
com to the acre that were in the ensilage 
are BO thoroughly digested that )rou can 
find none in the droppings. Had the 
■ame com been fed in the shook, half as 
many hogs as you fed cows would have 
found their grain rations in the manure. 

The Results.— Now for the results. 
We have been feeding this ensilage ex- 
clusively to cows from which we mako 
butter — twenty-six in all — of which 
twenty-three gave milk for the whole 
time; one, part of the time, seventeen 
that came in since October and seven 
farrow and strippers. The daily rations 
for these cows have been from forty to 
fifty pounds of ensilage, twelve quarta 
of wheat bran and eight to ten pounds of 
hay, fed in two rations night and morn- 
ing; no feeding in the middle of the day. 
The daily yield of butter has been 
twenty-seven and tw^enty eight pounds, 
requiring but eighteen to eighteen and 



one-half pounds of milk for a pound of 
butter. The butter has been sold for 
thirty-two cents i)er pound in ChicagOp 
through a bommiasion house. 

After feeding the smallest compart- 
ment, which, being measured, was oon- 
puted to hold four and one-half acres, 
we found that, after paying $120., the 
oost of the bran the cows had eaten, and 
$80, the estimated value of the hay fed, 
we had $460 and the skim milk for tho 
four and one-half acres of the ensilage, 
and our work. We have been winter 
dairying for fourteen years, but we think 
that we have never before produced am 
much butter at so small a cost. We had 
fears about the quality of the butter, 
but the prices we received show con- 
clusively that our fears were groundleae. 
The cows have maintained their condit- 
ion and we think improved in fleeht 
though yielding large quantities of milk 
and butter. 

Pleased with the Silo.— This ia mj 
first experience with ensilage, and I 
may, in the future, change my opinion, 
but thus far it more than meets my ex- 
pectation. I am more than pleased with 
it, I am enthusiastic over it. I think 
that a field of com put into a silo at the 
proper time will yield one-half more feed 
than if handled and fed in the usual 
manner, and thia, too, without any ad- 
ditional labor. 

Some of Its Benefits.— Let me brief- 
ly sum up some of the benefits of a silot 
All winter feed should be under cover, or 
it will damage and rust. The room re- 
quired for a ton of liay, or a ton of com 
fodder, will hold ten tons of ensilage^ 
A silo can be built for leBs than a dollar 
a ton of its storage cnpacity. Your com 
can be harvested at the time when it has 
the greatest feeding value, and it can be 
kept without waste and in the best 
possible condition for feeding. It oam 
be handled at a less oost than any other 
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known method of harvafltisg it Tho 
Mttloliko it, wiU oat all of it without 
wwto, and thwraughly digest it Cows 
fed upon it gire iuoreaaed quantitiee of 
milk, the milk ia rich and the butter 
is good. An aore of good fodder com 
tnailoed will, with a fair daily feed of 
bran« more than keep a cow for a year. 



I>toeiiMiom. 

Mb. Edwabda. — How do yoxL ooTer 
jouriilo? 

ICx. BxAGH. — ^We ooTered it more than 
we needed to, I think. We covered it 
ftrat with paper, then with boards, then 
with about a foot of hay, and weighted 
the hay with planks. I think the boards 
might well be omitted, and perhaps the 
paper and probably the plank. 

Mb. Nobth. — I came from La Crosse 
here for the special purpose of getting 
posted on ensilage. Now, would you 
feed ensilage wholly, with nothing else 
from fall until grass again? 

Mb. Beaoh. — No, nor nothing else that 
ever grew. Even grass at its best can be 
improved by a grain ration. 

QuBsnoif. — How much would you 
oonsider a ration for a cow that would 
weigh 1100 pounds? 

Mb. BKA0H.—Well, I don't make any 
differenoe between a little and a big cow. 
Sometimes a little cow will eat more and 
give more milk. A man has got to have 
Bome common sense if he keeps cows, 
and give them about what they will eat. 

QuxsnoN. — When you changed to 
feeding ensilage, did you find any differ- 
enoe in the value of the milk? 

Mb. Bkach. — When we commenced, 
oar oowB were very fresh in milk and 
they have kept up the flew extremely well 
«-4)etter than I have ever known them to. 
Mine is a wooden silo above ground. 

Mb. Nosth. — In order to make enough 
lor seventy head of cows, would you ad- 
ikm two or three pits? 



Mb. Bbaoh.— I see no reason why yon 
need to get in over two. My silo has a 
bank on one side. I have only to lift ten 
feet Of course, the further you lift, 
the more power you have to use in lift- 
ing. 

Mbs. BARiiOW. — In lifting into a 
twenty -foot silo, we have to use a thirty- 
foot elevator. 

Mb.- North. — What was your ex- 
perience last year compared with this, 
as to the amount of milk it took to make 
a poimd of butter? 

Mb. Bbaoh.— It used to take about 
twenty pounds of milk for one pound of 
butter during the winter. This last 
year it has taken eighteen and a half, 
steady. My cows are mostly Jersey 
grades. 

Mr. Goui-». — ^What was your ezi>eri- 
ence last winter in the feeding value of 
the stalks? 

Mr. Bbaobl— I had the same land 
planted to this yellow flint com last 
year. We put it up in shocks, and com- 
menced feeding to about thirty cows, 
and we had it all fed out by the first of 
March. 

Mr. Potwam.— Would you raise a root 
crop as against ensilage? 

Mr. Bbaoh. — I was once asked if I 
would raise roots for cows; that was before 
the days of ensilage, and I then answered 
that I had a good wind-mill, and that I 
could pun^ water easier than I oould 
raise it, on my land. 

Mr. GooDRicn.--I have fed cows thirty 
pounds, twice a day, and I will say that. 
If you will give them ensilage, they won't 
look at hay, and they will thrive on that 
alone. 

Mr, Bbach. — Let me say, roots have 
a great nutritive valae, on account of the 
water that is in thorn, but the labor of 
raising roots above ensilage is so large 
that we can hardly mention them at 
the same time. I wish to say, in regai4 
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to ensflage as i^i^ainjit th« 8am« amount 
ctf drj fodder, that when feeding shock 
•om in the aame condition, I could keep 
about fifteen hogs behind thirty cows. 
Now it ifl not worth while to turn 
•at the hogs; the^ ensilage ia much more 



thoroughly digested, which gives it an h^ 
creased value. It is stated upon autt^rl^ 
tj that, even at its best, but aixty-ahK 
per cent of dry corn is digestable, wUfca 
ensilage is nearly all digestable, maldni^ 
it ten for ensilage and six for dry CmmL 



THE BEST CROP FOB ENSILAQE— ITS COST. 

Bj QEO. A. AUSTIN, Clark County, Wi& 



^tft{f IP^ptt. 



Enellage I0 PraoticaL— I can simply 
•ay that, from my experience with en- 
eilago, I can confirm all the good things 
that have been said. It is practical lor 
the largo farmer, practical for tho small 
farmer, practical for the rich farmer, and 
the i)oor farmer has no businesvS to at- 
tempt to get along and keep stock with- 
out a silo. Of course, in speaking of on- 
ailage, we speak of fodder corn as onRil- 
tge, not that it is the only crop that can 
be ensilocd, but becaiiBo it is the im- 
portant crop that we can raise the most 
conveniently and in the largest quan- 
tities. I have said that it doubles the 
feeding value of fodder corn to put it 
into the silo, and I want to be under- 
stood as qualifying th»t to this extent: 
While tho silo adds nothing to the feed- 
ing value, it does preserve all the 
feeding value in the most economical 
Banner possible, because it puts it in 
•cmdition to be fed eut to the stock at 
the least possible ooet; because one 
■imm will do more toward feeding a 
kerd ef eattle from the silo than four or 
ftve meA will from the hay mow — they 
vill fMd with lees labor and in leas 



The Silo Saves Fodder.— Thea I 

find this thing: That it is impoeaibia 
for me to cure and preserve fodder oon 
in its i)orfoct condition during the win- 
ter. If it is left out-of-doors it is 000- 
stantly deteriorating in value, and I find 
it impossible to store it in the bam^ 
so that it can be made to pay. 
Now, I give credit to tho silo for savixig 
this twonty to forty per cent, lost out la 
the field, and I say this alone is enough 
to give the silo all the benefit that li^ 
claim od for it in the saving of fodder 
at the least possible expenditure «f its 
nutritive value. 

Oost of Raieing Southern Oora. — 
I was given, last season, charge of ihm 
business of finding out the oost oC 
raising Southern com. I opened an 9/^ 
count with the com field, and I wfll 
give you the results briefly. I kept aa 
account with a man and team at $1. < 
I did not charge anything for the ] 
of the man, because a man milking Umm 
ten to twelve oows night and merainf 
will pay for his board very well I t»9md 
the expense of plowing, seeding, 
vating the oorn, and getting it ready 
go into ailoi was $4iX)an aora From t 
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flm« I ocHnmenoed cutting it for the 
iiksit eort me forty centi and four 
mills a ton, to cut it and put it in 
ths silo, oounting a man at $1. a day, 
snd a team at $L a day. I drew 
it to the Bcalea and weighed it. 
Ify ensilage com was all Southern com, 
ssUdd B. & W., and it averaged 19 and 
47-100 tone per acre, after being wilted 
thrse or four daya When it was wilted 
SOS or two days, it weighed twenty-one 
tons to the acre, by actual weight, so 
thst I think the crop, if cut and drawn 
greeB from the field, would have weighed 
from 25 to 28 tons to the acre; many 
s( my friends put it at about 30 tons. I 
trsquently found stalks weighing nine 
pounds, which, after standing two days, 
weighed about six. 

Oust of Blnsilagre in the Pit.— The 
Qoet ef my ensilai^e in the pit was one 
dollar a ton. The way Tacoount for the 
Tariation between myself and Mr. Smith, 
ef 4fteen cents, is that he put in corn 
(hat did not weigh as much to the acre. 
I^ty pounds of ensilage is as good for 
My oows as twenty-five pounds of hay. I 
get as goo4 results and, in considering 
that, you must bear in mind that the en- 
■lege has been somewhat dried out. 

Southern va Northern Oom,— I 
was a little like the rest of the farmers, 
swhat ooaaarTaUTa. I did iwt like to 



admit that there was anything bett« 
than Northern com. I planted a little of 
the Northern varieties last summer (1887X 
and I had to do as the rest of us did, ge 
into the field and cut it and feed the 
cows during the summer, but I cut andl 
put into a silo about eight acres of that 
small corn. I did not weigh it; I don't 
think there were five tons to the aor% 
and it succumbed to the drouth and waa 
considerably less than half a crop, while 
the other was a good full crop of twenty- 
five tons to the acre after being wilted. 
Now, I found a large shrinkage in the 
milk when I came to feed that Northern 
corn; it did not give as much milk as the 
Southern corn; I had no difficulty ia 
getting the Southern com to ear heavily. 
I did not commence cutting until late; 
I waited until it did ear, every 
stalk having a well-matured ear, and 
many of them two. I really think 
that on that corn planted early, I had as 
many bushels of ears of corn as on any 
varioty of com that I have over planted. 



DlsoiiMlon 

Ma. North. — How did you plant your 
ensilage com? 

Mb. Aus'iTN. — I planted it in drill% 
Dropped it in rows, three feet eight inch- 
es apart, three kernels twenty inchee 
apart in tht rew. 
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THREE YEARS' EXPERIENCE WITH SILOS. 

By H. B. WEEKS, Waukeaha* County, Wii. 



*k1^ $Hpcr. 



Fodder Oom and Drouth.— My own 
experience with the siloB built on my 
farm in 1880, covers but three years, 
each of which has been one of olimatio 
extremes, when all farm crops in this 
reerion have suffered more or less. Tou 
all remember the season of 1885, with 
its exceptional rainfall, whereby all veg- 
table production was watery and imma- 
ture, and had to be harvested under 
most adverse circumstances. My fodder 
com, however, attained an enormous 
growth, and was a great success, as we 
then were accustomed to fill our silos. 
It was succulent, surely, but that was 
the main object in view, and, if it re- 
quired more grain food to supplant its 
use, that was to be had cheap enough. 
The next year of extreme heat and 
drouth, the season of 1886, you also have 
not forgotten. Grain and forage crops, 
aa a rule, were a partial failure, and my 
fodder crop was a light one, as compared 
with the previous year, and did not en- 
tirely fill my silos; but in feeding quali- 
ties it produced the best I have had. 

Suooess "With Southern Oom.— I 
planted the Southern ensilage com en- 
tirely, and got it in Iftte, say the 10th of 
June. The ground was well manured, the 
crop well cultivated, and, though it grew 
slowly at first, yet it attained a good 
height, was well eared and recched a 
good stage of maturity early in Septem- 
ber. It was cut and put into the silo 
without wilting, and much more rapidly 
than is the rule now, but when opened 
ft was a splendid feed, of a rich and 



sugary smell and taste, a little of It 
going farther than double the amount 
the year before. 

InterestiniT Elzperience.— The stim- 
mer of 1887, with its unprecedented 
drouth and heat, covering almost ihm 
entire growing season, is fresh in ibm 
minds of everyone. My Southern oem, 
planted about the middle of May, em 
land heavily top-dressed with maifui^ 
thoroughly worked in and pulverized 
with the disc harrow, the seed bed beinir 
made as fine and mellow as a gardeiv 
was doing finely and promising a large 
yield until stricken by the memorable 
wind storm of August 9th, which broke 
the drouth, and at the same time broke 
down my tall ensilage oorm. It looked 
like a pUe of jack-straws, and required 
about as much skill to out and pick np 
as is necessary in that boyhood game. I 
saw no way but to put it into the mlo^ if 
I would save it, though it had not yel 
reached the proper sta^je, the ean 
being hardly formed. I cut and 
put in large stooks, thinking thue 
to improve it for ensiloing, but 
considering the torrid atmosphere in 
which it was grown, many leaves being 
curled up and withered, I am doubtful 
if it was the part of wisdom. I find tke 
ensilage thus made, in the bottom eC 
my silos, much inferior to that put ia 
later from Northern corn, well eared. I 
was obliged to fill my silos very slew^, 
owing to the time required for the fod- 
der to heat to the proper degree for 
making strictly sweet ensilage, and 1 
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wif my objective point, that year, at all 
hazards. It was acoomplished, and, 
though not all as perfect ensilage as I 
ooald have wished, yet it furnished me 
with feed for fifty head during the win- 
ter, and all from the product of about 18 
acres. 

The Silo in Time of Drouth.— In 
giving you, briefly, the history of my 
three years' experience with the silo, I 
wish sgain to call your attention to the 
fact, which I at first stated, viz: These 
have all been seasons of more or less 
disaster to farm crops, the last one 
more eapecially, when hay proved almost 
a total failure, thereby compelling so 
many farmers to part with valuable 
stock for ''a aong,** entailing untold losses, 
prssent and prospective. How has it 
been with those who have depended np- 
en the silo to feed their cattle? Take 
my own case as an example. I have 
pursued the even tenor of my way, re- 
f ardleea of flood or drouth, sure that by 
this system I should have feed enough 
and to spare, and have not turned my 
stock out to pasture imtil June 1, either 
year. 

Leesona From Experieuoe.— Some 
ef the leesons which my exx)erienoe has 
taught me are: First that it is wise to 
plant a part of the Southern ensilage 
com and part of some acclimated 
Northern variety, because, in our vary- 
ing seasons, we are surer of the North- 
em com reaching maturity. If planted 
early, and the season is favorable, the 
Southern com will mature ears to the 
partially glazed stage before frost. On 
the other hand if anything prevents 
early planting, and the season is wet 
and oold, it will not reach that condi- 
ttoD. Itot of joUf whose experience 



with the silo hss been obtained during 
the past two years of abnormal heat 
and drouth, do not lealize thi& There 
is no season in ibis latitude when the 
Northern com will not mature sufiloient- 
ly to make the best ensilage. Another 
point which my exi)erience suggests is, 
thiit if the crop is well matured when 
properly put in Ibe silo, and pro- 
tected from the air till used^ it will 
make equally good feed if it is not heat- 
ed to the point which makes what we 
term "sweet ensilage,*' meaning by that 
almost entire absense of acidity in taste 
and smell. I would not have you infer 
from this that I would go back to the 
ensilage as first introduced, whioh was 
sometimes not Inaptly called *^9our 
kroutf" and in which water was the 
larger part— far from it But it seems 
to me that a middle course answers welL 
Under some conditions, it is inconveni- 
ent and more costly to fill the silo as 
slowly as is required to make strictly 
sweet ensilage, which I can not discover 
that cattle eat with any more relish, or 
with any bettor result, than that slight- 
ly acid. The nature of the season and 
the condition of the fodder should govern 
somewhat in this matter. 

The Silo in Farm Economy.^I be- 
lieve the silo 18 destined to play a very 
important part in the farm economy of 
the future; that it will be utilized to 
preserve all our forage crops, not only 
for winter, but for year around feeding, 
and that the days of pasturing on high 
priced land are substantially numbered. 
We have got to face low prices for all 
farm products, and, as with the manu- 
facturer, so with the farmer, the only 
way to meet it is to cheapen production. 
The silo opens the way for the dairy- 
maa and stock feeder. 
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THE SILO IN EAU GLAIBE COUNTY. 



Qy a E. COOLTDGB, Ban Claire Coontj, Wlft 



9(0tni|[ ipnper. 



How I Planted tho Oom.— M7 at- 
tontion was first called to this subject 
hj Mr. W. D. Hoard, in the spring of 
1886. He came to our plaoe (AuipiBta, 
Wis.), and gave as a leotoie on the 
adTantages of fodder oom oyer field 
eom, for feeding stock. Acting on 
his advice, I procured two sacks of 
tha B. St W. seed com, and planted six 
acres; used as near as I could ^ bu. of 
seed to the acre. I u8od a Rockford, 
planter and planted in drills, 3 ft., 10 
inches apart I dragged the ground until 
the oom was about six inches high; then 
•ultiyated it three times with a two 
horse sulky cultiTator. The com grew 
to an enormous height, and was so thick 
on the ground that a man could scarcely 
walk through it. In August we had a 
storm that blew it down badly; after 
this the tops of the com turned up, 
which made ths stalks yery crooked, and 
this made it very hard to shock. 

My First Silo.— -I wrote to Hon. 
Hiram Smith to send me a plan for a 
oheap silo that would hold 100 tons, and 
his method of filling the same. He sent 
me a plan by which I built my first silo. 
It was 16 ft. square and 16 ft. high, and 
cost me something less than $50, includ- 
ing both labor and materiaL I only 
built three sides, as I used my new bam 
for one side. 

Fillinff and Feeding*. — We out and 
put into this silo 3K acres of ths fodder 
eom, according to directioEis. I covered 
with tarred paper and boards and then 



put on about six inches of ola^ k 
We opened this pit tha first of Qeoexa- 
ber, and, with the exception of a little 
in the comers and around the sidea, the 
cattle ate it with a good relish and did 
well on the two feeds* a day of ensila^j^ 
and one of hay, with what warm water 
they wanted to drink. 

I fed no grain except to milch oowe; 
think I fed about 50 head for 90 
days from this one pit. There were no 
ears on the com; it was planted toe 
thick for ears to grow. I was so well 
pleased with the results, that last year 
I planted twelve acres of the same kind 
of feed. I planted on part of tha field 
12 qts. to the acre, and 10 qts. on the 
rest of the field. The com was all well 
eared and good roasting ears when I put 
it into the silo. I was best satisfied with 
that part where I used the most seed; it 
was the beet eared and the best matured. 
During the severe drouth of August, we 
fed out two acres of this com te eur 
milch cows with good results. 

My Second Silo.— I built another 
eilo 18 by 32 ft, and put a partitioa 
through the center, making two pita 
16 by 18 ft. each, and 16 ft high« Inte 
these three pits I put ten acres ef eur 
fodder com. We covered our pita witk 
tarred paper and boards, and orer these 
put marsh hay. 

Difflcultiee Bnootintered. — We 
opened our first pit October 28; found 
the ensilage good up to the paper, but 
the same difficulty we had last year 
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itm 8«me in the oomen was spoiled. 
We ted 63 head ol cattle for 60 days 
iKni this pft, with one feed of hay each 
iiqr. On the first day of January we 
4^ned another pit, and fed 60 days, 
with one feed of cornstalks each day. 
lEaroh first we ojiened our third and last 
yit, and found it badly damaged; in fact 
flwaa entirely spoiled all around the 
etomers and sides. My silo is two thick- 
BMS of boards on inside studding and 
lured paper between, well lapped. Sid< 
fd on the outside with drop siding, ex- 
rt»]pt the last pit, which had no siding 
4b two sides, one being next to the bam 
■nd the other next to another pit. 

Bat it was spoiled on these two sides 
^Mt as badly as it was on the two outsides. 
Iliis part of my experience is not very 
flUisfaotory. If any one has had a like 
Experience, and has discovered the cause 
#f this damage around the sides and 
^nien, I would like to know if he has 
tfifloorered the remedy and what can be 
<k>ne to obriate this great loss. 

Cheapest and Best Feed.— Even 
with this loss, I oonsider it the cheapest 
Cod best feed that I have ever fed to 
tattle. They prefer it to the best hay. 
Vo grain was fad except to our milch 
^wb; they gave as much milk with the 
extra feed of cornstalks as they did 
when they were fed hay. My stock has 
■n done well on this feed, and some of 
■gr dry cows are getting fat, so much so 
ttiat I have sold five for beef in the last 
lumth. Horses like it, and hogs will 
telil 

• 

Dla«tuwloB. 

Xb. NoirrH.--I woftd like te ask if 
inyone has ever built a silo and plaster- 
4i it hieide? 

Mb. Gk>i7XJ>.— Tes; they are very com- 
■eOv but not 80 good as a silo built of 
^wm thicknesses of boards, painted with 
twl tiir nnil rntin on the inside. The 



plastering is of no advmntagei andmooh 
more expensive. 

Mr. Gatxs.— What proportion of n» 
in? 

Mb. Qouij>.—- You will have to gnesk 
at that A lump as big as your head, in 
four or five gallons. 

Mb. Gates.— Do you know anything 
about this loss in the comers? 

Mr. Gould. — ^The whole trouble of the 
molding along the side and the comersi 
comes from the fact that we tread it so 
hard that it does not heat up as fast aa 
in the body of the pit. The remedy la 
to tread it a little in the comers and 
leave it at night heaped up right in the 
center. The third day, when we get ready 
to fill again, throw this corn from the 
middle into the corners; that does away 
with the whole bother. Have your car- 
rier carry as near the center of your pit 
as you can, and distribute through the 
day, and then the last three or fouY 
loads heap in the center. 

QiTRsnoif. — Don't you tramp down the 
oomers at all? 

Mr. Gould. — ^Not as much as we used 
to; we tramped it too much, and it 
pressed out the air so it did not heap 
up as well. You want to tramp it 
when you fill again, after it settles. 

Mr. Amiss. — How are you going to 
cover your ensilage next year, Mr. 
Gould? 

Mr. GouiiD. — ^Af ter the experience I 
had last fall, I shall abandon the tarred 
paper and the boards wholly next year. 
After filling the silo and leveling it off 
nicely, I shall leave it until the ensilage 
shows 125 or 130 degrees. Then I shall 
simply put on a load or two of marsh ha/^ 
or wilted hay — anything of that kind- 
tramp it down, tuck it down on the sidea 
and throw on a few old boards. New, 
thd heat coming up with this light 
weight, will mat it together on top and 
keep the air out. 
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Mb. Hiram Smith.— The first silo I 
filled, I put on plank and weighted it 
heavily with stone, pretty heavy busi- 
ness. The next year I put on tarred 
paper and boards. We found that the 
question of weight^ outs no more figure 
than it does in the wood pile. Last year I 
simply put tarred paper on the ensilage 
corn. Then I had a stack of com I want- 
ed to save through the winter. I ran it 
through the feed cutter because I could 
do it cheaper than to put it up with the 
fork, and put it on top of the paper and 
It was all that was necessary to cover it. 
The ensilage was perfect, right up to 
the sides. The paper makes good fuel 
to heat the y^ater in the winter for the 

00W8. 

Mb. Gould.— I want to ai^ Prof. 
Henry one question: From the present 
status of the ensilage question, shall we 
abandon that and go back to the old 
way of curing our fodder corn? 

Pbof. Hi:wkt.--I do not think I would 
be wise or politic to stand up here and 
face the experience of so many success- 
ful farmers upon a suoceiBsful method. 



Some one has said, I don't know but that 
John Gk>uld, when a professor and a oow 
differed, would go with the cow, and he 
was right. Science is simply the un- 
folding of truth, and the road is often 
long and tedious. Sometimes the prao- 
tical man gets there long before the 
scientific investigator, and the farmers 
have found out more about the silo than 
the experiment stations, simply because 
the experiment stations have had one o^ 
two silos while the farmers have had 



hundreds. We, at the Experiment 
I Station, believe in ensilage as an adjunct 
to the dairy. A farmer who feeds a 
steer has no use for a silo, It is the 
grand fodder crop that makes the silo 
what it is. If you haven't a large crop 
to feed, you can't have ensilage or fodder 
either. Plant some kind of Indian com 
and you will not be very far from the 
truth. Remember our results have 
largely oome from two dry years, and a 
difference in circumstances may make 
considerable difference in results in the 
future. 



^^^»w^<^^«^»» 



ENSILAGE FOB FATTENING CATTLE, 

By C. V. GUT, St Croix County, Wii. 



*iq\i\ $Hpr. 



Ctost of the Ration With Hay.— 
As theee gentlemen have nearly all 
talked about the advantages of ensilage 
as a feed for milch oowa, and have large- 
ly exhausted that subject, and a good 
idiare of my thunder also, I shall be 
ebliged to confine myself to my experi- 
ence with ensilage in the matter of fatr 



tening steers. Last winter I turned over 
forty-six head, I Aink, of fat steers, and, 
in order that yen may have the better 
idea of what I may say in regard to this 
matter of feeding, I will give you briefly 
what it oost me last year to feed my 
steers from the time that I put them up 
until I sold them. The daily ration tor 
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them was 16 S>8. of hay at $8 a 
ton, 8 lbs. of com stalks at $^ a ton, 
6 lbs. corn meal at $12 a ton, 3 S>8. of 
firround oats at $68 a ton, 4 lbs. bran at 
40 conts a hundred, making a daily ra- 
tion at a cost of fifteen cents and four 
mills, as I figure it. 

The Proflt. — That there was any 
money in feeding cattle that way, is 
problematical, slightly so at any rate, 
but in order to make my two ends meet, 
I bought the cattle early in the fall; I 
had considerable fall feed and they did 
Tery well for a month or two on that, so 
that the expense of feeding them for 
that time was not over twenty-five cents 
a ireek. After that it was some fifteen 
cents a day. Any one knows that it 
would be entirely impracticable to make 
fifteen cents a day on beef, but in the 
fall I bought the steers for about two 
and a half cents a pound, or a little less. 
I commenced feeding some grain about 
the 25th of November, and, during the 
feeding of that, they had 'made about 
one and one-half pounds a day. The 
subsequent one hundred days feeding, at 
fifteen cents a day, would be $15. Buy- 
ing them at two and a half cents a pound 
and selling them for four cents made the 
steer that cost me origiDally $25, sell for 
$25 plus the increase in weight of the 
steer at four cents a pound, and the one 
and one-half cents a pound for its orig- 
inal weight, made me about a dollar 
apiece for feeding my cattle and selling 
my provender, making a sale of the 
coarse feed or roughage during the 
winter. 

About My Silo.— I want to si>eak 
about my silo. First, as to the amount 
of oorn planted to the acre, I notice 
some are recommending as high as four- 
teen quarts. I found the best results 
from six quarts. I did not want to plant it 
any thicker than necessary to get a good 
supply of ears, and I had more stalks 
5 



with three ears on the stalk, B. & W. 
corn, than there were without any. I 
think I got very much richer feed fr6m 
this mature com than if I had planted 
ic thick. I figured out, last spring, the 
amount of seed to an acre, and found 
that, by putting four kernels to the hill, 
it would take four quarts to the acre, 
and the B. & W. corn being considera- 
bly larger than our native oorn, made 
about six quarts, or about one kernel 
in a foot, planted three feet ten inches 
one way, and four kernels in a foot the 
other way. 

Bulldinff. — One word about build- 
ing the silo. If any of you propose 
building, be siure and get it strong 
enough. Some of my neighbors have 
failed because they did not put material 
enough into the the walls of the building. 
I put in two by eight soantlin, sixteen 
inches, sixteen feet high; if you put in 
less than that, I am afraid you will make 
a failure. As a general rule, make your 
silo strong enough to hold when filled with 
wheat to the very top; then I think you 
are safe. Another word, as to the parti- 
tion between the two bins of the silo. 
One of my neighbors thought that when 
he filled the silo and got it pressed down, 
it would stay ' put like a bed ^f hay. 
Consequently he put a thin partition 
between the two bins, and when he came 
to take out of one side, the pressure of ^ 
that remaining forced his partition out, 
and he lost heavily. Another point: 
Do not bunch your corn up in gavels 
when you cut it. Let it lay down one 
row at a time, and dry out thin; you 
will find it works better. The better 
the com is wilted the better ensilage it 
makes. 

Cost.— My silo cost me something like 
a dollar a ton. If you will build a large 
silo, holding over two hundred and fifty 
tons, it will not cost as much. I would 
not advise any man to put in a silo as 
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•mall as fifty tons. When you oome to 

figure up the expense, the neoessary 

' '* » walls, and all other oon- 

le proportionate cost to 

ot is very much larger hi 

, as you will see. 

I "With Ensilaffe.— Our 
?e has been thirty-three 
> •steer. They were just 
L a lot of steers as l^ever 
bree pounds is just about 
packed down in a basket, 

hat they had every day, 
ids of hay at $9 a ton, six 
. fodder at $4 a ton, ground 
x)bs, four pounds, at $10 a 
nd wheat screenings at 
ing a daily average of just 
reas last year it cost me 
ir-tenths cents. It is too 
ason to tell what the ag- 
, but I can simply say that 

very satisfactory. There 
it: Last year I was feed- 
its with my gfround com, 
» than two years old, 
ould be a good ration, but 

years old that is going to 
narket this spring, as far 
}ent informed in this mat- 
ting just as good results 
com, cobs and all, as I 

shelled com and oats. I 
s are as fine as they were 



BtBOUAsion. 

-Suppose there are two 
ave joined in filling their 
B same machinery, and a 
and catches one of them 
r three days before he can 
ain? 

[t will not hurt the ensil- 
ant is to let H settle and 



heat. Tou will find the ensilage will 
settle so that, when you come to go upon 
it, it will feel like ashes and sink under 
your feet. Tramp it down thoroughly, 
and it will do no harm. After it has 
begun to heat, tramp it down every day 
and you will be surprised to find how 
much it will settle. I consider it neces- 
sary to have it tramped thoroughly, and 
in filling a silo of seventeen or eighteen 
feet it will shrink four; if you keep the 
tramping down on top continued, I ap- 
prehend there will be no difficulty if you 
wait a week before you put on more. 
After it was tramped, the heating did 
not increase in mine. 

Mr, McCready. — Did the ensilage 
seem to have any effect in the way of 
rotting the inside boards? 

Mr. Guy. — It has not yet. It swelled 
them up so it made them very tight. I 
put on such boards as I did in boarding 
the bam. 

Mb. MoCready. — Did you paint them? 

Mr. Guy.-^No, I did not; I didn't 
have time. I think perhajMS it might be 
better to put on a coat of paint, but 
they were nailed very strong, and I had 
no difficulty about their warping. 

Mr. Krause. — If there comes a storm, 
which in our part of the country lasts 
sometimes a week, and the ensilage corn 
is left out in the rain during this time, 
will it go into the silo and oome out all 
right? 

Mb, Guy.— If you let it get dry, and 
put it in dry, it will. If you put it in 
wet, I think it would burn. 

Mr. Krause. — Then, you advise not to 
put it in unless it is dry? 

Mr, Guy. — Certainly not. I would 
rather haul it out and feed it to the cat- 
tle, if I had to do that, than lose it. 

Mr. Gleason.— I would like to say one 
word to substantiate the speaker in re- 
gard to feediag his steers. I have had 
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experience in feeding cattle ever ainoe I 
was old enough to feed them, and always 
fed com, ground up, cob and all, and 



consider it the cheapest food, and the 
best to feed to fattening steers in the 
winter. 



inr EXPERIENCE WITH ENSILAGE. 

By JOBS tJSQlTHABT, Columbia County, Wia. 



Oanned. Fodder.— My experience 
with ensilace for two seasons has been 
f «ry satiBf aotory to me, and beneficial 
to my stock in having nature's natural 
green food to feed through the win- 
ter, and the stock appreciate that kind 
of food. We are advised at our in- 
stitutes to raise and can fruit for our 
families, and I think it is good advice. 
In the bUo we have a great canning in- 
stitution, or factory for getting good 
and cheap food for our stock 

PosaibilitieB of BnsUag-e.— The pos- 
sibilities of this food in the present and 
future no man can tell. Just think of a 
man wintering his stock cheaper than he 
can pasture it in summer. Ensilage 
has revolutionized the dairy interest 
in Wisconsin, and the bdef interest, too, 
flo that we can almost comi)ete in cheap- 
iMflSof food with the western ranohe. I 
do not know of any other food so cheap 
that we could substitute for ensilage. 

Forced to Build a eilo.— When I 
built my first silo, John Gould had not 
yet escaped from the stone silo in Ohio, 
to inform us how to make sweet and 
soar apple pies and sweet and sour en- 
silage. It is an old adage that necessity 
is the mother of invention. Necessity 
was the mother of my silo. If I had not 
been compelled by scarcity ef feed, it is 
doub^ul if I would have built a silo yet. 



jKjrtr. 

No feed meant no mUk, no butter, and 
! you all know when a man has a herd of 
■ thoroughbred dairy cattle that would 
never do, for you must feed to make them 
jgive milk to make butter, whether 
crops grow or not. I never had seen a 
silo until I built one and filled it accord- 
ing to book instructions with field com, 
nearly matured, and it made the best 
ensilage that I ever saw. I think forty 
Bs. of this ensilage was equal in feed- 
ing value to fifty 1)8. of the ensilage I 
had this year. I have fed ensilage to 
cattle, horses, hogs and poultry, with the 
very best results. 

How I Manage the Orop. — In 
planting ensilage com, I use a horse 
, planter. I put a boy on and he uses the 
lever nearly as fast as he can. I plant 
about eight quarts to the acre; this year 
I got about 25 tons of ensilage te the 
acre. I use a spring-tooth cultivator, 
and find it best for com; use Belle City 
feed cutter, and it gives me the very best 
satisfaction. I draw corn to silo on 
trucks, with long reach, and wood or 
flat hay racks. I cut in gavels of about 
forty to fifty pounds each, with butts 
out from the standing com. I drive 
team alongside of corn, then throw 
gavels on trucks. This saves walking 
up and dov/n plank, so often, behind 
wagon as some recommend. I haul 
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and cut about 30 tons per day, then let 
it heat* up to 125 to 135,^ filling one day 
and letting it rest until ensilage gets 
hot enough; keep iilling in this way un- 
til the silo is full, then cover with tar- 
red pax)er and straw. Be sure and have 
your silo air tight, and your ensilage 
will come out sweet and all right 

Cost Six Acres Ensilage. — I vtIII 
give what the ensilage cost me per acre 
in the silo. The following figures are 
for six acres that I raised last season: 
Kent of six acres, at $4 per acre, §24; 
plowing six acres, at ^1.25 per acre, ^.50; 
harrowing, three times, $3.75; planting, 
one half day, two men and team, $2; 
cultivating, four times, $7.50; making 
cost of growing and getting com ready 
to cut, $47.30. It takes seven men and 
four teams to run cutter. Two men cut- 
ting and loading in field, $3; two men 



and two teams, drawing, $5; two teancui 
and one man on power, $3.75; one man 
feeding, $1.50; one man spreading ensi- 
lage, $1.50; oil and incidentals, $1, mak- 
ing §15.25 per , day for hauling, cutting 
and filling. Add interest on machinery, 
$10, and you have a total cost of growing, 
cutting and putting in silo, six acres, or 
150 tons, $133.55, which will make your 
ensilage cost you 89c. per ton. 

Fifty pounds per day is an avera^^e 
ration for a cow, with the usual meal 
ration; $4.05 will feed a cow ensilage for 
four months. It will cost $18 to feed a 
cow with hay for six months, leaving a 
balance of $13.95 in favor of ensilage, 
which is quite an item if you have 30 or 
40 cows to winter. 

I have filled one of my silos with ioe 
this winter, making it do double duty. 
The silo has come to stay with me. 



EXPERIENCE IN TAYLOR COUNTY- 

By 0. W. ADAMS, Taylor County, Wis. 



Keul^ $aper. 



Cheap Forage.— My experience with 
the silo is only of one yearns standing. 
While attending the farmers' institute 
held at Medford, during the early part 
of the winter of 1887, the question of 
cheap forage was discussed, and how 
best to preserve it so as to obtain the 
greatest feeding value for the time and 
money expended. With hay at from 
$10 to $20 per ton, it was out of the ques- 
tion with us farmers of Taylor County 
to think of keeping stock through the 
winter. In fact we did not like the idea 
of paying out so much .money every 



year just for the pleasure of keeping 
stock. While listening to able discus- 
sions of cheap forage, and the silo as a 
means of preserving the crop in the best 
possible manner, I thought I saw an 
opening in the clouds, and the light of 
intelligent farming was being spread 
abroad in the land. The farmers of 
Taylor County had discussed the un- 
profitable business of keeping stock oa 
hay, and many of them had concluded 
that it did not pay to keep stock whea 
it required the hay from three to four 
acres to feed a cow through the winter. 
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Mony of our farmers sell their oows in 
the fall for from $20 to $25 per head, and 
btiy again in the spring, paying from $30 
to $40 for the cow, letting her run in the 
woods all summer, costing nothing for 
feed. The farmer will receive from $15 
to $20 in butter and milk during the 
summer from his cow, but it will cost 
%W, at the price of hay, to keep that same 
cow through the winter. 

Now, what we need is a cheap ration 
<o feed during the winter months, and 
this I believe the institute offers us, in 
the growing of corn, and in teaching us 
how best to preserve it in the silo. 

My Oom Crop.— Last spring the 
(juestion of seed com was of great im- 
portance to me, and I finally concluded 
to plant the common white dent, which 
proved to be a great success. This I 
planted by hand, in rows, 3)^ feet be- 
tween the rows, and from 4 to 6 inches 
apart in the row. I commenced plant- 
ing the com about the 25th of May. 
This was at least a week too late, on 
account of the early frosts in the fall. I 
commenced cutting, to feed the stock, 
the middle of August, on account of the 
drouth. I fed the stalks whole. The 
cattle did not eat the stalks very well, 
and I think it was on account of the 
chinch bugs, which were quite numer- 
ous on the stalks at that time. The 
cows gave a slight increase in the flow of 
milk while being fed the whole corn. 

My Silo,— My silo is constructed as 
follows: 26x2{L feet, 14 feet> posts, frame. 
Divided into two pits, 12x13 feet. Built 
on east end of hay barn. Used 2x8 stud- 
ding, two thicknesses of common inch 
boards for outside, and one thickness of 
oommon boards and building papor on 
inside of studding, and filled in between 
studding with saw-dust, extending roof 
of bam over silo. Filled in with six 
inches of earth for floor. 



Fillinfif. — Commenced cutting, and 
filling silo, the 7th of September. 
Weather was not favorable; too much 
rain. Com had commenced to dent 
when cutter was set in motion. The 
last planted was the first cut. This was 
unfortunate, as there was at least a 
week's diftereoce in the time of planting, 
and six days' difference in the time of • 
cutting, owing to location of the field 
and condition of the weather. I wish 
to call attention to this more particular- 
ly, as that part of the ensilage planted 
first and cut last, was superior to the 
other, planted last and cut first. I tried 
to cut com tmd lay in heaps to wilt, but 
this method had to be abandoned, as it 
made too much work in spreading, when 
wet. Would cut corn for two days in 
each pit, and allow the ensilage to heat 
up to 120 degrees. As much as two- 
thirds of the field planted last, was cut 
and run into one pit. 

The corn from 4J^ acres of ground was 
cut into the silo, and completed the 17th 
day of September. A heavy frost on 
the 13th of September did some damage 
to the last corn cut, which was evidenced 
by small patches of mold in the ensilage 
in that part filled after the frost. 

Farmers Incredulous. — The silo 
was left uncovered for a week, until it 
showed a heat of 130 degrees; then cov- 
ered, first with tarred paper, and then 
with common inch boards. About two 
tons of old marsh hay were thrown on 
the top of the boards, and this well 
tramped. The silo was little more than 
half filled, and contained about 90 tons 
of ensilage. While tilling the silo, hun- 
dreds of farmers and business men of 
Taylor County, and many from adjoining 
counties, visited the premises, and in- 
spected the process of filling the silo. I 
was informed by a large majority of the 
visitors that I would have a large pile of 
manure to haul out of the silo in the 
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spring; that unlpss I threw in lots of 
Bait, it would not keep. Others would 
ask, if I knew what I was doing; that I 
' was wasting my corn crop; that it was 
too bad to waste such a good crop, Ac. 

Opening the Pits. — I assure you, 
gentlemen, that it was with a great deal 
• of uneasiness on my part that, on the 
9th of November, I uncovered one-half 
the pit filled last. On the south end, 
about 6 inches of the top was moldy, 
but near the center of the pit there was 
not more than two inches of mold on 
the top. 

A very little rot and mold on the out- 
side, constituted all the waste in pit No. 
1. The dry stock ate nearly all the 
moldy ensilage, so that the waste was 
almost nothiug. On opening pit No. 1^ 
thermometer showed 135 degrees. After 
remaining open some time, the heat 
grew less, so that the temperature re- 
mained at about 100 degrees. I fed 
from the top, and used one-half the 
ensilage in first pit. This was about the 
middle of December, and the weather 
was quite cold. In feeding ensilage from 
second half of pit, I did so by taking it 
out at the end, and placing a small prop 
under end of boards covering ensilage, 
to keep the cover from falling in. The 
ensilage remained fresh, and no danger 
from frost was experienced. January 
15th I opened second«pit. Temperature 
140 degrees; from 6 to 8 inches of mold 
and rot on top; sides considerably rotted, 
and but little mold; ensilage more watery 
than first pit. All excepting the top 
and sides near the boards was good. At 
a fair estimate, there was three times as 
much loss in second pit opened as in 
the first. This I attribute to the corn 
being much greener when cut, and a 
few loads lying in heaps during a rain 
storm, and not thoroughly dry when put 
into the silo. 



Effects of Peedingr Ensilage.— At 
the time of opening the silo, I was milk- 
ing eleven cows, all strippers except 
three. Owing to the drouth and short 
feed, they were not giving more than 
half their usual quantity of milk 
when in good feed. Within two weeks 
after I commenced feeding ensilage, the 
strippers increased their flow of milk 
one-third, and the other three increased 
one-half. This was a very pleasant sur- 
prise to me. I was giving each cow 4 lbs. 
of bran a day, at the time I commenced 
feeding, with what hay they would eat. 
The feed of bran continued the same 
while feeding ensilage. I feed to each 
milch eow per day 40 S>s. of ensil^e in 
two feeds, morning and night, with 12 lbs. 
of marsh hay at noon. I have fed from 
this 4J^ acres of corn, from November 
9th to March 12th, 20 head of cattle as 
follows: 11 milch cows, C two year olds, 
8 calves, and one three year old bull. 
The dry stock received nothing but en- 
silage during this time, except, the old 
hay used in covering it. 

"What the Ensilagre Cost. — The 
cost of this ensilage did not exceed $100, 
including rent of laud at $5 per acre. 
As soon as the ensilage gave out, I 
doubled the feed of bran, giving 8 lbs. 
per day to each cow giving milk, and all 
the good timothy and clover hay she 
would eat up clean. During the four 
montlis while feeding ensilage, the cows 
giving milk were costing 3 3-5 cents for 
bran; G cts. for hay, and 2 2-9 cts. for 
ensilage; in round numbers, 12 cts. per 
day, each. Since the ensilage gave out, 
have been foediu;^ my milch cows at the 
following cost: Bran 7 1-5 cts., and hay 
2G 1-4 cts.; in round numbers, 34 cts. 
per day each, or at an additional cost of 
22 cts. per day. 

I am now milking ten cows. This rep- 
resents an additional cost of S2.20 a day. 
This does not represent all the loss, for 
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sinMl hare stopped feeding ensilage, 
the oowB have been giving less milk, and 
it seems impossible to check the 
shrinkage of milk under the present 
method of feeding. 

More Silos "Will Be Built.— I am 
more than pleased with my experience 
with the silo and ensilage for the past 
year, and shall try to plant ten acres of 



corn for ensilage the present year. The 
farmers of Taylor County, who hava 
visited my silo this winter, and witnenh 
ed some of the benefits growing out of 
the silo and ensilage, are warm in their 
praise of the good work beiisg done b^ 
the institute workers for the farmers ia 
Northern Wisconsin, and I do not doubt 
that a number of silos will be buili Ux 
Taylor County, the present year. 



EXPERIENCE IN WINNEBAGO COUNTY. 

37 W. B. VAN KIBX, Wiimebaco Connty, Wis. 



€\i\itxA\ ipapec. 



How "We ^Weve Oonverted.— We 
were converted to the belief that the 
silo was a practical thing, at the insti- 
tute held at Ripon last winter, under the 
preaching of Messrs. Gould and Austin. 
Prior to iihis time, we had thought of 
of it in a eort of vague way as something 
out of reach of the average farmer — some- 
thing that might profitably be adopted 
by men of means who farmed it in a 
strictly scientific way, but not likely to 
pay the common farmers who are obliged 
to rustle for a living. It was, however, 
made plain to us there that any man of 
average intelligence whose credit was 
good for $100 worth of building material 
could build, and successfully operate, a 
silo, even without one cent of cash to 
put into the enterprise. We can think 
of nothing for which a farmer can better 
afford to run in debt. Acting upon this 
conviction, we tore up the floor of a bay 
in one end of the barn, reasoning that 
we could easily do without the room 
for hay, as the ensilage occupying the 



same space would go farther than the 
hay would. Setting heavy oak x>osts on 
the two sides of the basement not walled 
in, and laying scantling againt the wall, 
we commenced at the bottom and 
sheeted up to the plates of the barn with 
two courses of common boards, with 
tarred paper between, making a compar- 
atively air-tight bin, 143^x29 feet, inside 
measurement, and 24 foet deep, capable 
of holding something over 200 tons of 
ensilage. It took seven thousand feet 
of lumber and studding, which, at $11 
per thousand, cost us $77. Iron rods to 
strengthen barn beams, nails and build- 
ing paper brought the expense up to 
not far from $05. 

Building.— The v/ork o£ building we 
boys did ourselves, and there is not the 
semblance of a mechanic among us eith- 
er. It took us tho greater part of a 
week to do it, although in all probability 
two good mechanics would have done it 
quicker. Perhaps we should have ce- 
mented the bottom, but we did not. 
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A plank partition through the middle, 
dividing it into two pits, finished the 
structure and, getting the cutting ma- 
chine and power in place, we proceeded 
to the filling. 

Pilling.— Thinking to be especially 
economical, we collected a lot of harvest- 
er chains, and made a carrier of our own. 
We managed to get through the season 
with it by dint of a good deal of fixing 
but concluded that, after all, it was not 
very good economy. We believe there 
is such a thing as squeezing a dollar 
harder than there is any kind of use in 
— ^until, as Mr. Louis expresses it, the 
eagle screams to the Godess of Liberty 
for protection. Every farmer has, or 
ought to have, business enough of his 
own, without entering into manufactur- 
ing. 

Kind of Oom Raised.— We raised 
about 18 acres of the big Southern ensil- 
age corn, that managed to weather the 
drouth and defy the chinch bugs. Not 
that the bugs did not tackle it, for it 
was alive with them, but it somehow 
managed to grow and thrive in spite of 
them while the native corn planted in 
the same field, shriveled up and died. 

Method of Drawing.— Our method 
of drawing and filling the silo is not 
unlike that usually practiced. We find 
it pays to save lifting and carrying, so far 
as possible, for the stuff is heavy. Tak- 
ing the wheels off an ordinary wide- 
wheeled farm wagon, we put them on 
the hind axle, and to this coupled the 
front 'trucks of the manure spreader, 
putting a flat rack upon this, we had a 
low and convenient rig. We never 
tried walking up a cleated plank with 
our arms full of cornstalks. It may be 
easy enough, but it looks as though it 
would be up-hill business in more than 
one sense of the word. Our plan is to 
drive along by the side of a row of gavels 
—one man hands them up at the side 



while a second loads. In unloading we 
use a team with a tackle, rolling the en- 
tire load at once off on a rack or plat- 
form close to the cutter. Then, while 
one man is feeding the load through the 
machine, the wagon goes for another. 
Two loads per hour is the ordinary rate 
with us. 

Time in Filling.— Doing almost the 
entire job ourselves, and at such times 
as it pleased us to work at it, it is hard 
to furnish any definite account of what 
it cost per ton to get it in, and more 
especially so as we have become so used 
of late to working for nothing and 
boarding ourselves. It was just about 
six weeks from the time we commenced 
until we put the cover on. We esti- 
mated, when we got through, that we 
had worked about half the time. For 
days we had it filled within a few feet 
of the top, but couldn't seem to make 
much headway, as the stuff settled about 
as fast as we put it in, which, by the 
way, was not very fast, for we were get- 
ting a little tired and couldn't help stop- 
ping to think occasionally how our 
friends would laugh at us if it should all 
rot down. We had urged them in the 
spring to plant some fodder corn, 
even if they couldn't build a silo, but 
most of them thought that they had not 
room on their farms for the corn, and 
couldn't afford the silo. Some of them 
couldn't spend time to go to the in- 
Btitute last year, but took time this 
year. Most of them had room to sow 
a little wheat for the chinch bugs, and 
some of them are well enough off now 
to buy our marsh hay to feed their 
stock on while we feed our ensilage. 

The Pits Opened. — We covered the 
silo about October 5th with paper, boards, 
and about a foot of dry cut corn stalks. 
The boards, we have since concluded, 
are a nuisiince. About the 28th or 29th 
of October, when the cows had eaten the 
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last at the gri^eea stalks saved out, wo 
opened one pit and found it all that we 
had hoped. It was not absolutely per- 
fect, tor down each comer was a streak, 
more or less extensive, which was dam- 
aged and unfit to feed. We estimated 
it at about 2 or 3 per cent, of the whole. 
This has been thrown out in the yard 
and much of it eaten by the horses, after 
allf and without any apparent bad re- 
sult& 

Feeding.— From the first of Novem- 
ber until about ten days ago, we fed 31 
head d! cattle, besides giving a little to 
the horses. At present we are feeding 
twenty-five, and are enjoying the pros- 
pect of having enough left in the spring 
to feed the cows through a drouth next 
Bummer, should one occur. 

We have no€ fed it to the entire ex- 
clusion of hay, as some have, because 
the stock seem to relish a little some- 
thing dry, even after they have eaten all 
the ensilage they want. On the whole, 
we are well satisfied with the results of 
feeding it. The stock have done better 
than they ever did when wintered on 
hay, and, if the use of land on which to 
raise forage crops is worth anything, 
they have certainly been wintered much 
cheaper. 

How to Get Land Enough.— While 
it would seem that the raising of hay at 
the rate of l}i tons per acre, as we are 
doiiig^n\ Wisconsin, virtually solves the 
question of eternal poverty for the farm- 
er, we hope, on the other hand, that the 
raising of 20 tons of fodder corn per 
acre, and this preserved in the silo, will 
yet help us to a solution of the vexed 
question, how are we boys to get land 
enough in Wisconsin to make a living 
from? Certain it is that we shall 
Dover be able to buy large farms, and 
pay for them by working them in the 
good old way. Our fathers made money 
once on a time, but we need not ex- 



pect to do it in the same way now. By 
a more intensified system of farming, as 
it is called, we may be able to get a re- 
spectable living if we don't own all the 
land that adjoins us. 



Discussion. 

Mb. Morrison. — What are you selling 
the marsh hay at to your neighbors? 

Mr. VanKirk.— Prom $6 to $10 a ton, 
and that we took in stock because they 
didn't have money to pay for it, and we 
put the stock in the bam and fed them 
on ensilage. 

Mr. Cole. — There is one defect I have 
found in silos. They are boarded right 
up on one side and then turned and 
boarded on this side, and as soon as 
pressure comes there will be a large 
crack, which will let in the air and spoil 
the ensilage. Now that can be remedied 
by boarding up four or six feet, and then 
turning the other way. 

Mr. Bender. — I, in building my silo, 
followed that plan, but with every 
course^f boards, I cut right down into 
the half of the board, and then in the next 
course I cut into the opposite half; then, 
after the silo was boarded up, I took 
some two by fours, and put on the back 
side of these boards and spiked them 
right to that, and fixed the corner every 
time. 

Pres. W. I. Chamberlain. — I want to 
say just a word to those why are going 
to begin the ensilage business. Order 
your seed corn now. We in Iowa 
ordered two months before we wanted it, 
and we didn't get it so as to plant in 
time. We planted our field corn the 5th 
and 6th of May, and another field the 
11th and 12th of May, and our ensilage 
com did not come so w^e could plant the 
first till the seventh, and the other until 
the 13th and 14th of June. Well, it 
would not mature with us; we had to out 
it in August to get it away from tht 
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chinch bugs. The ensilage com grew 
a crop, and it was the only thing that 
did. Our meadows did not have a spear 
of grass on them. If wo did run the 
mowing machine through 'them, nothing 
less than a fine toothed comb oould find 
any hay there. Another thing: If you 
are going to build a silo, see that your 
machinery is there for six weeks before 
you begin. We were greatly delayed in 
that way. 

Where we put the ensilage in right 
green, or wilted a day or two, it was all 
right, but where we put it in dried four 
weeks, even though we tried to mix a 
little green through to start the fer- 
mentation, yet it charred, burned so it 
was not so good. That was the only 
trouble we had — except that it rained 
three inches all the ^ime the com 
was struggling to grow, and then it rain- 
ed nine inches and twelve one hun- 
dredths while wo were struggling to 
put it into the silo; but in spite of all 
these dilliculties, our thirty acres of com, 
half grown, carried a little more than 
a cow to the acre for one hundred days 
of the very coldest weather. We fed it to 
about one hundred cows and we fed it 
during thirty days, when the thermome- 
ter averaged, twenty of those days, near- 
ly fifteen degrees below zero, when, you 
know, cattle eat a great deal more to 
keep up the animal circulation. 

Now, one or two point briefly: As it 
was, that thirty acres saved us about 
$450 worth of hay, as I figured it; that is, 
half grown as it was, worth $15 an acre 
to us. 

Now, I would not dry the fodder more 
that one day, or at most two, especially 
in this catching weather; beyond that, 
you lose in the cutting, and more too. 
We found it took three times the power 
and grinding to cut that dried fodder 
that had stood out in the rain, with dirt 
scattered all over the stalks, than when 



we had drawn it quickly from the field, 
when it outs almost like asparagus. An- 
other thing— you want a dry time to put 
it in. I think if com is once wet you can- 
not dry it, anyway. 

Now, the question with us in Iowa iB, 
will the silo pay in connection with 
cheap ten dollar land, that is as fertile as 
any land that lies outside, that will raise 
two and three tons of clover and timothy 
hay, and we had figures at the institutes 
of men who put up hay for fifty cents a; 
ton. Whei-e you can do that, I doubt 
whether the silo will pay, but on high- 
priced land, especially where it is not 
very fertile, I have not the least doubt 
that the silo will pay abundantly; but 
build the silo well, plant early, let the 
com cure, and get your machine in 
time, put it up right and it will be all 
right. Even under the exceedingly ad- 
verse circumstances which we put it 
up— everything against us — it paid ub. 

Mr. North. — How should the partition 
be put in? 

Mr. Hiram Smith. — It can be a tem- 
porary partition, putting in the planks 
wherever you want it — putting them 
into cleats. They are carried up as 
your silo is being built, one or two 
planks at a time, and they are taken 
down as you feed out and piled away for 
another year. 

Mr. North.— You don't think it is 
necessary to double board and put in 
tarred paper? 

Mr. Smith. — No, not necessary 
at all. Just enough to keep it in 
position. In fact, the whole business of 
the silo is just as simply and easily unv 
derstood as building an ice house. You 
don't want any drainage; you don't want 
any grout bottom; you will not have 
any waste to it, than to a body of 
ice. You want a foundation to set your 
frame on; throw up the earth inside the 
walls, set your studding, and you have all 
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the drainage you want. If the silo bottom 
IB one toot above the surface outside, 
there is no water goes up hill, and that's 
all the drainage you need. Just put some- 
thisg in the bottom, so the feed will not 
be dirty. You want to get heat into it 
and you want succulent feed. Heat is 
the fundamental principle of the whole 
thing. You will heat it up before it is 
scattered into the cornors and trampled 
down; that will prevei^t any trouble |n 
the corners. 

Mr. Nobth. — In feeding off, do you 
feed out of one side? 

Mr. Smith.— Yes. There is a good 
deal of lateral pressure while it is simp- 
ly green. If you carry it sixteen feet 
high, you want at least a two by ten 
every fifteen inches; if you carry it 
eighteen ^^feet high, you want a two 
by twelve, in order to carry the excess of 
lateral pressure, but after three weeks, 
the lateral pressure ceases entirely, and 
there is no danger about your partition. 
Of course, if you open both pits at once, 
it is the same as not dividing it at all, 
and I have my doubts whether it is neo- 
oessary to divide it at all. 

Mb. J. A. SinTH. — I think the super- 
intendent will bear witness that probs- 
bly I have heard more silo talk than any 
other one man in the State of Wiscon- 
sin, for I have attended all the institutes 
since they have been begun, but last 
Friday I heard something new. The 
question of the division in the silo has 
oome up several times, and from the tes- 
timony of gentlemen who have talked 
about it, I have come to the conclusion 
that the partition in the silo is all ahum- 
bug, that you don't want any at all. 
We had with us at Hartford at the in- 
stitute, last Friday, a gentleman who 
has had considerable experience in silos. 
He has built a silo one hundred • feet 
long and sixteen feet wide; he has a 



door in the end, and has a long carrier 
by which he distributes the feed for the 
whole length of the silo. He begins fill- 
ing one day in one end, and so on until 
he gets clear to the other end, and then 
he goes back again over the same 
ground, so that his feed is all in one 
compartment. By figuring, you will see 
that that sized silo will hold over six 
hundred tons, which he uses for the 
purpose of making beef. When he be- 
gins to feed from the silo, he begins at 
the door end, and cuts down a slice four 
feet wide, covering just so much as he 
cuts off, and the air striking the fresh 
cut place, does no damage before he 
wants another slice, and after he has cut 
one or two more slices in that way, he 
has room enough to operate from, and 
he then pulls down the raw edge, as you 
might call it, so that he has an inclined 
plane to draw from, making it easier and 
faster work. I believe that the day has 
come when we don't want any partition 
at all in the silo. 

Mr. Urquhakt. — I filled one last 
year without a partition at all, filling 
one end of the silo one day, and the 
other end the next, and I found it came 
out almost as well as where I had it in 
two compartments. In feeding out, we 
were told that we would have to 
take off and feed it from the top. 
I took off and began feeding from 
the end. The end was against my 
barn, and I took off that end and kept 
it at an inclined plane of about forty- 
five degrees, and we would jiist rake it 
down, and it worked well. 

Mr. HoxiE.— I am glad to hear this 
testimony come out, for at a convention 
at Mazomanie, I made the statement 
that it was not necessary to have this 
partition except for temporary purposes, 
and the whole convention came down 
upon me. 
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DOES THE SILO AND ENSILAGE PAYP 

By J. H. FOSTER^ Winnebago County, Wis. 



Sbelft^ $Kper. 



The Months for Butter. — In former 
times the months of June and October 
have been the months for the production 
of the best and sweetest butter. This 
is because the grasses at these times are 
filled with the choicest and best of the 
juices and aromas, which are treasured 
up and given out through the medium 
of earth, atmosphere and sunlight. In 
these months the grasses attain their 
highest perfection in storing up the es- 
sential sweets which are so recognizable 
in butter. 

A Food Found for Oowe.— From 
this fact it has long been the desire of 
the bntter-maker to find a food for his 
cows that posesses the qualities of juices 
and sweets that are contained in the June 
and October pasturage. If, he has 
said, during all these years, I could 
only find a permanent food ration for 
my cows that would enable me, at all 
seasons of the year, to produce butter 
haviug the quality of the butter made 
in those months, and that would keep 
up the flow of milk of those months, it 
would pay to keep cows for dairy pur- 
poses, and would give a satisfaction to 
the work as well as being remunerative. 
Many substitutes have been formulated 
and tried, but always with inconsider- 
able success. It was therofore with 
great joy that the dairyman and the 
farmer hailed the light of promise that 
came in the announcement that a recep- 
tacle could be made for green forage 
plants and grasses that would perfectly 



preserve theta. for months, and even 
years, and in such a form as to retain the 
juices and sweets (during all this time) 
unimpaired, and that cows fed upon 
this food would give milk that would 
produce results as good as when they 
cropped for themselves the pasturage 
grasses of Juno or October; and fur- 
ther, that quantity as well as quality, 
would bo maintained. While this, as I 
have said, was a welcome announcement, 
it was received with a great many grains 
of allowance, and was believed with a 
great many grave and serious doubta 
It seemed to be too good to be true. As 
the years went by, the evidences of the 
truth of the assertion continued to ac- 
cumulate, and there were persons in 
our own state who had the courage of 
their belief and convictions. They gave 
the matter a trial. Wherever there was 
a trial made, and made as it ought to be 
made, it was a success, and like a fall- 
ing body, the idea gained force by its 
own momentum. • 

Changre in Famaingr Methods. — As 
one engaged in farming in a small way, 
I had long been convinced that unless 
we could find some way to change our 
methods of farming, some way to in- 
crease production, and that, too, in a 
way that would cheapen as well as in- 
crease it, farming in Wisconsin, with 
from six to seven months of feeding 
time, and in competition with the mild- 
er climate, and the cheaper lands of the 
Southern and Western plains, would be- 
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oome unprofitable and ruinous. In this 
condition of things it was with eagerness 
and intense interest that I listened to 
what would, to a novice, soom to be a 
fabuloufi statement of Superiatendent 
Morrison's workers, of the value of the 
silo in preserving, in the ensilage form, 
our forage crops, and of the wonderful 
feeding' value of ensilage to all kinds of 
stock, especially to milch cows. 

BuildiniT a Silo.-— Becoming ac- 
quainted with John Gould, the ensilage 
enthusiast of Ohio, I listened to his 
talks on ensilage, both in public and 
private, until his extreme idea seemed 
to be true. Convinced that something 
must be done, and saying to myself, "I 
do believe," with quite a little of the "Help 
Thou mine unbelief," I went to work 
last summer and built me a silo. The 
silo was built inside of the barn; was 
one of the bays of the bam, the bam 
being 32 feet in width. The bay was 
naturally fourteen feet wide, with a 
basement eight feet below the floor. 
The entire depth of the silo when finish- 
ed was twenty feet, making it inside 
about twelve feet, four inches by 
twenty-eight feet, four inches, and 
twenty feet in depth. 

Com— Drouth— Feeding— I had, in 
preparation for it, planted eight acres 
of ensilage com. Despite the most ter- 
rible drouth ever known in our section 
of the state, this com grew, to a fair 
naaturity, a green crop of fifteen tons to 
the acre. From this crop I fed my cows 
and work horses until the time for fill- 
ing the silo. What was left, (about 100 
tons), I cut into my silo. I have been 
feeding from this during the winter, 
and am now prepared to give my testi- 
mony as to its value as a food for stock, 
and to its preservation in a green, sweet 
condition in the silo. There was but 
little loss from mold or decay. The 
niost of it came out bright and good, 



and nice, palatable and nutritious 
food. To me it is a demonstrated fact 
that the ensilage fodder is the stock fod- 
der of tho comincr years, and the silo is 
the place ih which it will bo stored and 
preserved. Tiiat it in the most economi- 
cal food that wo as farmera can use, is 
demonstrated by the most simple calcu- 
lation. 

Yield of Ensilage Oom.— A fair 
average yield of ensilage corn would be, 
at the least estimate, 15 tons, or 30,000 
tt)s. per acre. Fifty pounds per day for 
a season of 200 days would be 10,000 lbs. 
or five tons. At this rate one acre would 
produce enough to feed three cows the 
entire season of 200 days. Or, if you 
could get your cow to eat 60 ttw. per day 
she would consume 12,000 lbs., or six 
tons in the 200 days, or at the rate of 
two and one-half cows for the 200 days 
upon the product of one acre. The 
same cow, if fed upon well-cured, good 
hay, would consume at the least calcula- 
tion tv;o and one-half tons, being twenty- 
five pounds per day. To keep one cow 
on hay would require the product of one 
and one-fourth acres; or stated in an- 
other form, it would require the product 
of one acre to keep four-fifths of one 
cow for the season of 200 days. This es- 
timate is based upon tho product of two 
tons of well cured hay per acre. So you 
see that an acre of fodder corn of fifteen 
tons, green weight, would, if well pre- 
served in the silo, keep one cow 600 days, 
giving her 50 pounds a day, and that one 
acre of hay that would produce two tons 
of well cured hay would feed one cow 
160 days, the feeding value being three 
and three-fourths times greater in the 
acre of ensilage than in the acre of hay. 
If the ensilage were fed at the rate of 
60 lbs. per day, the 15 tons would feed 
one cow 500 days, giving the feeding value 
of the acre of ensilage three and one- 
eighth times greater than the acre of 
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hay. Thefl» oatimates ar« not etrained 
or eztrayagant in th» least degree, but 
are fair — fairer indeed to the acre of hay 
than to the acre of com, for thft acre of 
ensilage com oftener weighs 15 tons than 
the acre of hay does two tons. 

Does the Silo and BnsUage Pay ?— 
These being the facte, it would seem 
unnecessary to aek: Does the silo and 
ensilage com pay? Of course there is a 
greater amount of labor required to pro- 
duce and preserve the acre of en- 
silage com, but the extra ex- 
pense is in no way comparable 
with the extra production. Had 
I the time, it would be both interesting 
and profitable, to pursue the comparative 
estimate in the direction mentioned; but 
enough is known to clearly assert that, 
comparatively speaking, the increased 
production is largCy while the increased 
cost is smalU The silo has come to stay, 
and the staying and successful farmer 
will avail himself of this valuable ad- 
junct to his farm properties, just as fast 
as bis means wiU permit. 

Buildinsr and Fillingr.— Of the build- 
ing and the filling of the silo, I vrill not 
stop to speak, as that has been so ably 
and so fully done by others who have 
spoken on the subject. But I will say 
this — in building a silo, build it well. 
Lumber and tarred paper properly used, 
and used wherever needed, will make 
an air-tight silo, and this is the one thing 
of prime importance. It is the great 
prerequisite in the preservation of the 
ensilage. I buUt mine well, sparing 
neither time nor exi)ense, in all that per- 
tains to making it air-tight and strong" 
The zesult has proved the wiadomot 



this course, in the suooearful preeerra- 
tion of a juicy, nutritious and palatable 
feed. In filling do it with judgment 
and care. Don't cut any wet or moldy 
com into ycrur silo, and then expect it to 
ooBie out bright and sweet. If you do, 
you will find, when you come to take it 
out, that your sin, or carelessness, has 
found you out. You can't expect any 
more to "gather grapes from thorns, or 
figs from thistles," from the preserved 
fruits of the silo, than could the people 
of ancient time from the plains of Gali- 
lee, or the hillsides around Jerusalem. 

The Silo and Bnailaire Pays.— Yes, 
the silo and ensilaged feed, does pay* 
It pays in many ways. In the furnish- 
ing a food for the cow that is largely 
similar to the pasturage grasses of June 
and October — one that will give almost 
or quite as good results in the milk and 
butter product as they. It prepares the 
farmer to laugh at the drouth, and to 
feed his cows as well when the x>astures 
are all dried up, as when they are at 
full production, and keep the flow of 
milk at its full. It enables him to make 
a uniform quality of butter the year 
round, giving a constant summer in the 
dairy from the year's beginning, to its 
end. It enables him to keep twice or 
three times the amount of stock that he 
formerly could, and he can keep his 
steers growing almost or quite' as fast 
during the winter months as in the sum- 
mer, the better preparing him to com- 
pete with the ranchman of the Western 
plains. Yes, Mr. Chairman, as the ques- 
tion now stands, "Does it pay to build 
the silo and feed ensilage?^— I answer 
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TELLING FACTS IN FAVOR OF ENSILAGE. 



Olaims of Bnsllaff e.— Reoentl j the 
Eanfias Board of Apiculture appointed 
a committee to investigate the claims of 
uksilagew The committee was made up 
of men well known throughout the 
world of agricultural progress — ^Prof. 
Shelton, A. CPieroe, Wm. Simms, Thos. 
W. Potter and O. B. Morse. Their 
report ooncludee as follows (Supt. Mob- 

msoh): 

L That the time has arrived when 
the more progressive and economic 
methods of conducting the dairv and 
beef producing interests should com- 
mand tiie thoughtful consideration of 
Western farmer& 2. That the method of 
preserving green crops by means of silos, 
now common in the older states, is 
generally commended as practical and 
profitable by those having the largest 
experience in the business. 3. That en- 
silage, if inteUi^ntly prepared, is a good, 
wholesome article of food for cattle, and 
when fed as it should be, in connection 
with dry feed, will materially increase 
the product and profit of the dairy; 
make the production of beef more 
remunerative; improve the condition of 
hoga, and enable the farmer and stock- 
grower to realize profits not promised by 
the methods now common in the West. 

i. Thi^ com is the most profitable 
crop for ensilage, and for this purpose, 
the seed should be drilled at from eight 
to ten inches, in rows three and one-half 
feet apart. Qood cultivation is required, 
and the crop should be cut just before 
or about the time the ears begin to 
glaze. 5. That com planted, cultivated, 
and cut aa above indicated, will average 
not less than twenty tons of ensilage per 
acre; that in feeding value, three tons 
of oom ensilage will equal ene ton of 
tame hay, or that one acre of com, when 
made into ensOage, will equal about 
seven tons of hay; that the feeding 
capacity of a given amount of land can 
6e at leaat doubled by the method pro- 
posed, and without adding materially, if 
at an, te the cost per hea<^ of animals 
led 



Feeding Cattle bn Btasilaflre.— The 
following account of an ezi)eriment 
with ensilage is taken from an TCngliah 
Journal (Hon. C. V. Gut): 

*'At Leicester the other day, a com- 
pany of agqiculturiets partook of lunch- 
eon from beef of a twenty-two-months'- 
old-steer which from birth had been fed 
on nothing besides milk, ensilage and lin- 
seed cake, and whose carcass weight 
when slaughtered was 660 S>s., which at 
14 cents per 5). would give a value of 
$95.78. The quantity of ensilage consum- 
ed was 28 Sbs. per day from the age of 
three to six months; 35 lbs. per day from 
six to eight months; 45 fba. per day from 
eight to ten months; 50 lbs. per day from 
ten to twelve months; and 55 S)s. per 
day from twelve to twenty -twonths— 
makipg 27,196 S)s. altogether, which was 
the produce of 1)^ acre of clover, mown 
twice. In addition to this, the animal 
consumed 939 l)s. of linsoed cake, 45 
gallons of new milk consumed iu the 
first month, and 124 gallons of skim 
milk in the second month. This was 
valued at $9.22, the ensilngo at $14.43; lin- 
seed cake, after deducting one-fourth for 
manurial value, at $12.20, and after add- 
ing $23.50 for labor and attendance, cost 
of littor and cost of calf when experi- 
ment commenced, there was still a bal- 
ance of nearly $37 in the animal's favor. 
The beast did well on the ensilage, and 
was thoroughly healthy throughout, and 
the beef was considered to be of excel- 
lent quality, so that the experiment, 
which was conducted by the Ensilage 
Press Company, may be considered as 
having established two very important 
conclusions — first, that cattle may be 
fattened entirely on ensilage and linseed 
cake, no addition of hay or dry fodder 
being requisite; and, secondly, that when 
fattened, a very^ satisfactory return may 
be realized, quite equal to that usually 
derived in feeding on roots and hay." 

Bnsilaffe Butter.— Some believe that 
the milk from cows fed on ensilage will 
not make fine butter. In answer, I ap- 
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pend the following correspondence 
(SuPT. Morrison): 

Wm. E Clough, Chicago. Dear Sir — 
I send you to-day by express three tubs 
of butter. Perhaps you are not aware 
that the butter I Jiad sent you since 
the middle of last November (4,000 
pounds) was made*f rom the milk of cows 
that were fed daily from 45 to 50 
pounds of corn ensilage, with wheat 
bran and hay. 

As the ensilage is now all fed out, I 
write to ask how this butter will com- 
pare in quality with that I have sent 
previous winters. 

I wish you to give your opinion frank- 
ly, so that I may determine whether I 
had better fill my silo again or not. 

WhiUwater, Wi3,, May 1. C. K. BEACH. 



' C R. Beach. Dear Sir — Answering 
yours of May 1st, I would say that 
your butter during the past winter 
has given eminent satisfaction to our 
best trade. It has sold inomptly, 
and been inquired for often by ]):ir- 
ties desiring fine butter, who often 
wait from day to day to get the goods 
rather than take any other. The desire 
to obtain it has been more marked thia 
winter than ever before. We hjind you 
herewith returns, shipments received' to- 
day. Buyers were waiting for the goods 
when they arrived. Thanking you for 
continued favors, 
Chicago, May 2. WM. CLOUQH. 

I shall plan to fill my silo again*- 

CiiAS. R. Beach. 



THE BUILDING OF SILOS. 



By JOHN GOULD, Westem Beserre, Ohio. 



Dis£idvantafires of Stone.— The ap- 
parent abandonment of stone, or con- 
crete, for the building of siloe, and the 
almost universal adoption of wood in its 
place, has brought out a considerable 
inventive skill on the part of the build- 
ers. The reasons for discarding stone 
arise from two principal causes. Stone 
is not always abundant when needed, 
and the attending cost is often more 
than the farmer cares to assume. Stone, 
too, is a poor material with which to 
build to secure the now desirable rijyen- 
ed or sweet ensilage. Being a remark- 
able conductor of both heat and cold, 
it first absorbs the developing heat of 
the ensilage, and prevents the material 
along the walls from approaching 125'^, 
now demanded. In cold weather, the 
reverse becomes true, and the warm en- 
silage on the one side of the wall con- 
denses the entering frost on the inner 
surface, and there is a loss of more or 



less ensilage by mold, deoay and kin- 
dred wastes. Tliis is not so pronounced 
with the silo built of lumber, boards and 
paper. The wood being a good non- 
conductor of heat and cold, these influ- 
ences play an unimportant part. The 
ensilage heats up readily against the 
walls. The frost hcfs but little influence, 
and the waste is trivial, the greatorpart 
being in the corners, a matter which can 
be remedied by filling in the angles each 
day with hot ensilage from the center 
of the pits. 

The 'Wooden Silo.— How shall the 
wooden silo be built? There are several 
variations of the same plan, for the silo 
must be a box of varjung dimensions, 
usually twice as long as wide, and as 
deep as wide, though now the silo is 
often found twenty -five feet in depth, 
and with apparently corresponding good 
results, as the deeper it is, the greater 
its own settling weight. The silo in the 
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Mm, and the one built as an addition or 
Minex to the barn, diff<5r only in this: 
The latter must be provided with a roof, 
and, for appearance sake, ehonld have ft 
siding of some description. The silo 
inside the barn wants neither, as the 
aides of the barn make its outer cover, 
and the gob roof covers silo and bam 
alike. 



, JOHN GOULD.* 

A StroniT Building Needed.— The 
wooden silo needs to be a strong build- 
ing, and well secured at the sills, to pre- 
vent spreading, and at the top to guard 
against springing out of the building. 
This is not so much to be guarded 



•John Qould is a native of the ** Western Rc- 
wrre" of Ohio, born of poo? paronts, and about 
44 years of aj?©. Always living on a farm fnid 
g*mng his education at the country district 
ichool, Mr. Goidd has i>icked np ciiute a stock of 
geoer^ information, and lias luul, besides, the 
experience of twice poinjc in di'.'ot for a farm, and 
pajingtiie whole amount/ from its tamed pro- 
ceeds, which ii his prac-tioal experience of farm- 
ing. -While never losing his Krip on the farm, 
Mr. Gould has bad conbidcraole journalistic ex- 
peri«?nce, havtaifl' been, at one time, a staff writer 
of tlie Cleveland, O., Herald, and later on, for 
yearsy Its agricultural Editor. Since 1879, Mr. 
GotdJhasb^n a regular on the Ohio Farmer 
forep, and for the past four years has furnished 
con^d 'erable '^requested" matter for the leading 
aCTiciiJtural papers. East and West. In 188^ 
wbeo the Farmers^ Institute course was adopted 
lo Ohio, Mr. Gould became one of the corps of 
■asistancs, and since then, the l&i'ger part of his 
time in the winter has been devoted to Institute 
work. In 1886 he was selected as a corps writer 
for the entire winter list of institutes in Wiscon- 
■In, and the following winter was elected to the 
pocttion ot Assistant Superintendent of insti- 

6 . 



against in the ham-silOy as the frame -of 
the building increases the strength of 
the silo walls. 

Building in the Barn.— In building 
a silo in the bam, it is not economy to 
try to make the bam answer in part 
for the other. The silo should be built 
independent of the bam, i. e., it should 
have its own frame work, although the 
studding can be much lighter than the 
out-door silo. Nor should any attempt 
be made to join wood and stone in silo 
building. If there is a stone wall under 
the barn, let the scantling for the silo go 
down inside it to the ground, and so 
leave an air space between the stone 
wall and tho silo lining. The same ob- 
jections are mot with in this case as in 
the stone silo, and it is hard to join 
wood and stone so there will be no giving 
way of the joint, and air will enter. The 
whole secret of silo building is to make 
air-tight walls. The floor or cover are 
not nearly as essential to the securing 
of Xo. 1 ensilage. 

Plans and Dia^ame,— As it is very 
difllcult to give any plans to guide on<> in 
building silos inside of barns, the accom- 
panying diagrams are for silo annexes to 
barns; but this much is common to ?11: 
The inside lining ond fixtures of one are 
just as applicable to the other. It ie 
proper to say that the illustrations ac- 
companying this text, were drawn by 
Mr. A. P. Gould, of Canton, Ohio, ex- 
pressly for this article. 

Piff. I, p. 82 — Shows a good way to 
make a secure foundation. The soil is 
all excavated from the floor to the depth 
of about one foot over an area covering 
the outside measurement of the walls. 
A trench is then sunk, just mside this 
excavation, and built up a little above 
the outside surface of the soil, as seen at 
A. A sill, 8x8, is bedded into the insid* 
foot of the wall at B. The studding d 
for the frames, is cut with a shoulder* 
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and Mt on the sill, the spur going down 
inside to the earth floor, D. The stud- 
ding for the building should be 2x10 
inohes, and set 16 or 18 inches apart on 
tiie (EtiL The inside lining of the silo 
oomes down olose to the natural soil of 
the floor, P. By this plan, the trench 
affords needed drainage, and tho rAighi 
excavation gives the wall the back rnqj- 



prevent the building from spr6adiD|r» 
cross sills, N, 2x8 inches, are framed into 
the sill, P, at the lower side, orossing to 
the opposite silL The studding, B, is 
jnortised into the sill, and the silo is 
lined up inside with two thickneseefi of 
inch boards, 8 or 12 inches in widtli» as 
i shown, breaking joints with a half lap, 
the tarred paper, S, being between them, 




Fig 1. Foundation op Siix) {For Description See Page 81). 



fMyrt of the natural earth, G., and is not 
only thus made secure, but gives "dry 
footing" to a building that of necessity 
must be built with sills olose to the 
ground. 

Fig. 52, p. 83.— Shows the same gen- 
end otttime, except that the stone work 
is dispensed with, the sill P being bed- 
ded in the mass of oement depicted. To 



the three strongly nailed to the stud- 
ding, B. 

Fiff. 3, p. SI*— Gives the general form 
of oMUitruotion of the silo, with the 
corner ''out away" so as to show the 
framing. P is the sill; B B B the 
studding; A the oomer post, showing^ 
the crossed oomer; T the door; E £ 
the inside lining, the same aaJTlg. 1; H 
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is the Biding lumber of any sort; R is 
the inside plank partition, fitting into 
the gTOoves, S S S. This partition is 
made of two-inch plank with jointed 
edges, not matched. As the filling of 
the bUo progresses, the planks are added 
9B required, xmtil the top is reached. 
When feeding out the ensilage, the pit 



is better than jointed plank. To pre- 
vent the planks from springing by eaoh 
other, two or three pins can be put 
in each one, fitting into corresponding 
holes in the plank above. The re^t 
of the cut is self-explanatory, and aside 
from the siding wall, represents a aflo in 
a bam interior. 




FzoS. "FoxnmATiov SHOwnro SiiiDB Bbddkd izr CmiBzrr {See Page 82). 



K is first fed. Then the cover is re- 
moved from the next pit, and as the 
feeding progresses, the planks are re- 
moved one by one. They should be 
numbered so as to be replaced in order 
when refilling the silo. If a solid par- 
tition is thought best, 2x4 scantling will 
be set up across the silo in placing the 
planks, and ceiled up, both shown in 
Fig. 7j but it does not appear wherein it 



Pig. 4, p. 85.— Shows an enlarged view 
oC the corner in fig. 3, and w^ill be readily 
comprehended by any carpenter. The 
inside lining boards, D C, are cut in at 
the ends, and crossed; the 4x4 scantling, 
A, being set in the angle. The studs, 
B B, are set in the two outer angles. 
The boards are first nailed to A. Whea 
the first lining boards, J J, are all La 
place, the studs, B B, are put up, and 
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nailed to /rom the inside. The second 
lining boards, E E,are simply cut with 
a square end, and nailed tight to B B. 
This gives a corner of great strength, 



walls from springing out at the top» 
By the plan it is seen that no plate is 
used, and the rafters, K K, 2x8 inch, ar* 
spiked to the top of the studding, B. 
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Pifir.7,p. 88.— Shows the two forms of 
partitioDS, plank, double, B, and ceiled 
on Bcantling A. The planks are held in 
place by cleats fastened to the walls, 
and the other partition is tied into the 



walls at A, and secured by the soantlinf 
C. 

Fiff. 8, p.83.--Showsthesilo complete. 
The Dormer window is placed over the 
center of the partition, so that when 





M. 4. Eni-arqed View of Cobnee (See Fig. $)• 
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the carrier of the cutter is ran in 
through this window, the ensilage can 
1m distributed at will in either pit. If 
preferred an aperature can be cut in 
vnder the eaves, and one need not be at 
file expense of the roof window. 



If only one thickness of lumber is used 
the paper will add no value, as it 'will 
spring away from the boards between 
the studding and allow the free admis- 
sion of air between paper and board. 
Taking cost of Ko. 1 flooring, and two 

_iA/C. 




Ineide Faoing-.— A few wor.ls about 
fte inside facing of the silo. While thero 
is no absolute rule about silo buildin,!^, 
the air-tight wall cannot be lost sight of, 
Bad some contend that, for the insi'.le 
face, paper first put upon the studding, 
and then covered with one thickness of 
matched flooring, is all that is required. 



?• Description see PageSb). 



thickncs303 of common iach boards, the 
dluvTionco is but little, and then if the 
papor is put bet'.vcon the two, a solid 
air-proof wall is secured. Matched 
lumber is liable to have the grooving 
broken by swelling, and a defect is at 
once made in the walls, which cannot 
happen with the other method, as showa 
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in Figs. 1 and 2. The last, a finishing 
lining, £, in Fig. 2, had best b« surfaced 
6fi one side to prevent, as much as pos- 
sible, dragging in the settling ensilage. 
Paintinfif — Floor.— The wooden silo 
needs a cheap, water-proof paint to 
■eoure it from decay. So far, coal tar, 



made and applied boiling hot, and rein- 
forced with some rosin, to give solidity 
to the tar after application, is probably 
as cheap and durable as any substance^ 
although pitch, and other roofing paints 
that harden well, are each and all good* 
The floor may be thinly ooTered witii 
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cement plaster, but it has yery little 

superiority over clay weU pounded 

down, and allowed to come up a few 

iside of the silo walls, as 

308t of a silo is impossible 
; all the incidentals and 
>uilding, but it may/ be 
; it varies from about 50 
>rthe cheapest, to $1.60 
zpensi?e. Its oheapnesSi 



however, is apparent for the outlftj tof 
storage for 2)^ tons of enstlag* ^ 
reckoned as against the storage for hay. 
The former occupies less than 125 oubip 
feet, and the ton oi hay over 500. S^ 
silos cost far less than hay bams. Wh^ 
silo building may develop into in th» 
future no one can tell, but it would aq^ 
pear that the changes in tiie future wip 
be far less than in the past, and si|( 
building has now reaobed Mia«whei» 
near defl|p^i• riitei^ 
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IPtetiUty.'-In theM dajBof lov]|^oes 
and aharp eompetition it ia onlj the 
large oiop that pays. But in order to grow 
\3ig arope, and at the same time preserve 
or isarease the fertility of our lands, we 
mnat have an abundant supply of ma- 
nure. Ko farmer, it seems to me, should 
bo aatiflfied with his life, and no farmer 
ean be oonsidered suooessf ul in the high- 
•st sense, unless he leaves his land in 
better condition, and more productive 
tb«n he found it. This can only be done 
by^the direct application of fertilizers. 
I'bfiie is no recuperative capacity in the 
■oil itself, except its gradual disinte- 
gration, and the slight annual addition 
of nitrogen— not half enough to balance 
the annual removal in the crop, and the 
plowing under of clover and other green 
crops, while it improves the texture, and 
renders the plant food more available, 
does not add to the stock. It helps^the 
pomp but not the supply of water. No 
plant tfreato fertility. It only concen- 
trate it, and renders it available. If 
we would make our farming successful 
in the highest sense, we must restore di- 
rectly to the soil a considerable portion 
of the nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash removed in the crop. 



Keep fSome Neat StoolL— jfixoept fat 
the case of gardeners, whose large se- 
tnrns justify liberal expenditures for 
fertilizers, this absolutely requires, in 
my judgment, for all this region, .a coBr 
siderable number of neat stock, at le^st 
one oow or steer to every five acres of 
land under cultivation. I say it necessi- 
tates neat stock, because nothing else 
will supply their place in the hands of 
the general farmer. Hogs do not con- 
sume the rough feed on a farm; and 
brood mares cannot, generally, be kept 
at a profit in sufficient numbers. Ex- 
cept in the case of gardeners, therefore, 
I think It am justified in saying that no 
man can be permanently successful in 
farming who does not keep at least one 
head of neat stock to every five acres of 
land under cultivation. In many cases, 
doubtless, it would be profitable to keep 
two or three times this number. But 
one to five acres, I believe, is essential to 
make grain growing permanently sue- 
cessful. In this state you have, in round 
numbers, a million and a half of neat 
stock to eight million acres of improved 
land — or very nearly the proportion I 
have given. But a large part of these 
are concentrated on farms specially da» 
voted to stock growing or dairy hu» 
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bandry. The ordinary grain farm does 
not carry, I apprehend, on an average, 
half this proportion, and it is to the or- 
dinary grain farmer, or the farmer en- 
gaged in mixed husbandry, that I wish 
to address myself. 

Plant Growingr.— Plant growing, in- 
olndiug grain and textile material, must 
ever be the principal business of agricul- 
ture. The world must be fed and 
clothed, and the feeding and clothfng 
will ever be largely ot vegetable pro- 
ducts. These products, in this country 
at least, can be and should be grown on 
half the present area. But in order to 
do this and make the industry in the 
highest degree successful, grain growing 
and stock growing should go hand-in- 
hand, and on the same farm. Manure 
is too bulky to transport to ftny great 
distance. The stock should be kept, as 
a rule, tohere the manure is wanted. 
What we need, I think, is fewer great 
cattle ranches and a larger stock of cows 
distributed over our grain farms. The 
most successful farming of the future 
will be, I think, in this line— grain grow- 
ing and stock growing combined; and 
the cattle industry will be, and should 
be, as widely distributed as agriculture 
itself. 

"W^hat Breed of Cows— Will be em- 
ployed, will depend on circumstances — 
soil, climate and special local and indi- 
vidual adaptation. In the vicinity of 
large cities milk, perhaps, will be the 
profitable product. In others, specially 
adapted to the purx)ose, butter and 
cheese. In others, beef. If milk ig to 
be the leading purpose, a brood should 
be selected that will give the largest re- 
turn of milk in proportion to food con- 
sumed. If butter and cheese is our 
principal resource, then select a butter 
and cheese breed. If grain growing is 
our object, and the cow is kept as an 
incident or auxiliary to this, or if the 



prodnotionot beef is to be the main 
thing, then select a breed that will make 
beef of high quality and at the least 
cost. But this, I think, is certain— tiiat 
in all the region east of the Mississippi 
a cow must do something more than 
raise a calf. Mr. Dunham or Mr. Ell- 
wood cannot breed a colt, in their estab- 
lishments, as oheaply as you or I can 
breed it, from a mare that pays for her 
keep in honest work. At present, and 
perhaps at all times, they oan get 
enough more for their colts to cover the 
difference in cost But beef cattle do 
not sell on the reputation of their breed- 
er; and a cow cannot be kept profital^ 
on lands worth forty to sixty dollars 
an acre, merely to rai^ a calf. Just as 
good a calf can be grown, with addition- 
al work, from a cow that will paj f^ 
her keep, and all the additional laboc, 
in dairy produce. The great stook 
farms, in all the region where grain 
growing is possible, are destined l9 break 
up. They must give wa^ to a more 
progressive, and a more scientifio agri- 
culture. They cannot compete with 
the general farmer, where the milk and 
the manure of his oows pay all his expenj»- 
es. These great stock farms, where all 
the land is used to grow cow feed, and the 
cow is kept a year to grow a calf, worth, 
at weaning, perhaps fifteen or twentf 
dollars, must go\ the sooner they 
go the better; and the oows that oan- 
not produce more than milk enough ie 
raise a calf may as well go along with 
them. Beef growing cannot be yeiy 
profitable in this State with such eattie. 

A Good Beef AnlmaL-^ust as 
good a calf oan be grown on skim milk; 
with some addition to replace the eream; 
and just as good beef can be made from 
a breed of cows that will raise a calf and 
pay for their keep beside. The idea that 
a good beef animal is, of necessity, a 
X)oor milker, is an absurdity. ' Tou might 
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as well contend that a sheep cannot 
grow both wool and mutton. There is 
nothing more inconsistent in one set of 
attributes than in the other. The fact 
that our best beef breeds are generally 
poor milkers proves nothing. Any breed 
would be poor milkers, handled as they 
have been. The large and continuous 
milking of a good dairy cow is an arti- 
ficial, and in one sense an uuuatural con- 
dition. They require constant care and 
selection to keep the breed to the high- 
est notch. Neglect them for, a few gen- 
erations, and they revert to what may be 
called their natural state->eimply giving 
milk enough to support their offspring. 
Our beef breeds generally are poor milk- 
ers, because heretofore the breeders of 
beef cattle have not desired good milk- 
ers, and have made no effort to secure 
thorn. On the great ranges now such 
an animal is decidedly preferable, and a 
good milker is a nuisance. 

MilkinfirQualitle8.--Thatgood milk- 
ing qualities are not inconsistent vdth 
the capacity to lay on flesh, isabundent- 
ly shown in the history of the Shorthorn. 
When first introduced into this country, 
the cows of that breed were generally 
good milkers, many of them having rec- 
ords oftwelve to tlfteen pounds of butter 
a week, and some reported as high as 
twenty pounds, on grass alone, and thoy 
were in no wise inferior as beef cattle. 
In England, to-day, where milk is of 
more conscMjuenoe than it has been 
thought in many parts of this country, 
the Shorthorn is the leading dairy breed. 
Many of the strains are not eligible to rec- 
ord, and possibly not strictlv pure, but cer- 
tainly Shorthorns in blood and in ap- 
pearance, are as fine dairy stock as the 
Torld contains. A Shorthorn, three 
times at least, and I believe four times, 
in the last five years, has carried off the 
prize as the best milker at the great 
Iicmdaa Dairy Show — a prize which is 



awarded from actual test on the ground, 
and where all the great dairy breeds are 
competitors. It is not likely that one 
of these cows would be successful at 
the same time in a fat stouk show. But 
there is no reason in the world why her 
steer calf shquld not be. 

Publio Tests,-^ We have had too few 
public tests as yet in this country to 
make any just comparison between the 
breeds. In England, however, they 
adopted that system of awarding prizes 
mjich sooner, and the results are signif- 
icant. Taking an average of all the an- 
imals tested at the British Dairy Farm- 
ers' Association meetings, during the 
last eight years, we find that 73 Short- 
horns gave an average of 42.80 lbs. of 
milk in twonty-four hours, which con- 
tained 12.80 per cent, of solids, and 3.69 
per cent, of fat. Fifty -six Jerseys tested 
gave an average of 28.11 B)s. of milk, 
which contained 13.87 per cent, of solids 
and 4.31 per cent, of fat In other words, 
taking no account of feed, the Short- 
horns are decidedly the bettor dairy 
cows, whether for milk or for butter. 
The Jerseys gave the richer milk, con- 
taining LOG per cent, more solids and .62 
per cent, more fat; but they gave on an 
average, 14.69 lbs, less of milk per day, 
or just ab^ut two-thirds as much as the 
Shorthorns. 

Private Tests. — These yields are all 
small as compared with the private 
tests wo see quite froquontl> published 
in the agricultural papers. But I, for 
one, place no reliance on a private test 
if it is at all remarkable. Some doubt- 
less are true, but many, I am sure, are 
false, and I have no way of distiDguish- 
ing the two. In race horses, a publie 
performance, with a disinterested party 
to hold the watch, aud two or three 
other disinterested parties to watch him^ 
is the only evidence the public accepts. 
And it is the only evidence we should 
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accept in regard to a cow, unless the 
claim put forth in so very modest we 
mnatr f^uxi aiirA if ffi* party woro lying, he 
r. 

olstein breeders talk 
lbs. of milk a day 
sows, and some even 
ing 100 lbs. in 24 
iver enter their cows 
cow, so far as I have 
en 70 Bbs. of milk in 
ic test; and no cow 
pounds of buttei; in 
lilar circumstances, 
ork Dairy Show. At 
airy Show thirteen 
ntered in the milk 
wo days. Excluding 
the judges thought 
he milk yield ranged 
Dbs. for the two days. 
Bilso excluding two 
1 2 ]bs., 214 ozs., to 
average of lib., 7J4 

leye.— At the On- 
chibition last fall, 
eder, V. E. Fuller, 
30WS, but was beaten 
)se cow — a Devon. 
of Coburg — made a 
ints, against 97.89 
ersey. At the test 
ars ago, under the 
. Armsby, a grade 
best score both for 
lutter. The scale 
itially the same as 
Rosa— Ji Devon, ^ 
unknown blood — 
tier of 93.47 points 
best of her competi- 

rpose Oow.— I re- 
test^ not for the 
;ing the dairy breeds 
ace. But that place 
»f the general farmer; 



and when Jersey breeders, in laudin^r 
their favorites, sneer at the general-pur- 
pose cow as an absurdity, or physical 
impossibility, they are not sustained by 
the facts. In England a general-pur- 
pose cow — the Shorthorn has beaten all 
competitors in the milk tests. In Cana- 
da a pure bred Devon made the highest 
score of any cow tested; and in this 
state a grade Devon cleaned the platt^- 
with equal ease. 

Merits of the Devons.— The Devons, 
it seems to me, are not appreciated as 
their merit deserves. For thin, or rough 
land they have probably no sui>erior8. 
They are rather slow in attaining 
maturity, and do not attain so great 
weight as some others, so that thay have 
never cut much of a figure at our fat 
stock shows. But in England, where the 
taste Ib cultivated to the highest degree, 
their meat ranks next to the West 
Highlander in quality; and in their own 
district they are also esteemed for the 
dairy. • 

Devons as Milkers.— Many Devon 
cows, it is true, are indifferent milkers 
butmany, on the other hand, rank at 
the very top in this respect; and it would 
not be at all difficult to collect a herd 
which would compare favorably with 
any in profit at the dairy. They do not 
milk so largely as some others; neither 
do they eat so much. Indeed, the 
Devon is, or could easily be made, almost 
the ideal general-purpose cow, for many 
locations, if it were not former formid- 
able horns. They have otherwise al- 
most every desirable quality. They are 
handsome; they are hardy; they are 
easily kept m good flesh, and make beef 
of high quality, and they are, or could 
easily be made, very good milkers in 
proportion to food consumed. 

The Red Polled Oow. — The latest 
candidate for public favor in this line, 
and to those who desire cThornless bree' 
the only one, is the Red Polled oow, o: 
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Pdled Norfolk ipid Suflfolk. Originally 
this was a strictly dairy breed; but of 
late they bave been bred to combine 
good beef qualities also. Youatt, speak- 
ing of the Sufifolks as they existed some 
half century ago, says: '^Iii the height 
of the season some of these cows will 
^ve as much as eight gallons of milk in 
a day; and six gallons is not an unusual 
^antity/' The gallon referred to is, of 
(Xmrae, the imperial gallon, which holds 
ten pounds of distilled water; so that 
Iheir yields would be equivalent to about 
ID lbs. a day as an occasional yield and 
ft) lbs. as not unusuaL The eighth edition 
ot the Enclycopeedia Brittanica, the 
tkighest authority on any subject, speak- 
logof the old Suffolk breed, says: ^'The 
coantry of Suffolk has for centuries been 
celebrated for its dairy produce, which 
is chiefly obtained from a i)olled breed. 
d eattle, the prevailing color of which is 
^hm, or pale red, from which they are 
ksown as Suffolk Duns." 

The Bed Polls as Milkers.— The 
modem Bed Polled cow does not, I think, 
milk BO freely as the old Suffolk; but 
her milk is of better quality. Sixty 
|Mnmds a day, which Youatt says in his 
lime was not unusual, is now, I think, 
Somewhat rare. Four to five gallons a 
is^t or say 40 to 45 lbs. is, in my ezperi- 
•loe, a good yield for a mature cow in 
ftefiiah of the season. But she will easi- 
ly give, with proper care, seven to eight 
Ibouand pounds in a year. I have in 
Kfownheniayoung cow which gave 
k ber first milking season of less than 
Un months, six thousand five hundred 
«d axty-thiee pounds of milk, and an> 
otftier which gave over five thousand 
eight hundred pounds, and both came 
torth with seoond calf before they were 
ttuee years old. . The first officially teet- 
•d at the W. Va. State Fair, was giving, 
Itofia months after calving, and six 

nsnths in oalf, a * . '•tion over 20 Jbe, of 



milk a day which showed li}>i pei: cent. 
of cream. A four year old cow tested 
this winter for butter, without any prep- 
aration, or any extra feed, gave at the rate 
of ten x)ounds six ounces of butter a week. 

Milk Tests of Bed Polls.— At ths 
last Iowa State Fair, Gen. Boss, of Iowa 
City, entered a Bed Polled cow in the 
milk test. According to the official re- 
port she gave, in the two days of the 
test, 71^ lbs. of milk, which made 2.72 
lbs. of butter. The celebrated Holstein 
cow, Tritomia, entered in the same test, 
gave 134 lbs. of milk, which made 2.97 
lbs. of butter— just a quarter of a x>ound 
more than the Bed Polled cow. At the 
last show of the Norfolk Agricultural 
Society, in England, in the class for Bed 
Polls in milk, the test being the best 
dairy qualifications, the first prize was 
awarded Mr. Garrett Taylor's cow, "The 
Gem," giving five gallons, one pint of 
milk a day— say 52 Sbs.— three months 
after calving. Mr. Gooderbani's "Straw- 
berry" was highly commended, with a 
reported yield of six gallons, three pints 
of mfik— say 66 lbs. — and 15}^ lbs. of 
butter a week. 

During a visit to the farm of Wm. 
Steele, in Waukesha s County, in this 
State, he tested foi' me one of his 
Bed Polled cows, recently fresh. She 
gave 42 lbs. of milk I had no means of 
testing the quality, but it appeared to be 
very rich. Her feed consisted of one 
feed of ensilage and four quarts of grain 
(com and barley) a day, with what she 
wanted of oats, straw and com fodder 
cut together — no hay. 

Bed Polls for Beef.— As beef cattle, 
the Bed Polls rank with the Devons, 
though they are somewhat larger, and 
mature a little quicker. But in form, 
color and general characteristics, they 
might almost be considered as Polled 
Devons, though, as a matter of fact, 
they have no Devon blood at all. 
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SUMMER FEEDING. 

By H. C. THOM, Sook Comity, Wia 



Srcanb f aper. 



Raise More Grass.— Tame grass, 
timothy and clover, is conceded by all 
Boil thinkers, to be a good thing with 
which to put neat fences around the 
farm, and paint on the bouse and barn, 
and secure a paid up subscription for an 
agricnltura} paper. 

Then why not raise more grass? Pas- 
ture is better for land than meadow. 
Then why not more pasture? Wis- 
eonsin men grant that grain raising can- 
not be maintained year after year with 
profit. We have as good grazing lands 
as any in the States. Why noiwise them ? 
Those who have been thinking and watch- 
ing have concluded that their neighbors 
are not getting rich feeding cattle. Why? 
They might have done well in 1856. 
There must be some reason why they 
do not gather the dollars now. The 
truth is, we are paying a different fid- 
dler now. Lands that our fatben se- 
cured for ten shilliDgs an acre are sell- 
ing for $75 now. We are wearing boots 
of another leather. The town assessor 
reports a watch now and then. Fresh 
meat has a pleasant smell. Our wives, 
God bless them, like music, society, 
dress. Labor has a tender skin, and the 
markets need a float. What does it all 
mean? We are trying to be like other 
folks. 

A Problem to Meet.— Our fathers' 
lives were founded upon economic prin- 
eiples. £very out-go was met with most 
rigid economy. They labored from 
dawn till sunset No rest "Business'' 



was a watchword as sacred as the blar- 
ney stone. The homestead came at tea 
shillings. They had few wants and no 
luxuries. Their plans made the farm 
pay. Nine dollars for pork, and seven 
dollars for cattle, was no uncommon 
thing. We have a different problem to 
meet. Land brings $75, a dollar a£d 
eight cents by the year. Old-time 
luxuries are present day necessitiee. 
We cannot farm as our fathers did, and 
make two ends meet. Grain raising is 
out of the question. Stock raising and 
beef -making is meeting with a Western 
competition that brooks no jesting. 

Beef Cattle Interest.— ■ The beef 
cattle interest of this country is assum- 
ing enormous proportions. 

I could give statistics that would make 
Hoard's little Jersey cow swallow her 
cud in amazement. Some ingenious in- 
dividual has estimated that a columi^ 
twelve abreast, would stretch in an u&> 
broken line from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. A large proportion of this vasd 
army is grazing on government land, or 
land of nominal value, under a summer 
sun the season round. Every blade of 
grass is sweet and undefiled by tramp- 
ling feet. They roam at their own sweet 
will, no fence to fetter their inclination, 
ne bark of dog, or neigh of horse, to 
wake their dreaming but once a year. 
The herds are governed by foreign capi- 
talists or home monopolies, and are 
thrown upon our central markets to 
compete with cattle which have 1»eeti 
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grazed upon high-priced land, etabled 
and fed six rigid months in a year. 

Better Quality of Beef Demanded. 
—It is sharply apparent that we cannot 
meet this competition with quantity. 
Our only remedy is to out-rank it with 
quality. In order to do this we must 
put ripe, well turned steers upon the 
market and deliberately down them up- 
on the ground of 8ux)erior excellence. 
How can this be done with the least po8< 
able outlay of money? As you know, 
the usual method is to raise or buy 
calres in the fall, put them through the 
initial winter on hay and then turn them 
out to grass in summer. Repeat num- 
ber one process during number two win- 
ter, turn them out again and the third 
▼inter feed them as best you can, and in 
the spring sell and grope blindly for a 
profit on a three years' investment. The 
price usually obtained is a fair one con- 
Bidering th« class of cattle turned. 
Whether the price you get is one of 
profit is a question depending largely 
upon the grade and character of the 
Block handled, and the existing price of 
feed. ETerything must act conjunctive- 
ly in your favor or the balance will make 
you smart. 

Winter-Fed Steers.— Another meth- 
od is to buy two-year-old steers in the 
fallf feed through the winter and sell in 
the spring. Let us look at this way a 
moment. 

A two year old steer weighing 900 lbs. 
costs $28 in the fall. He eats |8 worth of 
hay. For 150 days he eats 20 cents 
yrortb of meal each day, or $30, making 
the actual cost of the steer the 1st of 
May $66. If the average steer weighs 
120O hundred pounds on the 1st day of 
May, he has done as well as is generally 
expected; at any rate he has done fairly 
mXL Say he commands $5 per owt. 
(which he probably will not do), $60, a net 
loM of $6^ allowing manure to pay for 
7 



oare, risk, shelter and interest on the 
investment. 

B. "W. Reese's Plan.-— E. W. Reese of 
Illinois purchased, Nov. Ist, 40 steers, 
which after shrinkage weighed 1100 each. 
He turned them on good pasture. Dec. 
1st he began to feed com and by Dea 
15th had them on full feed. May 11th 
they were sold and weighed, showing an 
increase of 5,520 lbs. on the lot. He 
fed 2800 bushels of corn worth 33 cents, 
or $840. 

At the time he began feeding he turn- 
ed in 23 weighed hogs, making a net 
profit above first cost of hogs and cat- 
tle of $499.20, a net loss of 16 cents on 
every bushel of com fed. The cattle 
were regularly fed, watered and salted. 
They had all the corn they would eat 
and were fed in boxes so that nothing 
was lost That man's hay vanished like 
the morning dew, and no one knows the 
profit thereof. 

Relate Your Bzperienoe.— If you 
want any more encouragement on this 
line, weigh your steers in the fall, weigh 
your feed, estimate your hay, sell your 
cattle by the hundred in the spring 
and see how large a hole there is in the 
pocket where the profit dollars ought to 
be; Then stand up like a man and re- 
late your experience. 

The Way Out—How out of this 
dilemma? For an apparent reason I 
have but few figures to support the sub- 
ject of this paper. There is always a 
theory before a practice, and always a 
practice before a figure. The reason 
that I have so few figures, is that I have 
seen but few summer fed cattle. How 
many have? I mean a graded steer run- 
ning on good pasture from May until 
December on full com feed at the same 
time. 

Iowa, Kapsas, Missouri and Nebraska 
have been feeding cattle on grass and 
com at the same time, and they clahn 
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that it pays. But their estimates will 
not help us much. They don't weigh, 
as a rule; their climate is different. The 
most of their feeding has been done 
during short pasturage, when growing 
feed was short or dry or dead, and still 
they claim it pays. What I want is com 
meal and luxuriant green growing grass. 
If they can make it pay under their con- 
dition of things, what's the matter with 
ours? The foundation to succeBsful 
beef raising is good stock. Api I not 
rjght? The fancy stockmen who are 
present will convince you that blood 
tells without any aid from this paper. I 
will talk of cattle only, although nearly 
every statement regarding feeding ap- 
plies alike to cattle and hoga 

Grain and Pork.— I received a state- 
ment a short time since from a good 
authority which said: "If we were to 
take all the hogs fattened in the United 
States in a year, and change the time 
from cold to warm weather, one-half of 
the grain now fed will make all the pork. 
This would be a saving of 175,000,000 an- 
nually." 

Oare of the Oalf.— - The key note to 
rapid cattle growth is good care of the 
oalf during the first winter. Have a 
warm, comfortable place with a dry 
floor, give him liberty, good hay, ground 
feed two or three times daily. Liet the 
main part be oats, the remainder barley 
or corn, with a little oil meal. The 
calves will walk out in the spring with 
the bow of an ordinary two-year-old. 
They have growth and frame. They are 
bright-eyed and active, have straight 
backs and the hair lays well. Then 
oomes the grass. Wisconsin grows good 
grass. We would not have a butter and 
cheese record if she did not Our tim- 
othy and clover have no equal as a meat 
producer. 

Oare of the Yearlinfif.— These year- 
nings begin their second winter, stalwart 



fellows whose limb and barrel begin to 
show the round and graceful contour of 
maturity. For the second winter a tight 
shed on three side, open to the south, 
kept well bedded, answers every pur- 
pose. A manger on the inside of north, 
east and west, will do for the hay. It 
may have a grain box attachment, or a 
feeding box in the yard will do better, 
I)erhapa Would feed enough to keep 
them in good growing condition. When 
grass is ready would arrange feed boxes 
in the pasture. It is not a good plan to 
turn 50 head of cattle into a hundred 
acre field to hunt for a white livered 
spear of grass that trembles as it looks 
around in fear that it has made a mis- 
take in the season. By judicious feed- 
ing would have them on full feed in 
fifibeen days, and keep them there until 
some man comes who has an eye in his 
head for something young, dean and 
fat at a fair price. 

Two- Year-Old-Beef.— Two-year-old 
beef is too young for market, as we raise 
it. A three-year-old costs too much. Did 
you ever hear a man say that a three- 
year-old ate his head off the last winter 
he was fed. Our summer fed steer is 
going to drop right into that big hole 
between the immature beef and a three- 
yearold with his head eaten. off. He 
is two years and six months old and will 
cover the block before the third and 
fatal winter comes. He has a free and 
easy action. He is not strained by 
dry hay and dry com. You have not an 
eager, pushing, hungry and frozen ani- 
mal to feed all winter. Cattle lice don^t 
mow hair and com at your expense. 
You don't pitch manure out of the back 
door every winter morning to run over 
on your neighbor's farm next spring. 
You don't spend three or four weeks of 
beautiful weather drawing out the husk 
of manure that is left after Jones gets 
the meat across the line. You are not 
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feeding GO per cent, of your grain and 
hajr that jou maj maintain a fire, that 
your charge may li^e. If you do not 
carry these balking, hungry fellows 
through the winter, the hay you save 
ifl a clean, salable product of your land. 
Hay pays about as well as any plant 
grown on the farm. 

How to Make a Gk>od Steer.— 
After you have a steer through the sec- 
ond winter, in an off-hand way that looks 
toward liberty and comfort, you have 
IfTowth, frame, and condition to start 
on; a summer sun, quiet shade and 
tempered water to aid you; green and 
succulent graas that is infinitely better 
than any mow or silo can furnish; a 
climate and condition of things that will 
make more tban two pounds of meat, 
where you made one on the same feed 
in winter. Sufficient feed to keep an 
animal from losing in winter, will fatten 
him in summer. Your manure is of num - 
ber one quality, well distributed, with- 
out waste or labor, and above all you 
have a steer that is a steer. In syme- 
tiy of outline, in maturity, in fat, in 
handling quality, in every point that 
goes to make up a butcher's pride, you 
have a living example that will make 
any lousy, half-haired, manure-be- 
daubed, winter, stall-fed steer crawl in- 
to a hole that his summer friend can't 
get into by 400 pounds. 

The Qreat Drouth of *87.— TViscon- 
Bin suffered, as no part of the north 
central states suffered, last summer. 
Last year I cut four tons of hay to the 
acre; this year I did not set up the 
mower. Ground that yielded 58 bushels 
of barley to the acre, was not worth the 
cutting this year. Our pastures were 
white as the Sahara, and the shimmer- 
iiig waves of heat arose from their pant- 
ing bosoms to the sun again. Conservative 
tanners stood aghast. - What was to be 
dene? Hungry, lolling cattle panted 



and lowed about the tanks. Nothing to 
eat No protection from the burning 
sun. Cattle run down. Cows dried up. 
Meadows, grainfields and cornfields were 
thrown open. Trees were burned to the 
trunk. Sheep were given away and 
driven from the country. Cattle were 
turned into brewery yards, and still 
many were left. Human sharks fell ui>- 
on the poor f armer^ and the cattle had 
to go. One dollar per owt. bought them^ 
kept from feed and water 12 hours and 
then driven 10 miles to weigh. Good 
milch cows changed owners at from 17 
to $10 each. Good grade two-year-old 
steers went crying for buyers at $12. 

Bummer Feeding.— I was no less 
alarmed than my neighbors. I had de- 
termined the preceding winter to feed 
in the summer when my usual pasture 
had succumbed to the drouth. I opened 
the meadow gate. When the meadows 
were gone I shut the cattle in the bam 
from six in the morning until sundown, 
and fed them green stalks and com 
meal. I found them too lax and regu- 
lated with bran. When night came 
I gave them liberty and exercise. 
They would not drink more than a 
small pail of water each, at noon time, 
I never saw cattle do better. The 9th 
of August I sold them for $4 per owt. — 
the 9th of August when the sun was as 
unrelenting as fate. Falling water was 
a stranger to the thirsty earth, and 
clouds had been forgotten by the anx- 
ious husbandman. I weighed the cat- 
tle when I turned them out in the 
spring, and again when I sold. I knew 
the amount of com fed, saw a profit and 
let them go. If one can make money on 
cattle, when the market is going down 
everyday, with the elements against 
him, and the earth bearing nothing, the 
assumption seems safe that money can 
be made on cattle under favorable cir- 
cumstances. 
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Qet Out of tlje Rut— Why have 
we not tried this method before? We 
are oonseryative. Our fathers fed the 
old way and did tolerably well. Some 
of them put a stone in a bag to balance 
a bushel of wheat across a horse. Need 
we? They had the advantage of us too. 
Land was cheap. No Western compe- 
tition. Their wants were few. Why 
don't we believe as they did? What's 
the use of being a Roman? We are a 
■ort of hand-to mouth tribe. If we can 
make grain and hay last until hay 
grows again, we draw a long sigh 
of relief and begin the new year with 
the old leaf fluttering to the wind as 
ever before. Because corn costs 2i 
cents to produce it, it is no evidence 
that 24 cents is all it is worth. Buy com 
if cash and credit do not blush to 
meet you. Buy com until you get a 
Btart, and when you get your- start sell 
your hay and stay started. M your 
com has a market value of 40 cents and 
you can get more than 40 cents by 
feeding it, you can make a profit on 
your neighbors' com at 40 cents. Man- 
ure your land with some one's else grain 
who does not see as you see. The more 
grain of any man's raising that you can 
feed, the more cattle you can keep on 
your pasture. 

Gk>od Beef Wanted. — Stockers, 
feeders, scalawags, old cows are sold to 
third rate butchers or hurried to the 
stock-yards. Bargain drivers are willing 
to minister to your wanta Our sum- 
mer steer is not a competitor of this 
class of cattle. Neither is he a competi- 
tor of the great flood of Western cattle. 
The local respectable butcher must have 
gome good beef to sandwich with the 
great fall's clearing. He is willing to 
pay something near a fair figure for 
something to justify his pretentions. 
He wants a good quarter to hang on 
the fizst peg next the door. 



Turn to a summary of market report* 
for the past twelve years, and you will 
find many of the November and Deoem^ 
ber quotations low. 

Grain Fed Oattle.— Pastures will 
support a third more grain fed cattle 
than they will if they are unfed. AncI 
when your plow glides under the rich 
green sward and you ask your farm to 
stand by you in an emergency it will re- 
spond like a thing of life. 

You may say cattle dont bring any- 
thing in the fall. Very good. As a 
rule they do not command a very high 
price, that is such cattle as are usually 
turned oft. 

Fat Not Big Oattle "Wanted.-- 
Short-sighted farmers are appalled at^ 
the sight of snow. They have miscal- 
culated. No room. Unexpectedly short 
crops. Money close. Tax time near at 
hand. Cattle unfitted for market Ne 
preparation for this emergency. Thejr 
must go. But near the top you 
will find good cattle bringing 
good prices. We make a mistake 
in fitting cattle for the market; not 
big cattle but fat cattle. Don't 
keep a steer three or four years to make 
him big; I know you like to have your 
friends come over and see something 
big, but it is expensive pride. If you 
can combine size and finish, so much 
the better. By all means have them 
fat, if you want the top prices Thia 
fall's quotations showed 1,200 pound cat- 
tle bringing more money per cwt. than 
1,200 pound steers. For this class of 
cattle the November and December 
market rarely falls below that 
of March or June, and often eut- 
ranks it. Will the plan work? Try it. 
Any plan that has in view the hanging 
of a good quality of beef on Chicago and 
New York hooki at a fair profit, la worth 
the trying. 
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DiscnBslon. 

Mb. Knight. — Is it more profitable to 
seU thoee cattle at fourteen months than 
at thirty months? 

Ma. Thom. — ^The thing is, we are meet- 
ing the wants of the market. It is not 
heavy oattle that the market wants now, 
it is well finished cattle, that will weigh 
1200 or 1300 pounds rather than those 
that weigh 1900. It is the finished steer 
that we want, the steer that is well made, 
that is young, and fat distributed even- 
ly over the body. 

Mr. Habding. — I found it paid better 
to turn cattle on old pasture than on 
clover and timothy. 

Mb. Thom. — I arrange that matter 
with bran. I have never had any clear 
dover pasturau Timothy predominates 



in my pasture, but one of the features 
that made me begin this line of feeding 
was that if the cattle were taken off the 
dry hay and corn in the winter time, and 
turned out oh the pasture without any- 
thing, loss was sure to follow. I 
never have had steers that refused to 
eat. You will find the feed vary accord- 
ing to the amount of dew or wet on the 
grass, different days. Sometimes they 
will fill up and eat scarcely anything, 
but as a rule they will feed right along. 
That is verified, too, by dairymen who 
find that cows take to the grain feed as 
readily as they do in winter. If you 
have a straw-stack in the summer, it is 
good to lei them run to it, and a little 
hay. I fed right along without rough- 
age. 



PROFITS IN BEEF PRODUCTION. 

By A. A. ABNOLD, Trempealean County, Wis. 



Baquisites Raqnired.— Profits in 
btef production depend upon the quality 
of the animal, the quality of the food 
•ad the quality of the care. A neglect 
of the requisites in either of these will 
SB surely diminish or totally dissipate 
profits, aa a neglect of either will in the 
production of butter or cheese. 

Iiands and Labor Too Higrh. — 
Lands and labor are too high in Wiscon- 
sin to permit slovenly methods in any 
kind of husbandry. Nice, tender, juicy, 
deep-fleshed and marbleized beef that 
Buits the appetite of the epicure always 
finds a ready market, usually at paying 
prices; probably with less fluctuation 



than any other commodity that can 1m 
named. Therefore the farmer who hst 
an eye, the taste and the art, for making 
fine beef, if he will observe the requis- 
ites, may make it as profitable as any 
other branch of animal husbandry. 

Values Compared. — I submit aa 
estimate of the value of the various parts 
of two steers of equal weight, showing 
their total value when on the block. I 
will first name the parts of the ill-form- 
ed ateer, and then the well-formed, with 
the proper weight and value of each 
part, and then the total value and tht 
difference in the value of the two steers. 
From this it will be seen that ths 
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valuable meat lies in the hind quarters, 
the parts tha1> are poorly developed 
in the scrub. It will be seen, also, that 
the poor steer dresses fifty per cent., and 
the good steer sixty per c^nt. of their 
respective gA>ss weights. The total 
weight of each steer is figured at 1,400 lbs., 
llrhich is heavy enough in each cow to 
bring first price in beef markets, prices 
Taryiug more than this, as between light 
and heavy weights. 

Hind Quarters, 



lU-formed Scrub Steer 1400 
lb&, dressing 700 lb& 


Well-formed 
eradeHOOlb^., 
dressing 840 
lbs. 


Loin 


lbs, 

117 

80 
24 

36 
12 


per 
lb. 
15c 
10 

8 

6 

2 


Am't 

117 65 
660 
2 40 
1 20 

18 


Iba. 

192 
100 
86 
24 
86 
li 

400 


per 
lb. 

20c 

15 

10 
6 


Am't. 
|88 40 


Round 

Rump Roast. . 
Flank 


15 00 

8 60 

1 4*) 

90 

24 




284 




$28.65 


$59.54 



Showing a differenoo tn value of $80.99 in favor 
of tbe good Bteer. 

Fore Quarters. 



Loin Roast... 
Shoulder'* .. 

Soup Bones . . 


lbs 

70 
175 
95 
40 
80 


per 
lb. 
10c 
8 
5 
4 
2 


Am't. 

$7 00 

14 00 

4 75 

1 60 

7jJ 


lbs. 

90 
185 
89 
40 
80 

410 

""500 


per 
lb. 
12c 
10 
7 
5 


Arret. 

$10 80 

in .-SO 

C 23 

2 00 

90 




416 


.. .. 


1^8 07 


1^ 


$38 43 


Offal 


700 


1 


tr 00 


$8 40 


Total 


1400 




iiiTOT 


I4OO 




106 37 



Showing a difference of $10.86 in favor of the 
good Bteer— a difference of $42.75 in butcher's 
value, and from two to four cents per lb., gross 
weight, in the Chicago market, no matter wheth 
•r price of beeves rules high or low. 

Quality of the Beef.— The quahty 
of the beef depends first upon the quali- 
ty of the animal. The steer must be 
bom of a beef producing race with well 
developed crops, loin and ham. These 
with well arched ribs, a bright intelli- 
gent protruding eye, a good broad 



muzzle, a short head, a long broad lohi, 
soft waxy looking horns, a mellow skin, 
a thick fine coat of hair, and built well 
down to the ground, will indicate a 
good feeder, \^'ith meat where it is want- 
ed, which means an animal machine 
with a good constitution, good nerve 
organism and good digestion that can 
assimilate a large amtJunt of food. 

Quality of the Food.— The quality 
of the beef also depends upon the quality 
of the food. In the young animal the 
feeder must look to it that the food be 
of a highly nitrogenous quality, thus 
giving an opportunity for the growth of 
bone and muscle, for the animal cannot 
elaborate or utilize what is not in its 
food. The first care of the stockman 
should be to produce a good frame of 
bone and muscle on which to build 
the useful animal of any kind. 

The Finishiner Off— Must be done 
as rapidly as possible with more carbon- 
aceous foods so as to marbleize the beef 
by filling up the tissues between the 
muscles with fat; distributing it weU 
through the system, giving the animal 
a smooth and not bunchy appearance, 
just the thing to please the epicure, but 
not the best process to produce the 
most valuable breeding animal. The 
succulent grasses, with a grain ration, 
give the most satisfactory returns in 
gain of pounds, for thereby there is 
more water secreted in the flesh, a con- 
dition most satisfactory to the producer 
because the most profitable, and the 
most acceptable to the consumer because 
the most palatable. When grass is not 
obtainable, ensilage or roots form good 
substitutes, and will promote rapid 
growth in winter. 

Early Maturity — Is most desirable, 
for on this, in a great measure, depends 
the profit, and quick returns. It costs 
nearly twice as much to make a poimd 
of beef the second year as the first, and 
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ho expense is oonstantly on the in- 
crease as age advanoes. Toung, quiok- 
made beef, and that in the right place 
and quantity, can only be made with well 
bred animals or their crosses, and by 
keeping the animal machine constantly 
at work utilizing its food. 

Profits in Feedingr.— The profits in 
feeding consist in what the animal ap- 
propriates in flesh after sustaining life, 
80 that when only enough food is given 
to support life there can be no profit, 
and all profit comes from what is con- 
sumed and appropriated above the life 
sustaining pointb 

Care, Handlinfir and Exercise— 
Haa much to do with the growth and 
welfare of the animal. Upon the con- 
dition of the nervous system depends 
its profit, for we see that no animal 
thrives and produces well in any form 
imlees it has a good nervous organism, 
and this cannot be well and evenly 
iostained without kind treatment, good 
lir and proper exercise. At the finish- 
ing off but little exercise is wanted, but 
it should be voluntary, with little effort 
on the part of the animal to get its food, 
and so arranged that a mixed and liberal 
diet can be obtained at will. 

Food is best assimilated when taken 
as the apx>etite craves, and no person can 
dictate the quantity and quality so well 
as the animal itself. Any kind of food, 
no matter how rich, is valuless to the 
animal, unless partaken of with a relish, 
for at such times alone do the organs 
of digestion and assimilation perform 
their proper functions. 

Hnsoiilar Animals — Are the most 
valuable for food. Muscle when eaten 
produces bone and muscle, while fat 
keeps up animal heat, or again forms 
tatty or dead fiber. Muscle is emble- 
matioal of life and utility, while fat is 
anly indicative of cooBumption — a burn- 



ing-out or death. Muscle is inherited 
and can be developec^ by food only to the 
point limited by its heredity, beyond 
which it can only be developed by exer- 
cise. Fat may be increased at expense 
of muscle, as we often see where there 
is a lack of exercise. Fattening is the 
first step toward disease, and if too long 
continued will finally end in disease and 
death. Therefore quickly fattened ani- 
mals are the best and healthiest, and 
bring the best price in the market. 
Where the climate is not too severe 
there is no doubt that open air is 
the most healthy, and therefore the 
most profitable; so that when this is 
not practiced we must approach in this 
regard as near as possible to natural con- 
ditions, which are pure air, nutritious 
diet, with water and exercise at will. 
Beef made in this way is the best and 
most healthful and, everything else being 
equal, brings first price& 

The "Well-bred Steer — Responds 
best to liberal keep, and can be made to 
weigh as much at 20 months of age as 
the scrub will with same opportunities 
in from two to three years, thus saving 
in food, and in time from four to six- 
teen months. The good grade, or full- 
blood Shorthorn steer, will, with proper 
food and handling, yield as good net re- 
turns as the well-bred cow, while the 
scrub steer, with poor keep and hand- 
ling, will not do better, if as well as the 
ill-bred cow with scrub management 

No Room For Soruba— -There is no 
room for scrub management or scrub 
steers in Wisconsin. The farms of the 
West can furnish all that is wanted of 
these at less cost. In the best there is 
profit; in the poor there is loss. In the 
best the farmer can take pleasure; with 
the poor he feels his inferiority, and de- 
plores his poverty. Farms on which 
steers are fed for market are constantly 
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growing richer, making them banks of 
deposit, which ^ill always honor the 
drafts of the depositors. The liberal 



feeder is the well-to-do man, a pleasant- 
er man to live with — ^the man who 
laughs the loudest and liyes the longest. 



MERITS OF THE JERSEY. 

By T. L. HACEEB, Dane Coimty» Wis. 



^omt^ $Hp[tr» 



A Great Souroe of "Wealth.— As 
dairying in this State is becoming one of 
its greatest sources of wealth, it is a 
matter of the utmost importance that 
the cow employed shall be one that shall 
produce the greatest amount of butter 
or cheese for the food consumed and 
labor employed. 

The Ideal Dairy Oow.— The friends 
of the peerless Jersey believe, that to all 
practical and unbiased minds, she has- 
solved the problem; indeed, she is now 
generally recognized as the ideal dairy 
oow. A scrub or native oow requires 
the same feed and care that the thor- 
oughbred does, and, while there are 
some good milkers among them, the ma- 
jority do not pay for their keeping, and 
the dairyman who keeps them, when the 
improved breeds are so reasonable in 
price and so much more profitable, is a 
long way behind the times to his great 
I06& 

^What Jersey Blood "Will Do.— To 
illustrate what an infusion of Jersey 
blood will do: In 1875 Mr. Mowry's herd 
'of native cows averaged 125 pounds of 
butter per year per cow; in 1880 the 
herd consisted of g^rade Jerseys, and the 
average was 187 pounds per cow; in 1886 
Uiey were one-half thoroughbred, the 



rest grade, and averaged 276 pounds, and 
the following year reached 900 pounds 
per cow. It should be borne in mind 
that the food of support was as great 
during the first period, above mentioned, 
as it was during the last, that is, it took 
just as much feed to support the 125- 
pound oow as it did the 300-pound oow. 
Herein hes one merit of the Jersey. 

Richness of Jersey Milk.— Another 
point in her favor is the extraordinary 
richness of her milk. I do not remem- 
ber a single instance where it required 
more than 20 pounds of milk to make a 
pound of butter, and there are instanoes-' 
where3J^ pounds of milk only was re- 
quired to make a i>ound of butter. It 
also requires less time to milk and care 
for three or four than six or eight gal- 
lons of milk which is quite an it6m on a 
farm, and it is a manifest absurdity to 
use a cow for hydraulic purposes when 
a pump would answer every puriy^^ at 
far less exi)ense. 

As a Butter Oow.— The Jersey* L-a 
become famous as a butter producer, 
through the large number of authentio 
tests, which, large as the list is, falls far 
short of doing her justice, as oompsra- 
tively few have ever been tested; of these 
there are some fifteen with yearly ree- 
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ordB ranging from 511, to 936 poun48 of 
batter. This is the only dairy breed that 
haying been '^red up,** to such an in- 
toDBified dury animal, will endure such 
a prolonged t«8t without showing an 
indication of putting on fleeh, or in 
Bbrinking in butter product. 

Large Yields. — ^We have 18 cows 
with monthly tests ranging from di to 
112 lbs.; there are at least 7 oows with 
weekly tests of 30 to 46 lbs. 

Of the group yielding 23 and under 
30 lbs., we have 15; of the 21- lb. cows, 
we have 6; of the 23- lb., we have 12; of 
the 22- lb., 16; of the 21-!b., 21i of the 20- 
B>., 30; of the 19-ft>., group, we have 42; 
of the 18- lb., group, 60; of the 17- lb., 
groap, there are 100; of the 16- lb., group, 
vehave 182; of the 15- lb., group, there 
are 237, and of the 14- lb., group, 400 test- 
ed oowa. How many untested Jersey 
oowB are there that can exceed 14 lbs. of 
butter in seven days? Probably more 
than a thousand in America. 

Many of these large yields were made 
without any grain feed, while others re- 
ceived only a small ration. 

As a Oheese Cow.— Another merit 
baa oar ideal cow in her ability to make 
fine eheese and more of it than any 



other. In every public trial where she 
has come in competition with other 
breeds, supi)osed to greatly excel her in 
cheese at least, she has beaten them one 
and all, absolutely and entirely. 

Summary.— To sum up her merits: 
She is by far the best milch cow, giving 
a uniform flow through the year of the 
most delicious milk. Best for cream, be- 
cause, she yields a large amount — rich 
in butter fats and superior in texture. 
Best for butter, because she gives the 
largest quantity, with the finest grain, 
the most beautiful color and delicate 
flavor. Best for cheese, giving milk so 
admirably balanced in fats and caseine 
as to yield the largest percentage and of 
the finest quality. It has been establish- 
ed that the Jerseys earn more money 
for the food consuo^d and labor em- 
ployed than any other breed. 

Jersey Blood.— So then, it is for the 
best interests of our farmers to have an 
infusion of Jersey blood in their herds, 
and the best way to secure it is to use 
thoroughbred sires from good cows of 
good family. A "phenomenal cow" in 
his pedigree would certainly do him no 
harm, as "blood will telL" 



MERITS OF THE SHORTHOBN. 

Jtf OZO. HAEDINQ, Wankesha Coimty, Wia 



^frftt fsper. 



Fertility of ParBoa.- In my talk on 
the merits of the Shorthorn as a breed, 
the fntuie fertility of our farms will be 
toe eC the main considerations. The 
piwwnt profits, although equal to other 
aethoda of farming, will be looked at 



as tributary to the future. I have noth- 
ing wonderful to say, but hope, tTam 
my twenty years' experience in cattle^ 
that I may say something that will be 
of interest to those of you who aim to 
make money with farms under oondi- 
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tions that I think Shorthorns will meet 
better than any other breed of cattle. 

Value of Pure-Bred Oattle.— The 
yalue of pure or line-bred oattle over 
thoee miscellaneously bred, is in the uni- 
formity of their descendants. In placing 
any commodity in the market our first aim 
should be quality, next uniformity; and 
we. cannot produce uniformity in cattle 
without using a standard breed' that is 
known to produce the desired quality. 

Shorthorns for Beef . — Shorthorns 
for the production of beef stand second 
to none, as we find them as long ago as 
leOO in the valley of the River Teea 
They were then noted as a grazing beast 
and dairy cow, although the attention of 
the world was not called to them until 
about 1800, when, through the enterprise 
of the brothers Robert and Charles Col- 
lings, prominent breeders of that day, 
animals, wonderful at that time and 
even .remarkable at this, were traveled 
by them over England, drawing the at- 
tention not only of those interested in 
cattle husbandry in England, but also 
representative Americans, which led to 
numerous importations to America. 

Dairy Qualitiea— Among other En- 
glish gentlemen whose attention was 
brought to them at this time, was Jonas 
Whittaker, of Yorkshire, Eng., a large 
manufacturer, who from necessity was 
seeking a dairy animal to produce milk 
for his operators, and proceeded to col- 
lect a choice herd, chosen from the best 
families and noted for their dairy quali- 
ties; and individuals from his herd 
were afterwards imported into New 
York State, and laid the foundation of 
that State's reputation in the dairy. 
That the dairy qualities of Short- 
horns in the hands of Whittaker and 
Thomas Bates were not a detriment 
to them as feeders, is shown by the sue- 
oess of these gentlemen in showing 
mimals of their best dairy families in 



competition against all other breeds in 
the prize ring. 

Early Importationa. — Shorthorns, 
when imported to this country from 1785 
to 1800 in the East, were commonly 
spoken of as the "milk breed," and in 
fact were transported to Kentucky, un- 
der that name to designate them from 
cattle of other breeds, brought in about 
the same time; but while making the 
reputation of New York as adair> State, 
they were surpassing all other breeds 
in Ohio and Kentucky, in furnishing a 
first class beast, that the enterprising 
cattle men of that section were enabled 
to drive over the mountains and com- 
pete at a profit in the New York market 
with any competitors. 

Breedin^r for Beef Only.— There is 
no doubt that Shorthorns have been 
bred in the West for beef only, to the 
detriment of their dairy qualities, but 
in my opinion it is not necessary to 
sacrifice the milking quality of the 
Shorthorn to produce an animal that is 
a first-class grazer and a producer of 
first-class beef. 

Points of the Beef Shorthorn. — 
The Shorthorn that has been bred 
for beef in comparison with the dairy 
type carries a large proportion in the 
front quarters, whereas those bred on 
the other model are much heavier in 
proportion in the hind quarters, where 
we find the most valuable meat. 

As we all know that the butchers make 
a difference of from one to one and one- 
half cents per pound between the for- 
ward and hind quarters, I com- 
mend the Shorthorns to the farmers of 
Wisconsin as a breed that will mature 
early, furnish the best quality of meat 
in that portion of the carcass whioh 
sells at the highest price per pound. 

For the Home Dedry.— The heifer 
calves, if properly bred, will mature into 
cows that are second to none at the pail 
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lib* fanner with 200 or more acres o£ 
land located too far from the factory to 
make oheeee-making profitable, and not 
wishing to be a specialiBt as a butter 
maker, will, in the Shorthorns, find oj^ 
animal that will consume the rough feed 
of Buch a farm at a profit, and also re- 
apcmd to grain feeding equal to any other 
breed of cattle, and when we add their 
superiority for the dairy over the other 
beet breeds, I feel safe in advising the 
fanner located as above to examine care- 
fiOly their merits, as I believe the future 
profits of such a farm will be controlled 
bjthe selection of the breed of cattle 
beet adapted to meet these require- 
menta 

Value as a Sire.— The value of the 
Shorthorn as a sire to improve the grade 
cattle that now largely occupy our 
farms, cannot be over-estimated. The 
apparent improvement in the feeding 
quality of their grades, and that they 
seem to retain the milking quality of the 
dam, are remarked by all those familiar 
with the subject, and when such grades 
have come into competition with the 
pit-edge dairy breeds, they have sur- 
prised their competitors with their re- 
markable performance, and often carrj 
off the prize over animals bred for gen 
erations for the dairy. The steer, 
from this same cross have carried 



off the highest honors when in competi- 
tion with the best pure bred animals of 
the different beef breeds. 

The last two seasons the product of 
the dairy has been high as compared 
vrith beef, but all know, who have paid 
attention, that it is only a matter of time 
when we are likely to see the reverse- 
in fact,' we already have an improve- 
ment in the price of cattle. 

Make Changes Carefully. — In 
closing I would say to those who are 
following a certain plan, do not change 
without careful investigation, for the 
farmer who is controlled by the fluctu- 
ations of the times will generally do 
business at a less. 

Map out a plan best adapted to your 
farm and surroundings, follow it stead- 
ily, using the best animals you can ob- 
tain in your chosen line, and those of 
you who are ambitious to improve the 
fertility of your farms, I would advise 
to examine the merits of Shorthorn 
cattle, and mutton sheep as an accom- 
paniment And too my fellow breeders 
who believe that the beef type of Short- 
horns should be our aim, I would say, 
beware of sacrificing the grand old type 
af Shorthorns, that when on the but- 
cher's block carried off the carcass 
orize by the wealth of high priced loin, in 
comparison with the low priced brisket. 



MERITS OF THE HOLSTEIN. 

By JOHH TIRaTIHAET, Columbia County, Wis. 



Origin of the Breed-— The remote 
origin of the Holstein breed of cattle af- 
torda a theme of unlimited speculation, 
Booording to tradition. However, as 
irtated by the best authoritiee, all that is 



certainly known of this breed of cattle 
is that, for an Indefinite period anterior 
to the records of history, there existed 
a superior breed of cattle in the Duchy 
of Holstein, in North Holland and-Friee- 
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land. To give you some idea of the an- 
tiquity ot this breed of cattle, I will 
quote from a French historian who 
wrote in 1350; "As we besieged the en- 
emy, we had to get our supply of butter 
from Holland." That country had been 
famous for its dairy products for 500 
years prior to this time. The historian, 
Motley, in the seventeenth century, says 
that the most famous cattle in the world 
are those of Holland for milk, butter, 
cheese and beef. It is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to obtain trustworthy information 
relative to the various races or breeds of 
cattle On the European continent. It is 
known that for over 200 years Holsteins 
have been imported to England to im- 
prove the stock, for the people very early 
appreciated the pre-eminent dairy qual- 
ities of this breed, as they had been bred 
for so long a time for milk, butter, 
cheese and beef. But their main staff of 
life was the butter and cheese. Breed- 
ing for this one purpose, none but the 
fittest survived. All the poor stock was 
sent to the shambles. The people lived 
with their stock and attended to their 
every wants, for they derived the most of 
their sustenance from the cow. She 
had the best of care, and, as you know, 
oare, feeding and breeding make the 
oow. This long line of breeding, and 
the best of care, have developed a breed 
of cattle that has no superior for the 
farmers, to-day. 

Holsteins in the United States.— 
There had been a few of these cattle im- 
ported into the United States as far 
back as 1625, but they were not kept 
pure, so that they soon became extinct 
by crossing with scrubs. There were 
several subsequent importations, but 
were not kept pure. In 1861, Mr. Chen- 
ery, of Massachusetts, imported one 
male and four females, which have been 
the foundation of the Holsteins in this 
country. They made very slow progress 



the first 20 years after their introduc 
tion, but as their merits became known 
the .demand for them increased. In 
1881 there were 2,782 registered Hol- 
steins in this country, and now there 
are about thirty-four thousand, a wond- 
erful growth in seven years, and, I think, 
merited by this noble breed of cattle. 
They are scattered from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, and giving the dairymen the 
very best satisfaction; there are a num- 
ber of the bulls used on the ranches 
with the very best results. As they are 
good rustlers, strong and vigorous, their 
grades are thrifty, and mature early. 

Prepotency. — The strong prepotency 
of the Holstein is a marked feature of 
this stock wherever introduced; you will 
almost always find the grades black and 
white. The first bull that I bought in 
two years got 223 calves from a promis- 
cuous lot of cows, some of them being 
registered. 

Every calf was black and white. I 
never saw or heard of a red calf from 
any stock that I sold. 

Blood Will TelL— In the Holsteins, 
we have a grand dairy breed of cattle, 
and I hope breeders will not lose sight 
of their dairy qualities, go to breedin^^ 
for beef, and spoil this grand breed that 
has been brought so near perfection for 
the dairyman. A combined machine 
never works well; profit by the experi- 
ence of others, and don't try it. I don't 
believe in a general-purpose cow, but I 
do believe in taking all the purpose out 
of stock that is in them. 

G-rades.— The grades of this breed 
are used in most of the great butter and 
cheese localities in this country with 
great profit to their owners, as they give 
a large flow of good, rich milk and are 
very persistent milkers. The steers fat- 
ten easily and fully as cheaply as any 
other stock, which has been demonstra^ 
ed by disinterested partiea I believe 
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^dai the HolBtein breed of oattle will 
produoe a greater number of profit able 
oo^rs, tboroufthbredB and grades, than 
any other breed that I know of. 

MDk and Butter Reoords.— I might 
q[uote you almost phenomenal milk and 
batter records that have been made by 
thifi breed of cattle. Just think of a 
oow giving 2600 lbs. of milk in one year, 
and 100 lbs. of butter in one month. A 
few years ago you couldn^t get any one 
to believe that a cow could be made 
a maohine to produce that amount 
of milk and butter; but we had 
to wait for a Holstein cow to do it. 
nie Holstoin cow is well fitted in her 
nervous make-up, to make these large 
TeoardBy as she does not waste her nerv- 
ous energy in chasing real or imaginary 
shadows, but devotes her time in asimi- 
lating the food consumed in making 
milk to make butter and cheese, which 
means dollars and cents for her owners. 

Sensational Records.— I don't be- 
lieve in over-feeding and crowding to 
make sensational records. There are 
more good animals spoiled by over- 
feeding than we are aware of. Feed 
your stock well and regtdarly and you will 
get the best results, and the stock you 
sell will give the bayer the best satis- 
faction, as they will have a chance to 
improve on his hands, 

Skdm-MUk Oowb.— The Solstein 
eewB have been facetiously called skim- 
milk oows, but you will also find it true 
tt^Lt wherever they have been publicly 
tested they have invariably beaten their 
competitors in giving more pounds of 
milk, more pounds of cream, more 
pounds of butter, and, if you will, more 
pounds of skimmed milk, which, by the 
way, as Prof. Henry says, is worth near- 
ly 90o. per hundred, if fed with com, to 
makm pork. The skimmed milk of a 
g<Qod Holstein cow, fed as above, will 
I more dollars and cents than three- 



quarters of the oows in Wisconsin will 
average this year in milk and butter. 

At New York Dairy Show.— At 
New York, last spring, the greatest dairy 
show in the United States or Canada 
was held, and the very best cows that 
our country could produce were 
marshalled there in battle array, 
every one thinking his favorite the 
best. There was a golden cup, on which 
was engraved a cow, to be pre- 
sented to the owner of the best dairy 
cow at the show. The Holstein filled 
the fondest hopes of her admirers, by 
winning first, second and fourth, and 
within one oz. of winning third— almost 
four premiums out of the five offered. 
She also won the golden cup and filled 
it with honor until it pverfiowed. 
Not much skimmed milk about that cup. 
This is a wonderful reoord to make 
when we take into consideration that 
there were the best cows in this 
country that the Holsteins had to com- 
pete with. This is only one of the many 
victories the Holsteins have won. I 
might quote you others in quantity and 
quality of butter at other shows and 
tests; suffice it to say that the Holstein 
cows of this country will produce more 
20- lb. or over butter cows than all the 
other breeds combined. 

Merits Enumerated. — It is true that 
one robin don't make a summer, but when 
they are scattered all over the land sum- 
mer is here. The Holstein cow has 
merits in her large flow of rich milk, and 
its good keeping qualities; in her fine 
flavored butter, and its good keeping 
qualities, commanding highest market 
price in the best markets. The Hol- 
stein cow has merits in her kind dispo- 
sition; in her strong constitution and 
strong prepotency in impressing her 
characteristics on other stock. She has 
merits at the pail, at the chum and at 
the eheese vat, unsurpassed by any 
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•iher brted. She has qnalifioationa that 
oommend her to the farmer, to the ar- 
tisan, to the preacher, to the lawyer, to the 
general, to the governor — ^infact to every 
erne who admires a good and profitable 
60W. The flolstein oow has won laurels 



in her native oonntry; she has won gold 
medals and honors in her adopted coun- 
try. The ory comes from over the so*, 
and is echoed through the length and 
breadth of our land, erown the HoUrtein 
cow queen ot the dairy. 



MERITS OF THE JERSEY. 



Mj GEO. E. BBTAST, Dane Coimty, Wia 



Barly Pr9dJudloe&— At the first 
convention held by the Wisconsin State 
Agricultural Society in 1875, I read a 
paper oh Jersey cattle, published in Vol. 
41, of the transactions of said society. Af- 
ter I had read it, George E. Morrow, the 
organizer of farm institutes, advised me 
not to hand it in for publication, because, 
he said, it was too bitter in its senti- 
ment I replied, that if I had stepped on 
any man's toes, I was glad of it; I meant 
to do it. The Shorthorn men — Stilson, 
Xiudington, Williams, held up their 
hands in holy horror, when I proposed 
that the Jerseys, which two years before 
they had laughed out of the premium 
list, should he put on a par, in fairness 
and in merit, with Dukes and Duchesses. 
The only men who commended the 
paper were Dr. Home, Qen. Gteo. P. Dela- 
plaine, and the editor of the Jefiferson 
Ck)unty Union. Fifteen years have pass- 
ed around, and Hiram Smith has oeased 
to make butter from **dunghills." He 
came to the Jersey slowly. He tried Haz- 
en's Ayrshires, and found that gristle was 
not what he wanted; he tried the Hoi- 
■teins, and found that a soup cow was 
ftet the madbdne for making prize batter. 



Hiram was more honest than Hazen, for 
when he bought him a Jersey bull he 
frankly said he was going to raise same 
grade Jersey heifers. 

Changes ot Fifteen Years.— Favill, 
an old-time dairyman, an honored man, 
kept saying for years '^bst cheese came 
from clover and bran, and it did not 
make much difference what the breed was 
that chewed it." I am told Hiat a breed- 
er of Shorthorns— who to distinguish 
himself, rushed into print some years 
ago to abuse my oattle — has all grade 
Jerseys now, including his bulL Fifteen 
years have worked great changes. 
The Jerseys with their horns on don't 
have to fight for their rights at fairs. 
They have beaten all other breeds in 
daily, weekly, monthly and yearly but- 
ter production. You see their profiles on 
milk wagons, cream jars, cheese tubs 
and butter firkins. They are the pride of 
the rich, the joy of the poor and the 
money -gatherer of the dairyman. 

Heredity.— What is her bane? Solid 
color craze, grade Jersey bulls, phenom- 
enal cows with no heredity, and dis- 
honest men and women I The only ques- 
tion in the selection ef a bull, by the 
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most Judicioxis Jersey farmer was, 'Hb 
the bull a good one," meaning solely had 
bis progenitors, near and remote, been re- 
nowned for their milking and creaming 
qanlitiee; had he an heredity that was 
safe to build on? To-day too much 
EtrecB is put on solid color, black tongue 
and black switch. Some insist that his 
mother must have been a great milker, 
and if she was, stop there and are satisfied. 
Heredity means more than that. 
You want of the family that are eUl 
great milkers. Don't bank on a great 
grandson of a purely phenomenal cow, 
with little other backing; but rather 
put your trust in the family of cream- 
ers. Place not your faith in pictures, and 
weigh well the words from the silver 
tongues of men and women in high 
plaoei. Samuel J. Tilden's Jerseys were 
pretty to look at; Jersey Queen of 
Burnett was speckled, but the hills of 
^Vermont graze many of her descendants 
that are renowned at the pail. 

Grade Biills. — Grade Jersey bulls 
have spread oyer the country and great- 
ly injured the good name of Jersey. 
Pcwr, ordinary cows, called Jerseys, are 
getting too common — a half-blood and a 
quarter-blood, bred together, producing 
a scrub, and most times a poor scrub. 

"Omaha." — I once owned a bull call- 
ed Omaha who became somewhat fam- 
ous 86 a getter of great creamers. He has 
been dead eight years, bnt if any of you 
want Omaha yearlings— two-year-olds 
or three-year-olds — let it be known 
and you can find them. There 
are hundreds of them in this country, 
and as feed is scarce they are for sale 
cheap. ''A good name is rather to be 
chosen than great riches," and that is 
thereasqn eo many insist they have 
Omaha's daughters. Speed oomee 
from the Arabian horse. Why?— because 
■ince God made the horse he has been 
brsd by the Arab for speed only. The 
idsBd «f Jersey la i|ithin daily oommu- 



(nication with the great markets of Ftoia 
and London. The island is a great 
garden, and the surplus of its vegetablee 
for generations has been food for cows, 
persistently bred for cream not beef. 
There lb heredity in the Arab horse; there 
is heredity in the Jersey cow. Do not 
condemn and find fault with her because 
some people mongrelize her. Breed her 
up and not down, and she will pay big 
interest on her keep. 

'*Badger airL"— N. N. Palmer's Badg- 
er Girl is a great cow. Why ?— because 
she has inherited from sires and dams* 
near and remote, her creamy qualities. 
Some years ago a Wisconsin horse breed- 
er said, **the fun in breeding is the 
uncertainty of it." Cow breeders don't 
want uncertainty; they want to be sure 
of a "creamy" heifer every time. Now 
Mr. Palmer is sure of a oow that will 
make two i>ounds of butter per day 
every time Badger Girl has a heifer 
calf by his bull Gold. Why is he sure? 
Because Badger Girl made it; hor dam 
Fanny Badger made it; her granddam 
Metah's Queen made it; and her great 
granddam Metah produced a half dozen 
daughters that made it. Gold is from 
a cow that made it. I have made the 
above illustration to show you an estab- 
lished heredity, and that is what the 
breeders of Jerseys should aim for. 

Qrdt Breeding Scrubs— For blood 
will tell. Do not dishonor them. Let 
the "muleys" do the bunting. Breed 
for cream and not for color; breed for 
families of creamers, and not go wild or 
let yourself be fooled over a phenomenal 
cow, for blood will tell when records fail. 
Shun a grade bull as you would the 
devil— he is a homed eviL Be honest im 
your deal, and dont claim your cow 
makes forty pounds when she only 
makes twenty. Lies will not help a Jer^ 
sey. She is honest as were her first 
breeders, the followers of King John. 
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MERITS OF RED POLLED CATTLE. 

By E. W. EETES, Dane County, Wis. 



Smnilji J^nfu. 



A Proffressive Afire.— -In this day 
and age, when there is such an ertraor- 
dinary reaching out for the attainable 
in science, literature, and art; such a 
growing desire among the farmer class, 
for the best improved methods in agri- 
culture; such a progressiye spirit among 
the people, inspired by a determination 
to devote the necessary time and money 
for the better education and higher en- 
lightenment of the producing classes, it 
is but natural that every new idea that 
points in these directions should be re- 
ceived with great favor, and be at once 
submitted to the crucial tests of investi- 
gation and experiment. 

During the last decade such a great 
advance has been made in scientific agri- 
culture, in applying the highest princi- 
ples of art and skill to the processes of 
dairying, and generally to the successful 
development of thought and action, sure 
to result in benefit and advantage to the 
farmer, as to be almost wonderful. 

A Question of Breeds.— While all 
this and much more has been going 
forward, the attention of the stockman 
has not been idle, and the farmer has 
not lost Bight of the great question of 
cattle breeds, and the subject at present 
ef paramount importance with farmers 
in relation thereto is, which breed is 
aUo to present the best general pur- 
pese animal Perhaps the problem is 
nearer solution than many suppose. 
Th* bleeding of pure-blooded cattle, of 
whatever breed, is carried on principally 



by large farmers and stockmen, repre- 
senting liberal capital, who engage in 
the business in anticipation of large 
profits and who are really speculators, 
booming their particular breed with a 
soand and reverberation that echoea 
throughout the country. Due appre- 
ciation is paid to the several good breeds 
of cattle now occupying the greatest 
share of public attention. I do not de- 
si ire to decry any of them. It would 
seem that the Shorthorns, the Jerseys^ 
and the Holsteins hold the lead at pres- 
ent But the great question is, do they 
fill the bill; is there not something bet- 
ter? I shall attempt to show, before 
I conclude, that there is. Many persons 
who have been exposed to certain subtle 
influences are likely to become what is 
termed crazed upon particular subjects 
in other words, cranky. The farmer 
may have had his lightning rod up, and 
been struck with the cattle craze — 
either Jersey, or Shorthorn, or Holstein 
craze— and become so impressed there- 
by, that no argument could convince 
hiin that his particular breed was not 
the best in the world. In general how- 
ever, the great majority are open to 
conviction, and ready to change the 
scrub for the better, and to press on 
until the best is obtained. Close obeer^ 
vation and careful experiment hare 
done much in the past toward bringing 
to the front the best breeds Gt cattle. 

The Holstein Oraze.-— When the 
Holsteins were first attracting attention. 
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the Board of Regents of the University 
made purchase of several head of fine 
bloods, for the purpose of experimenta- 
tioD. 'It was claimed in their behalf 
that thej were the greatest of milkers, 
and I remember that mj old friend and 
associate on the Board, the Hon. Hiram 
Smith, bore this testimony, and mainly 
through his recommendation the pur- 
chase wae made; not long subsequently 
(the Holsteins in the meantime having 
graduatedX the proposition was made in 
the Board for the purchase of some fine 
Hooded Jerseys, for the same purpose as 
fhs HblsteinB, and it was strongly advo- 
eKtsd by brother Smith, who claimed 
Uiattbe Jera^was the dairy oow, par 



Ssp«ri2XMnt in Oattla— Not know- 
iag Ihes as muck about the milking 
Bierils of different breeds as I do now, I 
•presnd raipriae at hie i^parent change 
fli trooii sad oaUed him to account. His 
riply WM prompt end satisfactory, and 
to the sffeet that on the experiment 
fann we had tried Holsteins, that 
they did not oome up to expectations, 
and that now we should give tiie Jerseys 
a trial, concluding with the statement 
that an experiment in cattle, or anything 
ake, though a failure, may prove as valu- 
able as if it had resulted in a grand sue- 

CMS. 

The bleed of cattle best adapted to the 
fanners of the west, those who grow 
upon their farms a variety of products, 
is one which combines the two great es- 
eentials, milk and beef. I presume there 
are none to contradict this proposition, 
as, without argument or elaboration, its 
truth must be admitted by every intellL 
gent fanner. The benefits and advan- 
tages to result from breeding such cattle 
are too well known and understood to 
need any evidence here. 

Red Polte in the United Statea— I 
ttake the plea in behalf of the Bed 
Polled taUUf and claim that they oome 
8 



t nearer to this requirement than any 
other breed of cattle under heaven. 
They have been long bred in England, 
where they originated many years ago; 
of £he same color and general character- 
istics as at present, and have consequent- 
ly become one of the most fixed and dis- 
tinct breeds of that country. Tl\e first 
regular importation to this country was 
made in the fall of 1873, by Q. F. Taber, 
of Patterson, N. Y., from the herd of 
liord Sondes, at Elmham, Norfolk 
County, England. The fact that the cat- 
tle of this importation are still alive and 
vigorous, although some have trav^ed 
from owner to owner, over a large part 
of the United States, shows plainly that 
the Red Polls are easily acclimated, have 
good constitutions, and are long-lived. 
Since then larger importations have been 
made, principally by parties residing in 
the Northwestern states. These impop 
tations and their increase of fine, porcu 
blooded stock, as shown by the American 
Bed Polled Herd Book, now number a 
little less than 800 in the United States. 
There is a constantly increasing demand 
here for these cattle, far beyond the sup> 
ply, and but for the high prices in Eng- 
land for the best specimens of thd breed* 
larger imx>ortations would be made every 
year. From a personal acquaintance 
with many, if not a majority, of the gen- 
tlemen engaged in importing and breed- 
ing these cattle, I am led to say that 
they strongly impressed me wil^ the 
idea that, having become convinced that 
the Red Polls were a great improvement 
over any of the well known breeds, they 
engaged in the business to the end that 
others might reap the benefits of their 
energy and enterprise, resulting natural- 
ly from the introduction and increase of 
this breed of cattle among the farmers 
of the West 

AdTantafires Over Other Breeda^ 
My advocacy of the Red Polls is based 
upon a study and observation of the 
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breed during several years past. Their 
age may be summarized as 
y are hornless, and it is 
i the horns off than to saw 
f are of a beautiful deep 
L long, silky ooats, and soft, 
; they are as remarkable 
>rmity of shape as of color, 
ned, smooth, and of good 
very docile in disposition, 
temperament, quiet, gen- 
son sequently easily herded 
they are a very hardy and 
orn and matured, as they 
)f the coldest counties of 
iject to almost perpetual 
ly be expected to thrive 
nate like ours, and with 
9 of constitution, support- 
ppetites, they are enabled 
scanty pasturage, which 
)ly to starve some of the 
.hat must be cuddled and 
tenderly, at all seasons of 
Dator James, of Richland 
ia started a herd of these 
o is wintering them now 
lime, informed me a few 
; he has discovered that 
ess food than his Short- 
fat more easily, and are 
and constitutionally are 
withstand the rigors of 

77ith Other Breeds.— 

possess a greater ad van - 

\g with other breeds, the 

very superior animals. 

ncy is such that when 

ther breeds, the progeny 

;'ill oe of solid mahogony 

hornless, almost without 

so like are half bloods 

^ds in appearance, that it 

fficult to distinguish them 

breds. 

lity of color in grades, as 



in pure bloods, is something to be highly 
appreciated by all admirers of beautif vd 
oattle. The bran-mash color of the Jer- 
says, and the ring-streaked and speckled 
color of the Shorthorns, is odious in 
comparison with the faultless color of 
the Bed Polls. From the time when, 
as in Numbers, XIX-2, the children of 
Israel were commanded to bring for an 
offering "a red heifer, without spot, 
wherein is no blemish," no color has 
been more acceptable to the great ma- 
jority of the people. 

I come now to a more particular oon* 
sideration of the two great essentials, 
which I claim these cattle possess in a 
superior degree— beef and milk. Thr 
breeders in England, and later, the 
breeders in America, who have applied 
the tests, in the development of this 
combination of quality found in these 
animals, are unanimous upon the ques- 
tion, and enthusiastically claim that they 
are equal if not superior, to any breed in 
existence. 

Their Merits as Beef Animala — 
As beef cattle, the Red Polls have ever 
held a high rank in the London market, 
and the quality of their flesh, in the es- 
timation of the butchers, is considered 
as unsurpassed. They mature early and 
fatten easily. The cow, when not giv- 
ing milk, will make flesh rapidly, and 
can soon be converted into a prime beef 
animal. I remember once discussing 
the merits of the Jerseys with an en- 
thusiast of that breed, and I made the 
objection that after their best milking 
days were over they could not be utiliz- 
ed for beef, as there would hardly be 
enough left to their little carcasses to 
make a grease spot. But my friend 
argued, it was no matter — in view of 
their superior qualities for the dairy, the 
beef question could be profitably ignor- 
ed. The Red Polled cow has this advan- 
tage over her Jersey sister: She can be 
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made profitable when age shall haye im- 
paired her usefulness for the dairy, by 
the final results when turned to the use 
and end of all cattle, which is beef. 

The fat steers of this breed are fre- 
quent prize winners in England, at the 
fairs and exhibitions, giving large" aver- 
ages of dead weight, and both live and 
dead weight comparing favorably with 
the different breeds bred especially for 
beef. The claim that this breed furnish- 
es a good beef animal is fully sustained 
by the record they have made, and 
seems to be settled beyond dispute by 
reference to their English history. 

Merits as Milk Producers.— Having 
briefly stated the claims of the Red Polls 
as good beef animals, I have only to add 
the general superior merits of the cow 
as a milk producer, and show that she is 
well qualified to fill the great and grow- 
ing demand for the highest superiority 
in the requirements of a profitable dairy. 
TheESnglish tests as applied to the 
Bed Polled cow, imrefereuce to her d^iry 
quahties, show that for milk and butter 
she occupies the front rank among the 
very best oows. These cattle having 
been in this country but a few years, 
and there being not to exceed 800 in the 
United States at the present time, all 
told, tests have been made to no con- 
siderable extent; but the uniform testi- 
mony of all who own, or are familiar 
with any of these cattle, goes to show 
conclusively that, for continued milking 
qualities, from calving time to calving 
time again, the Bed Polled stands un- 
excelled by any breed; peculiar excel- 
lence as milkers appearing to consist 
rather in the uniform quantity and most 
excellent quality of milk, than in an exor- 
bitant abundance given for a few weeks 
after calving, followed by a barrenness 
of as many months, as is the case in 
Bome other of the improved breeds. As 
winter milkers these cows cannot be 



surpassed. They have good udders, 
with good sized teats, the latter point 
being particularly noticeable in com* 
parison with some of the popular breeds. 
Openlnsr for a New Breed.— I for- 
bear to occupy your time with a refer- 
ence to the particular record, made and 
published, of the quality and quantity of 
milk given by the Red Polled cow. In 
considering the merits of this breed of 
cattle at this time, and in this manner, 
my purpose is only to call general atten- 
tion to the subject; to start our cattle 
breeders out upon inquiry; to encourage 
them to investigate the matter in their 
own behalf; to see if this is not a lead 
for them to follow, likely to result to 
their benefit and advantage. It seems to 
me there is a good opening for a new 
breed, for the infusion of new blood; 
many of our old breeds are, in my judg- 
ment — to use a slang phrase — played out, 
and especially I think this is true of the 
Shorthorns. 

They have so long been bred in, and bred out? 

That the breeder is in doubt 
Whether the breed that made the track 

Itf going out, or coming back. 

I have no doubt that the Red Polls 
are able to furnish the best foundation 
for a new start in cattle breeds, whether 
it be to preserve the breed in its purity, 
or to cross with any other of our numer- 
ous breeds. 

In the firm belief that x>srsons invest- 
ing money in the Red Polls at this time 
will be purchasing an interest in an in- 
dustry, that although in its infancy, is 
destined to be most remunerative, I rec- 
ommend these new favorites to their 
esteem. 

Their beautiful color, their homless- 
ness, their adaptation to the more rigor- 
ous climate of our Western and North- 
western States, their thick, mossy coats, 
their splendid appetites, their early fat- 
tening qualities, their uniformity in size 
and appearance, their long-continued 
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Rnd uniform milk-giving qualities, and 
above all, the fact that their progeny, 
although also the produce of other 
breeds, is identical in appearance with 
their thoroughbred Red Polled ancestors 
I believe, places them in advance of 
other breeds for the dairy, for the butch- 
er, for the shipper, for the general farmer, 
ind for the breeder of fine cattle. 



If the facts I have stated iu this hurried 
manner shall induce any number of our 
farmers, dairymen, and stock-raisers, to 
investigate the merits of these new ean- 
didates for public favor, to aid in solying 
the question as to their utility and real 
value to the American farmer, I shall 
fell myself well repaid for my efforts in 
the matter. 



MERITS OF GALLOWAY CATTLE. 

9y J. a ZntXFATEIGK, Iowa Coimtji Wis. 



Mints of the Breed.— I^e Galloway 
i« a very hardy breed of homleis beef 
oftUle, of black color, and some of them 
have a brow&ieh tinge. They have 
neither horas nor knobe; ears moderate 
in leBgtk, stafidijig well up; eyes large 
and full; neck rather short with fime 
throat latch; also the neck fills well 
into the shoulders; head small with a 
fringe of long curly hair on top of fore- 
head; body round, long and full; breast 
very full; back aad rump straight; ribe 
deep and well sprung; quarters long and 
well filled; hip bones noderately broad; 
hind quarters drop straight down, carry- 
ini; their size well down to the hock; 
legs short and stout with fine bone; tail 
well set on thick, heavy coat of fine curiy 
hair with under coat of soft, mossy hair 
or fur. 

Docile and Hardy.— They are very 
docile and sensible, which make them 
very easy to handle. The Galloways 
have proved to be a very hardy breed 
of cattle, almost as hardy as the buffalo. 
The origin of the Galloway is lost in the 
mist of antiquity; no allegation has ever 
been made in any well-informed quarter 
that the Galloway is not an original and 
distinct breed of cattle. 



Vitality and Oonstitution.— Theii 
beef is quoted as prime Scotts, and has 
topped the English markets, and sold at 
an advanced price during the past oen- 
tury. The Galloway k considered the 
most hardy among the Britlsk breeds of 
cattle, with constitution and vitally 
second to none. They have 25 per cent, 
more liver and lung than any other im- 
proved breed of cattle. Their vital organs 
being developed in a higher degree ao- 
oounts for their superior vitality and en- 
durance. In Olorado they seleoted a 
Galloway cow to be kept at the observa- 
tory on the summit of Pike's Peak, for 
military purposes, on account of her 
mellow hide and long silky coat of thick 
hair, and wonderful lung power which 
enabled her to stand the cold and light 
air of that altitude — in fact there are a 
great many animals that cannot live at 
such heights, such as dogs, cats and chick- 
ens. When spring arrives the GaUo ways' 
long hair is quickly shed, giving place to 
a fine coat that renders them capable of 
enduring the extreme heat of summer as 
well as any of the improved breeds. 

BroedinfiT 0£f Horns.— Their impress- 
iveness of freeing their produce from 
horns is marvelous, In my ezperienoe. i 
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hire a Qallowaj that has sired one 
himdied and six calyes, and not one of 
them has shown a horn or knob, and all 
black except two, all being from horned 
oowBof different colored breeds. The 
Galloway is of good size and is heavier 
than estimated when cared for properly, 
and oomi>areB favorably with other beef 
breeds. 

Barly Maturity sjid "Weights.-— As 
to early maturity and weights, the fol- 
lowing showing is taken from the report 
of the Smithfield, England, Fat Stock 
Show of 1883: A pure-bred Galloway 
steer, at two years and nine months, 
weighed 2,li8 lbs.; another two years 
aad seven months old, weighed 1,754 lbs. 
These are good weights where age is con- 
sidered. The cows are good milkers, 
giving good milk, in fact it is of the best 
quality, rich in butter. The quantity of 
milk is not so great as that of many 
milking breeds; there are famOies that 
are extra good milkera The Galloways 
also raise their calves well. 

The Most Profitable.— My father 
was a farmer and stock-breeder. I was 
raised on a f arm, and now with the ex- 
perience and observation of fifty long 
years in raising different breeds of cattle, 
in Wisconsin, the Galloway has proved 
to me to be the most profitable. 

Adapted for the Banfire.— In Scot- 
land, where they have been accustomed 
for centuries to roam over the outlying 
hills of Galloway, and gather food from 
the rough grasses that spring up among 
the rocks and heather, accustomed to be 
out in all weather, winter and summer, 
without shelter, only such as the forest 
afforded them, they have developed a 
hardy, active habit and a strong, rugged 
vitality. They are especially adapted 
for range purposes; for all situations 
where they have to search for their food, 
or be exposed to inclement weather. 



Beef Qualities.— Their beef is of tha 
best quality, and in the British markets, 
where it is well known, is eagerly sought 
after. It is well marbled, the fat laid in 
thin layers between the muscular tissues, 
thus furnishing nourishing and palatable 
meat. The large parts of lean meat are 
well birdeyed with small specks of fat, 
making it very juicy and sweet. They 
also make a large per cent, of lean meat. 
This rare quality in a beefing breed is 
most valuable, and onenotyetsufBlcient- 
ly appreciated by the stock-raiser. 

The Galloways are also valuable for 
their hides, which are equal to the buf- 
falo's, if not better, for making robes 
<bc., and robes made thus are worth from 
815 to $25 apiece when nicely dressed. 
* A Healty Breed.— The Galloways 
are a healthy breed, being always free 
from disease; also hearty feeders, always 
eating their feed quickly and with a 
hearty relish. Feed them as well as you 
A^U, the day is not too cold for them to 
roam through the stock-fields, appearing 
to enjoy the same, and preferring a cer- 
tain amount of rough feed. They are 
also very persistent breeders. I have 
known cows to breed right along up to 
20 and 25 years of age. 

Beef Padkers' Opinion.— In regard 
to their beefing quality, I will quote the 
following from Swift & Co., packers, of 
Cihcago, 111.: 

"This is to certify that our agent, Mr. 
N. A. Seely, bought and shipped on Dec, 
9th. 1885, of M. R. Piatt, Kansas aty, 
Mo., two Galloway steers. Said steers 
weighed 4,180 pounds in Kansas City; 
in Chicago, two days later, 4,150, pounds. 
Said cattle were killed by us on Dea 
16th and netted as follows: Beef 2,657; 
dressing 66.40; hide 222; tallow 397, 
making for the 5 quarters beef, hide and 
tallow, 3,376 pounds and dressing 81^ 
per cent. 

"The beef was weighed after being 
thoroughly cooled. Had it been weigh* 
ed when dressed would have shrunk 
about 1 per cent. less. The beef of the 
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two cattle was of very fine quality, and, 
•verything considered, these were the 
best cattle that we have killed this 
least of any cattle 
." E. P. SwiJT. 
Union Stock Yards. 
86. 

ks for itself, and as 
eldest and largest 



dressed meat house in America, I think 
t speaks well for the half-blood Gallo- 
way steers. The age of these mention- 
ed steers was 3 years. 

In conclusion I would say that 1 be- 
lieve that the coming steer of our great 
cattle industry will be "Polled." 



ITS OF THE GUERNSEYS. 

By 0. E. OOEBON, Koshkonoiig, Wis. 



Sintfe f apec. 
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point of hide, and hair, and hoof and 
horn, shines with gold. A herd of 
Guernseys is a beautiful sight to see, 
from both the artistic and practical 
standpoint. 

Form and Shape. — In form and 
.shape the Guernseys fitly express the 
dairy temperament, and the average 
animal scales high in points. They have 
level backs to setting on of tail, clean 
throats, small dewlaps, fine shoulders^ 
broad hips, high i)elvic arch, deep bodies, 
hocks well apart when walking, tails 
long and thin, fine curved horns, good 
heads and beautiful faces, large and 
bright, but gentle eyes, full veins and 
glands, roomey udders, uniformly large 
teats, remarkable escutcheons, and are 
altogether typical and satisfactory. 

Gkx>d Size. — In size the Guernsey is 
much larger than the Jersey, approach- 
ing the Shorthorn. When crossed ux>on 
native cattle they increase the size of 
the progeny. Used ux>on any of the 
large beef breeds the product is a tine 
animal easily fattened, while, when 
crossed upon other dairy breeds, greater 
size and capacity are gained, while the 
dairy shape is fully maintained and fur- 
ther emphasized. They have been em- 
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plojed by many of the principal dairy- 
men in England and in this country, to 
grade up the Jerseys, ani^ are very high- 
ly recommended to enrich the flow of 
the Shorthorns, and to give persistence 
in milking to the Ayrshires. The Guem- 
Beys are precocious, very certain and 
regular in habit-s incident to maternity, 
and produce very healthy and thrifty 
calf-es that take right hold of life equal- 
ly well in all temx)eratures and climates. 
In these and many other ways the 
Guernseys equal any dairy breed. 

Excel All 'others.— The Guernseys 
excel all otber breeds in the following 
principal ways, viz.: First, in their ex- 
treme docility, combined with a highly 
developed dairy temperment; second, 
in their hardiness of constitution; third, 
in providing their own butter color; 
fonrth, in the persistency of their flow, 
and fifth, in their yield in total solids 
and in butter fat They excel in extreme 
docility, combined with a highly devel- 
oped dairy temperament. Their gentle- 
ness of disposition is so marked aa to 
invariably call forth the surprised ad- 
miration from all ux)on making their 
first acquaintance. Yearlings and cows 
regard men, women and children, and 
even dogs, without distrust or fear, and 
the bulls of all ages are kind and tract- 
able. These cattle have been so long 
tended by the women and children of 
the island as to make them ^'domestic" 
in the fullest sense of the term. Nor is 
this remarkable gentleness produced at 
the exx>ense of the dairy temperament. 
Not even the "nervous" Jerseys can 
show a higher dairy organization. Their 
industry in feeding, activity in func- 
tional qualities, power of rapid diges- 
tion and complete assimilation, with a 
perfect Gfympathy for everything that 
relates to the offices of maternity are 
tally as marked as in their little cousins, 
the Jerseys. They make a good showing 



on the rough grasses which are the native 
food of the Holsteins, yet respond 
promptly and fully to the more scientific 
feeding of the modem American dairy- 
man. 

Vitality ajid Constitution.— Again, 
the Guernseys excel all other breeds in 
the hardiness of their constitution. 
They can rough it and "hustle" like a 
scrub, but to better purpose, having an 
unimpaired digestion. They can stand 
cold if necessary, or heat if so circum- 
stanced. Testimony from Guernsey 
herds in Georgia and the Carolinas, on 
the Atlantic seaboard, on the Pacific 
coast, or in the cold Northwest, is unan- 
imously in favor of the hardiness of this 
race. Some of the most celebrated 
Guernseys inhabit the bleak, Berkshire 
hills, and others are coddled in«warm 
farms in temperate climates. But, per- 
haps, no breed will pay so well for sen- 
sible care and judicious painstaking. 
The breed is free from disease, and es- 
pecially from tubercular diseaee, and 
they seem to thrive upon all soils. 

Whiter Dairying.— They can be 
especially recommended to those who 
keep a winter dairy, as we know of in- 
stances in which the returns have been 
enormous during the colder period of 
the year. The Guernseys stand alone 
and singular in their ability to richly 
color butter at all times of the year. 
Even in the late winter they make 
"June" butter. This quality is so un- 
usual and so marked that in new neigh- 
borhoods the pure, "uncolored" butter 
of the Guernsey has been often rejected 
from dairy exhibitions on accouut of the 
richness of its color, ignorant judges af- 
firming that such natural coloring was 
impossible. But those who know the 
Guernseys are familiar with this yellow 
pigment which is inherent in the animali 
not dependent ux>on feeds, and which . 
suffuses the skin and shines from every 
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kitter Fat. Solidi. 

... 4.80 14.09 

... 4.86 18.06 

... 8.79 1«.07 

... S.97 IIM 



Of milk analized in 1880 at the Penn- 
sylvania State Fair, the Guernseys ex- 
celled the Jerseys nearly ten x>er cent, 
in butter fat, the Ayrshires thirteen per 
cent, and the Holsteins fifty per cent. 

Satisflekctory Results.— Very much 
more might be quoted from many 
sources, showing the wonderful capaci- 
ties of these cattle. After many years' 
experience with three principal breeds, 
including a representative herd of Jer- 
seys, it is the belief of the writer that 
the utterance of Mr. Wyatt, of England 
will be true if applied to this country 
also: ^^o one I have met, who has given 
it a trial, has ever abandoned the Guern- 
sey for another breed. I have known of 
long-established herds of Jerseys to be 
crossed with the Guernsey to increase 
the size of the progeny and also of the 
milk yeld, but I never heard of grading 
Guernseys with a Jersey." 

Oonolusion.— In conclusion it may 
be said that great as have been the ben- 
efits, to American dairymen in the intro- 
duction of the higher classes of cattle, 
yet the advent of the Guernsey will 
mark an epoch from which very much 
of the future prosperity of those who 
are seeking the best material and the 
best methods will be dated. The only 
pity is that the Island of Guernsey is a 
small place and the number of its cattle 
few. 
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THE RAISING OF CALVES. 

By Prol J. W. EOBEETSOH, Ontaxio Agricnltural College, GnelpL 



BloodandBreed.— "Blood and breed" 
gtand for qualities which are of much 
■ervioetothefltock-raiBer. A good steam 
boQer and engine, adapted by oonstruc- 
tion to the work to be done, are valuable 
to the progressive .grain thresher. 
What fuel and oil are to the machineiy 
of the latter, feed and care are to the ani- 
xnalB of the fanner. An intelligent 
thresher with good fuel and skill wUl 
get more work out of an inferior boiler 
and second-rate engine, than a shiftless, 
careless engineer will get out of the 
l>eet machinery. I think the same prin- 
ciple applies to every department of 
farm work, and so I say that the "hered- 
ity" and "individualty" of the farmer 
have more to do with the successful 
raising of profitable milking cows for 
his dairy, or steers for his stalls, than 
the «*pedigree" of his herd. As a rule 
there is no profit in trying to raise late 
calves, that is, calves dropped as late as 
May. It pays better from both the 
dairyman's and stockraiser's standpoints, 
to have most of the cows begm their 
milking season between October and 

February. 

Selection of Calves.— In any case 
the calves from the best mUking cows 
cnly, should be selected for rearing. 
The herd bull should have a pedigree 
linking him to a family distinguished 
for milking qualities. His points should 
indicate the possession of powers that 
do credit to his pedigree. If a calf with 



a big body at one, two, three or siz 
months old be what is wanted, it liad 
better be allowed to suck its dam. But 
if a calf having a large profit on its 
rearing at two years old, and a large 
profit on its milking, or fattening, be the 
object sought f6r, then it should be 
reared another way. Where a calf is 
allowed to suck the cow, even for a few 
days, the cow is in a less contented con- 
dition of nerve to yield her milk to the 
hand for some weeks. The restlessness 
thus caused will tend to the lessening of 
the milk yield in most cases. The task of 
teaching the calf to drink is doubly 
difficult after it has acquired the habit 
of getting its supper in the natural 
way. Invariably where a calf has been 
permitted to run with its mother 
for ten days, I have found it go back, 
or at least fail to gain in condition for a 
fortnight or more, when a change was 
made to hand feeding. The checking of 
its growth and thrift at that early stage 
in its development, entails more loss of 
possible profit in after years than a par- 
tial winter^s starvation when eighteen, 
months old. The organs of digestion, 
whose functions it is to get for the ani- 
mal all possible good out of its food, for 
maintenance, growth, beef, milk or work 
can never be injured with impunity. 
The treatment from the day of birth 
should be to preserve, and if possible^ to 
improve the assimilating power. 
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may easily be made partially permanent 
by a continuation of such injurious 
treatment. The power and practice of 
digesting and appropiating all that is 
possible out of its feed should be encour- 
aged into a fixed habit, by giving the 
young animal only easily digested feed 
in the best condition of preparation. 

Regriilarity.— Attention to strict reg- 
ularity in the time of feeding and the 
quantity of milk given is essential to 
health and safety as well as to profita- 
ble increase of weight. These x)oints 
about the feeding of skim milk will ap- 
ply to young pigs as well as calves. A 
gutty, thriftless hog is the necessary pro- 
duct of a careless and wasteful mode of 
feeding even excellent skim milk. 

The Ration. — To make up for the 
butter taken out of the milk in the 
shape of cream, some supplementary 
feed should be given with the sMm milk. 
Linseed, oil-cake, cotton-seed meal, 
bran, oats and peas are all good. Bran 
is frequently mixed with chopped oats 
and peas, and fed raw in the milk. That 
practice is most objectionable, and fre- 
quently results in the loss of the full 
value of the grain fed, besides inflicting 
injury upon the calf by scouring. The 
better plan is to put the bran, and chop- 
ped oats and peas, with ground linseed 
in a dry state into a box conveniently 
placed within the reach of the calf. 
Between the ages of one and three weeks 
most calves will begin to eat the mix- 
ture. The chewing necessary to com- 
fortable swallowing fits the feed for 
proper digestion and prevents all risk of 
scouring from that cause. The chewing 
also favors the free flow in the mouth of 
a good deal of saliva needed to thor- 
ougly digest the milk gulped dovm so 
hurriedly from the feeding paiL Ldn- 
seed, oil-cake, or cotton-seed meal may 
be boiled or well scalded and mixed in a 
syrupy state with the milk. The corn- 
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position of the additional feed might be 
about equal parts by bulk of bran, oats 
and peas. No fixed quantity per head 
for feeding need be mentioned. It has 
been found desirable to allow the calves 
to take as muoh as they care to eat. 
Handfuls of the best clover hay— and all 
hay for fodder should be cut on the 
green side — may be offered, and most 
calves will eat with relish at a month 
old. As soon as grass can be got it 
should be given in liberal quantities 
after calves are three months old. 

Stabliner. — Opinions differ as to the 
relative advantage of keeping calves in 
the stable all summer and allowing them 
the run of a small pasture field. A 
grass plat with no shade from the sun 
and where flies are numerous and dili- 
gent, is not the best place for calves. 
But if the calves be kept in a dark, cool 
stable during the hot days of "fly time," 
and turned out for the evenings and 
iiights, the protection of the soiling sys- 
tem will be coupled with the benefit of 
exercise and feed out-side. Some farm- 
ers re]X)rt very satisfactory results, from 
adding turnips or small potatoes, pulped, 
to the aforementioned grain mixture, 
from the time the calves are three weeks 
old. No matter where fed, in the stable 
or out, each calf should receive only its 
own allowance of milk, and that regu- 
larly. The distention of the stomach 
by over-feeding is very harmful. The 
oLd-fashioned implements for the feed- { 



ing of six calves in the field, being but 
three buckets, or one trough and one big 
stick, had better be exchanged for more 
sensible and economical conveniences. 
Outside feeding from a trough is unsat- 
isfactory, as the big and greedy calves 
get more than their share, while the 
weaker ones get barely enough. The 
construction of small stalls for the calves 
against a fence in the plat will make it 
easy to give every calf its own share, in 
its own pail, in its own stall, thus suc- 
cessfully avoiding the respective risks of 
gorging and starving. 

Satisfactory Results.— Calves rear- 
ed in this way will gain in size and 
strength of constitution all spring, sum- 
mer and autumn. When the severe 
weather of late fall and winter comes, it 
finds these calves accustomed to live 
mainly on grass and dry chop feed, so 
that the change to stable and winter 
conditions of existence is not violent . 
nor very trying. The best conditions 
for profitable growth having been sup- 
plied by the intelligence of the owner, 
the inherited good qualities of any calf 
will get fair play. But if good qualities 
of breed inherited from the best of 
stock be balked at the beginning by 
unsuitable conditions for growth and 
thrift, all chance of after profit from 
milking or fattening is gone. The profits 
of dairymen can be largely augmented 
by proper attention to the early feeding 
of early calves. 
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WHY ADAM LEFT THE FARM. 

By Xn. V. B. & BABIOW, St Croix County, Wis* 



Sixst ^^fX* 



A Historio Question.— The question 
ifl hiBtoric, but its classio importance 
would hardly justify taking up the valu- 
able time of this institute if there were 
not still living in Wisconsin so many of 
the Adamses, who, like their illustrious 
ancestor, are soon to leave the farm, or 
the farm to leave them. To a multitude 
of anxious fathers seeking places for 
promising and unpromising sons, it is a 
most practical question. 

A Question of Dollars and Cents. 
— ^It is a question comprehensive of dol- 
lars and cents, of blood and bone and 
Binew, of nerve and brain. It leads to a 
direct acquaintance with the verbs of 
knowing, willing and daring, of being, 
doing and enduring. 

A Suooessftil Farmer.— An alto- 
gether satisfied and successful fanner, 
in the year of grace, 1888, is a remark- 
able creature. He is poet, philosopher, 
politician, architect, engineer, financier, 
attorney-general, steam engine, telegraph 
dispatcher. Job, Solomon, Samson, Ar- 
gus and Qeneral Grant, all rolled into a 
Bnit 



Spend a Tear on the Farm.— Bvoiy 
boy, to complete his education, ought to 
spend a year or two on a farm. What 
will he learn? The supplement of ereix 
thing that the schools and ooUegea 
teach, common sense included. He will 
discover the value of time and place. 
He will become acquainted with mater- 
ial things, with quantities and qualities, 
the properties of length, breadth and 
thickness, of strength and weakness, of 
hard and soft, of heat and cold, of ooarse 
and fine, and not in the abstract either. 
Ho will learn to use his eyes and his 
hands. He will find out something 
about order and confusion, cleanliness 
and dirt, impudence and independence, 
good and bad manners, and what rela- 
tion they sustain to "getting on in the 
world." 

The Fekrmer Oreatea— ''In the divis- 
ion of labors," says Emerson, *'it is the 
part of the farmer gloriously to create.'' 
The farmer stands closest to nature. 
From her raw materials, and often nox- 
ious elements, he has provided food and 
raiment for all the generationa of men. 
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All trade and progress rest on his ao- 
tiyity and intelligence. 

From the hand of nature, what was 
old Egypt? — a barren, drifting waste of 
sand out in two by a huge stream of 
black mud, too filthy to drink or to 
bathe in; fit only for rats and crooodiles. 
By multiform contrivances and ceaseless 
industry, the husbandmen of three 
ikousand years ago achieved dominion 
over it. Reservoirs, canals, ditches in- 
numerable and myriads of water-wheels 
perpetually pumping converted it into a 
harbinger of health, cleanliness and 
fertility. Ever since, in spite of the bad 
government under the Pharaohs, the 
Fenians, the Ptolemies, the Romans and 
the Turks, it has been **the land of 
plenty." Should we ever have heard of 
Egypt, had the modem theories of free 
trade been in vogue th^ref Suppoee 
the leaders of the people and the eoono- 
mistshad said to those old freeholders: 
''Don't attempt to force capital into ar- 
tificial channels! It wUl not pay to try 
to bring under cultivation your sterile 
fields It will be cheaper to buy your 
com in foreign markets. Tour compet- 
itors, the Arabs, the Numidians, the 
Syrians and the Carthagenians, are all 
eager to sell to you." If <me of the 
patriarchs had raised the question how 
they should ge^ the wherewithall to buy 
with, the old fogy would have been told 
that that was a side issue of no import- 
ance — must take care of itself. 

Skilled Labor in Holland.— Look 
at HoUand, once a marshy bog, below 
the level of the sea. What did skilled 
labor do for her agriculture? The most 
unpromising soil, by miles of coast forti- 
fication and artificial drainage was con- 
verted into the fattest meadows of mod- 
em times, into pasturee teeming with 
the fineat flocks and herds, into the most 
productive farms, nurses of populous 
and opulent eitiea and villageo. The 



seventeenth century saw Holland not 
only a blossoming garden, but one ef 
the greatest maritime and commercial 
powers, under the most liberal and en- 
lightened government of the age. The 
tillers of the land reclaimed from the 
sea, were the bulwark of the reformation. 
Agricultural Holland furmshed the 
brawn whioh upheld England's dvil lib- 
erty. To ^e Puritans she gave an 
asylum until they set sail for America. 
From farming Holland came the found- 
ers <^ the Empire State. They planted 
there the thrift, sturdiness and economy 
whioh made Holland and placed New 
York where she is— first in the Union. 
To^lay there is not a citisen in these 
free United States but is debtor to the 
so-called unscientific and misdirected 
industry of the Dutch grangMS. Hu- 
man beings surrounded in youth hy con- 
ditions similar to those in Bden, where 
papa stands for the vine affording free 
lodgings, and mamma for the fig tree 
providing ready-made clothing, are not 
apt to develop thinking powers of suf- 
ficient vigor to discover much dignity in 
labor. 

An Importaat Problem.— After the 
expulsion from Paradise, the first prob- 
lem that confronted Adam was the same 
that the gilded youth of to-day are vain- 
ly trying to solve — how to get a living 
and at the same time evade the primeval 
curse— work. The tradition generally 
accepted is that Adam chose farming 
under the delusion — which still prevails 
— ^that soul and body may be kept to- 
gether with less effort in that business 
than in any other. Herein was Adam's 
first great mistake. Had he turned his 
attention to law, he could have gotten 
into criminal practice at enee. Had he 
became an M. D. and kept dear ef poul- 
try shows, there waa nat mae in a thou- 
sand leaguee to ery fuoekl Had he 
gone into pditiai he oonld have pulled 
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the wires so as to be elected unanimous- 
ly to the first oflttce in the realm. But, 
haunted by rose-tinted memories of the 
peace and plenty, the beauty and lux- 
uriousness of Eden, doubtless, he ideal- 
ized all the pursuits of rural life. Its 
charms he knew, its drawbacks he had 
jret to learn. 

Breakingr 'Wild Land.-— It does not 
take long to find out that there are easi- 
er things than breaking wild land. It 
is work that soils boots and hardens 
hands. He discovered that garments 
redolent of the stable had an ill per- 
fume, and that worn plow horses made 
dull roadsters. Then a brilliant idea 
occurred to Adam. He would get a 
hired manl And straightway he hired 
a nomad that chanced to be tramping 
that way. But, he turned out ignorant 
and lazy, more anxious to fill his stom- 
ach and get the money for a new blanket 
suit before cold weather came than to 
do good work. Thus in his youth did 
Adam experience the truth of the great 
American philosopher's proverb: "JBEe 
who by the plow would thrive must 
either hold or drive." 

XJnclean Seed.-^ It is hard to under- 
stand how Adam, having new land, fresh 
from the hands of the Creator, could 
have been so careless as to let it get 
fouled up with all manner of unclean 
seed. Because, among the flora of that 
locality, Adam had to contend with bur- 
dock and mullein, was that any reason 
he should naturalize Canada thistles? 
If, in the settling up of the country, rag- 
weed did spring up by the roadside, was 
that any reason he should let it go to 
seed and choke up the fair fields far and 
near? 

Eztenoatinff Olroumstances. — 
However, there are extenuating circum- 
stances to be taken into consideration 
tor Adam's ignorance. He lived at a 
time when the science of agriculture 



was in its infancy. He had not even th« 
privilege of gleaning the wheat from 
the chaff in an agricultural journal. Be- 
fore a farmers' institute could have shed 
its beneficent light on the questions 
that vexed his soul, he would have been 
an old man — a six-thousand-year-old- 
man. 

Cain and Abel.— Doubtless Adam 
let his unmentioned sons, those destined 
for trade and the professions, go to 
school, but he kept the elder ones, tK)or 
little Cain and Abel, at home to do the 
chores — to milk the cows, tend the 
calves, fold the sheep, feed the pigs and 
chickens, water the horses and rub them 
down, clean the stables, cut the wood 
and bring it in, hoe the com and cab- 
bage, weed the carrots and onions, dig 
the potatoes, and do the thousand and 
one other odd jobs that parents are 
wont to delegate to their restless, grow- 
ing, untrained, fun-loving boys, and then 
grumble because they are not all well and 
promptly done. Probably Adam never 
heard that example is a better teacher 
than precept. Was it any wonder, theni 
when the boys saw the old man so eager 
to get away from work, that they some- 
times tried it. 

Praotioal Education "Wanted. — 
Perhaps Adam did not blame his boys 
when the cows suddenly dried up and 
the garden stuff got lost in a thicket of 
weeds, and the horses unaccountably 
went lame, and the pigs kept him awake 
o' nights, squealing for supper; but, had 
he lived in the latter half of the 19th 
century, I very much fear he would. If 
our forefathers had only appreciated 
that all their sons had equal rights to a 
broad, practical education, — mind and 
hearts 

"Trained for either field or oourtt 

Skilled ia eveiy manlj art, 

Bead J, eDterprlsIng, Bmart,** 

the farmer boys never would hare d^ 
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generated into a race of hide-bound men 
prejudiced, obstinate, narrow, suspici- 
ous of new methods, slow to heed in- 
struction, blind to their own interests. 

* From Ba.d to 'Worse.— It is easy to 
trace how things went from bad to 
worse on the Adam's farm. After a 
time Adam- had to compete with farm- 
ers farther west, where the soil was still 
in its native fertility, and so cheap that 
the first crop often paid for the land. His 
once rich fields sown year after year with 
grain until they yielded only half a crop, 
and that shrunken by drouth or chinch- 
bugs, foul, too, with chess and wild oats. 
I can see the filthy pig-pens breeding 
disease. I can see forks and shovels 
thrown down where ever last used; the 
bam all out of order, dust sifting down 
from beams and poles over head, shin- 
gles fiying in the wind, doors off hinges; 
the stable floor full of holes; the feed- 
boxes musty from the sour feed packed 
in cracks and comers. I can see the 
bony horses in the rusty harnesses, and 
hear the creaking old lumber wagon. 
I can see the poor children unkempt, 
ignorant, ill-mannered, dirty, snapping 
and snarling at one another. Was it 
any wonder that Cain killed Abel? Was 
it any wonder that Adam wanted to 
•migrate — to leave that old farm. 

Farms That Do Not Pay.— Alas, 
that farm was the archetyx>e of too 
many in Wisconsin. They don't pay for 
the labor hired, the interest on the 
money invested, the taxes and insurance. 
Shall the farmer emigrate? A farmer 
successful in the valley of the Euphrates 
will succeed anywhere. When unsuccess- 
ful there, on account of short-comings 
in judgment, in integrity, in business 
capacity, in good management, will for 
the same reasons, fail in Wisconsin. 

BmicrratinfiT Farmers.— Those far- 
mers who have been en^ating all their 
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York, from New York to Ohio 
from Ohio to Wisconsin, to Florida, 
Califomia, Dakota, Washington Terri- 
tory, and back again to Wisconsin — un- 
successful men everywhere, leading al- 
ways, hard, up-hill lives— verifying the 
old saying, "the rolling-stone gathers 
no moss." 

Eztrav€bg'anoe, Iffnoranoe. — I have 
yet to learn of a case where moving 
has cured the misfortunes arising 
from extravagence, shiftlessness and 
ignorance. Grit, good-sense, "get-up 
and get" are as assential to perman- 
ent success in the far west, as elsewhere. 
He who owns a fair farm in Wisconsin, 
with her healthful climate, pure water, 
good markets, good schools, and good 
citizens, runs a big risk when he breaks 
up a comfortable home to begin again in a 
new country for the uncertain chance of 
making a little more money. Let those, 
who, like Adam, think of leaving the old 
farm, because they don't make a "bare 
living" off it, ask themselves where the 
trouble lies— in the farms or themselves 
Are they really farmers? Have they 
not been, running the farm just as a 
man, not a machinist, can open and shut 
the valve of an engine, but helpless 
if any thing throws it out of gear? 

A Hap-ha^ard System.— The time 
has come in this country when a hap- 
hazard, dont-know system of husbandry 
moans leaving the farm. The man who 
knows no more of husbandry than to 
press all the fertility out of the soil, let- 
ting it become more and more worthless 
every year, deserves to be classed with 
antediluvian Adam. 

Bespect Your Oallingr.- The first 
thing for men to do is to respect their 
calling, to beheve in it, to honor it. 
Then, and then only, will it honor them. 
I am filled with ehame and indignation 
when I hear farmers excusing them- 



«— from New England to Newlselyes for being nobodys, shirking re- 
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sponsibilities and neglecting privilegeB 
beoause they are **only farmers.** Let 
them say rather: '^Because we are farm- 
ers, engaged in a calling so independent 
and honorable, a business upon which 
the material, social and politiccd welfare 
of this nation depends more than upon 



all others, we owe it to ourselves, to our 
friends and to our country, to make the 
utmost possible of ourselves, to make 
the best of our opportunities, and to fill 
to the full the place Divine Providence 
has assigned us." * 



AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

Bf Fro£ W. iu ajshaT, Director of Wifloonfiii Ezporimontal Station. 



SiumA Jfnftt. 



Afirrloaltural OoUeffea.— On Decem- 
ber 14, 1857, Mr. Morrill, of Maine, intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives, 
a bill authorizing the establishment of 
an Agricultural College in each state in 
the Union, granting for the maintenance 
thereof, a body of land amounting to 
twenty thousand acres for each member 
of Congress the several states had at that 
time. This bill was rei)orted back un« 
favorably by the committee on public 
lands. In 1858-9 the bill passed both 
houses by small majorities, but was 
vetoed by President Buchanan. A sim- 
ilar bill was introduced in the Senate 
by Mr. Wade, May 5, 1862, while Mr. 
Morrill, the author of the original bill, 
introduced another similar bill into the 
House about the same time. The great- 
est difference between the bill of 1862 
and the one vetoed by President 
Buchanan was that the later bill gives 
each state thirty thousand acres for each 
Representative in Congress where the 
former bill gave only twenty thousand 
aeres, and that the later bill adds mili- 
tary taotios. It is certainly remarkable 
ihaA whom thio government was in the 
throee of a gzeat oivil war, Gongreso 



should stop and give attention to eduea- 
tional questions as they did. President 
Buchanan vetoed the bill probably from 
lack of sympathy with the induatiial 
classes, while Abraham Iiinoola» over 
mindful of his humble origin and the 
great wants of the common people^ sign 
ed the bUl July 2, 1862. 

liEtncl Qranta— Whoever reads the 
discussions on these bills as they took 
place in both Houses of Congress must 
be deeply impressed with the sentiment 
ever present, that in this grand donation 
the needs of the farmer were uppermost. 
Mr. Morrill in his speech called the at- 
tention of Congress to the fact that the 
profession of war was provided for by the 
government in its great college of train- 
ing at West Point. He spoke of the im- 
mense grants of land for general educa- 
tion while nothing had been done direct- 
ly for agriculture. He adverted to the 
decreasing yield of crops per aoio owing 
to lack of proper knowledge and good 
judgment in farming. He suggests that 
these schools could make experiments 
on the capabilities of soils; the elfeata of 
fertilizers and ^ue of different graases 
for flesh, milk and fat; the comparative 
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value ol roots, grain, and hay for winter- 
ing stock; kinds of grain used for stock; 
deep plowing, drainage, vitality and de- 
terioration of seeds, breeds of cattle and 
kindred subjects. He spoke of the num- 
erous agricultural schools of Europe and 
the single one of the same nature already 
established by Michigan, and believed 
they **would turn out men for solid use 
^and not droning." No where in these 
speeches do we find any other thought 
more common than that they were lay- 
ing the financial foundations for Agri- 
cultural Schools— schools in which 
young men should be prepared for the 
profession or calling of farming. Some 
members opposed the bill on constitu- 
tional grounds though admitting that 
there was need of such education. Said 
Senator Howe, of Wisconsin, who op- 
posed the bill on constitutional grounds; 
**The purpose of founding aU Agricultur- 
al Schools I am as much in favor of as 
anybody.** Senator Harlan said: ''This 
body is a body of lawyers, there are 
very few gentlemen here who are 
not professional lawyers. Heretofore, 
appropriations of land have been made for 
state universities. The proceeds of the 
sales of these lands have usually gone to 
educate the children of professional men 
who are able to defray the expense of the 
education of their children away from 
home in elassical studies and learned 
professions. Here for the first time I 
believe in the history of the Senate a 
proposition is made to make an appropri- 
ation of lands for the education of the 
children of the agriculturists of the Na- 
tion and it meets with strenuous opposi. 
tionfrom a body of lawyers." I say with- 
out fear of denial that no one can get at the 
spirit of the land grant of 1862, as it 
shines forth in the speeches in Congress, 
without being deeply impressed with 
the idea that the movers of the meas- 
nze were endeavoring to found agricul- 

9 



tuxal colleges in the true sense of that 
word. 

How the Grants 'Were Used.— 
The grants were made, bat the civil war 
continuing so engrossed the attention of 
our people that in most instances it was 
several years before the States availed 
themselves of the benefaction. When the 
legislatures of the different States took 
the measure in hand, the farming in- 
terests as a rule were poorly represented 
or rather they were indifferent to the 
matter and no definite plans seemed to 
have prevailed in their behalf in any of 
the States. Many of the States gave the 
money to existing colleges or univer- 
sities, our own State being one of the 
number. A few, only, as Michigan, 
Maine, Iowa and Kansas turned the do- 
nation over to bona fide Agricultural 
Colleges. All of the schools, as soon as 
educational operations began, made an 
effort to secure agricultural students. 
In the several colleges and universities, 
professors of agriculture wore appoint- 
ed and a course established and adver- 
tised, but few students appeared for in- 
structions, excepting in two or three of 
the schools. Finding their first efforts a 
failure for the most part the colleges 
threw the blame for non-attendance, 
back upon the farmers, and gradually 
drifted toward general advanced edu- 
cation. That the farmers were indiffer- 
ent and careless at this time to the state 
of affairs there can be no denial. If my 
memory serves me right, forty-five far- 
mers in the Wisconsin Legislature voted i 
to give the land grant to the State Uni- 
versity and no opposition of serious j 
weight was raised against the proi)osi- I 
tion by them. The proof that there was | 
no direct interest taken by them in the ' 
matter is shown by the lack of discus- | 
sion ui)on the subject in the agricultur- i 
al press, and the reports of agricultural i 
meetings. Within, recent times, how- 
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ever, there has been a sfeneral awaken- 
ing, and a great deal of soolding and 
fault-finding has been done, and efforts 
made to bring about a state of affairs 
which should have existed from the be- 
ginning. After a careful study of the mat- 
ter, it seems to me that the blame rests 
with both university and college authori- 
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an indifference of our fanners in heli>^ 
ing them in the matter. 

The Short Course.— But again to 
the future. Three years ago it was con- 
cluded by the Regents that a short 
course in agriculture should be offered 
to our farmers' sons in the hope that if 
they would not pursue what was styled 
our long course in agriculture they 
would come to us for at least a winter. 
In this short course we were directed 
by the Regents to introduce what I may 
style the intensely practical side of agri- 
culture and to leave out theories and 
general training except where necessary 
to proper instruction. While other 
States had offered a winter course of this 
kind, which generally proved failures, 
Wisconsin took the lead in spending 
money freely upon the course and mak- 
ing all of the teaching in this course 
applicable to it in all its arrangements 
and details. In the other Colleges^ 
students who came for a short time 
only were compelled to fit themselves 
into classes already established and to 
listen to lectures given to general 
students; with us the instruction was 
to be for the class and it only. In this, 
which may be called the new method of 
teaching agriculture, Wisconsin took 
the lead and has set an example that 
some other States are already endeavor- 
ing to follow. The first winter we had 
nineteen students in this short course; 
in the second, twenty-six; and the third 
(the present) twenty-five. Nearly all of 
our students were farmers' sons who left 
the farm to come to the University and 
who left the University at the close of 
the course to return to the farm. As I 
address you this evening, there sits^scat- 
tered among you eighteen of these young 
men who have remained over from the 
short course class since last Friday when 
the term closed until this time for the 
purpose of attending this Farmers' In- 
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ititnte. These young men are farmers, 
heart and soul, and I assure you it has 
been a pleasure for us to Rive them in- 
struction, and if I may judge from ex- 
pressions uttered by them, they in turn 
are delighted with what they have re- 
ceived. The instruction they have re- 
ceived has been as follows: A daily 
lecture, or talk I should call it rather, by 
Dr. Baboock upon chemistry relating to 
agriculture, daily instruction by Prof. 
Barnes in "how plants are built up, live 
and grow," a daily lecture by myself up- 
on stock feeding, breeding, drainage, Ac. 
while twice a week Dr. Atkinson, the 
State Veterinarian, has been with us 
teachJTig the structure of the horse and 
ether domestic animals, and the best 
methods of preventing disease and cur- 
ing it That this course has cost the 
University a considerable sum of money 
I need not tell you. The Auzoux model 
of a horse which Dr. Atkinson will show 
you in this room during the institute 
alone cost us over $800, which will give, 
you an idea of how the expenses count 
up. liSt me say that not once have I 
heard the expenses of the course ques- 
tioned by the Regents; the first question 
is not "what will it cost?" but "can we 
get more students, thereby." 

MeohanioalTraininfir.T-Ihave fail- 
ed to mention the mechanical training 
ao skilfully given by Prof. King, of the 
University machine shop. Every boy 
that came to take the course thought 
be knew how to saw a board in two, and 
his chagrin was great when he found 
himself unable to do so simple a thing 
properly. How they have advanced in 
wood turning, iron work and wood work 
is shown in a small measure by the 
samples of their handiwork on exhibi- 
ftion in an adjoining room. You will 
see that our farmer boys can do pretty 
good blsoksmithing, and can make 
iointSi do leaning, sawing and turning 



in a way that would make an - ordinary 
boy green with envy. I urge upon our 
farmers present to give us their cordial 
encouragement at this time; we want 
your boys at the university to take 
either the long or short term in agricul- 
ture, and are prepared to give them bet- 
ter instructions in the future than in 
the past. Next year our corps of teach- 
ers will be enlarged, our building im- 
proved and our facilties amplified. 
Send us the young men and we will help 
them more than you suppose we possib- 
ly can. I say this with confidence, for 
three classes have now gone out who have 
had such instruction as we can afford, 
and I know that our work will be far 
better in the future than in the past. 
Do not find fault with us for not having 
students when we are spending money 
freely to provide instruction. A mer- 
chant cannot sell goods no matte; how 
loaded his shelves may be, if customers 
will not come to purchase. 

Short Course Students Bespeot- 
ed.— One more point and I am through. 
I have asked the young men as they 
were leaving us, if they had been misr- 
treated by other University students be- 
cause they were pursuing agricultural 
studies, and can learn of no wrong acts 
from others in the University for this 
reason. One farmer told me he was 
afraid to send his boy to Madison, be- 
cause the other students would make 
fun of him. I told him in reply that in 
no other place would his boy be freer 
from the jeers and taunts of others than 
in our State University, if he carefully 
attended to his own affairs. We have 
the most complete democracy on. earth, 
and only dudes and "smart'* young men 
who "talk too much" need fear being mo- 
lested. If your boy comes to the Uni- 
versity with the expectation of 
surprising fifty professors and six 
I hundred students there assembled, by 
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his wonderful erudition and extensiye 
knowledge, I do not care whether he 
matriculates as a law student, a phar- 
macy student, a civil engineer, ancient 
classical or agricultural, he will soon find 
himself in trouble, not because of the 
course he belongs to, but because he is 
entirely too smart to live with, and must 
be put down. 

The young men that have come to us 
have, with very few exceptions, been in 
dead earnest about their business, and 
have attended to their work faithfully, 
and have commanded the respect of 
teachers and fellow pupils. Our Uni- 
versity affords excellent opportunities 
for afarmer^s boy;here he meets with 
all classes of young men having all sorts 
of ideas and ambitions, and is greatly 
benefited by such contact, for his ideas 
are broadened and the clannish spirit 
melted out of him. 

SuooesB of the Short Course. — 
When our short course was started, I 
was very doubtful of its success; now I 
have a firm belief that we are on the 
road to better things than the sanguine 
ones thought possible, we must not take 
a backward step, but go forward; send 
us the boys and we will lengthen and 
strengthen the course, spending money 
and energy gladly and freoly; again, I 
say, send us the young men, and my 
word for it, neither you nor they will 
regret it. 

Now, I say that our agricultural course 
is a success. I believe, within three or 
four years, it will be a grand success to 
the young farmers of the State, if the 
farmers will do their duty. I want you 
to help us advertise this course. We 
want everybody to know of it and be 
talking about it If you will do that, 
call the attention of the young men in 



your neighborhood to it, we will get 
them into the University, and when wo 
get them there I will guarantee we will 
take care of them. 



DlaciiSBlon. 

Mr. Benton — What does this short 
course cost aside from board? 

Prop. Henby— The boy will buy about 
$12 worth of books on agriculture and f a^ 
miliar science, which he takes home 
with him; he will pay the University 
$i for incidental fees, that makes $16, 
and that is all the expense I can name 
aside from his board and incidental ex- 
penses His board will cost him about 
$2.50 a week, if he boards at the cluli, 
and his room will cost him ^.00 or |L2fi. 
Seventy-five dollars will cover the ex- 
penses of a reasonably prudent young 
man for the twelve weeks, from the time 
he steps off the cars in Madison until he 
takes the cars to go home. 

Mr. Urquhabt — I have heard about 
this short course that has been talked 
about in the State, and must confess 
that I did not have much faith in it, but 
seeing is believing, and what I have seen 
to-day has convinced me that it is useful 
and extremely practical. I see some work 
in that room where the exhibit of 
mechanical student work is, that would 
make some of our mechanics who call 
themselves mechanics, blush to see, and 
they tell me it was all done by these 
students. There seems to be a great ob- 
jection among farmers' boys when they 
leave the farm to going back again, but 
these agricultural colleges seem to cor- 
rect that feeling. In Ontario, where 
they make a business of sending childrem 
to the agricultural college, they find 
that over 85 per cent of then go back 
to the farm again. 
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FARM RESIDUES. 

By Pro£ MANLY MILES, Lansing, M 



An Afire of Progrresa— This is an 
age of industrial progress. The inven- 
tion, of machinery, improvements in the 
steam engine, and systematic organiza- 
tion, with large accumulations of capital, 
have revolutionized our means of pro- 
dnction and transportation, and brought 
the most remote regions of the globe into 
the most intimate relations of common 
interest. 

This progress, in the logic of events, 
has led to a complete reorganization of 
methods of production in manufactures 
of all kinds, and the most intense com- 
petition has reduced the margin of prof- 
its to a point that is fatal to all estab- 
lishments that are not on a sufficient 
■cale to make the sum of small items of 
profit an aggregate worth seeking. 

Let us briefly consider some of the 
oonditions under which the world's work 
is performed in the industrial arts. 
Large investments of capital are needed, 
and specialization and intensity in pro- 
duction must be supplemented by an 
intelligent subdivision of labor with 
strict economy in its applications. An 
nnskilled workman with a machine 
takes the place of the skilled handi- 
craftsman, and the rapid exchange of 
commodities is an essenticd condition 
of success. 

Even with these aids to cheap produc- 
tion, manufactures in many cases have 
only succeeded by utilizing residues 
which had before been wasted. The ap- 
plications of science widened the avail- 
aUe roBourcefl of production, and the 
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cannot be reasonably expected to esseii- 
tially modify or supersede them. Its 
mission is to explain the results of prac- 
tice and suggest new lines of experi- 
mental investigation that will add to th* 
value of our experience, and lead to im- 
proved methods of management, with 
greater uniformity and certainty in the 
results obtained. 

Bckrnyard Manure. — Among the 
residues of the farm, barnyard manure 
may first claim our attention from its 
paramount importance in a system of 
mixed husbandry. 

In discussing the subject of manures 
to a popular audience it will be best, on 
the start, to make a concise statement 
of some of the leading facts in the nu- 
trition of plants and animals, and their 
correlated relations. 

Of the 70 or more elements known to 
chemistry, only 13 enter into the com- 
position of plants and animals. Four of 
these, viz., carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, 
and nitrogen, with a little sulphur, 
form protoplasm, *'the physical basis of 
life," and an essential constituent of 
every living cell, and they are also of 
particular interest as making up a large 
proportion of the dry substance of plants 
and animals. From 8 to 31 per cent, of 
plants, and from 35 to 65 per cent, of 
animals, may be reckoned as dry sub- 
stance, the rest being water. Of this dry 
substance, nearly one-half is carbon, and 
next to this in amount is oxygen, with a 
small percentage of hydrogen, and from 
2}4 to 3 per cent, of nitrogen. 

When the plant or animal b burned, 
from IJ^ to 7 per cent, of the dry sub- 
stance remains as ash. Eight of the 
original 13 elements are found in the 
ash, and among them are potash and 
phosphoric acid. 

The natural supplies of ten of the thir- 
teen elements which enter into the oom- 
position of plants are abundant undez 
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•n ordinary conditions, but the other 
three, nitrogen, ix>ta6h and phosphorio 
aoid, are often deficient in the soO, and 
they need, therefore, to be supplied in 
the form of manure. Most of our farm 
crops supply all of the elements required 
by animals, and there is seldom need of 
a special provision of any particular 
element when food is provided in prop- 
er variety and quantity. When farm 
oroi>8 or purchased foods are consumed 
by animals, the nitrogen, potash and 
phosphorio acid which they contain, that 
are not needed for the purposes of the 
animal economy, are voided in the 
manure. 

The Value of Fertilizers. — The 
value of barn-yard manure will depend, 
in the first place, upon the amount of 
nitrogen, potash and phosphorio acid in 
the feed consumed, and in the second 
place, uix)n the conditions under which 
the manure is kept and applied to the 
soil. 

On the average, animals will retain 
for the purposes of the system not more 
than ten percent, of the nitrogen of the 
consumed food, and but from 13^ to 2 
per cent, of the potash and phosphoric 
acid. Pigs will retain of these constitu- 
ents rather more than sheep, and sheep 
will retain slightly more than cattle. 

With store stock, making no gain, the 
manure will contain all of the valuable 
constituents of the feed. Ck)ws giving 
milk and young growing stock will ap- 
propriate more of the nitrogen, potash 
and phosphoric acid, than fattening ani- 
mals, and their manure will accordingly 
be less valuable with the same feed. 

The following table of the value of 
the manure produced from different 
articles of feed, when consumed by aver- 
age farm stock, has been made from the 
latest data furnished by the American 
analysis. The values are based on the 
oo0t of the nitrogen, potash and phos- 
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In the almost entire absence of vola- 
tile constituents, of manurial value, tbe^ 
only^aste of fresh dung of practical in- 
terest will be from leaching of its small 
proportion of soluble constituents. 

Microbes. — In fermenting barnyard 
manure a variety of changes take place, 
the sum of the effects being to increase 
the solubility of the elements of fertility. 
The fermentation of manures is caused 
by minute living organisms called mi- 
crobes, each species producing a particu- 
lar kind of fermentation. In the putre- 
factive fermentation organic nitrogen 
is changed to the form of ammonia, and 
the volatile ammonia that may be pro- 
duced in the interior of the heap be- 
comes fixed by organic acids and changi. 
ed to the soluble form, and there is 
little or no escape of volatile ammonia. 

The offensive odors escaping from 
manures in the form of gases are mostly 
of no value as fertilizers, and the sense 
of smell is not therefore a reliable test of 
manurial values. Another microbe, or 
perhaps a number of forms, changes am- 
monia, and likewise organic nitrogen, to 
nitric acid. The potash and phosphoric 
acid are likewise made more soluble in 
the processes of fermentation. 

From the increased solubility of the 
valuable manurial constituents in the 
process of fermentation the dangers of 
loss from leaching are intensified, with- 
out any escape of valuable materials in 
the volatile form, of any practical im- 
portance. 

When and How Applied.— In farm 
practice the bulk of the manure should 
be applied to the soil before fermenta- 
tion takes place. Fermentation of ma- 
nure in contact with the soil aids in its 
disintegration, and by this indirect ac- 
tion liberates plant food that would not 
otherwise be readily made available. 

From the facts which have cdready 
been presented it will be seen that ab- 
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Borbents of yolatile matters are not im- 
portant factors in the preservation of 
maaures. They may be employed to 
deodorize the air of stables, but to pre- 
Tent the e6cai>e of fertilizing materials in 
the form of gases, they may do harm 
by diverting attention from the real 
sooroes of waste. The specific action of 
the absorbents in i>opular use were dis- 
cussed in detail, and the fallacy of their 
•fisumed influence was pointed out 

Ho'W Kept. — When manure is kept 
in fiat, compact masses through which 
water is not allowed to leach, to wash 
out the soluble constituents, fermenta- 
tion will be retarded or entirely prevent- 
ed, the valuable fertilizing materials 
▼ill be retained, and there will be no 
waste of nitrogen in the volatile form. 

With high piles the liquids containing 
the soluble constituents leach down- 
wards, the upi)er part of the pile is de- 
prived of a part of its fertilizing constit- 
uents, and unless extraordinary care is 
taken the liquids are finally wasted. 

Manure kept under cover, and protect- 
ed from rainfall, maybe preserved with- 
out loss with a moderate amount of 
litter to absorb and hold the natural 
liquids. Manure cellars are not neoes- 
lary, and under ordinary conditions of 
practice it is better to dispense with 
them entirely. Manure may be preserved 
in open yards with a minimum of loss if 
sufficient care is taken to prevent the 
leaching and escape of liquids. The yard 
ahould have a water tight and slightly 
concave bottom, the manure leveled 
down with an abundance of litter to 
make aflat, compact mass as the animals 
tread it down— water from the eaves 
must be carried off in suitable gutters, 
and no liquid must be allowed to run 



from the yard. The rainfall will do no 
harm if there is litter enough to absorb 
it and keep the yard comfortable for 
cattle, and it is not allowed to soak 
through the manure and wash the 
soluble constituents away. Evaporation 
from the surface will often equal or ex- 
ceed the rainfall in amount, f o that pro- 
visions for retaining all of the rain that 
falls during the year is not needed. 

How Spread. — The dangers of 
waste willbe dimmished by applying the 
manure to the soil under proper condi- 
tions as soon as it conveniently can be 
after it is made. 

Manure taken to the field should al- 
ways be spread at once over the surface. 
It should not, under any conditions, be 
distributed in small piles to be spread 
afterwards. Manures should be kept 
near the surface as there may be loss from 
leaching to the subsoil if not immediate- 
ly appropriated by growing plants. If 
manures are plowed under, a shallow 
furrow slice will be best, as the microbes 
of nitrification act more efficiently in the 
preparation of plant food near the sur- 
face. 

How to Prevent Wasta— The con- 
ditions required for preventing a waste 
of manures may be briefly stated as fol- 
lows: 

L Water tight floors and manure 
gutters, with sufficient litter to absorb 
all liquids. 

2. Keep in flat, compact piles, pro- 
tected from an excess of water, and pro- 
visions for preventing all waste from 
leaching. 

3. Apply to the soil as soon as con- 
venient, and spread immediately on the 
surface. 
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[GE AND BREED. 

B. 0. HOBBi Michigan. 
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board around, and do you know, ^ 
could always get advice as to how to 
run my school from every patron in 
the district. Any preacher will tell you 
that he can always get advice how to 
preach a sermon, just what to say, when 
to say it, and how to say it. He will al- 
ways get it the most readily from the 
fellows, who, to save their souls, cant 
tell the difference between orthodox 
and burdocks. After this explanation, 
you wont think it preposterous in me 
if I talk about cattle, will yout Of 
course, I need not tell you that I have 
one big advantage in talking about cat- 
tle, and that is, that I was raised my- 
self upon a farm, and, by the way, did 
you ever see a man that wasnt raised on 
a farm? I^d ^o a good ways to strike a 
man of that kind. 

Breeds of Cattle.— I am interested 
somewhat in the discussion that I have 
heard since I came in here on this ques- 
tion of breeds of cattle, from the fact 
that where I lived in our State, it is a 
subject of very great interest, and I was 
surprised to find my friend, Keyes, read- 
ing an essay to prove that the best cattle 
that there were in the entire world was 
a breed that I never heard of in my life. 
Most of these pictures hanging around 
this room, are familiar to me. Where 
are your Red Polled? 

Now, there isn't anything that inter- 
ests farmers in the cattle line more than 
the question of how you can get an ani- 
mal that it will pay you to keep. That ia 
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tht anlj test of which cattle are good 

for anything; it \b the kind that pans out 

well in the end. Do you know I have a 

sort of an old fogy idea that we have 

been struggling and fussing over this 

I question in this country for thirty years 

I a good deal, and you know the subject 

I lam talking on is something I don't 

know much about, but I don't think for 

beef, we have ever beat the Shorthorn 

yet I think we can improve our cattle 

by mixing them with any good breed. 

Holsteins for MiUc— Now, have you 
ever noticed cow3 in pictures? Are 
they always just as they are in the 
bam? They vary in the bam; they 
never do in pictures, and isn't it true it 
doemt make so much difference what 
breed of cattle you have? The best 
oowB in every breed are pretty good ones, 
and the poorest cows in every breed are 
almighty mean, that is the fact about it. 
I have an idea that the best milkers to- 
day in the world are the Holsteins. I say 
that because I am better acquainted 
with them than any other of the modern 
animals in this country. Yes, I think 
they give more milk, but I don't think 
it is fair to test them by the rules that 
they adopt in showing these wonderful 
weights of milk. You take a big Hol- 
stein cow, and in order to get the record 
that they get, you have to keep two 
men feeding her, and one milking her, 
and if you keep that right up vigorously 
year in and year out, you will get con- 
siderable milk. I have an idea that 
for cheese making purposes, and for 
fikim milk purposes, the Holstein is the 
best animal. For coffee, give me the 
Jersey, but I don't want her for any- 
thing except coffee. As a rule my ob- 
eervation is, the Jersey is too smalL As 
a rule, she doesn't give milk enough for 
a good sized family, but as I stated a lit- 
tle while ago, you can get a pretty good 
oow if you get the best in any breed, and 



there is jiothing that this oountry ought 
to examine more than to find out a breed 
that will combine the two thinge, as our 
friends said, beef and milk. I dont 
know, I doubt whether you can combine 
both those qucdities, even in your Bed 
Polled. I doubt it. I think as a rule an 
animal that is the best for milk is not 
very well adapted for beef; at least my 
experience is, that where an animal runs 
to beef she is a poor milker, and that a 
good cow never puts on flesh much 
while she is milking, and consequently 
I have an idea, that the great question 
of raising cattle should be divided into 
two classes. If you are going to make 
dairying your business, and it is a very 
good business in these days, breed your 
cattle for milking, and if you are going 
to feed steers, and run to beef, t would 
run to beef and let the milking business 
go. Some x>eople may raise both. 
There may be animals in the world 
that are fitted for both, but I have 
never discovered them. I know they 
tell me the Holsteins are wonden- 
f ul beef cattle. I never saw any of them 
that were. 

Herefords and Diirhams.— Where 
we live we run to Herefords. There are 
some very valuable ones near where I live 
and they are very fine for beef purposes, 
that is, those they take to the fair. I don't 
know how they do on an ordinary farm* 
The animal that pays best is the one that 
women who don't run to fancy cattle are 
going to keep. The cattle we want are 
those that are hardy, those that look dur- 
able, even if you don't feed them all the 
time or curry them every morning. I 
don't know just exactly, nor do I think 
anybody knows, just what breed of cattle 
we should raise. In the country where 
I was raised, an old English gentleman 
brought with him from England some 
old Roan Durhams, and from that day 
to this, you go into that neighborhood 
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m that neighborhood 
ree or four hundred 
m they will average 
e in that section of the 
a did the farmers of 
more good than they 
rehend, even after he 
d gone thirty years, 
»vemont in stock that 
o that township is liv- 
iay; that is the reason 
diced in favor of the 

A.gricultural Society, a 
were some cattle they 
,m, but they don't look 

I am talking about, 
they lacked what I call- 
ies, they were very sleek 
)ut I have an idea that 
lat you want of a steer 
)igh. At least, that has 
3e. When I had one to 
eigh anything, I didn't 
1. Consequently, I am 

old fashioned Roan 
f, that you could make 
y feeding them. Now, 
id only invent or pro- 
that would get along 



without eating, that would be the stock 
to introduce; but as a rule you have 
to feed your animal everything that the 
animal makes into meat, and I say, as 
a rule, the old fashioned Roan Durham 
would appropriate more feed and come 
out with more meat than any animal 
I ever met in the United States. 

The Great Industry.— Now, my 
friends, there are people here who want 
to talk on something they know about^ 
and consequently I must just simply 
thank you for this kind greeting. I am 
very glad to have been here and I am 
going to stay and see what you people 
have to say, because we are all interested 
in the advancement of the great industry 
which lies at the bottom of all the in- 
dustries of the United States. Without 
the products of the soil, our country 
would beof no use in the world. I believe 
in jiist such associations as this, and all I 
hope is that, as a rule, you will have peo- 
ple talk to you about things that they 
have investigated. What I have said 
was simply because they got hold of me 
and forced me to say something. I am 
very thankful to meet so many of the 
farmers of Wisconsin, and I hope here- 
after some time, we may all meet again. 



lRmer's duty to his school. 

By C. W. 6AEFIELD, Lansing, Michigan* 



iifife ^aper. 



hool8 — Are the foun- 
al progress in our coun- 
farmers and farmers' 
noulded for their life- 
ir precincts, and we 
: stand in the way of 



their highest development in method 
and results. We can afford bo take time 
in a farmers' institute to discuss their 
weaknesses and lay plans for their bet- 
terment. 
No Children to Send.— There is no 
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excuse in the fact that many of ub have 
DO children to send. The effect of poor 
tuition is felt by all, and I have no sym- 
pathy with people who raise a family of 
children and send them to school, sim- 
ply to get them out of the way, with no 
farther thought concerning their en- 
vironments when away from the parent- 
al eya This carelessness with regard 
to the education of children through 
their associations, is a fault which 
threads into every rural district. 

Radical Errora— The following I 
name as the most radical errors that 
crop out prominently in our system of 
Bchools: 

1. It is desirable to secure the maz- 
imom length of term of schoo) most for 
the minimum amount of money. 

2. The number of days in the school 
room multiplied by the number of 
hoars per day determines the value of 
the schooL 

3. Money used in embellishing school 
premises is wasted. 

4. Children attending a rural school 
are quite safe in their moral develop- 
ment 

5. It is natural for little girls to be 
Doat in their appearance and manners; 
but boys are of a rougher type and must 
have "full swing," and no matter how 
they are attired. 

6. As soon as children can walk to 
school, they should go, so as to be out 
of the way, because they are only a nuis- 
&noe at home; and it is the teacher's 
business to care for them and instruct 
theoL 

Importanoe of Ghxxi Teachers.— 
^0 the good farmer I would put the 
featter in this way: A well-bred animal 
can not be trusted to a poor hired man. 
Vou seek the most trusty and skilled 
help to care for your high-bred stock, 
and then you look personally after their 
development. You can not afford to do 



less by your children. The matter of 
compensation to the hired man or woman 
to whom you consign them at school is 
of little importance, provided you get 
the right help. The herdsman who 
simply feeds, waters and cards, is unfit 
for his place. *He must study the indi- 
viduality of the animals and suit his 
attention to their needs. The teacher 
must have the **herd*' of children close to 
his heart, and if properly equipped for 
his work in mind and sympathies, the 
work is not simply six hours per day, but 
all of his waking hours. The farmer 
should demand this for his children acnd 
pay for it commensurately. 

"What Tuition Oonsists In.— Tu- 
ition is not simply assignment of lessons 
and listening to recitations. Thousands 
of things in the outside world can be 
made to contribute to the moulding 
power in the school-room, and every 
parent should appreciate the instruction 
that may be given in the fields and 
woods and by the roadside. If you are 
fortunate to secure a teacher who can 
grasp this work, do not for your child- 
ren's sakes repress the efforts by ac- 
counting the hours which the teachers 
spend with pupils out-of-doors, giving 
them glimpses into the great world 
about them, as lost in settling up the 
wages for the term. 

A Disoourag'lnsr Feature. — One of 
the most discouraging features of our 
common school training is, that the ac- 
companiments of the instruction given 
are in such discordance with the best 
things to be taught. Children are 
expected to be neat, orderly, methodical 
etc.; in truth to grow in those attributes 
of character which will, later, aid them 
in getting a comfortable living and en- 
joying to the fullest extent the income 
of thrifty habits. They are to acquire 
these attributes of character in a school- 
house that has less care than an ordinary 
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horse-stable; upon crrounds that are not 
cared for as well as the average meadow; 
at a place where no respect for public 
property is expected; in truth, the 
most general excuse for want of atten- 
tion to school premises is that the child- 
ren will so soon destroy their comeliness. 

Why Boys Are Destruotiva— Is 
it a wonder that boys throw stones 
through the windows of empty houses 
when their parents expect they will, 
without compunction, pull a clap-board 
from the school-house at will? Is there 
80 much to blame in a child who breaks 
a twig from a valuable ornamental 
shrub, when his father's excuse for not 
planting shrubbery about the school 
premises, is that the boys will destroy 
every green twig anyway, and there is no 
use in planting anything? 

Bespeot the Kigrhts of Others.— 
There is no surer way to teach children 
respect for the rights of others than to 
practice it upon the school grounds. 
There is no surer way of inculcating 
principles of correct taste than under 
the guidance of the teacher, in making 
delicately beautiful every nook and cor- 
ner about the school-house and grounds. 
There is surely nothing that can be 
taught the average girl and boy from the 
farm that will ultimately give them 
more pleasure than facts concerning 
trees, plants, insects and animals about 
them; and there is no discipline superior 
to learning to record accurate and hon- 
est observation. 

The Sohool House— Should be kept 
sacred to school purposes; should be 
maintained as a model of neatness. Not 
an obscene mark should be allowed to 
remain on it for a day. The closets 
should be kept tidy and in a perfect 
state of repair, and the girls* closet should 
be so arranged by planting of shrubbery 
as to have a somewhat secluded walk to 
iii Parents and offioen cannot demand 



less of a teacher, than that his association 
at the children's games and about the 
premises, shall be so intimate that he 
shall know about the tendencies, if there 
be any, toward corruption of morals. 

The seeds of the worst forms of im- 
morality are sown at our schools, and for 
their rapid development our i>arent8 
are directly responsible, owing to their 
utter neglect of matters at schooL 

Country Boys — Are too often coun- 
try boors, and grow up to be utterly 
careless of manners, of dress and ad- 
dress, because courtesy and tidiness of 
apparel are not expected of them. Many 
a gentlemannered woman is worried daily 
over the coarse, thoughtless husband, 
simply because as a school-boy he was 
not given proper tuition in the ameni- 
ties of life which were dubbed by hia 
elders as ''city f angles." 

The Farmer's Duty— To his school, 
farther demands that he should think 
enough of his children to keep them at 
home, and teach them the *4ns and 
outs" of the farm, until they are of a 
suitable sohool age. There are worlds 
of things for the little ones to learn 
about the farm premises, while their 
little bones are hardening, and it is 
brutal to compel them to set upon hard 
benches several hours a day. Parents 
should* give attention to these early 
years of tuition, and not delegate it to a 
stranger. 

The Mother^s Duty.— But mothers 
often say to me: *'! have no time for 
this work, and the little ones, and 
must send them to the teacher, who is 
employed for the work." Without far- 
ther argument I must answer firmly 
and feelingly: '*Then you ought not to 
be a mother." Home, childhood and 
parentage lose all their charms when 
parents can not spend time to guide ths 
germinating minds, for whose existence 
they are responsible. 
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Tour Duty— To your teacher does 
not rank among the lesser duties. Onoe 
given an instructor suited to the work, 
h« should secure your keenest sym- 
pathy, and most earnest support. Only 
in this way can the tuition secure its 
beet fruition. New methods should be 
secured kindly; and all their social ac- 
companiments, which combine enter- 
tainments with instruction, that are in- 
Btitated in connection with the school 
life, should be warmly 8upi)orted; and 
to ensure the highest benefits there- 
trom the spirit and enthusiasm of the 
jnnion should pervade the homes of the 
Khool patrons. Singing, writing, read- 
ing, and spelling schools, lyceums and 
debating dubs, oiganized by earnest, 



original and enthuastio teachers, should 
interest erery parent as well as child. 

Our Teaohera— But a small propor- 
tion of those who attend rural schools 
ever haye opportunities of academic and 
coUegate courses. But if our common 
schools are made what they may be, the 
leaders of the next generation will large- 
ly be those, whose only certificate of 
graduation will be for attendance at the 
country schools. Let us not forget our 
duty, but begin now to take an abiding 
interest in the education of our child- 
ren and use erery means in our power 
to arrange for the best tuition, with 
pleasant and sympathetic environments; 
and show our interest in the growing 
ones by our presence and encouragement. 



THE APIARY. 

9y Hrs. HILLS, Sheboygan Coimty, Witi 
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A Woiuaa'B SIzperieBoe.— A re- 
cent writer on the subject of bee-keeping 
baB remarked, that to conduct an apiary, 
fitccestfuUy, reqiures more study, ex- 
perience and skill, than to guide a steam- 
•hip across the Atlantic ocean. In view 
Buch a statement as this, it wotdd 
preposterous for a novice with only 
or years' experience, and a woman at 
to attempt to give much inf orma- 
in regard to this industry. But 
lonsidering the numerous letters re- 
eired from women, earnestly asking as 
the poesibiUty of thus obtaining bread 
Dr themselves and their children, an ao- 
Bunt of ooe woman's experience in the 
%>rk, may not be oilt of place; and as 
itfiide the ranks of bee-keepers, very 



little attention has been given to the 
subject, some general ideas gleaned from 
the studies of advanced apiarists may 
be of interest. Were the question to 
arise here to-night as to the source from 
whence noeets were obtained, before the 
sugar cane was brought from its native 
India and domesticated in Europe and 
the more Western world, how many 
could give an immediate and intelligent 
answer? We are told, that although 
there are evidences of the very high an- 
tiquity of the sugar industry in India 
and China, yet its development in all 
other countries is of comparatively re- 
cent date, and that the introduction of 
the sugar cane into Europe appears to 
have been one of the results of the 
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Crusades . It was grown in the island of 
Cypress about the middle of the twelfth 
century, from thence, at a later time, 
transplanted to Madiera, and at the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century, 
was carried from the latter island to the 
West Indies. The first sugar refinery 
of which we find any notice, was one in 
Dresden about the year 1600. Still, the 
manufacture of sugars in the countries 
to which it had been introduced, made 
but slow progress, and on account of its 
deamess, its use was limited to the 
wealthy. Sugar appears to have been 
but vaguely known to the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. A line from a Latia poet 
indicates a knowledge of its existence 
merely as a curious fact. 

Antiquity of Bee-Keepinff.— The 
question, from what source did all the 
teeming populations of ancient times and 
of the succeeding middle ages obtain 
their sweets, becomes one of considerable 
interest. As possibly affording some clue 
to the solution of this question, there 
may be found, it is said, in one of the 
earliest extant treatises on botany, writ- 
ten in the third century before Christ, an 
allusion to *' honey in reeds '*; just as a 
similar treatise at the present day might 
contain an allusion to *' sugar in beets." 
The phrase is certainly a very suggestive 
one, and appears to indicate that the 
word honey at that time was used in 
much the same sense as is the word sugar 
with us. More than two thousand years 
have passed since the ancient botanist 
wrote his treatise; and the curious honey 
producing reeds, of which he knew so 
vaguely, have made their way around the 
globe, and played their part in shaping 
the civilization of a new hemisphere. 
How familiar to our ears have become the 
accounts in the Bible of the " land flowing 
with milk and honey." And now among 
the old land-marks that are being swept 
away by the relentless Bearchings and 
§if tings of the modem student, in both 



sacred and profane records, we are told 
that this familiar phrase might perhaps, 
be more properly rendered, * * a land flow- 
ing with milk and grape juice.'' What a 
startling idea! If mankind progresses in 
circles, or in spirals, we might almost 
imagine, that we, in our day, had just ai^ 
rived at the same identical point again. 
Grape juice, indeed! Let us hasten for- 
ward to the safe ground where the bee 
is monarch and queen. The earnest 
Semitic and Indian records, Egyptian 
sculptures and papyri, as^well as the 
poems of Homer, all testify to the early 
cultivation of bees, by man, for domee- 
tio purposes. And their frequent repre- 
sentation, in Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
wherein the bee occurs as the symbol of 
royalty, clearly shows, that their econo- 
my, with a monarch at its head, was 
known. A hive, too, figured'On a very 
ancient tomb at Thebes, is evidence of 
the early domestication of the bee there; 
and of how early, even historically, it 
was brought under the special dominion 
of man. 

Bee Literature.— It was estimated, 
over three hundred years ago, by De 
Montfort, who then wrote a work on 
bees in French, that between five and 
six hundred authors had preccdad him on 
the subject of bee-keeping. Most of tliese 
books were written in Latin and are lost 
to the world, very few having been hand- 
ed down to us. From remote antiquity 
the practice has prevailed in I^ypt of 
collecting great numbers of hives in ^oa- 
sels on the Nile, and transporting tliexn 
from pasture to pasture according to th.a 
succession of flowers in the different tlia- 
tricts. A somewhat gimil^ practice pre- 
vails on the Rhone in France; and tlie 
conveying of bees from place to place, 
has been usual inQreece, Asia Minor aaxd 
Persia, from the earliest tunes. Strmn^a 
to say, it is claimed that the honey^-tto^ 
was not a native of the western oontizica^t. 
We are told that, witb«at doobli tlftece 
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were no honey-bees here until introduced 
by the Caucasian race. This seems the 
more strange as, it is said, that all the 
continents and islands of the eastern hem- 
iBphere abound with them . It is one more 
illustration of the inextncable puzzles 
connected with the geographical distribu- 
tion of animals. Mt. Hybla in Sicily, on 
account of its great variety of odorifer- 
ous flowers and abimdance of honey, has 
been poetically called the empire of bees, 
and Hymettus in Attica is in the same 
"way famous. The Grerman black or 
brown bee is the variety best known; as 
through aU the ages, it has been most 
widely distributed. We find, however, 
that the Italians were known, both to 
Aristotle and Virgil, who sang of the 
variegated, golden bee. It is said that 
the wider distribution of the German bee 
can only be accounted for by considering 
the more vigorous, pushing habits of the 
G^ermanic races of men; who not only 
overran and infused new life into south- 
em Europe, but have vitalized all Christ- 
endom. 

An Important Industry .—At the 
ii^nTiTin.1 meeting of the North American 
Bee Keepers' Society, held at Detroit in 
1885, President Willets, of Michigan 
Agricultural College* in his address of 
welcome, used these words: 

"Yours is no insignificant industry. 
You represent three miUion colonies of 
bees, with an annual product of surplus 
honey of a hundred milhon pounds, and 
the production is annually increasing. 
The best minds in the field of science have 
contributed to the more successful promo- 
tion of the industry. They have studied, 
observed, experimented and written 
About bees and their habits, until we know 
how best to rear them and how best to 
utilize their harvest of sweetness; so that, 
to use the words of a learned judge of 
one of our courts, the bee has become al- 
most as completely domesticated as the 
oow. Its habits and its instincts have 
been studied until it can be controlled 
with nearly as much certaintv as any of 
oar domestic animals, and tnere is far 
lesi danger of sexious injury from the 

10 



bee than from the dog. For many 
years the burden of the efforts of our 
most prominent apiarists has been to in- 
duce our government to extend to api- 
culture proper recognition and protec- 
tion, as one of the important national 
industries." 

One result has been, that through 
the efforts of Prof. C. V. Riley, of the 
Agricultural Department at Washing- 
ton, and others, the government has es- 
tablished an Apicultural Department, 
and is conducting an experiment station 
at Aurora, IlL, under the charge of Mr. 
W. McLain. 

Special Education.— The Michigan 
Agricultural College also makes a spec- 
ialty in bee cultmre, having established 
an experimental apiary, in charge of 
Prof. A. J. Cook, where pupils may re- 
ceive practical instruction in the habits 
and propagation of bees. The managers 
of State and county agricultural fairs 
have also done much to encourage 
this industry, having sometimes offered 
premiums amounting to several hundred 
dollars, for the best display of bees, 
honey, and implements for the apiary. 
In his maunal of the apiary, Prof. Cook 
says: 

"Apiculture, in adding so immense- 
ly to the productive capital of the coun- 
try, is worthy, as an ai-t, to receive the 
e'icom*agement and fostering care of the 
State. All this annual crop of a hundred 
million pounds of gathered nectar woud 
go to waste, were it not for the apiarist 
and his bees. MiUions of wealth are an- 
nually lost to the world, through ignor- 
ance of bee-culture; for it may be doubted 
if, in almost any district of country, 
the number of bees kept is so great as 
nearly to exhaust the floral resources; 
and in all probability, this industry may 
yet become a much greater source of 
wealth than it is at present. Alicady a 
large amount of honey is annually con- 
sumed, in the various industries, of pork- 
packing, tobacco, and other manutao- 
tures. The commercial value of bees- 
wax is also very great, and if it were 
possible to ascertain the total of the 
quantity produced, it would cause great 
surprise at the amount of valuable ma- 
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terial derived from a source apparently 
BO insufficient. Mr. Robert Eldridge, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, states the annual yield 

^4» . :~ ^"Tsia alone, to be nearly 

this is nearly all con- 
so large is the quantity 
le ceremonies of the 
rly 500 tons are annually 
rreat Britain." 
bee-keeping is taught in 
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of seed. This fact led to the importation 
of humble-bees from England to New 
Zealand and Australia, a few*years ago. 
There were no humble-bees in Australia 
and adjacent islands; and the red clover 
was f oimd impotent to produce seed. 
Alsike clover, a hybrid between the 
white and the red, 'has shorter flower- 
tubes, which makes it a favorite with' our 
honey bees; and so it gives a full crop of 
seed from the early blossoms. When Mr. 
McLain has developed the coming Ameri- 
can bee, with a tongue seven-sixteenths 
of an inch long, then our farmers will be 
able to raise seed from the first crop of 
red clover; as the honey-bees, imlike the 
humble-bees, will be nimieroxis enough, 
early in the season, to perform the 
necessary fertilization. 

Location of ApiaJT*— I^i locating an 
apiary, of course this matter of bee-pas- 
ture is the first to be considered. In 
this locality, a great part of the honey 
crop is gathered from white clover; 
though occasionally something is ob- 
tained from dandelion, apple-bloom and 
linden. I have never been able to obtain 
anything whatever, from buck-wheat, 
or from any fall-bloom. I began to 
keep bees in the* spring of 1884, with 
two colonies of hybrids, in old-style box- 
hives. Never having examined a colony 
of bees, nor seen a swarm, my know- 
ledge of the business was entirely theore- 
tical. A good deal of time had been 
given, during the previous winter, to the 
study of various bee-books and periodi- 
cals, treating on the subject; and some 
lessons in the use of a handsaw and 
a ladder were attempted in a very 
private way, in which necessity was the 
only teacher. 

Inaplements for the Apiciry.— -Vari- 
OTis implements necessary in the hiving 
of swarms, and in other difficult opera- 
tions, had been prepared. Thus equip- 
ped, matters went well that first season 
—much better than there appeared 
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foason to expect, from a first effort 
Perhaps two-thirds of the time, during 
all those spring, summer and autunm 
months was spent in the apiary work- 
ing, watching and experimenting. On 
aooount of the difBcult nature of the 
work, it is not tiiought advisable, for a 
beginner, to undertake the care of more 
than a very small number of colonies. 
And it might be as well to understand, 
at the very outset, that without a genu- 
ine lore for the pursuit, it is probably, 
worse than useless to attempt to engage 
In it, as it has been estimated that not 
more than two per cent, of all those who 
undertake the business make it a suc- 
cess. They like the honey, and the 
money, but are not particularly partial 
to the society of the bees,— especially 
when the remarks of the latter, become 
somewhat pointed and personaL 

BnthuBiasm "Will Succeed.— En- 
thusiasm will carry one through many 
difficulties and thus, by means of natural 
and artificial swarming, the result of the 
first sunmier's work was an increase, 
from two to ten colonies; seren of which 
were placed in the cellar for winter, and 
three packed on summer stands, and the 
following spring found every colony in 
excellent condition. Thus far, success 
in 'wintering has been my one strong 
point, and whether placed in cellar, or 
left on summer stands^ no colony has 
eiver failed to oome safely through the 
winter. And as successful wintering 
ought, perhaps, to imply successful bee- 
keeping, it may be well to describe the 
methods by which this success has been 
obtained, and then decide whether, as 
appears to me, it has simply depended 
on providing abundant food and warmth. 
In studying this subject of wintering, 
my attention was early drawn to what 
appeared to me two very importaut con- 
ditions, neoeisary in attaining the best 
TCBOiti; L «., oontraotion of the brood 



chamber in winter and early spring, and 
profection after removal from the cellar, 
from the cold waves of the spring 
months. 

The Bpve.--The problem involving 
the method by which these desired re- 
sults might be obtained, defied all at- 
tempts at solution for many months. 
But after much study the answer slowly 
evolved itself out of the chaos, and cross- 
wise frames, in Langstroth simplicity 
hives, secured the two-fold advantage of 
contraction of the brood chamber and 
spring protection. On the approach of 
cold weather, chaff division-boards, two 
inches thick, were placed all around the 
inside of the hive, thus contracting the 
brood chamber one-half. Six or seven 
cross-wise frames, containing not less 
than thirty pounds of clean stores, were 
then hung lengthwise in the snug nest, 
thus economizing heat, and bringing aU 
stores within easy reach of the bees. 

Stored in the Oellar.— Thus packed, 
and placed in the cellar with chaff cush- 
ions over the frames, the temperature 
has been sometimes allowed to descend 
almost to the freezing point, without 
visible effect upon the bees, and thus pro- 
tected they have been removed to sum- 
mer stands in spring with entire freedom 
from that most disheartening of all diseas- 
es to the beekeeper,— "spring dwind- 
ling. "The temperature of the ceUar has 
varied from 85* to 50*, remaining most 
of the time at about 40.* For outside 
wintering, each hive after being packed 
as above described has an additional out* 
side case, or dry goods box placed over 
it packed with three or four inches of 
chaff. 

Protection of Colony.— A colony 
thus protected, with two inches of chaff 
inside the walls and three or four inches 
outside with chaff cushions above the 
frames and abundance of stores within 
easy reach appears to defy the effects of 
our very coldest weather. This method 
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completely capped and ripened by tbm 
bees. To this end, the practice of th« 
so-called tiering-up system appears in- 
dispensible and, if it is designed to find a 
market in the large cities, it seems best 
to use the highest priced white poplar 
sections and shipping crates, — ^the latteir 
to hold no more than one tier of sections 
and not over twenty-five pounds. There 
also appears to be a demand for a neat 
small six pound crate. By the use of 
tin or wood separators between the sec- 
tions while being filled, a beautiful uni- 
formity may be secured and these uni- 
form sections may be sliipped with much, 
less danger of leakage. The removal of 
all propolis or bee-glue from the sections 
should never be neglected if it is desired 
to place upon the market a first-elasi 
product. All these precautions neces- 
sitate a very great amount of extra la- 
bor. 

A Labor of Lovo.— Thus far this 
has been a labor of love with me and 
done without much expectation of re- 
ward other than the satisfaction of do- 
ing good work. For, outside the large 
cities, honey is usually honey, if the 
quality is good, without much regard to 
its general appearance. And now the 
question is being continually asked, "is 
bee-keeping a good business for women?** 
It would seem that in this artificial, 
high pressure age, with its stimulous of 
hot-house culture and the dire necessity 
of keeping up with the crowd, that any 
occupation tending to lift man out of 
himself and bring him nearer to nature, 
must be a blessed boon, and especially ae 
for women with their more sedentary 
employments. 

A Parmer's Life.— In the same way 
it would seem that a farmer, taking life, 
as it were, at first hand, must occupy 
the most healthful, natural and proper 
position in which it is possible for mm 
to be placed and that, thus placed, he 
might be most likely to secure immunitgr 
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from the hurry and worry of nineteenth 
oentury unrest and the dread malady of 
thought — of unavailing and fruitless 
conjecture. In the struggle for exist- 
ence how often the question wUl arise as 
to who is fittest to survive. Is it the 
generous, the pious, the noble-hearted, 
the forgiving, the humble, the truthful, 
the honest and the kind — or those who 
are strongest in selfishness, in craft, in 
hyi)ocrisy, in brute force, in false pre- 
tence, in unscrupulousness, in cruelty 
and in avarice? Alas, how many will 
fail by the way, mental or physical 
wrecks. 

A Panacea for Human His.— Let 
cne suffering from the attacks of this 
latter day disease — < too much think- 
ing — try, for instance, as a remedy , jpull- 
ing weeds. It has been afOrmed in all 
•eriousnees by one who knows whereof 
bespeaks, thatjpuZZin^ weeds has more 
than once proved an antidote for many 
of the ills of life. Let him try cultivat- 
ing a strawberry patch and breathe the 
odor of the freshly turned earth; let him 
try keeping a colony of bees and see what 
free air and sunshine will do for him, and 
if poBBible, let him accompany his army 
of little work people to the woods for an 
hour and watch them as with their tiny 
hmshee and baskets they gather the pol- 
ka from the elder tassels in early spring, 
or listen to their murmuring music as 
tiMy sip the nectar from the linden bloe- 
•MBS In later sunmier. Let him there 
iBhale the life-giTlng essenoes of balsam 
smd piaey of woaiei and fenui and wild 
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THE CABEIAGE HORSE. 

By A. 0. FOX, Dane County, Wis. 
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he should stand well np in the with^xm. 
He should carry a lengthy, well arched 
neck, surmounted by a cleanly chiseled 
head, free from meat, and with the vis- 
age of a thoroughbred. Hit back should 
be of medium length, not too much in- 
clined to arch, and coupled strong inth» 
loins to a long, smooth hip. His tail 
should come out well up, and float grace- 
fully behind when in motion. He should 
have a good depth of girth, and a weE 
sprung barrel. His limbs and feet should 
be absolutely sound, not too long be- 
tween the joints, and not too straight in 
the hind legs, that he may have his feet 
well under him and have easy, graoefid 
hock action. His action should be high, 
bold and square, and with sufficient 
speed to roll off eight to twelve miles an 
hour with eafie and grace. His disposi- 
tion should be spirited and intelligent^ 

A Source of Pride.— Wherever this 
horse is employed, whether in the plow, 
on the road, or before the family car- 
riage, you flnd him performing his duty 
with ardor, energy — a source of pride 
and satisfaction to his owner. 

Demand and Supply.— That there 
is a strong demand for these horsee, and 
a very meagre supply, is beyond question- 
Our Eastern and Southern markets an 
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daily visited by representative buyers, 
not only of this country but of Euroi>e, 
greedily seeking to capture every fine 
carriage and park horse they can lay 
hand on, at prices which yield very 
handsome returns to the eyeful breed- 
er. At Lexington, Ey., I recently met a 
gentleman who was buying carriage 
horses for a firm in Liverpool I saw 
him pay $1,600 for a pair of nicely 
matched five-year-olds. They were bays 
with black points, 15}^ hands, and 
weighed about 2,300 lbs. They could 
trot in about 3 minutes, and were stand- 
ard-bred. This gentleman told me he 
had great difficulty to find such; that 
tkey were either too small and plain or 
too sluggish and drafty in appearance to 
meet the requirementa 

Good Ck>8chers Scaroe.— In a let- 
ter recently received from a firm of ex- 
tensive horse dealers, of Chicago, they 
express their views as follows: 

**We are dealers in coach and driving 
horses; can see at a glance how very 
scarce good coachers are becoming all 
through the country, and it costs no 
more to raise a ooacher than a draft 
horse, and you get nearly if not quite 
double for him. It seems as though the 
breeders have entirely lost sight of all 
classes of horses but heavy ones." 

Qreat sums of money have been in- 
vested in breeding the American trotter. 

The Draft Horse Interest. — The 
breeding of draft horses has reached vast 
proportions. To say nothing of the grow- 
ing horse interests of the Eastern and 
Middle States, we find horse ranches of 
great wealth and magnitude in the West. 
Among them are the Post Percheron 
Horse Co., of Wyoming, with 4,000 horses; 
The Percheron Norman Horse Co., of 
Colorado, 5,000 horses; Blunt & Evans, 
of Oregon, with a ranch of 7,000 horses. 
These are but samples of the many. 

Ocffriage Horse Breedera— Where 
ahall we turn to find breeders who are 
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Cleveland Bay Society in England, in 
his address which is published in the 
London Live Stock Journal. My other 
authority is Stonehenge, one of the most 
celebrated English writers upon the 
horse, who treats of the Cleveland Bay in 
a chapter headed **other mixed breeds." 
That the Clevelands possess a great 
amount of English Cart blood is abun- 
dantly evident from perusal of some of 
their pedigrees. 

Th» French Ooaoher.— I have seen 
but a very few grades got by French 
Coaohers, and can scarcely express an 
opinion. The French Coachers are a prod- 
uct of the Arabian horse and the English 
thoroughbred and their get ought to 
be fine styled; but as to their gait, I be- 
lieve they will not produce suflicient 
^>eed, although it is claimed that some 
of them trot in France. I also believe 
that the color of the get will not be 
Bufficiently uniform to be satisfactory. 
I have noticed several imported French 
Coachers with very bad white markings^ 
a great objection in carriage horses. 

The Amerioaji Trotter. — While 
some of the American trotters are under 
size, yet I believe that, up to the present 
time, they have given us the greatest 
number of our best carriage horses, and 
I believe that to the largest and best 
styled types of the standard American 
trotter, we must look for our sires. So 
far as my personal observation has ex- 
tended, the finest carriage horses I have 
ever seen were got by sons and grand- 
sons of Mambrino Chief and out of dams 
by old Indian Chief, or his son. Indian 
Chief was by Blood's Black-Hawk, he by 
Hill's Vermont The dam of Indian 
Chief was by Ned Forrest, (Not Edwin) 
by young Bashaw, he by imported Grand 
Bashaw. 

Indian Chief's 2d dam was by Doun- 
ing'B Bay Messenger, the latter breeding: 



though both sire and dam to imp. Mes- 
senger. 

The Kentucky Highlanders have also 
produced many fine carriage horses. 

Kesults by OroBsingr. — I have seen. 
very excellent results produced by cross- 
ing large Mambrino and Hambletonian 
sires on dams of the now nearly extinct 
Morgan type, and mares from that 
branch of the English Coach family 
which relate to the celebrated Rainbow 
Bockingham stock; Eainbow Kockinff- 
ham was a son of North Star, and I be- 
lieve traced directly thence to a thoroogh- 
bred. This English Coach cross ha» 
some objectionable features, however, 
among which is a tendency to feather 
about the limbs and a little ooarsenefla, 
and the feet none too good. 

A Hint to the "Wise.— It will be no- 
ticed that all these families named run 
back not very remotely to the thorough- 
bred, from which fact we may gain a 
hint for our future benefit; provided al- 
ways, that we select animals which have 
been properly toned down by judicious, 
admixture of the best American trotting 
blood, and of the largest families. It 
must be remembered that the thoroug- 
bred is no longer a very small horse. 
Many of our best thoroughbreds are 
large enough. I have seen imported an- 
imals weighing 1200 to 1350 lbs. I think 
imported London will weigh over 1200 
lbs. But we do not need to go so far 
for what we require, since the very blood 
and characteristics we desire are em- 
bodied in some of our best American 
trotting families. 

We may, therefore, select such standard 
trotting-bred sires as approach nearest 
to our ideal of the carriage horse, and 
which have shown their ability to im* 
pkrt to their offspring the required 
characteristic of size, style, color and 
soundness. 
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Th9 Mare — Should approach the 
neaiaat poesible to the required tjpe 
■tanding 15 to 16}^ hands, and weighing 
M50toi;300 lbs. She must have a kind 
dispositioi^ nice st>le and action, and 
rich, solid oolor. She should have a good 
tail, well carried; a smooth even contour, 
free from coarsenees about the hips, al- 
thouffk if she should be a little open in 
the ribbing-up, she is likely to be all the 
better breeder for it. She should stand 
well up in the withers; her neck good 
length and rather fine, with a moderate 
sized bony head. Above all, she must be 
t mare of good nerve and vigor, with a 
dear, full, expressive eye, indicating that 
■he has intelligence and power, and a 
desire to use it Such mares will usually 
be found to contain a predominence of 
food trotting blood, and, although they 
may fall considerably short of being 
standard-bred, they are a useful and 
valuable dasa of matrons, and within 
our reach. 

BreedtoaPorpose.— But we must 
breed dose to a definite purpose. If we 
ever wish to produce valuable oarriage 
horses we must keep clear of the under- 
Mzed, kw-aeoked, low-striding trotter. 



as also of the cold-blooded, heavy di^ft 
horse, although each may be right in its 
sphere. 

Breed From the Best.— We have 
now reached that epoch in stock breed- 
ing when we must breed from the very 
best attainable, if we would cope«ucces8- 
fully with the strong competition which 
surrounds us. If it be a draft horse, let 
him be the best of recorded sires. If it 
be a carriage horse or a trotter, select 
from the best families of standard, regis- 
tered, American trotting blood. 

An Aznerioan Product.— In breed- 
ing the American carriage horse, we have 
a great advantage in the fact that we do 
not need te go abroad for our sires, nor 
depend upon imported pedigrees. We 
can select them intelligently, after hav- 
ing seen their sires and dams and know- 
ing their history. They are strictly an 
American product, and in their patron- 
age and improvement we are aiding in 
the establidiment of a valuable Ameri- 
can breed, which is already a wonderful 
example of what selection and education 
will do, and which has excited the ad- 
miration and opened the purse-strings of 
the world— the American trotting horse* 
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HORSE-BREEDINa IN WISCONSIN. 

By JOHN M. TBTJE, Baraboo, Wifl. 



Stcmib $a{rer» 



400,000 Horses.— There are some 
400,000 horses in the State of Wisconsin. 
Their valuation, as given by our last 
census report is approximately equal to 
that of cattle, swine and sheep com- 
bined. An industry bearing so dose re- 
lations to the interests of the farmers of 
the State, and of such grand proportions, 
is entitled to our careful consideration. 
In opening the discussion upon the topic 
of horse-breeding, taken in connection 
with other farm enterprises, I wish to 
speak specially of that work as carried 
on by the average farmer, and to claim 
for it a degree of pleasure and profit 
equal to any other live stock enterprise. 

The Beat Success — In this field re- 
quires a natural and well-developed love 
for the work, an intelligent appreciation 
of the animal handled, and a business 
tact that recognizes the demands of the 
market, and brings its products to meet 
the requirements of such market. Men 
of means, who make the raising of fine 
farm stock merely a diversion, regardless 
of the elements of profit and loss that 
result from these enterprises, do not 
oome within the limits of this paper. 
But for the horse-breeding farmer to 
blindly interpose his prejudices or 
whims, as applied to lines of breed- 
ing, and the quality of the animal 
he shall raise, between his financial in- 
terests and the market, is a kind of 
lolly that reflects seriously upon the in- 
telligence and business capacity of its 
possessoE. 



Few farmers can safely make the raii- 
ing of horses a specialty to the extent 
that dairying, beef production and sheep 
husbandry are frequently carried, for 
except for special work, labor upon the 
farm and the raising of colts should be 
a combined interest. 

Keep Brood Marea— The farmer 
who has been accustomed to do his farm 
work with one team of horsee. kept 
specially for work, and worked hard, 
may profitably keep four brood mares 
instead. The work will be more satis- 
faotorily done, while the production of 
four good colts' annually, will add very 
materially to the income from the farm. 
Fall Oolts. — When the brood mares are 
made the work animals upon the farm, 
fall colts may be raised to such an ex- 
tent as to prevent those interruptions in 
work which might occur from the ex- 
clusive raising of spring colts. The fall 
colts, running with well-fed dams dur- 
ing winter, make a very satisfactory 
growth during that time, and go upon 
pasture in the spring on nearly equal 
terms with their spring cousins of a few 
months greater age. The fall oolt at 
eighteen months is often equal in size 
to the two-year-old spring oolt of simi- 
lar breeding. 

Inducements.— The statement that 
no more feed is required to keep the 
good colt than the good steer of equal 
age, or the boord mare than the dairy 
cow, is accepted by all intelligent hand- 
lers of good stock. From these premLses 
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we enter the claim that no live stock 
industrj offers equal inducements to 
the Wisconsin farmer to the raising of 
good horses. To substantinate this 
fltatement, we have only to cite the uni- 
form, continued and persistent demand 
for good horses that has prevailed for 
years— a demand that increases in di- 
rect ratio to the improvement of our 
stock, unaffected even, by means of 
drouths that have seriously depressed 
the prices of other farm stock. 

Kind to Raise.— What kind of horses 
shall the farmer raise? The horse that 
he is best adapted to handle; that his 
taste and capacity enables him to pro- 
duce at the greatest net gain, due con- 
sideration being given to the cost of 
raising and handling, and the certainty 
and uniformity in quality and selling 
Talue of the entire product of the en- 
terprise 

This bars from consideration, first 'the 
miecellaneously-bred horse, the result of 
ignorance, parisimony and prejudice; 
the product of an indiscriminate hap- 
hazard co-mingling of all popular bloods 
of the past fifty years, giving us, to-day, 
the horse that is oftenest found upon 
our farms, and that, through lack of size 
and lack of quality, richly deserves the 
epithet, "scrub." Second, the little trot- 
ting horse. This animal may be a source 
of diversion, and, in special instances, 
of profit also, to men of leisure means 
and reputation in their chosen work 
hut, while he may be well bred, his 
breeding has looked to the produc- 
tion of a special-purpose animal, and 
the purpose is so difiScult of attain- 
ment, so uncertain in its degree of ex- 
cellence, that he cannot be profitably 
bred by the average farmer. Failing to 
develop speed, his light weight renders 
him nndesirable, and in the general 
market, this waste product ranks little 
batt«r than the scrub. Size has come 



to figure very strongly in the requisites 
of the market horse. It is demanded in 
the typical roadster. It is a necessity 
upon the farm. There seems to be no 
limit for the admiration for it in the 
draft horse. 

The Fine Roadster.— To the farmer 
of fine taste and discrimination, who 
readily recognizes style and finish in the 
horse, and is systematic and persistent 
enough to back these qualities with 
proper feeding, shaping and handling, 
the production of the fine roadster, of- 
fers an enterprise worthy of his. best 
work. Between the breeding of the trot- 
ter, and the draft horse that has in the 
past claimed most attention, the fine 
roadster has been neglected, and to-day 
a rangy, stylish, high -stepping horse, 
of good color, weighing from 1100 5)s. to 
13003)8., brings a high price to the lucky 
owner. The great barrier to the sup- 
ply of the popular demand for these 
horses, is the lack of suitable dams for 
the work, animals of sufficient size, 
style, and finish being rarely found 
upon our farms. Dams of requisite 
quality, crossed with larger types of our 
American-bred trotting horse, or the 
French coacher, animals weighing from 
1,200 to 1,400 lbs., should, with tolerable 
surety, give us excellent results. 

The Heavy Horse.— But, from the 
excess of the demand for, and the uni- 
formity of the product obtained, the lack 
of necessity of special adaptation to, or 
skill in the work, a large proportion of 
our Wisconsin farmers will do best to 
devote their attention to the heavy 
horse. A cross of the full-blooded 
Percheron, Clyde or Shire sire, with ju- 
dicious selections from the dams found 
upon our farms, will give us a class of 
hardy, strong boned colts of attractive 
appearance, early growing to the size 
and form that meet the market require- 
ments, at highly renumerative prices. 
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raising of some special kind of horse. 
The common interest enables them to 
secure better breeding stock, a local 
pride in the project is established, a uni- 
formity of product is obtained, and buy- 
ers are enabled to pay better prices when 
they can find car-load lots of such 
horses as they want, at a single point, 
rather than to be compelled to pick them 
up in different localities. 

Feediner and Handlinsr.— In order 
to attain success in the raising of horses, 
a recognition of a few general prlnoiples 
of feeding and handling our brood stock 
and colts is important. The raising of 
colts has been considered a less certain 
work than the rearing of the young of our 
other domestic animals. Especially has 
the loss of colts at birth, or soon after, 
been so great in some localities as to 
render horse breeding unpopular. Be- 
lieving, as I do, that under proper con- 
ditions the colt may be as safely raised 
as the calf, I wish to consider the im- 
portance of proper food and exercise in 
producing successful results. 

"Weakness of the Tounfir. — In com- 
munities, or in individual cases,, wherr 
general complaint of weakness of th# 
young has been made, the cause has 
usually been traced to insufficient or ir- 
regular exercise, and a too generous 
feeding of grain to breeding stock. 

Both sire and dam should have abun- 
dant exercise, ether given regularly in 
harness or by their being allowed a free 
run in a commodious yard. A box 
stall is insufficient room for exeroise. 
These animals should never be fak 
Good hay, straw and wheat bran, should 
mainly constitute their feed. Com, 
corn-meal, barley and molasses, and 
other corbonaceous food, given to put 
the animal in good show condition 
should be disoontenanced, and the 
breeder should not only see that his 
brood mares are properly fed and handl- 
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«d, but should also insist that the 
sires be similarly treated. Avoid abrupt 
changes in the feed of the brood mare 
during the period of gestation, especially 
8 sudden change from dry to green feed 
in the spring. Under these circum- 
stances, exercise and accustomed food 
is best continued until after the birth of 
the colt. It is all important that the colt 
should be generously provided for, that 
his growth and development be constant 
and continuotis from birth. The young 
animal that is early stunted never fully 
recovers from the ill treatment. If the 
dam is worked ux>on the farm, the colt 
should be allowed to eat grain with its 
mother. 

If allowed to run with the dam until 
it is five or six months of age, its growth 
will be much more satisfactory than if 
weaned younger. Shut in a roomy box 
stall at weaning time, feed small quan- 
tities of fresh wheat bran and oats often, 
and supply with fresh water and good 
liay. Do not allow the colt to fall off in 
condition, When sufficiently weaned, 
give a run during the day upon fresh 
pasture, giving shelter during storms 
and at night, and continue a generous 
grain ration. 

During the first winter the colt may 
be allowed to eat all the oats and wheat 
bran of equal parts that it will take, if 
it be allowed daily exercise in the open 
air. This combination produces the 
best quality of bone and muscle. Star- 
vation and exposure are not essential in 
rendering the coming horse hardy and 
vigorous. 

The Draft-Bred Oolt— -Should be 
handled for early maturity. If two and 
a half years is the limit of profitable 
feeding of steers for beef, if hogs pay 
best that are sold at eight or nine 
months of age, the same practical prin- 
ciple applied to the colt, would put him 
where the market would want him at 



from three to four years of age. At 
this time he should weigh from 1,300 lbs. 
to 1,400 lbs., and bring from 1150.00 to 
$250.00. 

The draft oolt is a horse upon the 
farm when three years old, and pei^ 
foms his work to the satisfaction of the 
judicious driver and without detriment 
to himself^ 

Improvement of Stock.— In con- 
clusion, allow me to say that while we 
can profitably raise many more horses 
than we have been raising in the past, 
the improvement of the quality of our 
stock is of first importance. If the 
150,000 horses in Wisconsin to-day that 
weigh less than 1100 lbs., and are of so 
inferior a quality as to represent a mere- 
ly nominal value in the market, were,f 
without increase of number, such ani- 
mals as judicious breeding and intelli- 
gent feeding would produce, they would 
represent an increased valuation greater 
than the entire estimated annual dairy 
product of the State; greater than the 
combined valuation of hogs and sheep 
upon our farms, and nearly double the 
amount of our annual beef production. 

Demand Increasing. — Year by year 
the demand for good horses increases. 
Quality is recognized by increased 
prices. In common with other farm en- 
terprises the demand is for better work. 
It requires 250,000 horses annually to 
supply the Chicago market, and nine 
out of every ten of these are for work. 
Horses are to-day doing duty upon our 
city drays, express wagons, omnibus 
and street car lines, as well as in our 
pineries and mining regions, that are un- 
fit for their work from a lack of weight, 
and they will only be tolerated until 
better and heavier teams can be obtain- 
ed to fill their places. 

No Danger of Over-Production.— 
Is there danger of the production of 
good horses being over-done? When 
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idered. 
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scoMion. 

—I would like that Mr. 
Ive minutes to present 
hervy draft horse. 
}eems that that is the 
is not presented here, 
r, while 1 concede what 
I for the other classes 
especially the carriage 
der the interests of the 
)t the state of Wiscon- 
pion the heavy draft 
n mind the certainty 
aised, and the uniform- 
t, and think that many 
nake a failure should 
raising of the carriage 
the heavy horses and 
' a degree of prosperity 
mid not in any other 
3. While I am willing 
maybe just to the rais- 
)reed8 that are requir- 
}, still I think that the 
lid not be diverted from 
sure means of making 
farm by the average 
kill or especial adapta- 
remains in the produc- 
y horses for the market. 



Mr. Fish. — As a matter of fact, the 
farmer will use, as breeders of the farm, 
the same horses as he uses to do the 
work. He can't afford to keep two sets. 
It seems to me to be very necessary in 
order to increase and improve our hors- 
es upon the farm, that we keep none 
but the best. Consequently my plan 
would be to keep only the best for breed- 
ing purposes, and sell those that we do 
not consider first class, and in that way, 
we can, in a few years, very materially 
improve the horses that we have in this 
country. 

Mr. Eooers. — I have listened to the 
discussion on the horse question with 
a good deal of interest, but I have yet to 
learn from it whether the draft horse 
business can be made profitable by farm- 
ers having small farms. I want to ask 
Mr. True whether the rearing of draft 
horses in Wisconsin can be made a speci- 
alty so that a farmer on land worth from 
forty to sixty dollars an acre can buy his 
dams and his sires and then sell at say 
$200 a head at three or four years old, 
and make a success of it without having 
anything else for the dams to do? 

Mr. True. — It will be remembered 
that I addressed myself particularly to 
the average farmer, and I believe, from 
my experience and the experience of my 
neighbors, that, when his farm is adapt- 
ed to the enterprise, it can be made 
as profitable as any other^ branch, at 
least, of farming. It is a fact that a 
colt upon a farm is raised as cheaply if 
not more so than a steer or a heifer of a 
corresponding age. It is a fact that 
it requires probably less to feed 
and to keep the brood mare under the 
best conditions than it does the milch 
cow. Itjis also a fact that heavy horses 
raised in the State of Wisconsin are 
worth more to the business to which 
they are adapted than those that are 
brought over from Iowa, Ulinoia or 
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•ther States, from the fact that our cli- 
mate and our methods of feeding are 
better adapted to the production of good 
kones. It has been stated to me that 



the norses in the pineries, coming from 
the more Southern localities, are much 
more frequently lost in becoming ac- 
climated than OUT Northern horses. 



THE TROTTING ROADSTER. 

37 Dr. S. K. BLAKE, Columbia County, Wii. 



Cfritb ^Kftt, 



!nie Favorite of Man.— The horse 
above all domestic animals is the su- 
preme favorite of man. In the toils and 
pleasures of home life, he is the ever 
willing, and faithful servant. In the 
drudgery of the farm and dray, or 
the ^'pleasure rides of lovers," he bright- 
•Ds our burdens and adds to our joys. 
He bears from the country-home to the 
Tillage church, the worshipping families 
of our land upon each returning sabbath. 
He is the ever swift messenger to go for 
aid when sudden calamity has befallen 
any of the beloved ones of home, and to 
the physician he is more than a servant 
^he is a oompanion; and when to us the 
toils and pleasures of life are ended, it is 
the horse "that draws with measured 
tread the funeral hearse. 

Horse Bnthusiasta— When we con- 
template his usefulness in civilized 
life, it does not seem so strange that 
now and then we find an enthusiast, a 
man who is "cranky" and "horse crazy" 
upon his particular favorite, and in call- 
ing the attention of Wisconsin farmers 
to the trotting horse, I am free to con- 
fess that he is my favorite, and the one 
above all others to be perpetuated by 
the average farmer; for it is from 
the larger families of trotting horses, 



that the "general-purpose horse" is to 
be obtained. The horse 

** That can plow and sow 

And reap and mow. 

Or to the village goylj g9. 

And In a race 

Maintain the pace. 

And win with ease and fi^race.** 
Eminent Statesmen. — General 
Grant proved that he was not only a 
statesman of marked ability, but the 
greatest military cliieftain of his day; 
Washington was a man of kindred parts; 
Lincoln could wield an axe, steer a flat 
boat, write a state paper, and guide the 
ship of state amid the most perilous 
times. Each and all were men of compre- 
hensive minds and broad, liberal viewa 
This enabled them to do many things 
and do them well. They were great, be- 
cause they met great responsibilities of 
a varied character, and served well their 
day and generation. 

Selllngf Value.— When property in 
man was bought and sold, the selling 
value of each person depended somewhat 
upon the variety of work he could ac- 
complish. Apply this principal to 
horses, and we have our most valuable 
type in the general -purpose horse; and 
as I have before stated, it is from the 
trotting families that he can be found in 
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greatest perfection, for it was from the 
oommon stock of the country that the 
trotting horse was obtained, as the cus- 
toms of the people led to the use of the 
carriage instead of the saddle. The 
trotting gait being the most graceful 
one for the carriage, speed at this gait 
soon began to be developed. 

Trials of SpeecL—The spirit in man 
that stimulates him to excel his neighbor, 
was not long in giving expression 
through the trotting horse. It has been 
but about fifty years since this method 
of testing the powers of the horse has 
been extensively practiced, and while it 
must be acknowledged by the friends of 
the trotting horse, that an opportunity 
through him has been given to the bet- 
ting habit among men, and other im- 
moral practices that the baser elements 
of society are ever ready to improve, 
yet there are many profitable lessons 
learned by those who have studied the 
methods that have been crowned with 
greatest success. 

The Suocessful Jockey.— One very 
important lesson, is vthat the most suo- 
cessful jockey is the one who, through 
kindness to the horse, has gained his 
confidence. When this is accomplished, 
then every nerve and fiber of the con- 
fiding horse is subject to the will of his 
master, and so the driver of the fast 
trotter is entitled to a large share of 
the honor; for he must possess a trained 
mind, a steady nerve, quick perception, 
and good judgment, and these are ele- 
ments that improve manhood, and which 
can only be possessed by persons of ap- 
proximately correct habits of life. 

Superiority of the Mare.— The de- 
Telopment of speed in the trotting horse 
has revealed the fact that superiority is 
not alone possessed by the male sex of the 
equine race, as the names of Lady Suf- 
folk, Flora Temple, Goldsmith Maid and 
Maud S. will attest. These have worn 



the champion's crown since 1850, most 
of the time yielding it only for a short 
time to Dexter, St. Julian, 2:115!£, Bams 
and Jay-Eye-See, 2:95£. At the present 
time, the record of Maud S., 2:8^ 
endows her with the proud title ol 
queen of the trotting turf. Jay-Eye- 
See, with his record of 2:9^, earned the 
title of king of his sex. There is but 
one second of time to the advantage of 
the queen, but that is sufficient to prove 
that the power to lead is not always 
with "the sterner sex." 

Origin of Trotters.— "While there are 
nominally a large number of trotting 
families in the United States, yet when 
the subject is fully investigated, it will 
be found that there are three families 
that have produced most of our trotters, 
namely: Messengers, Morgans and pao- 
ers. But already I fancy the voice of 
Huntington is shouting. Bashaw and 
Clay I and to such call by him and oth- 
ers, I would answer, that were it not for 
the blood of old Messenger, through the 
grand-dam of Young Bashaw, the echo 
to the call would have been the only 
answer to the name of Bashaw among 
celebrated trotters; but when this ever 
potent blood has been reinforced with 
another rivulet from the great fountain, 
as in the breeding of Andrew Jackson 
(whose sire was Young Bashaw, and 
whose grand-dam was a daughter of 
Messenger), we come to the paternal 
head of the justly celebrated Clay fam- 
ily. As no trotters of note descended 
from Grand Bashaw, except through this 
son. Young Bashaw, it is both reason- 
able and just to give the honor 
to the family that is continually 
producing trotting speed. I would not 
detract, or belittle in any way, this great 
branch of the Messenger family, and in 
calling attention to the relationship of 
the Bashaws and Clays to Messenger, I 
believe myself to be a truer friend to the 
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family than he who would hide this 
kinBhip hy the suhetitution of an Arab. 
The rivalry and jealousies of breeders, 
▼hose minds are so narrowed by selfish- 
ness that they can see no good beyond 
their own barn-yard, have extolled the 
merits of their own branch, and i)ointed 
to defects in others with such magnify- 
ing powers that the reader of much 
that is written on the subject of trotting 
horses (were he not well posted in i>edi- 
grees) would not for a moment think 
that the Hambletonians, Mambrinos, 
Abdallahs and Clays were all branches 
from the same parent stalk— Messenger, 
the son of English Mambrino, son of 
Engineer, son of Sampson, son of Blaze, 
BOD of Flying Childers, son of the Dar- 
by Arabian. 

Breedinsr Rroblems Solved.— The 
interest that has been given to this class 
of (arm-huabandry in the last quarter 
century, has solved many of the breed- 
ing problems that previous to this time 
were clouded in mystery; but the rea- 
son for the fact that Messenger should 
80 far excel all other thoroughbreds 
in the propagation of ^'trotting instinct" 
in his progeny is still unanswered, al- 
though it is acknowledged by all en- 
lightened h6rsemen that he stands pre- 
eminent above all others, as the most 
reliable source from which to obtain 
winners in trotting contests. They are 
larger sized horses than the average 
thoroughbred, and being kindly dispo- 
Bitioned, they are rapidly supplying the 
place of the "gentleman's carriage horse,*' 
and at the present time there is perhaps 
no branch of the Messenger family that 
i8 60 much sought after as the Mam- 
brino Chiefs, to fill this demand; and 
while they have proved upon many a well 
contested field that they are dangerous 
riTsls of the best i^ speed qualities, 
they are on an average larger than any 
other family of trotting horses. This is 
11 



a very important consideration for ths 
average farmer, for if you breed from rep- 
resentatives of this family, your chance 
to obtain extreme speed is just about 
as good as from any other source, and 
the prospect for obtaining a horse large 
enough to do any kind of work is in- 
creased by the same ratio that they are 
larger than other families. 

Noted Trotters. — Among the noted 
ones of this family may be named, 
Lady Thorn, 2:183^; Woodford Mam- 
brino, 2:21}^, and four other sons and 
daughters in the 2:30 list; besides, he 
has 22 sons who have 71 sons and 
daughters that have records below 2:30. 
Of this number, Mambrino Patchen 
has 13 and Woodford Mambrino has 
11. The- dams of Almont, who has 33 
of his progeny in the 2:30 list, and Pied- 
mont, whose record is 2:173^, Adminis- 
trator, 2:29 J^, Almont Eagle, 2:27, Allie 
West, 2:25, Alpha, 2:25^, Dainty, 2:2G}4 
Director, 2:17, Ella Clay, 2:27, and ten 
others whose progeny have records be- 
tween 2:261^ and 2:21, are all the 
daughters of Mambrino Chief. Thoso 
figures are obtained from the records of 
1885, which are doubtless changed great- 
ly to their advantage at the present 
time, as Almont alone has added six to 
the 2:30 class during the last three 
years. 

The Mambrino Chiefs.- 1 would call 
especial attention to these facts, for the 
reason that the farmer who keeps but 
one span of horses should know where 
to improve the size of the roadster and 
general-purpose class, and not lose in 
quality in any respect that firmness of 
muscle, density of bone, intelligence of 
brain and nerves of steel, all of which are 
X>osses8ed by the trotting families, and 
which it has taken generations to estab- 
lish. For this purpose, there is no 
branch of the Messenger family that 
will rank equal to the Mambrino Chiefs. 
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The Morarans—Occupy the other ex- 

t«.«^ u^:^« A-i^Q smallest of all families 

trses; but when beauty of 
jss of constitution, docility 
indurance, longevity and 
ness are taken into ac- 
ive no superiors It has 
rbial that any person who 
d a typical Morgan and 
is never quite satisfied 
r kind of a horse. 
L Horses.— The Black- 
ly Marrillos, Fearnaughts 
, Daniel Lamberts, Gold- 
Clouds, Herods, Ripan 
ay others of but little less 
Bsentatives of this family, 
rds upon the trotting turf 
be nearly the equal of the 
2:30 list are foxind 308 
brace in the direct male 
I Morgan that have trot- 
I in 2:30 and better; 2:16J{ 
leat, by Lucille Grolddust, 
[X!redited to Morgans, but 
: the blood lines of such 
ilarus and Jay-Eye-See, we 
have a dash of Morgan 
their grand-dams. But 
nsation of the year among 
the announcement by 
I, that he has the evidence 
hat Old Canadian Pilot was 
Sawkins horse, the son of 
n. Accepting this revela- 
and it is no longer a mys- 
who know the marked in- 
be Morgans, together with 
imina) why the blood of 
so potent, when mingled 
)lood of the thoroughbred; 
• possessing these two an- 
dencies was so easily per- 
ndon the gallop and stick 
til the last competitor was 
IT — for it is the compound 
bletonian Pilot, Jr., and the 



thoroughbred that courses proudly 
through the veins of the king and 
queen of the trotting turf. 

Paoers.— Just where they originated 
I shall not attempt to tell, but in the 
statuary of ancient Greece is found the 
likeness of the pacer, and historians 
have occasionally referred to them as be- 
ing among the horses of England in an 
early day. But in later times the thor- 
oughbred overshadowed him, and he 
ranked as plebian while the thorough- 
bred was the patrician. In the early 
settlement of our country, however 
when horseback riding was the only 
ated, and became very common in the 
Eastern States, and as a result at the 
present time there is an admixture of 
his blood in the common stock of the 
country, and especially so in those 
States where horseback riding is most . 
prevalent. So when the pedigrees of cele- 
brated trotters began to be studied, it was 
so often found that in them was mingled 
the blood of 'the pacer, that he soon 
began to be tolerated as a factor in the 
American trotting horse; and at the 
present time the breeder who wishes to 
obtain a phenomenal trotter, will, 
through the light of the last quarter of 
a century, be careful to secure a strong 
infusion of the blood of the once de- 
spised plebian pacer. The pacing 
stallion Blue Bull ranks first as trotting- 
sire, having more 2:30 performers than 
any other horse. The two most celebrat- 
ed trotters of 1886, Harry Wilkes, 
that defeated Phallas in a matched race, 
and Manzaniter, the California four- 
year-old, that was able to defeat the 
best of the age at St. Louis, in the un- 
precedented time of 2:15, 2:17, and 2:163^ 
in three heats, are each amalgams of 
Hambletonian, Clay and pacer. The 
dams of each are pacing bred, it la 
claimed by some that four of the entire 
sons of Justin Morgan inherited pacing 
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elements from their dams, thus making? 
it necessary to divide the honors that 
have been given to Messengers and 
Morgans in trotting victories with the 
pacer — ^the horse that came from no one 
knowns where; but all are quite certain 
that he is going to "jjet there." 

Profit in Breedinfir Roadsterfl.— 
There is a vast amount of capital in- 
vested in breeding-farms all over the 
country, and there is no class of farm 
industry that is more certain to yield 
a good profit than the raising of stylish, 
fast roadsters, and the roadster and 
the trotter are the same animal. Size, 
style, substance, speed, and fashionable 
breeding are the essentials that the 
market demands. 

Suooess Attained.— There is, per- 
haps, no branch of stock raising that re- 
quires so much knowledge of nature's 
laws, and so great wisdom in the adap- 
tation of means to an end, as the pro- 
ducing of this class of horses; but I as- 
Bure you that it is possible for some to 
attain success that is not surpassed by 
any other kind of farm enterprise. I 
have but to present the following figures 
of the Qlenview sale in October, 1886: 

Five staUfans sold for $83,900 00 

Ninety-four brood maree sold for 167, 740.00 

Forty-one oolCs sold for ^ 67, 600.00 

Fcrty-three fillies sold for ft3, 585 00 

Four g«ldings sold for 1,115.75 



The average price for stalllans was $13, 780.00 

The averajce price for brood mares was 1, 678 . 09 

The averaxe price for oolts was 1,600.00 

The arerage price for Allies was 1,840.50 

TneaTeraj^e price for geldiogH was. .. 278.75 

To these figures may be added $50,000 
that has been offered, and refused, for 
some of the best individual trotters, 
proving conclusively that their worth is 
greater than any other class of horses. 

The Horse for the Farmer.— But 
it is not expected that the average farm- 
er will make this branch of husbandry 
a specialty, neither is it advisable for 
him to do so, as the training and de- 



veloping of the horse for speed purpose! 
is the most unpromising business that 
could enlist the energies of the common 
farmer; but this type of horses makes 
the very best general-purpose horse, the 
family carriage horse, the fleet roadster 
—"where time is money,"— the livery 
horse, and the hgrse that will do all 
kinds of farm work, when used from 
oolthood for such purpose, with a fit- 
ness, when all the demands of the farm 
are considered, that is not equaled by 
any other class of horses. This state- 
ment is based upon the fact that he is 
the most highly cultured horse in the 
land. He is under as perfect control 
when at extreme speed as when walking; 
his enduring qualities are surpassed by 
none, and equaled only by the thorough- 
bred; in longevity he surpasses all, and 
being of medium size, he is graceful in 
motion, beautiful in form, and distinct- 
ively American. 

The American Trotter.— In no other 
country can the equal be found of the 
American trotter, and the man who has 
a well matched pair of fashionably bred 
horses of this stock, of about 1,200 lbs, 
weight, will be able to move loads of as 
great weight as economy would dictate,, 
for is there not wisdom in the old New 
England maxim: "Light loads and go 
often, whole carts and fat oxen." The 
inherited qualities of the trotting bred 
horse qualify him for so many different 
places that the opportunities for sale are 
much greater than if his capacities fitted 
him for one kind of work only, and 
especially is this true when a good 
medium sized mare is to be judged. 
Besides the observing breeder will soon 
find that there is much less danger of 
loss in rearing the young from medium 
sized stock, than from the over-grown 
families. 

Breed to a PurDose.— It is import- 
ant that the oreeder of horses should 
know all that can be known of the lawi 
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ot heredity, for it is by conformity with 
nature's laws that the "ideal horse" is 
to be obtained. Scientific breeding oon- 
siBtfi in uniting the strength of inherited 
tendencies upon one definite purpose; 
and rejecting all that is antagonistic — 
the breeder should look well to the con- 
dition of the parent, on both sides, for 
they can only reproduce that which they 
possess. So if you wish a draft horse, 
breed to the best representatives of sire 
and dam of that class, or if you want a 
runner whose breeding entitles you to 



expect a winner, breed from th« rui^ 
ning winners; but if you want a horse 
that will ever be the universal favorite 
in our country, breed to that family of 
trotters that possess most of the quali- 
ties you desire. 

With all due respect for the Scotch- 
man who loves his Clydesdale, the 
Frenchman his Norman, or the English- 
man his thoroughbred, the patriotic 
pride and joy of the American will ever 
dwell with the American Trotting Road 
ster. 






BREEDING TROTTING HORSES. 

By SEYMOUB BBOOES/ Walworth Cojmtj, Wifl. 



4f<ntrt^ $B{rtr. 



Like Befirets Lilce.— There are cer- 
tain essential rules to be observed in suc- 
cessful breeding of animals which have 
been formulated by experience and 
observation. 

Those breeders who have succeeded in 
producing the best types of the breeds 
have been the deep thinkers and mos- 
careful students of heredity. It has be- 
come an acknowledged axiom in breed- 
ing that like begets like; that the off- 
spring will resemble the parents, or some 
remote ancestor, which gives the breeder 
a foundation on which to buUd. 

Well Established Breeds. — We 
have to-day a number of well established 
breeds of horses that have been bred in 
line for a good many years, all good and 
well adapted for some special use. 
Which of all these good breeds shall en- 
gage our individual attention is a point 
tor each breeder to decide for himself. 



The Horses to Breed.— The kind ot 
horses we like best, generally speaking 
will be the ones for us to breed; we will 
be more interested in them, and. derive 
more pleasure and satisfaction in care- 
ing for them. It will not be irksome for 
us to be with them because we like 
them. Which of all the breeds will befit 
do my work, and the surplus command 
a good price in my market? In deter- 
mining this question, there are some 
local considerations not to be overlook- 
ed. If there is some well established 
breed that greatly predominates in your 
vicinity, that fact itself will bring pur- 
chasers for that particular kind of a 
horse, make a market for him right at 
your door, and greatly facilitate your 
chances of sale. If this be the case 
go in with your neighborhood and help 
to make it famous for that breed. The 
greater number of good hoxBOB you 
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group together in one neighborhood, 
the sharper will be the competition for 
them. It will call buyers from a dis- 
tance, knowing the fact that they can be 
obtained by the carload. Another fact- 
or will be that a choice of stallions will 
be kept there, making it more conveni- 
ent in breeding your mares to your 
special kind of horse. Other things be- 
ing equal, I believe a man had better 
breed the horses he likes best. He will 
derive more pleasure from his favorites 
and make a more skilful breeder, if ho 
follows the bent of his inclination. We 
are made up that way, and we can't 
help it. 

The American Trotter.— If there 
are any gentlemen present who have 
not fully decided what kind of a horse 
to breed, and are waiting for more light 
on the subject, allow me to put in my 
plea for my favorite, which is the Ameri- 
can trotting horse. In so doing, I do not 
antagonize any other breed; nor am I here 
to champion any particular family of 
trotting blood. A combination of Ham- 
bletonian, Mambrino Chief, the Clays 
and Morgans, so Intermingled as to pro- 
duce a horse that will weigh twelve or 
thirteen hundred pounds, is my ideal of 
a horse— one that I have thought much 
about, and labored many years to pro- 
duce, with what success you will learn 
farther on. Do not get the idea that I 
am going to champion the track horse, 
and advise farmers to breed him. I leave 
that part of the subject for Mr. McKin- 
ney, who will, no doubt, do it justice. 
It is the larger part of the breed to 
which I wish to call your attention- 
horses that have plenty of bone and 
muscle to do any farm work with ease; 
that have the courage not to be outdone 
in a hard day's work on the farm, or a 
long drive on the road; that have the 
brain that is susceptible of being edu- 
oated into a companion for man, his 



most willing and faithful servant, the 
peer of all animal creation, the best gift 
of a divine father to his children. I do 
not wonder the Arab loved best, next to 
his creator, his favorite horse. 

BreedinfiT the Dam.—- How shall wd 
breed this kind of a horse? If we build 
on a sure foundation, we must make 
the dam the chief corner-stone. A mis- 
take here is fatal to the whole building. 
Any defect in the material used in the 
foundation lessens the value of the 
whole building. You may use the best 
material in the upper stories, still the 
building will be defective. So, also, if 
there is any defect in the dam, a lack of 
size or color, a bad disposition, any weak- 
ness of bone or tendons, want of a vig- 
orous constitution, in short, any defect, 
it condems her as a foundation on which 
to rear an ideal horse. If her disposi- 
tion is bad, reject her, for her progeny 
will be like her. The dam gives the 
temperament, the sire the conformation. 
When you find one all right in confor- 
mation, disposition, size and breeding, 
do not let a few dollars stand in the way 
of your being the owner of her. If she 
is a regular breeder, she will pay you 
better than a government bond worth 
one thousand dollars. I say this from 
my own experience. Having obtained 
her, consider her too much of a treas- 
ure to part with. 

Breedingr the Sire. — We are now 
ready to go to horse breeding on the 
dam's side. What kind of a sire is fit 
to mate with this mare? I will first 
name some I would not use, and then 
describe one I would. I would not use 
a small, fine-boned horse, although he 
had the speed of a Patron or a Harry 
Wilkes. There are too many blanks in 
breeding expressly for speed. Leave 
that to those breeders who can aflPord to 
take the chances. If we breed a small 
horse, and he fails to go fast, his market 
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with his dam. At weaning time, tie the 
mare in a box stall; put a halter on the 
colt and tie him by her side. That will 
be satisfactory to both of them. Ijet 
loose the colt three times a day, to nurse, 
for a few days. Do not give the dam 
much water; it will help to dry her milk. 
Keep a pail of water before the colt, also 
bran and oats. In about four days take 
the mare away and put her to work. 
Our colt should now be in good flesh. 
Let us aim to keep him so. It can be 
done with feed. Different colts will 
need different amounts. Do not be 
afraid of feeding too much; it will not 
hurt him. American Eclipse was fed six 
quarts of oats the flrst winter, and it did 
not hurt him. Do not get the idea that 
because you are feeding the oolt all the 
hay he can eat, you are doing for him all 
you can. A coitus stomach is small and 
does not need much hay. What he 
wants is concentrated food, rich in phos- 
phates, to build up the bones and ten- 
dons. Oats and wheat bran contain the 
elements needed, with a little hay to dis- 
tend the bowel& Give him liberty, in a 
small yard, during the day. 

Educating the Oolt— When the 
colt arises, go up to him, put your 
left hand under his neck, your 
right hand around his hips. Hold him 
still; he will be afraid and struggle 
some, but you can hold him. He will 
soon quit struggling and look at you. 
Pat and rub him; he will like it Keep 
hold of him until all fear is gone; then 
let him loose and he will probably fol- 
low you. Do this several times a day 
for a few days, and he will expect to be 
fondled when you come, and pleasant re- 
lations will be established between you. 
Have a little lump of sugar in your 
pocket for him; he will like it and come 
to you for his sugar. Pick up his fore 
feet, rub and pat him (do not forget the 
sugar). 
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Wd left him tied in the box stall. What 
are we going to do next? I should go 
in there alone, taking a rope along with 
me about 20 feet long. Now, find the 
middle of it, and put the loop end over 
his hips, down in the curve of the stifle. 
Tie a knot vhere the neck sets on 
the shoulder; put each end on either 
side of his neck and both ends through 
the ring of his halter. Untie him and 
lead him out, which you can do about as 
veil as you did his mother. He will not 
pull back much; neither can he rear up 
and fall over backwards, as they do 
sometimes, striking their heads on the 
ground, which is very dangerous. Give 
him a couple of lessons in this way; 
then tie one end of the cord around his 
neck, put a loop in his mouth and you 
have perfect control of him. Stand a 
little way from him and tell him to 
oome. Of course he does not know what 
it means. Twitch the rope a little. It 
hurts, and he will come up to you. 
Step off again and rei>eat, and you will 
teach him very soon to come by the 
word without pulling on the cord. One 
thing more should be taught him while 
the rope is in his mouth; the most im- 
portant point in colt breaking, and which 
needs to be followed up to horse-hood — 
the word whoa. Give him to under- 
stand that when he hears that word it 
means implicit obedience. Speak the 
word^ at the same time give him a 
twitch on the rope. Repeat until he 
minds the word-without the cord. This 
preliminary work faithfully done, harn- 
essing and and driving will be mere pas- 
time. My excuse for consuming 
80 much time in colt breaking 
is that a high spirited colt spoiled by 
education becomes a worthless brute, and 
the fault lies at the door of the teacher. 

When to Sell.-— Any time you are 
offered a good price. Do not wait to 
get the last dollar in them. Give the 



buyer a chance to make something on 
them. 

Where to Marke;t.— At home; the 
buyers will look you up. Sell one to 
your doctor, if you live some distance 
from town, so that he can get to you at a 
lively gait if occasion requires; it will be 
a walking advertisement. Sell one to 
your minister; it will make him a better 
preacher. When Henry Ward Beecher 
wanted to draw on his intellect to its 
fullest extent, he used to take a drive 
with Mr. Bonner, behind his fliers. That 
gave him the inspiration. When busi- 
ness or pleasure calls you on the road* 
harness them tastefully, and if the road 
will permit let them step along at a live- 
ly gait. They will enjoy it, and so will 
you. If there be a piece of smooth road, 
cut them loose for a halt mile o^ 
so. You will be too busy holding 
them level to notice a second 
party as much interested as you are* 
and there will be some talking in town 
that night w^hich concerns your horses* 
and buyers will come around, providing 
you have the goods they are looking 
for. Do not be too greedy in price; give 
the middle- man a chance to make some- 
thing. If you are dealing with a party 
who wants them for his own use, you 
can add the price of the middle-man's 
profits. 

Will it Pay.— I know of no better 
way of turning hay, oats and grass into 
money. Previous to the year 1883, a 
good flock of sheep paid me the best. 
Since then my horses have come to the 
front. I breed Durham cattle, Merino 
sheep and the kind of horses I have tried 
to describe. My income is derived from 
this source. While I have not become a 
bloated bond-holder, yet with the help 
of these animals, and a kind providence, 
I have bucked the mortgage off the 
farm. I am well satisfied with the re- 
sults of my horse breeding; they have 
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paid well in dollars and cents, and I 
have derived a great deal of pleasure 
and satisfaction in watching their de- 
Telopment. In breeding this kind of a 
horse, you are liable to get speed enough 
in some of them to make them command 
a long price. Sell those (if not your 
best fillies), for they are dangerous 
property for the average man to own* 
They are apt to turn his head and spoil 
the boys. Be satisfied to breed them; 
let the other fellow sport with them. 
They ^'ill all be good road horses. Good 
farm horses will fill more places well 
than any other breed that I know of. 
While I have not been breeding for 
speed, considerable has cropped out. I 
bred St. Albans, with a record of 2:20}^^ 
Western Boy, 2:26, and a good many 
that could beat three minutes. The first 
two named were large enough to draw 
a reaper or a heavy family carriage, 
but their gait was so rapid that they 
were promoted from a Wisconsin 
farm to draw the family carrige of a 
New York City millioniare at a cost of 
$4,000. I did not get that, but I got all 
I asked, and ought to be satisfied. 

Recapitulation.— Breed only from 
large, sound, well formed mares, good 
color and disposition. Breed in line 
from standard-bred stallions. Keep in 



mind the laws of heredity; remember, 
the colt generally takes its disposition 
from the dam, the conformation from 
the sire. Use a sire that has size, form, 
substance and breeding. If he is a fast, 
gamy trotter, so much the better; it 
shows strength, will and constitution. 
Feed the colts bone and muscle-forming 
food in sufficient quantity to keep them 
growing; never let them go backwards 
or stand still. Last but not least, care- 
fully educate them; this will not be done 
unless the groom has some good horse 
sense. Be mild, gentle, yet firm. Speak 
to them in a low tone; they are quick to 
hear, and will try to please you when 
they know what you want. Exercise at 
least as much patience with them as you 
would with a dull boy, and they will be 
just as apt scholars. Reward them for 
good behavior by patting them and call- 
ing them good follows. Remember 
they have *got a will of their own; do 
not try to break it. Your business is to 
turn it in the right direction; teach them 
to use it in finding the end of the road, 
in disdaining to travel in the other 
horses' dust. Utilized in this way, it 
becomes a cardinal virtue. Turned in 
the wrong direction, it becomes an un- 
mitigated vice. 



THE CONFORMATION OF THE HORSE. 

By V. T. ATKINSOiar, V. S., Milwaukee, Wia. 



iifi!? ^aptr. 



The Perfect Horse. — When first ask- 
ed to address this audience by Supt. 
Morrison, 1 8upx)Osed that I was intended 
to do something of the same kind of 
work that we are doing at the institutes. 



He asked me to give a talk on the con- 
formation of the horse, and to illustrate 
it by the use of this model Now, I find 
there are a good many people who have 
come here more to see the model than 
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to hear me talk. Perhaps it will be well 
tooongider the conformation of a per- 
fect horse. The horse that I will out- 
line may not be your ideal horse. We 
differ in our tastes on horses as much as 
on other things. I will just run over 
the outline of a perfect horse, according 
to my idea. Of course, proportion and 
graceful outline go for a good deal. 

Points.— In looking for an animal ap- 
proaching perfection, we expect to find 
the head not too large in proportion, the 
forehead broad and flat. The brain is 
situated in the cavity beneath, and the 
Bpaoe between the eyes is indicative pf 
storeroom above— the position which 
the brain occupies. The eye is lively and 
full of fire, the face straight, the nos- 
tril wide, the lips thin, the ear firm. The 
muscles on the sides of the cheek are well 
developed; these are the engines that 
carry on the first process of digestion— 
mastication ; they are the grinding 
stones that crush the food. Running 
back, the neck should be curved above, 
straight on the line below, vridening 
gradually toward the body, and not too 
full toward the head. We find, some- 
times, necks looking as if they were put 
on wrong side up; what we call a yoe- 
necked animal, not a pretty thing. Then 
we find the opposite of that, what we 
oaU a bull-neck, anything but beautiful. 
Passing backward, the front legs should 
mn in a straight line down from the 
body; the two feet should approach each 
other slightly, looked at from in front. 
The shoulder should suit the purpose 
for which the animal is intended. If 
for speed it should be flat. If for draft 
it should be upright. The front legs are 
the carrying power of the animal. They 
are the parts on which the animal's 
weight rests mainly, while the hind legs 
force the animal forward over the 
ground* The feet should be a little 
nearer the center of gravity. Looking 



at the leg sidewise, the arm below should 
be long in proportion to the parts below 
the knee, the whole limb descending in 
a straight line from the shoulder. 

A low down knee is desirable in a 
horse, enabling the animal to make a 
long stride more quickly than when the 
knee is set high up. Speaking in gen- 
eral, a rough joint, as a rule, is a good 
joint, not one that is smooth where the 
interstices between the bones are filled 
in by what we call false tissues, that 
which is called a gummy joint, The 
knee and fetlock should be large, broad 
in front and distinctly marked with 
bony prominences. The fetlock should 
slant to an angle of about 45 degrees, 
running down to the hoof. 

The foot on its ground surface should 
be round, and in size proportionate to 
its owner. The line of the front wall 
should be parallel to the centre of the 
pastern and at on angle of about 45 de- 
grees with the sole. 

In considering the body, see to it that 
there is room enough for the lungs and 
digestive apparatus. 

The breast should be prominent. The 
ribs should stand out with sufficient curve 
to afford space enough within. The back 
should be straight and not too long; 
the loins wide and flanks full. The tail 
should be set on at the right place, for it 
is impossible to have a good appearing 
horse unless he have two good ends. 
The hips and quarters should be well 
muscled and strong. The stifles 
should project boldly forward and have 
a perceptible irregularity of surface. 
The thigh should be muscular, thick 
and proportionately long; the hock 
wide from before backwards; rough and 
prominent. Its front should stand 
straight backwards, and when viewed 
from the side it should not have too 
much curve. 

Appreciating the shortness of the 
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will find the same kind of tissue in each 
but a larger amount of cancellated or 
soft tissue in the larger horse's bone 
than in the small one's, while the smal- 
ler bone would be likely to have more 
of the compact or hard tissue. 

Mb. Urquhart. — I have not noticed in 
the paper what this gentleman speaks 
of, and also they claim that the feeding 
makes the difference. The draft horse 
being fed corn, it didn't have a tendency 
to make the muscles of a race horse. I 
would like to know about that. 

Db. Atkinson. — Prof. Henry oould 
answer you on that subject more ably 
than I. Of course, the animal is influ- 
enced by all the surrounding influences, 
and has inherited some peculiar attrib- 
utes. Exactly how much can be done 
by feeding has not yet been demonstrat- 
ed. I think there is no person to-day, 
who knows much more about feeding 
than Prof. Henry does. 

Prop. Henby.-^ Mr. Chairman, within 
a week, assisted by Dr. Atkinson and 
Mr. Theodore Louis and our short oourse 
class of students, we weighed the bones 
of animals fed differently, and I would 
say that the thigh bones of a pig fed 
exclusively corn, stood a strain of 170 
lbs. pressure, in order to crush it, for 
each 100 lbs. wei)?ht, while that of a hog 
fed upon shorts stood 270 K>s. pressure, 
a difference of over fifty i)er cent., and 
that difference was brought about by 
feeding exclusively com for ninety-eight 
days in one case, and shorts and oom in 
the other. We have repeated it again 
and again and always come out the same 
way, and I think it is fair to infer that 
the feed did make the difference. 

Gen. Parkinson. — Doctor, I would like 
you to explain to this audience with 
your model, what is curb, and what pro- 
duces it. 

Db. Atkinson. — ^The ligament at the 
back part of the hock is likely to b« 
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rtrained. When an animal is subjected 
to a severe strain^ or in attempting to 
make a long leap, or is thrown violently 
back upon its haunches, a great deal of 
stress is thrown there, and this ligament 
is liable to strainer partial rupture of 
some of its fibre& When that occurs it 
is followed by swelling, inflammation and 
tenderness. It is hable to recur if the 
joint is of faulty construction. Gener- 
ally when it first occurs, it can be gotten 
rid of, but if it returns it is more, difficult 
to get rid of. 

Mr. Stbijpe. — Can it be made as 
strong? 

Db. Atkinson.— That depends upon 
the shape of the hock. As a rule it is 
not possible to make a joint stronger 
than it was in its first natural condition. 

Me, Phu-lips. — ^We lost in our section 
a very valuable horse, and the cause 
^ven was this: He had been fed con- 
centrated food, oats, etc., through the 
early part of the season; in the after 
part of the season they let him eat all 
the clover he could, which distended his 
stomach to such an extent that it caused 
his death. Now, it is important for the 
farmers to know if a change of food can 
have that effect. One veterinary sur- 
geon said he had eaten so much that it 
burst his stomach; another said that 
when he fell it burst his stomach. Please 
give us a little light. 

Db. Atkinson.— You can understand 
why I should hesitate to criticise the 
opinion of another veterinary sur- 
geon. Of course, sudden, violent 
changes are always objectionable. Rup- 
ture of the stomach does sometimes oc- 
cur; the stomach of a horse is very 
smalL 

Me. XJequhaet.— I want to ask about 
the hoof of the horse. Do you think it 
is necessary to keep the frog in a healthy 
growing state, to keep the foot from con- 
tracting? 



Db. Atkinsow.— The foot is complete 
as nature made it, and adapted exactly 
the conditions in which nature plac- 
ed the animal; that is, the foot will grow 
just about rapidly enough to keep inj a 
healthy condition when the animal is 
running on pasture, when the foot is-wet 
every morning by the dew on the grass 
and when the animal goes to drink. 
The frog is as essential to the well being 
of the foot as any other part. When 
you place an animal ozt what we call 
good roads, good as far as the rider is 
concerned, but not so far as the foot is 
concerned, if you neglect the frog or 
allow it to contract, it will press in on 
the soft part of the foot, pressing in on 
the cartilages, and injure the little arter- 
ies so that free blood passes down 
through the sole and forms what is call- 
ed a corn. 

The frog should be cared for in some 
way; exactly in what way depends on 
the surrounding circumstances. I have 
seen draft horses that couldn't stand up 
without their shoes on. The frog had 
been neglected so long and would grow 
so full, that if you took the shoes off 
the whole weight would be thrown on 
the frog and the pain would be so great 
that he would not stand. 

Question.— Do you think it wise to 
have the shoe bear on all parts of the 
horse's foot, or would you spring the 
heels? 

Db. Atkinson. — In preparing the hoof 
for the shoe, it should be made perfectly 
level. Then the shoe should be made tc 
fit the foot, and be allowed to presa 
equally on all parts. If you attempt to 
spring it up, in springing back, by strik- 
ing, it is apt to do more harm than good 

Mr. Pish. — Do you consider the gen- 
eral practice of trimming the frog b:^ 
horse-shoers, detrimental or dangerous? 

Db. Atkinson. — I must answer that 
again by saying that it depends largely 
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upon the condition of the frog. If the 
frog is healthy and soft, let it alone; if it 
is unhealthy, of course you must trim 
it. As a rule, the foot should be pre- 
pared, made perfectly level on its lower 
surface, then the solo cleaned out, and 
all "the dead parts of the hoof taken 
from it. After you have gone through 
the dead part, don't take any more. You 
should not cut it down until you can 
put your thumb on and feel it spring 
under it. It is too thin when it is that 
far along. The frog, if it is healthy, 
should simply be cleaned off on the out- 
side. 

Mr. Brown. — ^What would be the ef- 
fect of a hot shoe? 

Dr. Atkin^n. — The first requisite is 
that the shoe should be made to fit the 
foot, not the foot to fit the shoe, and 
it should bear equally on all parts of the 
foot. If the hor.se-shoer, in order to 
make a perfect fit. heats his shoe and 
applies it just until it smokes, and then 
trims oif until it will fit, it is not objec- 
tionable. There is another way, but I 
never knew of a horse-shoer that would 
do it. If he would put his shoe into a 
box of chalk and then put it on, he could 
see just as well as if he burns it on. If 
he allows that hot shoe to remain on un- 
til the animal flinches, he has done a 
great deal of harm. The heat should 
not be permitted near the delicate tis- 
sues above. If it is, it is liable to be 
followed by the conditions of any bum. 
Tou are liable to have the whole sole 
Bluff off. 

Mr. Bender. — Can you tell us about 
the disease known as ring-bone? 

Dr. Atkinson. — The middle joint of 
the pastern is generally the seat of the 
ring-bone. First it is simply an inflam- 
mation of the joint; then a deposit of 
bone is thrown out, and if that condition 
continues, the two bones unite into one. 
After the bone has begun to form into a 
ring-bone, the animal never can be 
cured, that is, restored to its former con- 
dition, but the other joint can perform 
the work if the union of the two bones 
which constituue the diseased joint be 
complete so that the joint is obliterated. 

Mr. Lockwood. — Isn't it better for 
the general farm horse not to be shod at 
all? 



Dr. Atkinson.— Well, the experience 
of all people, of all times, has been that 
the iiorse should be shod. There are 
conditions under which the ordinary 
farm horse may be kept without shoes, 
bub if they are going to 
be used at all on the road, you 
are liable to have trouble. The structure 
of the foot won't grow rapidly enough 
to compensate for the wear of common 
use. 

Question.— We want to know about 
"founder" of the horse. 

Dr. Atkinson.— This desease is per- 
haps the most painful one that a horse 
is heir t6, and generally results either 
from chill or over-exertion. It attacks 
what we call the sensitive laminad — the 
structure by which the sensitive and in- 
sensitive parts of the foot are united — 
and they become inflamed, and it is as if 
there were an acute inflamation 
and something put on and pressed 
against it. The peculiar position which 
the animal takes in traveling has led to 
error. The animal tries to get the weight 
off the laminaa as much as possible. If 
he can get his weight back on his heels, 
he will get some relief, and in endeavor- 
ing to do that he keops his feet well out 
in front of him — so far in front that he 
has the appearance of having a sunken 
chest. The shoulders are thrown for- 
ward on the side of the chest and the 
feet away out. There is no dise&se of 
the chest in the disease called founder. 

Question. — What means would you 
propose to telp that disease? 

Dr. Atkinson. — The inflammation 
must be allayed. TThere is quite a long 
course of treatment. The simplest one 
is what is lately known as the American, 
and is to give the animal half an ounoe 
of saltpetre, nitrate of potash, every 
three hours until he gets relief. I do 
not think bleeding of the toe should be 
practiced until diffusion of the blood is 
likely to take place. The foot should 
be kept cooled as much as possible by 
the application of cold water. If the 
inflammation is continued three or four 
days you are liable to have effusion take 
place between the sensitive and unsen- 
sitive laminae, and separation of these 
parts. 

Prop. Henry. — I see there are many 
here who would like to know more on 
these subjects, and I suggest those farm- 
ers send their boys up next winter t« 
I hear Dr. Atkinson talk about them. 
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WHAT COW DOES THE DAIRYMAN NEEDP 
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B. C. ADAMS in tJie Chair. 

Two Types of Oattle.— I am re- 
stricted to twenty minutes, and the oow 
IB over six thousand years long. To 
condense this question into so short a 
statement, is a work ^hich I shall be 
unable to accomplish; therefore, I will 
jump into the middle of it at onoe: Be- 
hind nae you see hung two crayon 
sketches of two distinctive characters 
of cattle— on the left the Jersey cow 
Matilda 4th, that has made in one year 
more than her weight in butter, or over 
nine hundred pounds; on the right, a 
Hereford cow. Both are drawn from 
photographs. 

Form Bverythlngr to Purpose.— 
Now, the question comes practically to 
the farmer and the dairyman, seeing 
these two machines, and observing dif- 
ferences of shape, wfiy is it that with 
universal agreement, one machine takes 
one shape and the other machine takes 
the other shape? It may be answered, 
*Vhy is it that a sewing machine is dif- 
ferent from a reaping machine or a 
threshing machine? I repeated to you 
last night the remark of £1 Hassen 
about the horse, that "form is everything 
to purpose;" and if I could get the farm- 
ers of Wisconsin to indelibly burn that 



simple statement into their minds, I 
would put in their posession the key to 
all their future success in the handling 
of farm animals. 

Temperament— I base, in ray stud- 
ies, the dairy function in cattle upon 
temperament, and temperament pro- 
duces form. I stand before you to-day 
a man of nervous-bilious temperament, 
and men of my temperament almost 
universally are of like form and charac- 
teristic& 

Another man stands before you with a 
short neck, short, thick fingers, heavy 
jowl, and fleshy build and he is the pro- 
duct of the lymphatic temperament. 
Now, temperament shapes form, and 
form shapes function. The race horse 
in horses, the fine wool sheep in sheep, 
the hunting dog in dogs, and the dairy 
cow in cattle, are the products essen- 
tially of the nervous temperament. 

The bull-dog in dogs, the draft horse 
in horses, and the beef animal in oattle 
are essentially the product of the lym- 
phatic temperament. So you see that 
by first going back physiologically to the 
beginning of things, and taking tempera* 
ment to build upon, you have a start by 
which you can determine the reason 
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heredity; each dog is bred essentially for 
a certain power, to run and smell. The 
bird dog, with a nose as sharp as the fox 
hound's, will cross a dozen fox tracks 
and never know it, because his heredity 
is not in that line, and his discernments 
do not answer to that purpose; but the 
momenti he strikes a bird's track, every 
single muscle in him is stiffened, and you 
see the whole answer of the hundred 
years of breeding in the attitude of that 
dog. The fox hound crosses a dozen bird 
tracks and never knows it. The moment 
he strikes a fox track, up goes his noee 
and out comes the deep mouthed asser- 
tion: "I have found it, I have found it." 
Found what, Mr. Fox-hound? "Found 
that for which I was bred to find." 

Is there a boy in Dane County to-day 
foolish enough to go hunting birds with 
a buU-dog? No, but his daddy will hunt 
for butter with a beef animal. 

When we, as farmers dealing with 
these animals, refuse to be wise, and 
fructify our intellect with this knowl- 
edge and judgment, then we stand in 
our own light, and deserve nothing bet- 
ter than what many of us get. We all 
need the light that comes from thinking 
and from knowledge. 

Phyaiologioal Law of Form. — I 
will spend a few momenta in giving you 
what, in my judgment, is a distinctive 
physiological law of form, and try and 
give you a physiological answer for every 
I)oint that I believe applies to the dairy 
oow. 

Beef and Daify Forma— You dis- 
cover the difference in outline between 
these two animals. Here is a square 
block, or a parallelogram, with legs at 
each comer. This is the beef form. Re- 
member at the start that this other ani- 
mal is a mother, and dear down 
through the whole of your reasoning 
and studying, above any breeding, feed- 
ing or handling, must this one question 
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of motherhood stand with the hand on 
the throttle all the time. She is the 
type of bovine motherhood. The beef 
cow is the type of the miser. The dairy 
oow takes food and gives off lavishly 
and liberally each day, another form and 
amount of food. The beef cow takes 
the food and stores it up and ref UiSes to 
surrender it until placed on the block. 
For this purpose we have this form, and 
for the dairy purpose this other form, 
and these questions of form generally 
lie at the bottom of functional perform- 
ance. 

The Motherhood Type.— Now, the 
motherhood type is almost universally 
formed and built in the nervous type of 
character; lar^e expression of mother- 
hood function comes from that form of 
build. On the beef side of the house, 
we have a bullock of the feminine gen- 
der, and consequently this animal sur- 
renders motherhood in the breeding of 
her young and breeds for the bullock 
type. 

The Ghoneral-Purpose Oo-^^.— She 
cannot help the issue, and if the dairymen 
of to-day who are clamoring for a gen- 
eral-purpose cow would stop and think 
what a general-purx>ose oow is, they would 
Bee that such a oow must be bred from 
beef lines to get size, and size means 
extra cost for the support of the frame 
that they don't want, in order to get a 
little milk that they do want. There- 
fore, it is not an economical build. 

The Nervotis Temperament.— The 
nervoos temperament invariably pro- 
duces, I said to you, a certain form of 
construction. What do I mean by ner- 
vous temperament. Men and animals 
are divided, men particularly, into ner- 
vous lymphatic, bilious and sanguine, 
four basio temi>erament8. Then, we 
have the oombinations, nervous-bilious, 
nervo-lymphatio and so on. 

But with amimalfl we are building for 



specific resulte, reaching into the future 
all the time, not building for to-day or 
for the present. 

Take myself, for instance, I am a man 
of nervous-bilious temperament — I don't 
mean nerveless. People misunderstand 
this word "nervous." They think it 
means excitable, fearful, timid; nothing 
of the kind. See how you contradict it 
yourself when you say a man is a man of 
nerve. Do you mean he is nervous in your 
sense; you mean a man who has nervous 
power sufficient to control his nerves, 
not muscular power, because the nervous 
system lies at the bottom of all Bystems 
in physiology. 

You can't fatten a man like me, and it 
is just the same with this cow. By vir- 
tue of temi>erament, food must be ez- 
I)end6d in certain lines of force, not in 
accumulations of flesh. 

The nervous temi>erament in dairy 
cattle starts in the brain; the brain is the 
seat of all temperaments, but particular- 
ly is it the seat of the nervous tempera- 
ment. Therefore, the brain and facia] out- 
line, the neck outline, the middle piece 
outline, all of these are important as in- 
dications. 

Points of the Dairy Oow— Muzzle. 
— ^The dairy cow should have a wide 
muzzle, because she is a large eater. She 
must have a wide nostril because she 
must be a large breather; the lungs have 
a great deal to do with the purification 
of the blood, the maintaining of the 
character of the blood, and milk is a pro- 
duct of blood. 

It is claimed, that if you were blind- 
folded and given a drink of warm milk, 
and another of warm blood, you couldn't 
tell the difference, and whether that be 
true or not, milk is essentially a seore- 
tion from the blood, and the breathing 
power has a vast deal to do with the 
vital character of the blood. 

The Noatrila^-Should be wide, the 
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jowl strong and muscular, but lean and 
free from all indications of superfluous 
flesh. 

The Eyes— Should be very full and 
intelligent and active, of a quick and 
lively expression. The eye is an unfail- 
ing indication of the temx)eramental 
character of the brain, and should be 
bright, indicative of quick comprehen- 
Bion, standing out very full so as to 
make a dishing expression to the face. 

The Brain — Should indicate fullness. 
So you see that you have here a very del- 
icate piece of work, and those of you 
who think that you can take this deli- 
cate machinery and saw off the horns 
and expose the inner chambers of the 
skull and not injur© this nervous tem- 
perament, had better go slow. You may 
deal that way with your beef animal, 
but not with my dairy cattle. 

The Neck — Should be thin, muscu- 
lar. The spine is a continuation of the 
brain, and should rise full from the 
head. It is a good sign to see it extend 
above the shoulder blade. 

The Ba.ck-Bone — Should continue 
strong, full and rugged, indicating un- 
usual strength and size of process. The 
hips should be full and wide, long from 
the hip to the point of the rump. 
When Y^e come to this point we com- 
mence the study of the maternal ma- 
chinery, the office for which the cow was 
built. You must remember that you 
make merchandise of her maternity, of 
her motherhood. Treat her like a steer 
If you dare, and your pocket tells the 
■tory. 

The Pelvio Arch. — Here we have 
the pelvio arch. This is a very excellent 
Bign in a cow. It indicates strength of 
the pelvio organs, wherein lie the of- 
fioea of maternity; it also indicates a 
very strong, full rise of the spine. 

The middle piece should be very large 
and very full, indicating large power of 



digestion. The ribs of the dairy cow 
are wide, and the space between should 
be wide; the ribs of the beef oow are 
much closer set, and the rib springs out 
horizontally in order to form a place to 
lay a loin. The dairy cow should not be 
handicapped with extra weight, or super- 
fluous flesh. 

The Butter Gland.— Right here at 
the flank is a little combination of mus- 
cles, ealled by some the butter gland; it 
rolls under your finger like a lead pencil, 
and, as a rule, you will always find it in 
excellent dairy cows, and particularly in 
good butter cows. 

The Flank and Tail.— In a good 
dairy cow, the flank should be thin. In a 
beef animal it should be thick and 
heavy. In the dairy cow, the tail should 
be long, indicating a full, strong, spinal 
construction clear through, and that in- 
dicates a powerful nervous organization. 

The Udder— The mamary gland, or 
the udder, should have good shape, 
high behind, reaching well forward up- 
on the abdomen. The cow, Mary Anne 
of St. Lambert has the most marvellous 
udder I ever saw upon a cow. She is thir- 
ty-three inches in the medial line of the 
udder and twenty-four inches is a good 
long line in any cow. A good udder 
should be not meaty and thick, because 
then it is inclined to garget. The inner 
formation of the udder of a butter oow is 
very elaborate, and the more solids there 
are in the milk the more danger ther* is 
of garget, and 'the more wisdom and 
care you must exercise. That is the rea- 
son the Jersey is more liable to garget 
than other cows. 

Constitution. — A oow mnst liave 
constitution, but she should not be 
hardy, in the sense that I hear people 
talking about a hardy cow. I often think 
how little they imderstand the signifl- 
cance of the word. 

A cow must not be hardy in the sense 
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men talk of it, but she must have oon- 
fititution. The bookkeeper must have 
oonstitution to stand the oonfinement 
of his life, but he need not be hardy in 
the sense of bearing exx>osure. Consti- 
tution is endurance in a given line of 
action. I may not have half the endur- 
ance that John Sullivan has to stand 
up and be knocked down^ and still I 
might excel John Sullivan twice over in 
sitting at the desk. 

You must not call upon the dairy cow 
to be hardy in the sense of bearing your 
neglect. She is a mother, and as a 
mother you must treat her with moth- 
erly conditiona What are they? 
Warmth, the first thing. A dairy cow 
cannot secret milk if you force her to be 
chilled. 

Formation of the Navel.— -The best 
indication of constitution that I know of 
is the formation c^ the naveL I aak 
every farmer here to go home and look 
his herd over and find me a single cow 
of large performance that does not show 
a very strong full developement at the 
umbilical or navel point. A strong 
conformation here means constitution, 
vitality, power of endurance, within the 
line of heredity and her natural func- 
tions. Constitution cannot be trained 
into a man, neither can it be fed into 
him; it must be bom into him. There- 
fore, it is that which you take from 
your mother. 

My attention was first called to this by 
seeing a regular army surgeon reject men 
for the army. I saw him turn off men 
who were strong shouldered, heavy lung- 
ed, straight limbed, perfect looking men, 
and I was astonished and I said, '*Doc- 
tor, what is your reasoning?'' and he 
showed me the weakness of this man's 
construction at the abdomen and said: 
'That man has no endurance or vitality; 
the moment you put him into army 
service, he will go down." He told me 
IS 



also that he had carried this theory tax- 
ther in a study of animals, horses par- 
ticularly. I took it up in connection 
with a study of the cow, and for fifteen 
years, whenever I have seen a cow of 
large performance, I have looked to this 
point and I have failed to find a single 
instance in which a large performing 
cow did not show well at this point. 
This is the channel through which suj)- 
port comes to the offspring, and if the 
off spring is largely supported, they 
show a full conformation. 

The Nervous Theory .—Now, gen- 
tlemen, I want to call your attention in 
confirmation of this nervous theory to 
the udder, and I am done. The mam- 
mary gland is a complete net-work of 
cells and nerves. A marvellous com- 
bination of nerves surround this whole 
udder as a net-work, which is called the 
sympathetic plexus. From that this 
nervous system proceeds directly to the 
uterus and from the uterus to the lum- 
bar region of the spine, and from the 
spine to the brain, and here is the com- 
bination, a current that governs this 
milk function. Milk fever sets in, start- 
ing with a chill; it is a nervous disease. 
These nerves telegraph to this great 
secretory organ, "stop work," and the 
disease commences to spread, passes 
along the sympathetic plexus until it 
strikes the spinal marrow, and the cow 
drops, the spinal column being involved. 
Now, it begins to show its effect as it 
approaches the citadel of life, and by 
and by it strikes the brain; she s Agings 
her head from side to side and dies a 
victim to her own maternity, and thous- 
ands of times to men's ignorance and 
stupidity. 

If you understand clearly this physio- 
logical action of the nerves in the pro- 
duction of milk, woivld you treat the 
cow as a mother, or would you treat her 
brutally? Would you give her cold ice- 
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a flow of milk, or would you feed her 
like a bullock? 

These are questions that come out of 
an intelli(;ent understanding of the dairy 
oow, and the kind of a cow a dairyman 
should have. 



RETURNS FOR FOOD CONSUMED. 

By CHAS. B. BEACH, Whitewater Wis. 
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to combine them for the best results; 
for knowing the chemical ingredients 
in the article we wished to produce — and 
also of the materials from which we 
were to obtain them — we could determine 
the exact combinatioos of the different 
materials that would give the largest 
per cent, of production. 

But when we find this machine that 
we are compelled to use, is a piece of 
living* mechanism, more complicated 
than any steam engine — self acting — 
with inherited powers and tendencies, 
which can only be aproximately esti- 
mated after a full knowledge of its 
ancestrial antecedants, and individual 
peculiarities, subject to a hundred ex- 
ternal as well as internal influenoes, 
many of them entirely beyond our con- 
trol, we realize the hopelossnoss of at- 
tempting to predict beforehand the 
amount of production from a given 
amount of material. 

But farther, when we come to know 
that the force by which this living ma- 
chine acts must be supplied out of th« 
materials from which we expect o}£t 
products, the problem becomes still 
more intricate. 
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OowB as Oonservers of Force. — 

Fetwith all these apparent disadyan- 
tai^QB, we may congratulate ourselves 
upon the faet that the oow, as a conser- 
Ter c^ force, is vastly superior to any 
mere mechanical contrivance yet invent- 
ed. In the most perfectly constructed 
steam engine now in use, not more than 
ten per cent, of the energy of the heat 
in the coal is utilized in making steam. 
And further it is claimed that less than 
four per eent of the heat imparted to 
the steam in an ordinary locomotive 
boiler is utilized in the performance of 
labor on the engine, 96 per cent, being 
thrown away and lost in the exhaust 
steam. 

Betoms. — ^The cow, on the other 
hand, even with our imperfect know- 
ledge of how to feed her, gives us back 
in products something like )^ of the 
materials furnished in the food; 
and the remaining % which she uses to 
supply the wastes of her own system, 
ahe returns, all that is of value, in 
manure, by which the fertility of our 
lands is maintained 

If in the economy of nature, our live 
stock were able to give back all the ma- 
terials in the food, in the form of pro 
ducts, the earth in time would become 
an unproductive waste, incapable of 
maintaining animal life or vegetable 
growth. 

But if to the part she returns to us, 
she has given an additional value, mak- 
ing it worth more than the whole raw 
material, the more she returns to the 
soil the better. 

How to Peed.— But what have we 
learned, and what do we know about 
how to feed cows so as to make money 
above the cost of the food we give them? 
That there is difference in cows, and 
the kind we must have from which to 
Bake the Most money, must be one with 
both thoee ishsrited and acquired tenden- 



cies that best qualify her to convert her 
food into milk of the required standard. 
Requisites.-— She must be in good 
health, a good eater, and have good di- 
gestion; must be not less -than four 
years old, nor more than nine; easy 
milker, and of a kind and gentle disx)oei- 
tion; not above the medium size, and 
thoroughly feminine in her organization. 
She must be surrounded with thoee 
conditions that most conduce to her 
comfort. The more comfortable or per- 
haps I had better say the less uncom- 
fortable she is, the greater probability 
of her making paying returns for food 
cOQSumed (we all know how a cold rain 
in spring (ft fall wOl shrink the yield of 
milk). She should have an abundant 
supply of hard water, and should be 
salted every day or every other day. 

Milking.— She should be milked by 
the same person at regular hours that 
should divide the day into two equal 
parts, as near as convenient, and when 
one person milks several cows they 
should be milked in regular order. 

It should be so arranged that the 
largest flow of milk should be during 
that part of the year when dairy pro- 
ducts are highest, which will be in the 
fall and winter. Not only will the money 
returns be larger, but, with good care, the 
amount of milk will be also larger. 

Value of Pood Oonsuined. — We 
will now consider the question, 'TVliat 
and how the cow should be fed so that 
we shall get full value in money re- 
turns for food consumed.'' The scien- 
tific plau would be to first determine the 
amount of food of support, so computed 
as to make up for the waste of proteine 
caused by the action of the muscles — 
the loss of fat, sugar and starch burned 
in supplying the heat of the body, and 
in addition to that the amount necessary 
to supply the caseine, the fat, the sugar 
and the phosphates in the amount ef 
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$15.90. Two acres of land has more than 
furnished feed for the cow a year, as w» 
have ensilage left. 

Yield.— This cow need not be a verj 
uncommon one to make from the first of 
October up to the time we turn her ta 
grass — ^225 days — from the feed we giv» 
her, 225 pounds of "butter, or one pound 
per day," which if good would sell thia 
year, and almost any year for the laat 
ten years, on the open market of Chicago, 
for 27o. per pound net, or $60.75. For 
the next hundred days she will make 60 
pounds, worth 20c., or $12.00, 2S5 pounds 
in all. In making this amount cl butter 
she will have given 5,600 pounds ol milk» 
worth for feeding 20o. per hundred, or 
$11.20; calf $1.00, making the gross in- 
come $84.95, from which deduct the 
price of bran fed, $15.90, and you hav# 
$69.00 as the result of feeding the pro- 
duct of two aores of land to a oow — $14.00 
for the pasture and $55.00 for the acre of 
oorn and grass, and after paying the 
interest on $70 at 7 per cent, we have 
$9.00 for the pasture and $50.00 for the 
oorn and hay. Had the oow come in in 
the spring, the product from the pasture 
would have been greater, but the net 
income smaller. 

Profit. — The cow in pasture has oost 
DO labor, and of the acre in com and 
meadow, only one half has cost any- 
thing for cultivation. 

The amount of net profit will depend 
upon the price charged for the work per- 
formed, which each one must fix for 
himself. 

But unless he estimates it higher than 
we generally receive for what we do, the 
margin will be a handsome one — $59.00 
ought to pay well for the work and the 
use of the cow, and farther this extra 
feed given to the cow when on pastuiSi 
will have increased its productivenesSi 
and the manure made from feeding the 
hay and the ensilage com, with that 
from the ton of bran purchased, if pro- 
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perly applied, will have maintained the 
fertility of the acre used to grow the 
winter food, and so the farm is richer 
rather than poorer. 

Bstiinates Not too Hiffh.— But you 
say that these figures have no practical 
ralue, for they are merely imaginary, 
and that they are never realized in prac- 
tice. True, in one sense they are 
imaginary, for they do not give the ex- 
act rations or the exact production of 
any particular cow. But the amount 
of production named for this single cow, 
and the amount of many estimates is 
exceeded by quite a number of whole 
dairies, within my acquaintance, num- 
bering from fifteen to thirty cows each, 
and the ration named is one fed this 
winter in my own dairy of over twenty 
oows, and they have thus far averaged 
sinoe the middle of November for each 
and every cow over a pound a day, the 
amount named in my estimates. 

It is true that among our best dairy- 
men more land is allotted to the support 
of a cow than I have named, partly for 
the reiteon that very little of our lands 
are worth |70 jter acre for farming pur- 
poses, and partly for the reason that we 
have not yet learned how to grow and 
preserve our feeding crops, and how to 
feed them so as to get all we ought out 
of them. When we have learned this 
part of our business, we need not own 
aU creation, or work sixteen hours a day, 
to make ends meet, or to provide a reas- 
onable income for ourselves and fam- 
ilies. We shall yet learn that a cow can 
be well kept and full fed upon the pro- 
duct of an acre of land. 

Unproductive Oapital.— One of the 
greatest hinderances to a better system 
of farming, and one of the heaviest of 
dead weights that the majority of Wis- 
consin farmers are carrying, keeping 
them comparatively poor, so far as hav- 
Dg the available means of supplying 
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largely In making all the food mor» 
digestable, and so of increased value. 
There may be better ways than I have 
outlined, but when the dairymen of 
Wisconsin have learned how to keep a 
300 pound butter cow for every two 
acres of land devoted to dairy purposes, 
by purchasing a ton and a fourth of 
bran per cow they will have taken a long 
step toward cheapening production, 
and will receive full value in money 
returns for food consumed. 



AIEYINQ FOR PROFIT. 

J E. G. FTJLLEE, Calumet County, Wis. 
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the calling. He should be fond of ani- 
mals; because if he is not, he will not be 
likely to give them the kind and consid- 
erate treatment which is an important 
element in the care of the dairy herd. 
Some one of the institute workers has 
said, that the whole story of the care of 
the dairy cow was sutomed up in one 
word, "comfort." That about tells the 
story; and it takes a man who naturally 
loves his animals to look carefully to 
their comfort. 

Who of us does not know so-called 
dairymen who approach their resting 
animals with a kick and an oath, when 
about to milk them? Who has not seen 
some fool of a man tie up a nervous cow 
and pound her, in order to break her of 
kicking or running away, when careful 
and judicious treatment was required? 
Such a man has no place in the dairy. 

Requisites of Success.— The dairy- 
man should be a man of intelligence, 
of education, and of business ability. 
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Only B few days ago, in an institute, the 
writer heard a paper read by an ez coun- 
ty superintendent of schools, in which 
he almost ridiculed the idea of educa- 
tion for a fanner. Agricultural colleges 
were denounced a^a humbug, and the 
statement made that as soon as the 
fanner's boy got a bit of education he 
left the farm, and if he did not he was a 
fool for not going where he would have an 
opportunity to use his education to 
better advantage than he could on the 
farm. The writer of that article was 
certainly wise in leaving the farm, if he 
could find no room thereon for the ex- 
pansion of his mighty brains. 

KnowledfiTO on the Farm. — There 
seems to me no calling or profession 
wherein a more varied knowledge can 
be used to advantage than on the farm. 
There is none which pays a larger per- 
centage on intelligence, education, and 
business ability. Nature, mother Earth, 
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seeks intelligently for her treasures, and 
it is just in proportion to the intelligence 
displayed in our calling that our profits 
are. 

The Dairyman's Bduoation.— Think 
of the diversified knowledge that must 
be possessed by the dairyman I He 
must understand the nature of soils, 
and their adaptation to different crops* 
He must know how to feed thorn, that 
they may not deteriorate in value; in 
fact he should increase the fertility. 

He should know something of that 
most mysterious of nature^s laws, tne law 
of heredity, in order that he may breed 
intelligently, and thus produce animals 
that will contribute generously to his 
profits. 

Care — Pood — Marketingr. — He 
should understand the anatomy of the 
animal body, and know the symptoms 
and remedies for at least the mere com- 
mon diseases among his stock, that he 
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cided upon. He may be used five or six 
years, then another from the same breed 
and same general family should be se- 
lected. By careful and judicious seleo- 
tion, in a few years an excellent herd 
may be built up. • As well expect to 
win the Derby with a Percheron as to 
expect to attain the highest suooess in 
dairying with a general-purpose oow. 

In the East many dairymen do not try 
to breed their own animals, but depend 
entirely upon purchases to keep up the 
herd. Some make money by purchasing 
fresh cows, feeding them heavily for a 
single year, and at the end of their milk* 
ing season turning them off for beef. 

This is not what would be termed high 
class dairying, nor do I think it as prof- 
itable as where a man breeds his own 
animals judiciously. 

Defeotive Stables.— Next we wiU 
consider something of the care to be 
given the herd. 

Comparatively few of our stables aro 
warm enough to keep milch oows to the 
best advantage. Warmth not only con- 
duces to a more liberal flow of milk, but 
it also decreases the food consumption. 
The same food required to support two 
animals who have only the shelter afford- 
ed by a shed or the warm side of a straw 
stack, will support three warmly stabled. 

Many of our stables are ventilated by 
a half inch crack every 12 inches, but 
when stables are of proper warmth, 
there is often a ventilation so that upon 
entering the stable, the smell that greets 
one is anything but pleasant. This is 
a matter that needs attention, as the 
health of the animal and the purety of 
the product depends largely upon the 
neatness of their quarters. 

"Warm T^ater— In winter for milch 
cows is another innovation, looked upon 
by many as a sort of hot-house method 
of heating cows. But the exi>erienoe of 
the hundreds of dairymen who hava 
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tried it is bo strongly in its favor that it 
can no longer be oonsidered an experi- 
ment, but a steamer or tank heater will 
be oonsidered a part of every well regu- 
lated dairyman's outfit. 

Eoonomical Feeding — Is another 
and very important point to be consid- 
ered in the matter of profit in dairying; 
and it opens up a big field for study and 
inyestigation. 

Judi^ing from what I can learn through 
the modiumship of books, more progress 
has been made in the science and art of 
feeding during the past decade, than 
had been made in a century previous. 
Farmers are waking up to the fact that 
there is a science as well as an art in 
their vocation, 

The educated minds of the nineteenth 
century are turning their investigations 
to the benefit of the farmer; and no 
matter how much the masses may sco£P 
at those *^ientific fellers" and book 
farmers, there are but few of us who are 
not, to a greater or less extent, reaping 
the b^iefits of their investigations. 

Summeringr and Wintering.— Many 
farmers (but few if any of that kind are 
before me to-day) still pursue the old ex- 
pensive way of keeping their stock 
through summer on pasture, and winter 
on hay and straw. 

Their cows give milk through six or 
■even months of the year, and are kept 
through the winter at a positive loss. 

The class that a few years ago recog- 
nized the need of succulent food to 
maintain their animals in thrifty con- 
dition, and supply this by means of 
growing root crops, has now found that 
the silo supplies the needed element at 
a far less cost. 

A careful study of the wants of the 
oow, and the compoeition of feed stuffs 
have given us a clearer idea of what to 
feed and how to feed it in order to pro- 
duce the best result& 



Oom Fodder— Has formed no incon- 
siderable portion of dairy rations in the 
East for some years; yet we are just be- 
ginning to understand its value. When 
planted as it has been, sown broadcast 
at the rate of two or three bushels per 
acre, or planted in drills so thickly that 
no attempt was ever made to form an 
ear, no remarkable results were obtain- 
ed; but to-day, with the methods of 
planting now in vogue, when eight 
quarts of seed will suffice for an acre, 
and eight to fifteen tons can easily be 
grown to the acre, each ton worth as 
much, pound for pound, as good tim- 
othy hay, we cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that an important element has been 
introduced into our dairy husbandry. 

The Silo.— But our corn fodder is 
difficult to cure and handle to the best 
advantage. The silo here steps in and 
offers an opportunity to store our fodder 
in the best possible space, and to pre- 
serve it in the best condition for feed- 
ing. It gives us a green, succulent food, 
upon which cows thrive well, and give 
as full a flow of milk as upon summer 
pasture. But in feeding ensilage it 
should be remembered that, we are feed- 
ing a summer food, and must approach 
as near as possible to summer conditions 
in the care of the animals. A warm 
stable is a necessity in feeding this kind 
of food. 

Improved Methods.— Not only has 
modern investigations improved our 
methods of manufacturing dairy pro- 
ducts, raised the standard of quality, de- 
creased the cost of production by means 
of cheaper food, and more intelligent 
use of food; but careful breeding and 
scientific, feeding has largely increased 
the capacity of our cows, just as breed- 
ing and training has developed the mod- 
em trotting horse. 

A "Well-Balanoed Ration.^ Cars 
and intelligence are needed in forming a 
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proper ration for an animaL The two 
most important points to be considered 
Are how to secure a well-balanced ration, 
i. e., one which shall furnish to the ani- 
mal the proper proportion of carbo- 
hydrates and albuminoids. The one to 
keep up the animal heat and supply the 
bodily waste; the other to be turned in- 
to fats and returned to us in the form of 
flesh or milk. But many combinations 
can be made which will supply these 
elements in the proper pcoportion and 
the point dairymen must study is how 
to make up such a ration at the mini- 
mum cost. 

Of course those of us who have been 
brouifht up on a farm, and have had the 
advantage of years of observation and 
experience, have learned by actual trial 
what combinations give good results, 
and we would not be found giving a 
milch cow a heavy feed of corn meal 
when the forage being fed was rich corn 
fodder or ensilage, nor trying to balance 
a forage feed of straw or timothy with 
bran alone. 

Kations Must Be Tested.— A Ger- 



man chemist named Wolff, has given us 
a table of feeding standards, based up- 
on the composition of animal bodieA, 
and their products. But while this may 
serve us as a partial guide, combined 
with the analyses of feed stuffs, all the 
deductions can not be accepted as abso- 
lute. In fact, there is a chemistry of 
nature which none of us can understand, 
and the rations given us must be sub- 
jected to actual trial and comparison, 
before we can reach a final conclusion 
MM to their utility. 

Ohemical Analysis. — A striking ex- 
ample of the lack of chemical analysis 
to do justice to tbo merits of a forage ra- 
tion is found in the feeding results ex- 
perienced with ensilage. In nearly 
every case actual trial has shown it to be 
superior to what chemical analysis had 
claimed for it; 



Now chemists tell us, that if properly 
handled, ensilage develops laotio acid 
while in the siloi that this in itself is a 
stage of digestion, hence requires a less 
expenditure of energy to digest, ergo^ we 
get better results from a stabled quan- 
tity of green forage ensiloed, than from 
the same quantity fed in a green state. 
Is this true? Some first class practical 
men claim it for a fact, but it will still 
bear investigation. 

Ensilage as a Ration.— Be that as it 
may, ensilage certainly forms the basis 
for the cheapest ration that can be fed 
our dairy stock. Contrast the cost of a 
ration with ensilage as a basis, with any 
other food that we can feed a oow, and 
note the great balance in favor of the 
ensilage ration; and when we remember 
that the practical results are in fa- 
vor of the cheap food, I cannot see how 
our dairymen can hesitate to adopt this 
method of supplying their cows with 
forage. 

Model Rations.— Here is a model 
ration given by Wolff, for milch oows: 

Meadow hay 12 ' 

Ottt atraw 9 

ManroHH iO I 

Brewers' grains. 25 1 

CoCDoQ Bood cake S I 

At a moderate estimate this ration I 
will cost 25c. per day. j 

Here is another compiled from his 
tables: 

Curod com fodder £0 

R> • straw 5 

Malt aprauts 6 

Cottoo seed cake 9 

This is a much cheaper ration^ costing 
14c. per day, and in my opinion would 
not prove a good practical ration for a 
cow. 

Another ration compiled from WoUTs 
tables: 

SttOL 

CJora fodder 35 

Braa [. 5 

Malt sprouta 5 

Com meal § 

Ootton seed meal .'] % 
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l%ii will cost about 16a per day, and 
main a good praotioal ration, but too ex- 
pensiya. 

It IB useless to extend thia list Any 
leading agricultural paper contains plen- 
ty of these rations based on the (German 
tables, Prof. E. W. Stewart supplying 
lereral papers with combinations, which 
will contain in a given quantity the 
proper quantity of the three elements- 
carbohydrates, albuminoids and fat. 
But while these rations may be very 
wall to theorize upon, as a rule they are 
too expensive to be practical. 

The Nutritive Ratio.— These stan- 
dards call for a nutritive ratio of one to 
fire for a milch cow. That is one part 
of protein to 5 of carbohydrates and fat 

The protein is the most expensive 
element to purchase in foods *and some 
«f our best dairymen get excellent re- 
fiulta, by feeding a ration in which the 
DQtritive rato is only about 1 to 4. The 
ooet is much lessened and it is a ques- 
tion if the results are as good. 

The Tables Theoretioal. — These 
tables are theoretical. Prof. Stewart's 
rations are theoretical, based on these 
tables. Now comes in the dairyman's 
part He can well afford to be an ex • 
perimenter to a certain extent, in order 
to satisfy himself of the practical utility 
of these atandarda 

Prof Armsby'B Ration.— Here is 
a ration oompiled by Prof. Armsby from 
theUblea: 

Corncosilaeti 90 

Cover 10 

Cornmeal 6 

hnn 6 

Oilmeal 2 

At present prices this ration will cost 
19c per day— too much for the practi- 
cal dairyman. 

Ooet of Feedinff.^Several of our 
Wlaoonain dairymen manage to feed 
oowaatacoetof from 7 to 10 cts. per 
iaj by making ensilage the basis of 
their ration, which, with the addition of 



a few pounds of bran, shorts or pea meal, 
will give excellent results. The last 
mentioned food is one that is deserving 
of more attention. 

PeaMeaJand Bran.— A year ago^ 
upon my father's farm, we had to de- 
pend principally upon marsh hay as 
a forage ration. We had quite a lar;;re 
quantity of peas, and instead of selling 
our peas, originally iotended, we ground 
several tons — mixed equal quantities by 
weight, of pea meal and bran, and secur- 
ed the best results of any grain combi- 
nation we could make. 

Summer Feeding — Is also a place 
where we can mi^e decided improve- 
ments. At the price of our Wisconsin 
farm lands, we can scarcely afford to de- 
X>end upon pasture as our only summer 
food. A light grain ration and a practi- 
cal feed of soiling crops and perhaps of 
ensilage will be found a measure of 
economy. Rye, corn, peas and oats, 
clover, millet or Hungarian grass can be 
used to advantage for this purix)se. 

Boonomy of Labor. — Another thing 
we should do is to study economy of la- 
bor in the arrangement of our buildings. 
This is too often neglected, and the la- 
bor of caring for our stock made double 
what it ought to be. 

If the farmer is to make butter, he 
should have a neat and convenient dairy- 
house, well supplied with all the modem 
conveniences in butter making, and 
put upon the market nothing but a first 
class product Let every package go in- 
to the market with his own name ux)on 
it, and let that name stand for a 
synonym of the purity and fine quality 
of the contents of the package. In time 
he will find that it will give an added 
value to every packsge. 

Objeot of Paper.— The object of this 
paper has not been so much to give 
specific directions or instruction upon 
any particular point in dairying, as to 
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[ZINQ DAIRY PRODUCTION. 

HIBAM SMITH, Sheboygan County, Wis. 
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commenoe to give milk about the laat of 
April, or the first of May, running until 
cold weather; then they dry off, and the^ 
winter product amounts to but very 
little. 

There are a few exceptional localities 
that have learned better in that respect* 
Now, I know something about this, for I 
have paid a heavy tax of waste in pursu- 
ing this same course. You all know the 
difficulty of marketing butter in the 
summer is very great. You read the 
market reports, and you see that nearly 
all winter butter has sold for thirty and 
thirty-five cents, while nearly all last 
summer it was fifteen and sixteen cents. 

Now, you know without my telling^ 
you, that the great body of the milk is 
gathered in May, June and July. Cows 
will give a big flow of milk then; they 
are having the best feed of the year, the 
best you have got. You ccm hardly find 
a poor cow at that time of year. Your 
cow is giving a large flow of milk, you 
are taking the milk to the factory, it is 
being manufactured into butter and 
cheese, and when the sales are madet 
they are the lowest of the entire season. 

We were brought up to do business in 
this way; we knew of no other way, and 
a good many of us can scarcely see how 
we can avoid it; but is there any motive 
to avoid it? Most certainly. There ia 
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at iMst thirty-three per cent, motive to 
chaoge the whole buaiiieeB, and a very 
lazi^ portion of the farmers of this State 
are adding thirty-three i)er cent, without 
adding an iota to their investment and 
without giving one day's extra work to 
the profit on the oow& 

Winter Dairsrinff.—How will you 
do it? Have your cows come in when 
dairy products begin to go up in price, 
when they are scarce in the market, from 
October up to about this time of year, 
and dealers are handling it with a great 
deal of confidence. They can send it 
all over the South, in safety, and there 
IB a good paying price offered for it. 
Now, why cannot the change be made? 
The objection is often urged that if I 
have a winter dairy I must have a warm 
stable. Of course, but you want a warm 
stable any waj if you are going to keep 
cows. You are suffering a great loss 
if you are feeding in a cold stable. Tou 
cant afford the expense of warming 
foar cows with expensive food. 

Make the Ohanffe.— After you have 
got your stable warm, then the change 
in very simple indeed. You have more 
time to attend to the manufacturing of 
butter if it is done on the farm than 
you have in the summer. In the sum- 
mer you want to be engaged in cultivat- 
ing your crops. In the winter there is 
but little to do. Therefore, you have 
more time to attend to your butter, and 
if your cows are giving the most milk 
and you are getting thirty -three or four 
or five, frequently up to forty cents, for 
the butter, it makes you feel pretty well, 
and a man who feels well, happy and 
bragging to his wife a^the end of every 
Bale, begins to think it is a pretty good 
business; but when a man has an im- 
menae amount of milk in June and his 
butter is selling for fourteen or fifteen 
cents, he goes home and says to his wife: 



"Well, this is poor business, I have got 
to get out of the dairy business.** 

Bat you can't get out of the dairy 
business in Wisconsin. Where will you 
go to, what will you do? We are here. 
we can't get away and we don't want to 
get away. Some men talk about raising 
big horses. It don't pay like a dairy. 

Reform Met^hods.— We can't better 
our condition very much by going out 
of the busineea There is a good oppor- 
tunity to do better right where we are. 
Our investments need not be enlarged; 
but let us merely reform our methods, 
and make our labor count, and when we 
work hard let us work for thirty cent 
butter instead of fifteen cent butter. 
We can make just as many pounds; we 
can make more pounds. Cows will milk 
more months in the year coming in in 
November and December, when they 
would naturally begin to fail in their 
milk, and then when they do begin to 
fail in their milk they have succulent 
^esh feed, and it keeps them along and 
they seem to forget to dry up. It is an 
uncommon thing for my cows to go dry 
more than four weeks, and if one does, 
I say: "That is the one to weed out'; 
We can accustom our cows to milk 
eleven months, and they will give the 
largest fiow when we can get more mon- 
ey, and the least when the products are 
worth less. If our cows dry up in Aug- 
ust, and butter runs down to fifteen 
cents, it doesn't bother me. I don't care 
much where butter goes. 

Results. — It makes one more watch- 
ful, it makes us happier, it makes a man 
more liberal to his wife, and she wiU 
treat him better, and she ought not to 
unless he treats her well. You can 
clothe your children better and spend 
a little more money every year giving 
your son and your daughter an educa- 
tion, so that they can be somebody in 
I the world. It don't pay for them to 
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Crrow up and get dok of the farm and 
go to Colorado, and come back and be 
without BLiij intereet in the farm, with- 
out any fixed prinoipleB. We have am- 



ple room right here to make all the 
needed improvemente, whieh we caa 
easily and cheaplj da 



SHALL FABMEBS' WIVES MAKE BUTTER P 

Sy JOHN GOULI), Western Keserre, Ohio. 



gi&\i |R|fCt. 



They Shotdd Not 1»e Asked.— Shall 
the farmer's wife make butter, and if so, 
bowf In the first plaoe she shouldn't 
be asked to make butter any more than 
she should be asked to spin the wool and 
knit stockings. That is my position on 
the question. The co-operative factory 
should take charge of the butter mak- 
ing. But we are not all ready for it;^ 
there must be preliminary steps taken 
before we get to that. 

Good Machinery Required.— Then, 
how shall the farmer's wife make but- 
ter? If the farmer has good mschinery 
on the farm, he should furnish his wife 
with good machinery with which to 
work, to make the butter, and any man 
who doesn't provide his wife with good 
machinery with which to make butter, 
should leave his own machines in the 
barns and cultivate his fields as he has 
for years past, for his wife is just as good 
as he is. , 

. Good Milk.— Another- thing; if the 
farmer's wife makes the butter, he 
should do the milking. A farmer's wife 
in the year of grace, 1888 is not built 
for milking. But to come down to sober 
realities. If she has to make the butter, 
she must be provided with good milk 
out of which to make it, because the 



milk determines the quality of the but- 
ter when made. No one can make good 
butter out of poor milk. If it has be- 
come loaded with stable odors, it will 
have a stable odor when made. 

GK)Od Peed.— Now, how shall we get 
good milk? You have all heard about 
the good cow and her good food. We 
must have first a good cow; she must 
have all the comforts that a oow is en- 
titled to; she must have good feed and 
good care, and then we may reasonably 
expect to get good milk. But remember 
this— if we are after good butter, then 
we need to feed a food to our cows which 
is in the line of keeping with butter, so 
we should feed blood-producing food. 
You have bean told here this afternoon 
that milk is an elaboration direct from 
blood, so if we don't have good, abun- 
dant blood, out of which to elaborate 
this milk, then we fail in getting the 
highest type of milk out of which to 
make the butter. Now, our cows should 
be kept in a cleanly stable, and all the 
sanitary conditione observed which go 
to make a good production of butter. 

Perfect Oreajn Ralsingr.— The milk 
having been brought into the house aa 
quickly as possible after the milking, 
should be set out as quickly as poesiblo^ 
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io as to gtt a p«rf dot cream raiaiag hy 
tb« falling temperature of the milk. If 
our cream etandfl around until it irets 
practically cold and we eat it out then, 
we dont get good results in our cream 
raising. Milk is made up of seyeral ele- 
ments, one of which is sugar, another is 
essoins. When our milk gets down to a 
certain temperature, there is a change of 
those elements that appear in the milk 
and prevent the cream coming to the 
lop; so we will set the milk as rapidly as 
possible, and at as warm a temperature 
as we can. 

How Shall "We Set the Milk.— Just 
how we shall set it, I don't know. If 
70a can get some good creamer, that is 
the better way; if you ean*t, set it in the 
good old way, in a room free from con- 
taminating influences. Let us skim this 
cream before the milk gets thickened 
under it. The market is paying a high 
price for butter flavor and not for butter- 
milk and salt flavor. A lot of thickened 
sour milk may get into the churn and is 
so much influence against getting a high 
quality of butter; therefore let us skim 
the cream before the milk thickens. 

Bipeninfir of the Oream.— Let us 
hasten the ripening of this cream in the 
winter in some way. Cream usually 
stands too long before we churn it, so 
that acids attack some of the flne flav- 
oring oils that give the butter its dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, and we lose 
that fine flavor; so we will hurry the 
ripening of the cream by keeping it 
warm. I wouldn't care if it were warmed 
to seventy degrees, and then brought 
back to the churning point. 

ChuminfiT* — Let us churn our cream 
with some of the later ideas of churning. 
We do not chum the cream to tear off 
any imaginary envelope that was once 
supposed to exist upon the globules. 
We simply chum it to get the butter- 
milk; the butter gathers afterwards, so 



any revolving chum is bettor than a 
chum that beats and mashes the glob- 
ules of the butter. We want a ther- 
mometer so as to keep accurately the 
temperature of the cream. If we use 
our fingers for a thermometer, we have 
every time to go and wash our fingers, 
or do the other thing. Stop churning 
when the butter globules appear about 
the size of small shot. There is a little 
difference of opinion about this, but 
that is a good point at which to stop. 

'Washing. — Having churned, don't 
fill the churn over half full. I want some 
space when I wash out the buttermilk. 
Why shall we wash out the buttermilk? 
There are sugar and cheesy elements in 
it that we can wash out much better 
than we can work out, so that to our 
four or five gallons of cream we put in a 
couple of handfuls of salt. If I put in a 
little salt and churn a little bit, the but- 
ter rises right through the buttermilk 
and comes to the surface. Let it stand 
a moment and then we can draw the 
plug from the bottom of the churn and 
draw the fluid out. Put back the plug; 
there has been no loss of butter at all. 
Add a little more water and salt, and the 
next time it will come to the surface a 
great deal quicker and if it doesn't the 
second time, try it the third. 

SaltiDg". — Now, let this drain a few 
moments and get the great bulk of the 
water out of it. I want to try and salt 
this butter and pack it at the same time. 
After it has drained so the water only 
occasionally drips, turn the churn down 
and you have your butter in the bottom 
of the churn in a granulated condition 
like sand. Sprinkle in the salt. Put 
on ten ounces, or a little more, and 
if it is too much it will not do any harm 
as it goes out with the water. There 
are two ways of salting. One is a brine 
process. You put in brine as salt as you 
can get it, draw out this brine and rein 
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»me more and turn it right 
utter. Use this brine a 
the next time, probably 
ht. Then, your brine is 
[t gives you a full half 
und, which is all you can 
It. In this way we get 
ull strength, and we can 
y into a big ball in the 

I brine and bring up our 
side. The great trouble 
ack our butter in the 
: we attempted to do it 
• too cold. It was mealy 
get it into the box; but 
p to sixty, we can put it 
d and press it down into 

II our butter and it is 
)T the market require- 
is not quite salt enough 
taste, then turn more 
xn and churn it into a big 
t practically the same as 

Butter. — We want to 
ttle bit of work here, 
sking us for granulated 
3 will fill the boxes with 
lated butter and then 
ladle and smooth it all 
at that granulated sur- 

point with the buyer, 
at, let us take a stout 
it across, taking off a| 
I that granulated sur> 
r further working. Use 
it over it. The market 
r more for old muslin 
es worked in it. Then 
way from the light and 
I possible, and keep it in 
m for the market 



Iscasfllon. 

£.— Mr. Gould says, take 
i house as soon as it is 
bem would be to have a 



creamery nearer the stable, and not take 

it into the house at all. 
Mr. GrOULD.—That is right, but I said 

if you had not a creamery. 
Mr. Wheelock. — ^Five dollars will fix 

a creamery close to the barn where you 

wont have to carry it over twelve feet. 
My plan is this: I am milking twelve 

cows; I use the shotgun cans; I have a 

tank which will hold eleven of these 
cans; it is set near the barn and there is 
a sort of open shed built over the top of 
it, so that when I want to skim in stormy 
weather, I can stand there out of the 
way. In cutting my com for the silo I 
saved all the refuse, which was about 
three baskets a day, and that I packed 
in arouud my tank, and it is practically 
frost proof. The water is never frozen 
around the milk. 

Mr. CampbeijL. — ^You say stop churn- 
ing when the butter is the size of shot? 
Now, shot varies like the old lady's piece 
of chalk. 
Mr. Gould.— Well, No. 6, bird shot. 
Mr. Hiram Smith. — There is some 
question about the amount of salt that ; 
can be retained in the butter. Dr. Bab- 
cock has had considerable experience in 
these matters, and I would like to hear 
what he has to say on that x>oint. 

Prop. Babcxxjk. — At the New York 
Dairy Show, I took fourteen samples 
from the butters which obtained 
premiums at the show, and all of these be- 
ing analyzed, the highest percent, of salt 
which was found in any of these samples 
was four per cent. Pour per cent, is 
just about two thirds of an ounce to the 
pound. The average per cent, of salt in 
those butters was less than two per centt 
which is considerably less than hcdf an 
ounce to the pound of butter. The fact 
is that in salting butter, if more than 
half an ounce of salt is added, the water 
retains a large portion of this, and it is 
worked out The water which is re- 
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moved in working butter is very strong 
brine in every case, and the water which 
should be retained in the butter can not 
hold more than half an ounce to the 
pound under any condition. If more 
salt is added than will dissolve, it re- 
mains as crystals in the butter, and is a 
very serious objection which should al- 
ways be avoided. 

Mr. Gould. — May I ask you what the 
variation was in the water contents of 
theee samples of butter? 

Prof. Baboock. — As I remember, the 
highest was a trifle over fourteen per 
cent.; the average was about nine per 
cent, in the butter. They were nearly 
all butters packed in large packages. 

Mr. Gould.— Then the report in the 
American Dairyman that one of those 
samples of butter had twenty-one per 
oent. of water was a misprint. I 



Prop. Babc?ock. — Mr. 
founded the two tesi 
which contained twenty 
water was butter in i 
class, which was taken 
on working, and had nol 
all. 

Mr. Bender. — Can y 
and salt it in the churn, 
stated, with your ladle, 
water so that the pack 
and there will be enongl 

Mr. Gould. — Yes. ] 
and putting it in in sm 
get just the right con( 
The trouble is, we try t 
six pounds at a time ine 
amount. We take out tb 
a damp cloth, or by ju8 
way. Between each lay 
take up the surplus moii 



BUTTBR-MAKINQ ON THE FAI 

By 7. C. CTJETIS, Columbia County, Wis. 



9bd^ f ipcc 



liOes Sustained by Dairyxnen.— At 
the lata Farmers' Ck>nventiom at Madi- 
son, Mr. H. C. Adams gave a very in- 
structive address on dairy matters, the 
prominent feature of which was the 
great loss sustained by the erroneous 
practices of those having charge of farm 
dairying. My rememberance is that, by 
a careful computation of statistics, he 
made the anual loss for the past year to 
exceed $3,000,000. Major Alvord, in 
his address at a similar convention 
two years ago, stated that more than 
one-half of the butter offered for sale in 

13 



the great city of New Yc 
so bad that it was unfit f c 
T^hy are Prices Lo^ 
few years I ];iave noticed 1 
reports of our large citie 
butter at about thirty 
X)Ound down to eight C€ 
times even lower. The i 
then comes up: **Why th 
prices?" It is not wholly oi 
quality of the milk from -^ 
is made, for we find that g 
oeptible of being made in 
It is not on account of th( 
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ed, for it is much less labor to make a 
first class article of butter than it id to 
make the villianous comx)Ound we are 
complafning of. It is not necessarily on 
account of the want of information, for 
I take it upon me to say that it is my 
candid opinion that a more enterprisiDg, 
persistent and philanthropic set of in- 
structors never existed than Wisconsin's 
once little band (now a mighty host) 
of dairy reformers. They have been 
foremost on all proper occasions, to give 
the public the benefit of their experi- 
ments, observation and research. 

How to Make Good Butter.— It 
has been shown in public addresses, in 
printed matter, in various forms, all 
freely pressed upon the public, that it has 
been and is not more than half the labor 
to make good, high priced butter, that it 
has been or is, to make this bad, low pric- 
ed compound called butter. While this is 
incontrovertibly true, there is a differ- 
ence of opinion as to how this labor is to 
be applied, to bring about the desired 
result. 

One party claims that it can only be 
done by collecting the milk or cream in 
factories, where all the required facilities 
and skill necessary can be concentrated. 
Another party claims that, with few inex- 
pensive implements, and properly direct- 
ed efforts, a first class article of butter can 
be made upon the farm, equal to the de- 
mands of commerce. But this difference 
of opinion is of little consequence, for it 
is plainly apparent that all^ the output 
of the factories is good, and also that 
all the farm made butter, where the 
cream is raised by the **deep setting" 
process, and the butter churned and 
worked by the granular process, comes 
under the head of good butter. It is 
also apparent that these two processes 
of butter-making are mainly the only 
fiouroes of good butter in the market re- 
ports, and that all this bad butter — more 



than one half of the butter that reaches 
the market — is made on the farm, and 
that, too, by processes which are double 
the labor of the simple improved process 
so many times described. 

Old Style Butter-makere. — I 
will illustrate the position of the 
old lashioned butter-makers in this 
way: A few days ago I was ac- 
costed by a well informed farmer, who 
asked me what I was getting for butter. 
I replied, 30c. per lb. With a shrug of 
the shoulders, and a sickly smile, he 
said: **I should like to know how that 
is done." Said I, you were over to Poy- 
nette to the institute, were you not? 
"No," he replied,— "my wife don't take 
to the new f angled notions, and I could 
not afford to waste the time. Not only 
that, but my wife makes just as good 
butter as anybody, and it is sheer rob- 
bery for those, merchants to pay only 
16c. per tt)., when they can get 30o." I 
replied, I do not believe these merchant 
have made a dollar a year on their deal- 
ings in butter; that they have really 
lost, and lost their character also as but- 
ter dealers by being compelled to buy 
and sell the inferior butter made by 
you and your neighbors. I pointed out 
to him some of his neighboring farmers 
who had no better facilities than him- 
self, and who had adopted the improved 
deep setting and granular process. They 
were shipping there own butter and 
getting about 25c. per &>., net returns. 
They did not offer their butter to the 
country merchant, whose character as « 
butter dealer had been ruined — if he 
ever had any good character in that dir- 
ection—but shipped it to a butter mar- 
ket, on their own responsibility. Per- 
haps at first they were a little discour- 
aged by not getting quite as much as 
they expected, but they soon learned 
that they alone were responsible for the 
quality of their product, and soon 
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mastered the requirements of the mar- 
ket — a neat looking tub of butter, good, 
solidly packed and uniform in appear- 
ance when turned out of the tub. 

Novel "Way of Packing.— At the re- 
quest of Superintendent Morrison, I 
have brought a tub of butter as an object 
lesson. 

J take off the cover, turn the tub bot- 
tom upward and take off the tub. Now 
you can examine the butter. You will 
notice at this point of the butter the 
packing is imperfect. This was done to 
show you how imperfect packing looks 
in contrast with perfect work; which, I 
think, is plainly apparent in the rest 
of the butter. It is claimed that the 
nicest form in which butter can be placed 
upon the table is in a neat print, but it 
will be readily seen that butter in prints 
cannot be transx>orted to distant markets, 
except at extra labor and cost, and at 
best they get mussy, while butter prop- 
erly packed into tubs of this character, 
in refrigerator cars, is now transported 
as far as Philadelphia and New York, in 
about three days, in perfect condition 
The dealer or consumer can select the 
sized tub he wants, strip his tub, as I 
have done before you, and cut from it a 
block of butter fully as neat in appear- 
ance for the table as the nicest butter 
print fresh from the hand of the dairy- 
w6man. Then the tub can be replaced 
on the butter, using it as a cover, which, 
if kept in a proper place, will remain in 
good condition for a reasonable time. 
The dealer in butter wants the larger 
tubs to cut up for retailing. For these 
reasons, you notice why I am so particu- 
lar to impress upon you the importance 
of solid packing in the tub. 

How I Make My Butter.— There are 
doubtless some in the audience who 
would like to know how this but- 
ter was made. I keep about twen- 
ty-five grade Jersey cows, which 



come in mainly in the fall and' winter* 
These are always put in the stable to 
milk, and also in inclement weather. 
I farm with a view to feed these cows 
well, but the past dry season so short- 
ened crops that I have fed them in the 
stable, since the 15th of October, twice 
a day, one feeding of ensilage, two 
of straw, and ground feed composed of 
two-thirds bran and one-third oats and 
corn, ground, five quarts each, and 
warm water to drink. I think it safe to 
say they never did better or looked bet- 
ter than they do at the present time. 

Setting" the Milk. — Our custom is to 
milk about twelve hours apart, taking 
with us cans to hold the milk. This is 
brought to the cistern near the house 
where it is strained into cans eight and 
one-half inches in diameter, and twenty 
inches deep, with bailed handles and 
close covers. These cans are lowered 
into the cistern, four at a time, by a 
windlass, which rests on the curb, and 
is held at any point with a racbet wheel. 
The cans are filled to about three inches 
of the top, or so they will float. The 
cistern is about fifteen feet deep, and 
holds about one hundred and fifty bar- 
rels. It is filled from the well, one 
hundred and ten fe;5t deep, by a wind- 
mill. The stock of the farm is mainly 
watered from the cistern by a large 
hand pump. This keeps the water in 
the cistern always fresh and cold. I 
have never known the water to be 
warmer than 55® in summer, nor colder 
than 40® in winter. This insures what I 
claim to be about as good a temperature 
and as little labor for creaming,' the 
milk, as can be obtained by any method. 

Skimming.— The milk remains in the 
cistern between milkings, and is then 
removed to the house where it may be 
skimmed at once or remain longer un* 
skimmed. 
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Churningr.— The cream is ^ept in a 
tin Tessel, and is stirred when new cream 
is added, when it is kept until it acidu- 
lates—until it begins to thicken. Then 
it is churned in a rectangular churn, at 
a temperature of 62* by 'a floating ther- 
mometer, to granulation. The butter- 
milk is then drawn off and well water is 
introduced to wash out remaining traces 
of buttermilk. 

Salting.— The butter is now in fine 
particles; just in the right condition to 
Bait. How much salt is now the ques- 
tion. If the salt is good dairy salt (none 
other should be used), there is little 
danger of getting in too much, provided 
you do not get in more than will dls- 
Bolve. 

This butter was made in a fifteen 
pound churning, and a heaping pint 
bowlful was used, which is as much 



again as was needed to flavor the butter; 
but it was added to the butter in a moist 
state; incorporated well through it by a 
few turns of the churn. It was allowed 
to rest about four minutes, when the 
churn was revolved and the butter 
worked into a ma^ at which time some 
two quarts of strong brine were found 
in the churn. The butter was then 
packed solidly in the tub with a common 
butter ladle. 

It was once held, and is still held by 
many, that butter must be held over 
some twelve or more heurs and re-work- 
ed before packing. My reply is, here is 
the butter made as I have described;, 
find fault with it if you can. I court 
criticism, and am ready to explain more 
fully any position I have taken in this 
paper. 



MY EXPERIENCE IN DAIRYINQ. 

Bj C. P. GOODEICH, Jefferson County, Wis. 



Situtrd^ $Hptr. 



Sellinfif FertiUty.— The year 1872 
found me the owner of a small farm. At 
last my debts were paid and I had a 
elear title to the land. This had been 
accomplished by grain raising, and I 
found that I had been slowly selling off 
my farm, a little at a time with each load 
of grain hauled away, until its product- 
iveness had been so much reduced that 
it required the closest economy to make 
my income from it sufficient for my nec- 
essary expenses. The prospect was not 
cheering. My farm was gradually grow- 
ing poorer; I earnestly wished to give my 



boys better opportunities for gaining 
an education than I enjoyed in my youth; 
my health had failed. It was plain that 
if I was to accomplish anything, a chan^^e 
mtLst be made. I must use my brains if 
I had any. 

A Start in Dalrjrinfir.— About this 
time some were turning their attention 
to dairying. I had not thought verj 
favorably of the business; had kept as 
few cows as possible, just enough for my 
own use, two or three usually, and de- 
plored the necessity of keeping even 
these. In fact, I did not like oows — 
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oonid see do money in them. But a 
cheese factory was started in the neigh- 
borhood, and thinking I might get a lit- 
tle something •ut of it, I increased my 
number of cows and patronized it in 
Bummer, and during the fall and wintor 
made a little butter, (which was sold at a 
very low price at stores and groceries), 
and took my pay in goods at a very high 
price. On looking over my books, I find 
that the year 1875 was the first that the 
income from my cows was enough to 
make me think it worth my while to 
keep an account of it. That year the 
total proceeds from nine cows were $348, 
a little more than 138 each. It was said 
I had done well. It certainly was some- 
thing. I had received pay for keeping 
the cows, as I kept them then, and a 
little besides to go toward paying for the 
work of milking, etc. 

Variation in Prices of Butter.— 
Circumstances soon occurred that open- 
ed my eyes wide. In the fall of 1875, 
after tha cheese factory had closed, I 
went into partnership with a friend liv- 
ing in Philadelphia. We scraped to- 
jcether a few hundred dollars with which 
I was to buy butter and ship to him and 
he was to sell it. Not considering my- 
self a judfire of the article, I relied main- 
ly on the word and character of the 
maker. When the account sales came, 
I was astonished at the great variation 
in prices of the different makes. 

Secret of Good Prices.— Of course, 
after this, I tried to buy so as to make 
Bomething. I shipped to different mar- 
ket*— New York, Boston and Chicago, 
and still this great variation occurred. 
One man's make sold away above others 
m every market. I. have just been look- 
ing at one of those old account sales, 
and find that the prices ranged all the 
way from 15 cts. to 32 cts., and this par- 
ticular make was 43 ct& per pound. 
Onx own make was 30 ct& This was in 



March, 1876. My wife and I examined 
the butter closely, and for our Uvea 
we could not see that the butter that 
sold so L'.gh was any better than much 
of the rest, or any better than our own 
make. But there was more money in it, 
sure, for it cost no more to make it, and 
I was bound to find out the secret if I 
knew enough. I showed the maker the 
account sales, and asked him if he could 
tell me the reason of the difference in 
price. "Is it all a fancy?" I asked. He 
said: "You may call it a fancy if you 
like. My butter is made to suit the fancy 
of those who are able and willing to pay 
good prices for what suits them." At 
my request, he gave me particular in- 
structions as to how his was made, all the 
way from the care of the milk, the time 
to skim, ripening the cream, churning, 
working and packing the butter. I went 
home and told my wife what he said. 
She was enthusiastic to try to make but- 
ter that would sell for something. We 
went at it, and soon prices began to mend. 
I went to reading everything I could 
get on the subject. Took dairy papers, 
from which I learned much. Especially 
was this true of the dairy department 
of the Jefferson CJounty Union, now 
Hoard^s Dairyman. In the spring I 
built a small milk house near the well, 
detached from the dwelling, and we 
made butter all summer. I visited 
many of the large creameries in my 
part of the country to learn the best 
methods. I have ever since been 
studying and learning, and have attend- 
ed nearly all the dairy conventions, try- 
ing to keep up with the times, and have 
not learned all yet. 

Money in Butter-Making". — The 
year 1886, the proceeds from the same 
nine cows footi)d up $696.42, an average 
of $77.33 per cow. I now knew there 
was money in butter-making. 

Setting the Milk.— The first sum- 
mer I set the milk in common ten quart 
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pens, sot in a sink which extended 
around throe sides of the room, and 
would hold water. Cold water was 
]>umped in after each milking, which 
cooled the milk sufficiently to make the 
cream rise. This worked well, but was 
a great deal of labor. Since then I have 
put in improvements and fixtures at 
some little cost that have reduced the 
labor to, I think, about the smallest 
point. 

Profit from Sixteen Cows.— For 
the past ten years I have kept from 12 
to 16 cows, and have averaged, for the 
past seven years, over 81,000 a year net 
proceeds from the sale of batter alone. 
Last year it amounted to $1,243. By 
careful testing of cows, selection in 
breeding and better feeding, I have 
managed to make my cows produce 
more each succeeding year, until last 
year my mature cows produced an aver- 
age of 357 pounds of butter each, and 
total proceeds of $107. I find that the 
better I feed the more profit I make, us- 
ing, of course, what judgment I have and 
what knowledge I can get as to the 
proper kinds of feed for milch cows. 

Feeding Bran. — I have fed bran for 
the last two summers, even when the 
grass was the best. I must tell you how 
I came to do that. I had always con- 
tended that good grass, and plenty of it, 
was a perfect food, and could not be bet- 
tered. Of course when pastures were 
dry and poor I had always fed grain. In 
May, 1886, the grass was good when I 
turned my cows out to pasture, but not 
wishing to change too suddenly, I con- 
tinued the bran for awhile. They were 
giving then 400 lbs. of milk and making 
18 lbs. of butter a day. I then gradu- 
ally left off the bran feed and, in a few 
days, the amount of butter had dropped 
to 15 lbs. a day, although the amount of 
milk continued to be 400 lbs. It oc- 
enrred to me to try the effect of feeding 



bran again. I fed 100 lbs. 8 day, and 
soon the amount of butter was again 
18 lbs., although the daily amount of 
milk was still unchanged. The value of 
the bran I fed was 60 cents a day, and 
the three pounds extra of butter was 60 
cents. I was getting pay for the feed as 
I went along, and reasoned that the 
cows would do better the next fall and 
winter on account of being kept in bet- 
ter condition. I am sure that was the 
case, for the yearly average per cow was 
increased, L believe, fully 50 lbs., owing 
to feeding an extra half ton of bran, so 
that for every dollar laid out in extra 
feed I got back two dollars. 

Profits of the Farm Increased. — 
Now, this $1,000 and over received for 
butter each year is certainly that much 
added to the net profits of the farm, for 
the income from the sale of other farm 
products has, for several years, been 
enough greater than formerly to pay for 
the extra labor caused by the dairy. 
This is due to the increased fertility of 
the soil. Besides, a little ready money 
coming from the dairy has enabled me 
to mako some needed improvements, 
among which is tile draining some wet 
land which was nearly worthless, and is 
now the most valuable and productive I 
have. 

I cannot, in the short time allotted to 
me, go into all the details of how I have 
learned to manage my cows, handle the 
milk, and manufacture and market the 
butter, but I have given you a brief out- 
line of the main facts. 

Make a Start in Dairying Now. — 
My talk is not directed to those of yon 
who are already successful in dairying 
and are, of course, prosi)erous and happy, 
nor to those who are making a success 
in other lines of farming but to the 
scores of you (and I know you are here) 
who are in the fix I was 13 years 
ago. And some of you are, in some 
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respects, worse off, for your farms are 
loaded with mortgages that are piling 
higher and higher each year, and you 
will soon be buried out of sight unless 
you do something different. I would 
most earnestly urge you to make a start 
in dairying now. Build a tank, set it 
near your well, make a shelter over it. 
get a few cows, and you are started; all 
this will cost but a trifle. Get a few 
more cows; but if you don't feel able to 
do that, take good care of and feed well 
those you have, and in a few years you 
will raise some good ones. But the most 
important thing is to learn the business. 
You must read and study and find out 
what others have learned. Lay out $10 
in dairy literature. Ten dollars is a 
rery small sum; you have only to leave 
off an occasional cigar, or some other 
Qfieless luxury, and you have it. Learn all 



you can and do the best 
you have 100 or 120 acres oi 
land, you will, in a few yeai 
add $1,000 net to your ye 
and be making your farm b 
time. Your wives will help 
they will, and be glad to c 
will only give them a chace 
some conveniences. Wha 
added 81,000 a year mean 
paying your debts, educatin 
ren, impro^dng your surrov 
if you choose, laying somet 
a time of leisure and rest, 
I knoio you can accompl 
you ask me how I know, 
you the best of evidence: 
have done it You have j 
ability, if you will only use 
of you are able to do thre 
manual labor that I am. 



ECONOMY ON THE DAIEY FARM 

By a B. MOEBISON, Jefferson County, Wis. 
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Capital and Credit Needed.— In 
these times of low prices and poor crops 
we hear so much about economy, and 
the farmer who has obligations to meet 
must practice it rigidly, that we dislike 
to hear even the word mentioned; but 
the economy which I shall discuss is not 
the penny-wise and pound-foolish plan 
BO often pursued, but the wisest dis- 
tribution of forces for the accomplish- 
ment of certain ends. It is nearly im- 
possible for the poor man to economize. 



for he must do as he can 
would like. 

It requires the combinatic 
and good credit to manag 
economically, and how foolii 
to see one go deliberately at 
stroy his credit, which, whei 
can not be regained. 

Such an one is controlled 
stances, whereas ho should, ; 
measure, control them. 
# Use BusineBS Methode 
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use the best busi- 
nanagement of his 
n a monopoly or a 
strd work for us to 

Best Teacher. — 
sh I shall endeavor 
ad mainly through 
, Experience is a 
\ said that a oer- 
can learn in no 
lat I have learned 
dear to me — some 
idred dollars, and 
because they were 

I my father gath- 
)e and called my 
ibility of my pos- 
icres. He said he 
me and take my 
pay him an inter- 
it invested in gov- 
marked that the 
>r cent, above par 
ilities $10,000, and 
about 25 per cent. 
«r would be the 
f course, being a 
le saw the advan- 
mine. 

—The farm being 
ig, I determined 
)duct a specialty, 
ies who supplied 
Chicago, were not 
1, the steward, 
ab, said he would 
ere are two dull 
ide, and during 
ad to send to com- 
his was quite un- 
down to Chicago, 
f Lyon & Healy's 
; so that when I 
el I could pack 
to them, charg- 



ing about Elgin quotations, savin^r 
freight and commission. The last two 
years the Tremont has taken my entire 
make, paying highest quotations and no 
commission. I think that in the five 
years, I have saved $200 per year by 
handling my own butter. A small 
amount of butter is marketed in this 
way compared to what might be, if the 
farmer would only pursue business^ 
method& St. Paul, Minneapolis and the 
large towns in the northern part of the 
State offer good home markets to the 
farmers living near. 

City and country are not as far apart 
as they were 25 years ago, owing to the 
increased mail and traveling facilitiea. 
I could mention farmers living near Ft. 
Atkinson, Whitewater, and Elkhorn, who 
supply families in these small towns at 
from 25 to 30 cts. a pound per year. 
As our towns increase in wealth, good 
butter is wanted to go with the other 
good things, and people are willing to 
pay for it. • 

Last summer Mr. Flack, of Elkhorn, 
sold butter to farmers who took their 
milk to the factory, and to day-labor- 
ers, for 18 cts. per pound, the parties 
furnishing the jars, when Elgin was onlj 
17 cts. 

Gfood butter has paid better the last 
five years than any other farm product. 
Gk>od Farm Labor.— The question 
how to secure good help upon the farm 
is as serious a question as any with 
which the farmer has to deal. The dis- 
content among laborers which charao- 
terizes the present age is by no means 
confined to the cities. We feel it just as 
much upon the farm, and while wages 
are higher, the help is more unreliable 
and the work more unsatisfactory than 
ever before. Now, the farmers are at 
fault for this state of affairs, and I am 
convinced that the system of hiring 
men for eight months in the year, and 
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then turning them adrift, is a vicious 
one, and so lon^ as we do this we will 
have trouble enough. 

How to Secure it.-— Bring dependent 
upon hired help,we soon found ourselves 
at their mercj, and that if one was dis- 
satisfied, he oould not leave without 
Btirring up a rumpus among the others. 
We were on the ragged edge most of 
the time. A tenant house seemed the 
most feasible way out of the diflBculty, 
10 we built a small one, and the tenant 
is now on his third year. His wife 
helps milk and is always ready to assist 
in the house when the festive hired girl 
Bkippeth out. This plan has worked so 
well that we think strongly of building 
another tenant house, and doing away 
with the girl altogether. It costs nearly 
a dollar per day to keep one, and when 
they are needed the worst they have 
business at home. A large number of 
tenant houses have been built in our 
Ticinity, and I have yet to hear of a 
person who is not pleased with the sys- 
tem. Hire a good industrious foreigner 
who nas been here long enough to get 
the smart off, and he becomes attached 
to his little home, is always there, takes 
an interest in farm matters and is w^orth 
two ordinary hands. There are more 
parties wanting houses than there are 
houses, so it gives a man a chance to 
pick his men, and hire none but who 
can give a good recommendation from 
the place he has left. 

Hire in the Springr.— If we hire 
the man in the spring, he can't 
leaTe in summer, for he must then for- 
sake his garden, potatoes and com, and 
in the fall, with a long cold winter be- 
fore him, what else can he do but stay? 
Think of this oh ye men who chase from 
Dan to Beersheba for hired help, 
sndsee iC, by using a better method, 
yon can not have plenty of help the 
year round 1 It takes a large burden 



off the farmer's wife, who has enough 
to do to raise the family without run- 
ning a boarding bouse beside, and that 
without sufficient help. 

Fajiners' Wives \^ork tpo Hard. 
— The young farmer with a mortgage on 
the farm thinks that he can't afford to 
keep help in the house; so the wife and 
mother is compelled to rear the family 
and do all the work besides. Now one 
or the other is neglected, and the good 
doctor's bill tells better than I can wheth- 
er it is economy. It sometimes looks 
as though farmers' wives were harder 
worked and poorer paid than any other 
class of women whose husbands are 
worth what the farmers are. The far- 
mer bas one method by which he can 
curtail expenses, and that is by the plea 
of "hard times;" he can always fall back 
on that. 

Make Tour Wifb an Allowance. — 
In dealing with the city people, we 
found that most of them allowed their 
wives a certain amount for household 
and personal expenses. We have found 
that this works just as well on the farm 
as in the city. With a certain amount 
of ready money at the beginning of ev* 
ery month, the good wife can take advan- 
tage of baits thrown out by enterprising 
merchants and can run the house 25 i>er 
cent, cheaper, than in the old way. Then 
everything is squared up, and we don't 
get as many statements as we used to, 
and if she does her work alone, she re- 
ceives the benefit. She also learns how 
to handle money, and going to town to 
spend it is a change from the ordinary 
routine of house-work. 

Buy Peed in the Fall.--We have also 
found that it is economy to purchase 
feed in the fall for winter's use. Bran 
oould be purchased last fall for $12, and 
in three months it was |16. Now this is a 
saving of 33 per cent for three months 
by purchasing early, or that much loss b^ 
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)ar ago Icust fall I bought 
3r ton, and in four months 
iving of $6 per ton, and the 
nts) for the four months, 
by paying cash saves a 
by so doing, and it is ao- 
correct business method, 
bio can^t do it can not com 
one who does, margins in 
small; but the farmer who 

save from 33 to 50 per 

1 more, by buying early* 
mbles at the hard times, 
) if he were to be hung. 
!om. — Two years ago I 
one acre of ensilage corn 
Last year to plant about 
pastures began to dry up 
►ect for hay, and I kept 
I had in twelve acres. J 
rone for fear they would 

This may seem strange, 
wo miles from the center 
minates all dairy intelli- 
dquarters for the ensilage 
uer example of the truth 
re which says that, "a 
j without honor, save in 
y among his own people," 
found, and while orders 
Lundreds of bushels from 
ashamed to say anything 
I patch. 

farmers did not take any 
institute talk." Some of 
ned it "nigh on to forty 
y did not want Hoard and 
tell them how to farm it. 
ben it became apparent 
ield of oom was ensilage 



com, even my enemies admitted that for 
once I had done the proper thing. I be- 
gan in July and fed 75 cattle and horses, 
40 being milch cows, nothing else but 
bran and a little North Star com, until 
January. I had hay enough till April 
1st and enough corn to carry me till 
grass comes. It being equal to tame 
hay for feed, at prices for hay this win- 
ter, it would have taken $500, and where 
could I have borrowed the money to pay 
for the hay? 

Feeding Corn. — I feed considerable 
com to my cows, but do not husk it — 
iust bind and stack it and cut when 
needed, and in this way save from 12 to 
15 cents per bushel over the old way of 
husking and grinding. I refer to com- 
mon field com. The ensilage com was 
drawn from shock as needed. It would 
have been more economical to have 
placed it in a silo. By running stalks 
through the cutter, I made them eat up 
every bit. The cutter and tread power 
have more than paid for themselves this 
winter. 

I used to pay 40 cents for my (56 lb. 
tubs and 30 cents for tub staples, but by 
looking around some I was enabled to 
get tubs for 25 cents and staples at 14 
cents per pound. 

I have tried to show that the judicious 
use of ways and means at the right time 
is the greatest economy, and that to 
withhold them results only in loss. We 
are prodigal in the use of our muscle, 
but when a problem presents itself 
which requires mental effort, we shirk 
from it as a dairy editor from milking 

COWB. 
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EXHIBITIONS AND PRIZE BUTTER. 

By Frof. JA8. W. BOBEBTSON, Ouelph, Ont 



gmlfe f nper. 



Value of Exhibltiona— The trend of 
action and the nsefulnesa of many of 
the agricultural societies, during the 
past ten years, has been mainly in the 
direction of holding fairs or exhibitions. 
Some writers and speakers have been 
severe in their censure of the responsible 
directors for permitting or encouraging 
that (me aspect of all the work, ostensi- 
bly undertaken by these societies, to so 
effectually monopolize their funds and 
energies. On the other hand, it should 
be recognized and remembered that the 
stimulus of healthy, hearty and friendly 
competition which they have fostered 
has been Tery beneficial. 

Every department of farm work, even 
on the farms whose tillers are most re- 
mote from educational influences, has 
felt the quickened pulsations of life from 
the intensified circulation of knowledge 
resultant from exhibitions. Few farms 
are now isolated from such aid by reason 
of their geographical location; but many 
are still out of reach, because of the sad, 
Beduded mental attitude of the men and 
women who live on them. If a man or 
woman, a boy or girl, can be enlivened 
into a fair competition with others of 
their fellows in any branch of their work, 
a great economic boon will have come 
Into their lives. In this I see a bond of 
union between the purpose of Farmers' 
Institutes in their work of informing, 
instructing and educating those engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, and the plans 
of agrioultoral societies in providing ex- 



attainments 



hibitions for comparing 
through open competition. 

Preparing for Exhibitions.— The 
work of preparing for the summer and 
autumn exhibitions will be engaging the 
thoughts and hands of many farmers' 
households by the time the readers of 
your bulletin see this. I could wish that 
such an interest were more general and 
intelligent. The cattle and horses of 
those intending to show will be special- 
ly "fitted up," which unfortunately too 
often means the "breaking down" of ex- 
cellent qualities by excessive fatten- 
ing. 

How to Make Prize Butter.— Roots 
and fruit for display will have befitting 
care and concern bestowed upon them. 
The boys hardly in their teens will be 
doing their share of the bragging about 
the colt, the calf or the lamb, and already 
in the innocent glee of boyish greedi- 
ness, fingering in imagination a red 
ticket for each animal. The girls not yet 
in their teens will be interested in every- 
thing generally, with all the young girl's 
wonderful capacity of expectation; while 
the daughters not now in their teens 
will be — well I won't leave my ignorance 
open to caustic criticism by trying to 
guess what they'll be doing. However, 
in the anticipation of the same— the ex- 
hibitions, not the criticisms— I will try, 
with all due modesty, to give those of 
them or their mothers who may be 
thinking of how nice it would be to take 
the first prize on butter at one of 
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ae helpful information 

that the oows have an 
good wholesome feed, 
grass with bran or grain, 
make firm butter. If 
icarce, furnish green f od- 
le quality of the feed de- 
B extent the quality of 
in the milk. Fine but- 
Qposed of these globules, 
fed with better efifect on 
the butter after being 
y or two. This is es- 

with clover. 

that the cows have a 
f pure cold water. As 
»k expect to make good 
je out of musty oatmeal 
vater, as to get pure, 
svholosome milk out of 
louI drink consumed by 

) that the oows have ac- 
day. They know best 
imselves. 

there be not sufficient 
)asture-field, the oows 
[> in a darkened stable 
>f the hot days. I be- 

the cows be saved from 
orry. Any harsh treat- 
bes a oow lessens the 
ares the quality of her 

ere practicable, let the 

egularly as to time and 

on. 

'he udders should be 

I then rubbed with a 

el before milking. 

.11 milk should be care- 

mmediatoly after the 

otod. 

lorough airing of the 

nutes by dipping, pour- 



ing or stirring will improve the flavor of 
the butter. 

Rule X.— When set for the rising of 
the cream, milk should be at a temper- 
turo above 90** Fahr. 

Rule XL— When shallow, open pans 
are used for setting, it is most important 
that the surrounding air be pure. A 
damp musty-smelling cellar is not a fit 
place for milk. 

Rule XIL— When deep-setting pails 
are used, the water in the tank should 
be kept below, or as near 45** as possible. 

Rule XIIL — The skimming should 
not be delayed longer than 2i hours. 

Rule XIV. — Cream should invariably 
be removed from the milk before it is 
sour. 

Rule XV.— The cream for each 
churning should be gathered into one 
vessel and kept cool and sweet. A good 
practice is to mix 25 per cent, of pure 
water with the cream. 

Rule XVI. — The whole of the cream 
should be well stirred every time fresh 
cream is added, and half a dozen times 
a day besides. 

Rule XVn.— Two days before the 
churning is to be done, about a quart of 
cream for every four pailfuls to be 
churned (or two per cent.) should be set 
apart and kept as warm as TO"* Fahr. 

Rule XVni.— Then one day before 
the churning, that small quantity of 
cream — (a fermentation starter which 
then will be sour enough)— should be 
added to the whole of the cream intend- 
ed for churning and well mixed there- 
with. 

Rule XIX— The cream should after- 
wards be kept at a temperature of 60* 
Fahr. 

Rule XX. — During summer the best 
churning temperature is 57* or 68*. 
During late fall or winter 62* to 64* are 
found to be better. 

Rule XXL— The agitation of churning 
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should be kept up till the butter comes 
into particles rather larger than clover 
seed. 

Rule XXTL— The buttermilk should 
then be drawn off and pure water at 55° 
added in its place. 

Rule XXni.— By churning this for a 
few minutes the butter will be washed 
in the churn in its granular state. 

Rule XXlV.— The milky water may 
then be drawn and replaced by a weak 
brine at the same temperature viz: 55* 

Rule XXV.— After a minute's churn- 
ing the butter may be removed from the 
chum and pressed for salting. 

Rule XXVL— Pure salt of medium 
fineness and with a body velvety to the 
touch should be used. 

Rule XXVIL— Three-quarters of an 
ounce to the pound will be the right 
quantity for most markets and judges. 

RuleXXVUX— The butter should 
be kept cool during the working, and also 
during the few hours while it may be 
left for the salt to thoroughly dissolve 

Rule XXIX.— As soon as the salt is 
thoroughly dissolved, the butter may be 
worked the second time to correct any 
streakiness which the first mixing of salt 
may have caused. 

Rule T^y^T^ — It should then be put 
np neatly and tastefully, with as little 
crimping or beautifying as feminine 
fondness for these will permit. 

Rule XXXL~It will then doits mak- 
er credit and if it does not receive the 
first prize, it will be prized and praised 
by its eaters. 

Hints on Winter Dairying. 

The following letter from Mr. L. N. 
Brown, Gumee, 111., which contains 
Bome good suggestions, was read at the 
dosing institute, Mr. Brown being una- 
ble to be present: 

Winter dairying, I think, could and 
should be much improved. There are 



but few winter dairies 
nois and Southern Wis 
than pay expenses. 

I will make one sugg 
meeting chose a dairyi 
his cows fresh in milk 
Let them be divided sc 
shall be of the same 
Keep one-half in ever 
average dairyman keep 
the other half be kept 
As the weather grows 
should be heated with 
kept between 55 and 6S 
let the cows leave th 
them with water at 98 
true account of all fe 
for 90 days, and then s€ 
of each lot will compai 

Or try this way: Gr 
same amount of hay. 
kept in the warm s 
enough so the produc 
of the others; then sec 
over half the grain. I 
one-half the grain that 
milch cows is used up 1 
about as injurious to m 
com. 

Now, if your peop 
dairyman who will try 
try it fairly, and hav< 
public from week to 
more to improve the di 
tion than any one thing 

There are two faults 
men of this section, 
man don't make dairyi 
Second, many of them 
as they know how. 

If every sober, indui 
manage his dairy as I 
his note will be worth c 
on the dollar. 

In my forty years of 
done much poor dairyii 
taking a wiser and bett 
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tS AS BUSINESS MEN AND CITIZENS. 

By Hon. H. G. ADAMS, Madison, Wis. 
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MITH in the Chair: 
3 T^orld's "Work.— The 
a man has is not simply 
^ting a living?, but is his 
d's work. Each human 
lail, a spike, a cog, a bolt, 
ing beam or a band of 
er-dependent machinery 
)UBine8S. Only when all 
perfect will we be able 
th that costly governor 
mt. It is the business of 
£ after the business of its 
aay have less business to 
r and thought are linked 
y phase of our industrial 
ve less grit in the ma- 
gold in its product, 
m, unless misnamed, is 
thodical, persistent, in- 
itiouB, and above all 
He understands thor- 
)hat coiled up in his head 
Qg of his business. He 
ut as long as anybody 
it when it fails to pay 
b loosens every screw in 
3e is neither morbidly 
superstitiously cautious. 
) has reason, and out of 
Sink or swim, he plants 
idgment and stays there* 



Many men in business have only a few 
of the symptoms of being business men 
—hence, failures innumerable along all 
the lines of trade and commerce, in the 
professions, on the farm, in the domain of 
art and poetry where men think 
that the eagles of their imagination can 
lift them above the laws that underlie 
success in the winning of bank accounts 
and of homes. 

The World Thirsty for Money.— 
The world is hungry and thirsty after 
money. It likes the men who get what 
it likes. The modern hero is shod with 
a business suit. The coat of mail has 
gone to the museums. The tyrants of 
to-day shed blood under the forms of 
laws and in the white light and 
with the sanction of a christian 
civilization. Their palaces of trade 
should be corniced with grinning 
skulls and their chambers of commerce 
frescoed with broken hearts. The love 
of money is the root of some evil and 
much good. It is drawing the love of 
war from the minds of men; it is tying 
nations together with chains of gold; it 
has stimulated invention and lessened 
the burdens of labor; it has peopled this 
continent, builded its cities and made 
its country homes. It is an honorable 
love, and no man need be ashamed of it* 
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There is no essential virtue in poverty. 
The strong man poor is a f?iant in chains; 
the strong man rich is a giant free to do 
the world's work and his own. Poverty 
brings bent bodies and warped minds; 
it causes more divorces and more heart- 
burnings, more suicides and more mur- 
ders, more hatred of men, society, gov- 
ernment and God than all of the jing- 
ling curses that rattle about the 
heels of wealth. We want less 



Hon. H. 0. Adams.* 

poverty and more wealth on the 
farms of this country. We want a con- 
dition of things where the American 
farmer can save more and spend more 
We want him to have the luxury of 
time, of rest, of recreation, of social enjoy- 
ments, of literature of those beauties of 
art which in the homes of any, people 
shape in a degree both the souls and 
bodies of their children. These things 
can be obtained for money. Money can 



♦Hon. H. C. Adams was born in Verona, Oneida 
County, N. Y., November 28, 1850, and came with 
his parants to Wisconsin in 1861, settling: at Ft. 
AtkuuBon. In 1855 he removed to Beaver Dam and 
thence to Madison, his present home, in 1867. He 
received a partial collegiate education at the Uni- 
▼erslty of Wisconsin ; was elected member of as- 
sembly for 1883-4, and reelected for 1885-6. 

Mr. Adams Is a farmer, living on his farm ad- 
Joining the city limits of Madison, where he owns 
A dairy and small fruit business; has been in the 
institate work since its Inaugeration, and is Pres- 
dent of the Wiiconsin Dairyoien's Association. 



be obtained on the farms as elsewhere 
by good business men. It is idle bosh 
to say, as men do say, that little or no 
money can be made in legitimate 
farming in this State; that farmers 
as a class are losing ground. The 
first part of the statement is disprov- 
ed by the success of hundreds of 
farmers in all our agricultural coun- 
ties, from Hiram Smith in Sheboygan to 
A. O. Fox of Dane; from A. A. Arnold 
in Trempeauleau to Chas Miller of 
Rock; from J. M. Smith in Brown to 
T. J. VanMatre of Iowa; from John 
Liinse in La CrosiBe to H. S. Weeks of 
Waukesha; and from examples in every 
country neighborhood in Wisconsin, 
where men are becoming independent 
from the profits of their farms. 

Farmers Not Qrowingr Poorer.— 
It is not true that farmers as a class are 
growing poorer. The prosperity of any 
class is safely indicated by the appear- 
ance of their homes. Go anywhere in this 
State to-day in rural neighborhoods and 
you see better fences, cleaner fields, more 
ornamental trees and shrubs, broader 
barns better painted, more tasteful 
and commodious houses than you saw 
ten years ago. We raise just as much 
wheat per acre as we did then, and can 
buy more things with the money we 
get for it. We are making more butter 
per cow, more meat per steer, more pork 
per hog in the same time than we were 
then. 

Lessons for the Fanner to Learn. 
— The Wisconsin farmer is a better 
business man than he was ten years ago, 
but he has many lessons yet to learn of 
the sharp men who run railroads, fac- 
tories, stores and banks. He must un- 
derstand the value and character of 
credit, and not be superstitious about 
debt. An endless amount of twaddle is 
preached about the horrors of debt. 
Some capitalists carry a placard in one 
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he has no control; for costly apparel 
and furniture for his family that they 
may move in social circles which regard 
these things only— these are unbusiness- 
like debts and are the eggs from whioh 
are hatched failure and dishonor. When 
credit is to be used, let it be in s 
straightforward way. Floating debta 
and store debts are abominations. The 
farmer who forces a merchant to carry 
him deserves a rough ride and generally 
gets it. Banks are made to loan money. 
The farmer has no business to force the 
men with' whom he deals to borrow 
money because he does not pay it. Let 
him get his money where they make a 
business of loaning it, clean up his scat- 
tered accounts and then redeem his pa- 
per promptly on time though the hea- 
vens fall. Men then look upon him with 
respect. What is better, he can look at 
himself with respect. 

A Debt to Polly.-^A farmer can 
contrive one debt which never can be 
paid. It is a debt to folly, to be fore- 
closed by misery and disappointment 
every day of his life; a debt which will 
eat out his heart and scorch his soul; a 
debt which is incurred when his judg- 
ment goes into bankruptcy and he goes 
into the business of farming in opposi- 
tion to his own tastes and inclinations. 
It is hard enough to win success in any 
calling when the whole bent of a man*8 
mind is in the direction of his business. 
It is doubly hard when the mental drift 
is the wrong way. It is like scaling a 
rock feet foremost. Dean Swift well 
said: ^*No man ever made an ill figure 
who understood his own talents, or a 
good one who mistook them," and Syd- 
ney Smith gave the idea a little more 
emphasis when he wrote: "Be what na- 
ture intended you for and you wiU suo- 
oeed— be anything else and you will be 
ten thousand times worse than nothing.* 
The only difficulty with this kind of y 
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dom 18 that it does not apply to that 
very large and unfortunate claas of men 
who have no special bias for any partic- 
ular pursuit, and drift into the different 
channels of human activity upon chance 
currents. For these men there is this 
consolation on a farm: They are there 
more completely masters of their own 
fate than in any other line of business. 
Cyclones and drouths may come, but 
they do not as a rule — they 
are exceptional, and the last 
has been a blessing^ rather than a curse 
to the business farmers of the North- 
v^est. Whether a man has a predisposi- 
tion for farming or not, he will develop a 
preferanoe for certain branches of the 
business as he continues in it^ Those 
t«?ndencies should be followed religious- 
ly. They will make the farmer a special- 
ist perhai)a. It is to be hoped they will. 

Specialtiee.— The specialist under- 
stands one sound principle of business 
at least — it is easier to ride one horse 
than two; a rifle is a better weapon 
than a shotgun; the point of a needle 
can be driven deeper than the head of a 
Biirk; a burning ounce of oil makes a 
gallon of water warm, a quart simmer 
aod a pint boil. Men are dropping into 
•I^cialties everywhere as the world be- 
cumes older, richer and smarter. Years 
a^'o men could be found who made 
watches entire, or a whole pair of boots, 
or a carriage from bolts to cushions. Go 
iuto the great factories now. You see 
nien who do nothing but sharpen tools 
for others to use; who do nothing but 
drive nvet«; who do nothing but rub 
spokes year after year; who, upon a sim- 
ple trifling act, constantly repeated, 
B|*en(l the energies of a lifetime. The 
general-purpoee man who can do every- 
tliing goes down before the deadly com- 
petition of the man who can do one 
thing. 

In Law.— Th« drift is in the eame 
U 
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Michigan, about bees, from Charles F> 
Hamilton about blackberries, from Thes. 
Louis and Geo. Wylie about swine, from 
J. M. True and H. D. McKinney about 
horses, from J. C. Kiser and Greorge 
Harding about cattle, from P. C. Curtis, 
Hiram Smith and John Gk>uld about 
dairying, and from W. D. Hoard about hie 
splendid exposition of the principles 
of breeding, which has made the mod- 
ern dairy cow. These men are all spec- 
ialists. They have left no half -turned 
furrows over every lead which can be 
struck upon the farm, but have worked 
each his own vein and uncovered a great 
richness of knowledge himself. The 
Wisconsin farmer will be a better busi- 
ness man when he gives up his mission of 
trying to raise everything; when, to use a 
homely and well-chewed figure, he is 
contented to bite off what he can chew. 
Important TvX)la— The first tools 
which a business farmer needs are a pen 
cil and paper. The farmer who grows a 
crop should estimate the cost as care- 
fully as the architect who plans a build- 
ing counts its cost It is farmer-like to 
guess, it is business-like to know. Think- 
ing and figuring are deadly enemies of 
failure on the farm. Crops should be 
raised not as the result of jerky impulse 
but of careful calculation. A cash ac- 
count should be kept as rigidly as the 
the sabbath day. What kind of busi- 
ness is that which cannot be introduced 
to its outgoes and income at the end of 
the year. Nine- tenths of the farmers of 
the country ought to take lessons in the 
matter of x>oanut stands and millinery 
shops. Many of them say that they are 
afraid to look a cash account in the face. 
It is a singular modesty which shrinks 
from bare figures. The business farmer 
will charge his cash account with every 
cent expended. If his exxMnses for to- 
bacco or cigars are such that his wife 
can make odious comparisons between 
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his Hannolal in vestment in smoke and in 
dry ^oods, make the charge to charity, 
for it is a charity to a man who is so 
poor in reaources of enjoyment that he 
must smoke to be happy, to buy his oi- 
gars. I charge mine to charity. At the 
close of each month or year accounts 
should be drawn oft and classified in a 
ledger under proper heads. 

What KeepinfiT Accounts Shows. 
—The farmer will then know exactly 
where his money comes from; he will 
not be obliged to pay bills twice; he will 
know what he has paid for clothing, for 
household expenses, for repairs and for 
improvements; for machinery, for labor, 
for seeds and plants; for stock, for the 
education of himself and family and the 
adornment of his home. If he is finan- 
cially sick, he can tell what part brought 
on disease. 

How to Spend Money.— The man 
who keepe a cash account thinks twice 
when he spends money. Robert Inger- 
fioll has been cheered all over the Unit- 
ed States because he said that if he had 
but a dollar to sx>end he would spend it 
like a king and not like a beggar^ The 
antithesis is striking; the idea is as 
beautiful and as hollow as a soap bubble. 
The Bvernge business man is neither a 
king nor a beggar. He should ai)e neither 
the magnificent spendthrift airs of a 
monarch, whose bills are paid by the 
people, or the close-fisted wolfish man- 
ners of a beggar, whose bills the i>eople 
pay. The American farmer gets money 
by hard work and hard thinking, and if 
he is a good business man he will spend 
thoughtfully what he gets laboriously. 
Fanners Elztraveigant. — Farmers 
are extravagant. They are as a class 
wasteful not of their money but of their 
time; of their energies of mind and 
body. Mental and physical strength 
and vital force furnish the most produc- 
tive capital a business man can have. 



It is a kind of wealth which cannot be 
stolen but may be thrown away. That 
eight hour system on the farm which 
has been described as meaning eight 
hours work in the forenoon and eight 
in the afternoon makes small men and 
dead men; it makes women as narrow as 
their sisters who do no work; it makes 
boys and girls who look upon farms as 
graveyards of comfort. The farmer 
in ordinary circumstances should work 
and work hard with his hands. The 
flippant contempt for manual labor 
which lurks in otherwise vacant places 
in society should have no sympathy 
from him. But when all his force is 
used in muscular action, he robs his 
brain. He squanders the splendid 
chance which each man has of mental 
growth. The farmer in his business is 
dealing with all the laws which have 
statement and definition in natural 
science; he is dealing with not only the 
complications of those laws which make 
plants and animals but he is dealing 
with men, men who have minds sharp- 
ened in the keen contests of business 
life and broadened by the culture of 
schools and society. He cannot afford 
to measure himself by the standard of 
muscle, for in that case he must stand 
uncovered in the presence of that his- 
toric animal which spoke to Baalam. 

Thinking Saves Working.— Think- 
ing saves working. The thought of 
the race worked out in the application 
of steam to machinery is said to be do>> 
ing each year the labor of 1,OOO,OOO,OO0 
of workingmen. 

The farmer who is a business man will 
never call anything **good enough" 
which can be bettered; he will have that 
splendid discontent which is looking and 
working for better soils, better oropa^ 
better stock, better buildings, stronger 
sense and more perfect character. On 
the other hand he will accept the inevi" 
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I The men in this country who are too 
I dainty to help govern themselves ought 
to pay taxes in Turkey and get justice 
in Russian courts. Certainly they should 
disguise their cowardice or laziness with 
thicker garments than professions of 
their own superior virtues. 

Digrnity of Labor.— The farmer who 
is a good citizen will never be oppressed 
with that nightmare of nonsense which 
pictures the tiller of the soil as carrying 
all the burdens of the world. A good 
citizen respects the rights and virtues of 
all classes and does not magnify those ot 
his own. There is no more essential 
nobility about the business of working 
land than making chairs or cutting off 
limbs. There is as much dignity iik 
driving a shoe peg as in hoeing a beet; 
just as much virtue in selling a railroad, 
ticket as a strawberry. 

Not one farmer in one hundred has as 
hard and laborious a life as a railway 
president of an average, first-class road 
There is no dignity conferred by xmr 
thinking labor. Thoughtfulness and 
wisdom dignify all labor, whether of 
farm, factory or law office. A political 
party devoted to farmers' interests alon# 
would be an abomination. Strong, 
moneyed interests have too great power 
in State and national legislatures; but 
a remedy which would set one class in 
opposition to all others would be worse 
than the disease. It is not farmers that 
we want in public life so much as men. 
It should be no reason that a man 
should be elected to this or that office 
because he is or is hot a farmer. Th& 
old question — is he capable and honestf 
— should stand until the end of time as 
the only test. Mauhood should stand 
above vocation. It is more important to 
know whether a man has brain or not 
than it is to know whether he pays taxes 
in a town or out of it. When farmers 
bring a strong intellectual life into their 
citizenship their interests will be takao 
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care of. They will never climb to a po- 
litical heaven upon bubbles of bombast 
about their own superior virtues, or get 
any higher by pulling down other 



Justice to Public Men. -— Farmers 
as a class will be better citizens- when 
they do justice to public men. It is con- 
sidered a proper thing in almost any 
gathering of farmers to speak of publio 
o£Qcers as dishonest. This sentiment is 
contaminating all classes of people in 
the United States. We meet it every- 
where. Every woman who reads an 
essay, talks glibly about the awful cor- 
ruptions of the puplic service; the news- 
papers are filled with squibs and edi- 
torials aimed to unsettle belief in the in- 
tegrity of officials. Rumors of corrup- 
tion hover over every movement in legis- 
lation and government. The extent of 
this sentiment in the country is almost 
beyond belief. And yet there is not one 
iota of evidence to prove that the repub- 
licans and democrats who hold office in 
the United States to-day are not as hon- 
«0t and conscientious as the average far- 
mer himself. They are not all honest, 
it is true, and a prismatic partisan press 
gets all colors from their acts, but as a 
class they represent a proper idea of 
what integrity in the publio service 
If there is anything which will 
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tenuate the matter — it admits of no ex- 
tenuation. It is useless to plead ignor- 
ance, for where "knowledge is a duty, 
ignorance is a sin*/' and so it becomes in- 
cumbent upon every intelligent man 
and woman to study into the cause and 
then apply the remedy to this evil. Wo 
are told that ignorance is the root of all 
evil. It is true. 

It is equally true that to remove any 
evil, we must strike at its root and ex- 
terminate that. We find, on examina- 
tion, that there is ignorance and ignor- 
ance, and that while the evil of one 
hundred years ago was ignorance of the 
head, the evil of to-day is ignorance of 
the hands; for '*Satan finds some mis- 
chief still for idle hands to do." A 
system of education which develops 



portant training of the hands to some 
useful, self-supporting industry, is woe- 
fully defective; is, in short, of that kind 
against which we have been warned, as 
the "little learning which is a dangerous 
thing.*' It endangers individuals, homes 
and society. 

A Harmful Theory.— There is a 
harmful theory, deeply implanted 
throughout the social world, which, hav- 
ing ignorance for its root, deserves exter- 
mination, abd the sooner the better — a 
theory that "all men support all women,** 
starting from the dangerous (because 
false) assumption that all girls will 
Q ev- 1 marry, and marry well, and that, there- 
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fore, the only education necessary for 
them is the acquirement of those accom- 
plishmente which will enable them to 
eatertain well, dress fashionably, and 
conduct their household affairs toler- 
ably well. The practical application of 
this time-honored theory proves disas- 
trous, both to individuals and to society. 
False promises can not lead to true or 
safe conclusions. Many women never 
marry; many who do are deserted or di- 
vorced; many have incompetent or dis- 
solute husbands, and many are left wid- 
ows. Untrained to any industry, ignor- 
ant of the practical means of self-sup- 
port, they drift aimlessly and miserably 
along, fearing the future, for which they 
are powerless to provide. What wonder 
that thousands are swept down into the 
whirlpool of destruction by the strong, 
resistless tide of circumstances! 

How Our Girls Are Equipped.— 
How is OUT army of young girls armed 
and equipped for the battle of life? 
Forced to the front in a hand-to- 
hand conflict with fate, with no muni- 
tions of war, nor an hour*s drill to pre- 
pare them for active service; with a 
smattering of many things, and a prac- 
tical knowledge of none; pushed aside or 
'*trod 'neath the hoofs of the swinish 
multitude;" forced to fight for their 
bread, and from lack of training in the 
higher, more renumerative, branches of 
industry, driven down into the drudgery 
of the lower, with its heavy work and 
poor pay, until talent, ambition and 
hopo are dead, and they themselves are 
consigned to the grave of oblivion, or to 
even the worse and more pitiless fate of 
becoming the living monuments of their 
own irreclaimable loss and shame! No 
memorial days, no bands with dirge- 
like music, no flags at half-mast, nor 
floral offerings for theml There is 
nothing heroic about their martyrdom, 
and the world "passes by on the other 



side," with a feeling of wonder mingled 
with its contempt at their failure to ful- 
fill the promise of their earlier years, 
"for they were bright girls at school, and 
graduated with honors." Find, if you 
can, a more cruel cavalry, on which in- 
nocence is crucified ! Is not here a great 
and "unpardonable sin" of omission? 

OontroUingr Circumstances. — If 
circumstances control men, so may men 
control circumstances, and while exists 
one slave to any circumstance which 
might be controlled and we neglect to 
do it, we are closely akin to him who 
cried, in days of old, "am I my brother's 
keeper?" If we cannot conquer single 
handed, we must unite our forces, and 
organize our effort until order is estab- 
lished with man as master, circum- 
stance as slave. Much has been ac- 
complished but more remains to be done. 

Training Girls for "Work.— During 
woman's long march through the narrow 
fields of a few industries, she became so 
proficient in them, that the world fell 
into the natural error, perhaps, of be- 
lieving that she required no farther les- 
sons nor review of them; that they were 
a sort of second nature to her. And so, 
when wider possibilities opened before 
her, the work of her hands dropped from 
her education, and the schools alone 
recognized her need of mental training, 
thus fitting her only for the professions, 
which, consequently, have become large- 
ly overcrowded, leaving hundreds idle 
who would otherwise be employed, white 
those who are naturally gifted for pro- 
fessional lives are underpaid, because 
of the excessive supply of cheap labor- 
This is wrong. Each child should be 
trained at school, to that work for which 
he is by nature adapted. One great 
secret of the numbers of idlers among 
our young, is that they have never been 
placed at their own work, but have been 
expected to do that which was designed 
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> another, and may 
until not a child of 
>e graduated from 
being armed and 
'actical knowledge 
3essl With all its 
he various trades, 
ndustries, our ua- 
ail to recognize its 
fields of industry, 
lis advanced stage 
i nation, be longer 
skilled labor, or ex- 
)rder that it may 
finish which gives 

[jabor. — The need 
\raerica is rapidly 
cessity as the de- 



mand for it increases. One writer states 
that the only cause of failure in oo-op- 
erative laundries and bakeries which 
have been started in this country is from 
our dearth of skilled labor. More and 
more do thounchtful men and women 
perceive the deficiency in a system of 
education which does not bear more dir- 
ectly upon the practical needs of the 
vast majority of our people. Public 
education should surely meet the re- 
quirements of the public, and consult 
the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber. And there is a growing demand 
that industrial education be, in some 
way, engrafted into our public school 
sydtem — a system which, though admir- 
able in many respects so far as it goes, 
still involves a vast and needless ex- 
penditure of time and money by forcing 
all who are not to follow the professions 
to go abroad or enter apprenticeship in 
order to acquire the most useful and 
valuable part of their education, viz: 
The industrial skill necessary for their 
self -support; and it being impossible 
for thousands either go abroad or to 
find suitable apprenticeships, idleness is 
the result 

Women's "Work at the OentenniaL 
— One writer, in speaking of the Wom- 
an's department of our Centennial Ex- 
position, says: 

"Everywhere was a vast amount of 
pretty pettiness, which set forth in un- 
mistakable language, how few and how 
small have been the methods by which 
women in the past, have gained a liveli- 
hood." 

Yet there were signs of promise in many 
of their exhibits. From various scboola 
of design, the students work gave iibuu- 
dant reason for foretelling a bright future 
tvT woman when she shall have wider 
opjwrtunity. Pine specimens of art and 
skill v/ere there. Admirable exhibits of 
materia medica gave proof of her ability 
to compound drugs. Exquisite carvinj^ 
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In wood, modelling in clay and in butter 
pfo?ed her artietio skill. Indeed, oould 
woman*s work have been gleaned from 
among that of her employers— and plac- 
ed by itself in one department — a most 
interesting feature yould have been 
added to the exposition. But, alatr 
small space would have been required for 
the work of our own country-women I 

Technical Schools.— Why is this? 
Are the women of America less gifted, 
lees intelligent or persevering, than are 
their sisters of the old world? No. In 
many respects they are superior, and 
blessed with greater advantages; but 
America has few schools of design, and 
fewer technical schools. In Europe 
both are numerous and excellent, teach- 
ing millions of girls and women who 
study science and art, as practically ap- 
plied to the industries. This is the se- 
cret of their success: Their art schools 
are established by government, and sup-' 
ported by yearly appropriation. At the 
South Kensington museum, London,100,- 
000 students receive free instruction 
eTery year in the industrial and fine arts. 
There are more women than men stud- 
ents, and their success is said to be 
greater, as the fine work is so fitted to 
Iheir more refined touch and delicate 
perception. Li the United States no 
Buoh national provision exists. The 
want is partly supplied by private be- 
nevolence and enterprise, but the vast 
majority of our students of the fine or 
industrial arts are forced to go abroad. 
Can we afford this? To what wiser use 
eonld a portion of our vast revenues be 
deroted than to the practical education 
ef our children? 

Manual Training. — ^The kindergar- 
ten method teaches the smallest ones 
bow to use their hands and discriminate 
iorms and colors, and the more difficult 
and useful manual training should be 
Uught with the correspondingly advanc- 



ing grades of mental development 
throughout the entire course of study, 
until, at the last year of school, the 
senior class should have gained such 
mastery over hand and brain as to ac- 
complish separate and difficult feats 
with both simultaneously. This would 
give them power to continue study 
through life, and in a country where the 
poorest child may be elevated to the 
highest position is specially needed. 
It is a false idea that one must be lock- 
ed in a room with ones books in order 
to acquire learning, and labor should 
not be so new and strange as to absorb 
one^s entire thought and attention. Let 
us profit by such grand examples as 
that of the earnest student at his forge 
who used his brains on other problems 
than what his hands were forming, and 
of our hero who revolved in his brain the 
mighty problems of a nation while 
splitting rails I Elihu Burritt and 
Abraham Lincoln were marked excep- 
tions of natural power of concentration 
of thought;but it can be acquired, and its 
value can never be over-estimated. Train 
the hands until they perform their tasks 
mechanically and accurately, not enslav- 
ing the mind. A good beginning to this 
training is the compulsory drawing in 
many of our schools. Also, ^ few schools 
of design have been established here, as 
well as art schools, cooking schools, 
schools of wood carving, pottery, soidp- 
ture, etc. Our industrial exposition 
was a great and valuable object lesson, 
and awakened in many minds a "divine 
discontent" with our present order of 
things, demonstrating that we are far 
behind the older nations in giving that 
finish to our work which bo adds to its 
beauty and market value 

The Boonomlo Standpoint. — One 
of our New England manufacturer! 
states that the designs used in his fact- 
ories alone cost forty thoosand dollarSi 
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every oent of whioh goes to Europe; 
and hb adds farther that the same de- 
signs might have been produced at a 
cost of less than five thousaDd dollars, 
within a mile of his mills, had aa art 
school been maintained there for five 
years. The proverbial Yankee will dis- 
appoint the world, if he fails to catch 
the drift of that fact, and to make its 
practical application. But, after all, 
the economic is the lowest possible 
standpoint from which to urge this re- 
form. One authority upon this subject 
says that, as suitable occupations are 
provided for girls and women, the worst 
evils which afflict society rapidly dimin- 
ish. Surely then every mother and 
every faiher and philanthropist should 
labor to supply them. 

Duty or Parents. — The old-time 
prejudices against women's entering the 
various fields of labor have melted away, 
one by one, till she now stands within 
the gates of nearly all. But it is for the 
masses we plead— for those who have 
not the strength, courage and ability to 
surmount the obstacles which still ob- 
struct their way. It certainly is the 
duty as well as the privilege of 
parents to tenderly guard and 
cherish their little ones, and when they 
begin to walk to remove every danger 
from before them, and especially to see 
that they do not wander out into the 
streets alone. 

Duty of the Nation.— As with the 
individual, so with the nation, and for 
America to neglect teaching its multi- 
tudes of children how to walk or even 
stand unsupported, while thousands of 
them must inevitably be forced out into 
the hurrying, dangerous "highways of 
life," alone — (or perchance with others 
even more helpless than themselves to 
care for) — is to "out-Herod Herod," in a 
wholesale "masssacre of the innocents." 
But it is sometimes objected: "If the 



State and nation provide the inteUectmaf 
training, it is the duty of fathers and 
mothers to see that their children be- 
come self-supporting." Under the old 
custom when children were expected 
and compelled to follow the vocation of 
their father this was practical; but now 
the child may choose to learn that of 
which its parents are entirely ignorant, 
and they might not have the means to 
import teachers, or send pupils to 
Europe. 

Fckce the Pacta— Many industries^ 
which, in former days, were considered 
as belonging exclusively to woman, are 
now invaded by her brother, and she is 
obliged to meet with his powerful, and 
oft-times over-powerful competition. 
Laundry work, baking, weaving, spicb- 
ing, knitting, butter and cheese making, 
even millinery and dress making — ^near- 
ly all occupations that are on a large and 
paying scale are conducted by meok 
Not that we complain of this — ^far from 
it; but we must face the facts, and ad- 
just ourselves to these new conditions^ 
and see to it that they do not result in 
that direct evil, enforced idleness to any 
class. Let other industries be establish- 
ed, with schools of training which shall 
enable our children to labor in them suo- 
cessfullyl Intelligent work drives oul 
drudgery; breaks the chains and set^ 
free the slaves of circumstances, leaving 
time and strength for other things be- 
sides the desperate, unremitting struggle 
for a bare existence. And the reasonable 
exercise of all our faculties, mental and 
spiritual, as well as physical, is essential 
for their proper and symmetrical deve^ 
opment. Says one authority: 

"Nervous diseases of every kind are 
often caused by too close confinement to a 
most narrow circle of thought and duty, 
and here is the explanation of the larg^ 
proportion of farmers wives in our in- 
sane asylums." 
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Schools to Teaoh House-keepinff. 
--This brings us to the special need for 
establishing schools of training in the 
domestic industries, and for providing all 
the agitation and light necessary to has- 
ten the evolution of the several distinct 
spheres of labor now involved in chaos 
which fills and over-shadows our kitchens. 
The girl of the period is educated beyond 
not the work itself, but clumsy methods 
of doing it are taught, or the bar- 
barous ideas of carrying on four or 
five separate trades at once; and when she 
drifts into the farm house as mistress of 
its present conglomerate house-keepings 
she is at once submerged in a chaos 
which is, indeed, **without form, and 
void" of light, being filled with the dark- 
ness of despair to her unaccustomed 
vision. Where now shall she look for 
belp? The "other girls" argue, as she 
herself has lately done, that in the few- 
er hours, better pay and social privileges 
of other employments, are more time, 
means and opportunity for rest and rec- 
reation; and their reasoning is full of the 
unanswerable logic of truth. For, des- 
pite the elegant arguments in favor of 
quiet home-life, healthfulness of coun- 
try living, with its pure air and water, 
abundance of milk, fresh vegetables and 
fruits (all true), still there is a grim 
skeleton in the closet, which "will not 
down" nor out, but which drives the 
girls out of our kitchens into other fields 
of employment. While other classes of 
work have their regular hours, the hired 
girls work is variegated as is that of her 
mistress, and, like hers, is never done, 
and\nstead of having fixed rules, depends 
too often upon the caprice of her em- 
ployers or their children. 

Social OstraoisxxL — Socially she is 
QBtracized'-a shame, but a fact. The 
Btate has much to do with the social 
oetracism of any class of laborers. So 
long as any government legalizes moral 



imparity and sin, and attaches manual 
training to its penal institutions alone, it 
degrades labor, and places a premium 
on vice. Labor is honorable, and should 
be elevated, not degraded. Vice is dis- 
honorable and should not be made re- 
spectable by laws which justify the 
wicked for reward of license. Even 
though society blindly cherish that relic 
of barbarism, the false and pernicious 
idea that to be a lady one must shun cer- 
tain classes of honest, useful work, we 
have a right to expect better statesman- 
ship from the few who are chosen and 
trusted to legislate for the many. The 
girl who in a factory, a store, a bakery, 
or in any other system izod and respecta- 
ble work, would be called first class help, 
rebels here at once, and leaves our 
kitchens to go, perhaps, to the city, too 
often to follow a life of gilded misery. 
Or, perhaps, the girl is wholly incom- 
petent, her industrial education having 
been left entirely to her mother, and 
that mother a foreigner with little or no 
idea of American methods of housework; 
probably -spending much of her time 
and strength in field labor, therefore ac- 
customed to slide through her indoors 
work with all possible dispatch. With • 
this class of help the unfortunate mis- 
tress is reduced to a choice of two evils, 
and, choosing the least, sends the girl 
home, much as she needs help, prefer- 
ring to do her work alone. We all have 
seen domestics who needed reorganizing. 
The same is true, alas, of mistresses. 
But the education and the work itself 
need it most and first. After that has 
been accomplished, other diflBlculties will 
settle themselves. 

Necessity of Manual Trainingf.— 
Every intelligent woman who is mis- 
tress of a home sees the necessity of 
manual training in the various and di- 
verse departments of labor which sur- 
round her, both for herself and for the 
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help she so needs, but which, under ex- 
isting ciroumstanoes, it is so often 
impossible to seoure. And so it is 
that our army of sweet girl 
graduates who enter this battle 
field of labor are at onoe forced into ac- 
tive service with little or no training or 
re-enforcements. Amid the dust and 
smoke of battle, in their war against 
dirt and disorder, they must also attend 
to the culinary department, in itself a 
yaried and extended industry, including 
several separate and distinct branches 
of labor; to the making and mending of 
garments; to the laundering, dairying, 
fruit-picking, canning, preserving and 
pickling; to the setting and clearing 
away of tables; the washing, wiping and 
putting away of dishes, three times a 
day, for 365 days in the year, and one 
additional day for every fourth year. 
And more than all, there come the 
work, the care, the ceaseless anxiety and 



responsibility of raising her family of 
children. 

Strengfth and Brains Needed.— 
Roasting in the kitchen, chilled in the 
ice-house or cellar, needed in the nur- 
sery, the poor, distracted, despairing 
mother needs a leviathan for strength, 
and a Napoleon for brains, to conduct 
her warfare amid this labyrinth of diffi- 
culty and danger. 

As the girls with brains are rapidly 
deserting our kitchen ranks, we must 
capture our leviathan in the iron har- 
ness of steam-propelled machinery, with 
a few trained keepers to superintend his 
labors; and the Napoleon who shall lead 
our despondent army safely through 
these, narrow, steep and dangerous de- 
files onward and upward to victory is 
industrial education, with its more civ- 
ilized method of warfare —organized co- 
operation. 



, TO IMPROVE OUR COUNTRY SOCIAL LIFE. 

By Mrs. J. A. CLABE, Jefferson County, Wis. 



8^b«b ||aper. 



Farmers in Town.— I read, not long 
since, in a Chicago paper, a complaint 
that social life among the farmers was 
dying out; and one of the reasons 
given was that so many of our well-to- 
do farmers are in the habit, when they 
have things fixed comfortably and to 
suit them on the farms, of letting them, 
and moving to far less pleasant quarters 
in town. In fact, in every village you 
ean see something like a half dozen 
men, gentlemen farmers I suppose one 



should call them, men who own broad 
acres and homes having every comfort, 
who have let them to tenants, and now 
live in some small house, on a back street, 
industriously doing nothing, and who 
propose to spend the remainder of their 
lives in this cheerful occupation. 

Country vs. City Life.— I am not 
blaming these men; they know what 
they want, and are able to have it. But 
it seems to me there is something wrong 
about our social system, to cause such a 
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state of affairs. In other and longer- 
settled countries than this, life on a 
farm is considered by far more enjoyable 
than life in a town. For centuries it has 
been the ambition of nearly every city- 
bred EDglishman to own some estate in 
the country, where he could put his foot 
on his own ground, and enjoy pure 
country air and existence free from the 
tumult, din and smoke of city life. 
From the time of Virgil and Horace to 
our own Longfellow and Whitticr, all 
poets have sung the joys of country 
life. 
'•A little farm, well tilled," writes one. 

Says another: 
*'iiappT the man whose wi«h and care, 

A fr-w paternal a^re^ bouud, 
Oont^Dt to breathe his native air 

lu his own KTound." 

Men like Webster and Clay, like Jef- 
ferson and Washington, delighted in 
their country homes and spent all their 
available time there, and physicians all 
i^ree that the prospect for health and 
long life is much more favorable in the 
country than in the city. Since men so 
eminent and intelligent unite in CDUsid- 
ering the country so desirable an abid- 
io)? place, we should earnestly seek the 
reawjD why so many people leave it, for 
if the best people do leave the business 
and settle in town, it must necessarily 
follow— the best going and the poorest 
staying— that the race of farmers will 
deteriorate and become an inferior peo- 
ple. The reasoning of Darwin and Her- 
bert Spencer proves this, but we have 
not come to this yet, and I hope we 
shall not. 

Why Fanners Leave the Farm. 
-^The reason these people do leave the 
farm is doubtless because of the want 
of Bocial advantages to be found in the 
country, which they hope to find in the 
town, and which they undoubtedly do 
find lo a greater extent. 

The Happiest Man.— I will mention 
two ways in which one family have oo- 



casionally relieved the tedium that does 
at times envelop a farmer's e.xistence, 
saying first, however, that I do not agree 
with a remark which J read of Senator 
Inga 1 , where he says "that the hap- 
piest man he knows of, is the farmer 
who has no acquaintances farther away 
than eight miles from his home,** mean- 
ing that a farmer's business and friends 
and life should be centered in his own 
township. It seems to me that this 
idea of happiness is as correct as to say 
that the happiest thing in existence is a 
fat hog in a pen. There can be no doubt 
that he is happy, but it is not the kind 
of happiness we look forward to, especial- 
ly in a land like ours. This is a beauti- 
ful State, embracing a great variety of 
scenery, with its lovely lakes, its fine for- 
ests, its rolling prairies, its rushing 
rivers, its ridges covered with woods, its 
valleys waving with grain. In such a 
country to limit a man to eight miles is 
to deprive him of much of the best that 
God has given free. 

A Pleasant Ride.— When my hus- 
band and I were younger than we are 
now, it was our custom — after our spring 
crops were in— each year to take a little 
ride. People emigrated a good doiU in 
those days, and we used rather to envy 
them as they went by in their canvass 
covered wagons. So we rigged a white 
top on a light wagon, and started out 
to see the State. We camped, cooked 
and ate our meals by the roadside, slept 
in our wagon, and our expenses were 
trifling. We drove about forty miles a 
day, and though I expect people 
wondered to see an emigrant wagon 
scooting along at a good trot, and 
also at the various directions w« 
sometimes took, yet we were alwaya 
used well, and not only obtained a prao- 
tical knowledge of the geography of our 
surrounding counties, but in several in- 
stances increased the circle of our f riend8» 
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and after a week's jonmey oame home 
satisfied that providence had fixed our 
dwelling in snch glorious surroundings. 
Weddingr Trips. — If any of our 
young people are contemplating a wed- 
ding trip before settling on a farm, I 
would suggest; that they may combine 
economy (which all young people should 
take into account) and fun in the novel 
nature of the conveyance, and seclusion, 
which newly married people always de- 
sire, and instruction in the geography 
of their immediate neighborhood, in 
such a journey, to a far greater extent 
than in the more expensive arrange- 
ments that are usually made. If they 
start about the Ist of June, which is an 
excellent time, they also will be able^ 
every few miles on their road, to get a 
realizing sense of the practicability, the 
excellencies, and the great and glorious 
common sense in every way displayed in 
our Wisconsin systems of road-making 
and repairing. This would make a nice 
wedding journey, and as each year went 
by they might repeat it; only perhaps on 
the next trip they might feel like taking a 
few friends with them. Do you havfc <tny 
doubt that a party of young farmers and 
their wives would have a good time on 
such a journey? 

By-and-bye there would be children to 
take along. I well remember when our 
wagon-seat made a good spring bed for our 
boy, and his delight when, in one of our 
rambles, he caught his first brook trout. 
FishinGT EzoiirBions.— As our young 
friends grow older, and perhaps tire of 
long rides, shorter distances and longer 
stqps could be arranged. This State is 
full of lovely sheets of water, well filled 
with fish. Parties think it worth while 
to come to these lakes from Milwaukee, 
Chicago and St. Liouis, to pay their fare 
and put themselves to much expense 
tor a few days outing in such charm- 
ing situations. Why is it that in- 



telligent farmers living within easy 
distance, with plenty of transporta. 
tion at comparatively no exx)en8e, do not 
avail themselves of such privilege ' 
Have they worked so hard as to blupt 
their sense of enjoyment? This is wliat 
I fear of our farmers, and it is a danger 
that should be attended to. Let them 
try this next season. After the corn is 
planted, I believe any fairly well-to-do 
farmer can manage his affairs, so as to bo 
gone a week. Lst him arrange a small 
party, not of his immediate neighbors, 
if he can do otherwise (he sees enough 
of them at home) but of those of his ac- 
quaintances who are farthest away 
who are congenial to him. Thus he not 
only enlarges the number of his friends, 
but the further advantage in that see- 
ing them seldom, he only sees their good 
qualities and does not discover their bad 
ones. Let them take teams and tents 
and go at least a day's drive from home, 
to secure a good fishing place, and camp, 
and fish, and spend one week in a total 
change of conditions from the usual 8ur> 
roundings,and if they are good fellows— 
and nobody else ought to go into camp — 
and their wives are pleasant companions, 
they will come back rested and refreshed 
for all the rest of the year, and will look 
forward with interest and pleasurable 
anticipations to its renewal the next sea- 
son. 

One not only sees but learns much in 
such a trip. I remember once asking the 
road, and a man told us to go to the cor- 
ner where the school-house stood before 
it was moved, then turn to the left and 
go through the woods till within a half 
mile of old man Jones, then go down to 
the town line, and pretty soon we would 
strike the county road and that would 
take us where we wanted to go. It Ls 
needless to say we got there. How many 
of my readers know and have seen Oil 
City in this State? Yet it is not only on 
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the map, bnt a splendid artesian well 
throwing a 4-inch streain twenty feet 
high, and one house mark the spot 
where one patriotic citizen tried to make 
this state the equal of Pennsylvania. 

Not Oood to Vegetate.— I have sug- 
gested these trips as a way that farmers 
might profitably and pleasantly spend a 
week in the summer. We are told that a 
rolling stone gathers no moss, and my 
idea is to roll a little moss oflf some of 
our farmers; perhaps there are too many 
moss-backs among them. Most sorts of 
Tegetation are good on the farm, but it 
13 not good for the farmer himself to 
vegetate; yet there is a tendency that 
way, and I think it would not be difficult 
for any one hearing me to bring to mind 
Bome farmers, or perhaps some whole 
famUy of farmers, who do not live more 
of a life than their own cattle, if as much. 

Saving and Hoarding.— Within my 
GWQ neighborhood an old man and his 
wife have lately died. They were child- 
less; they had no near relatives nor any 
friends to care for; yet all their life was 
spent in saving and hoarding. They 
neither had good food nor good clothes; 
they lived in the worst room of a mean 
house; although the man was fond of 
reading, he took no paper; they had no 
enjoyment except what they derived 
from knowing they had money, and the 
constant fear of losing that offset that 
pleasure. 

When they died, they left 80,000, all 
they had; they didn't take a cent with 
them, and now three sets of lawyers are 
dividing it up an^ng themselves. This 
case remindis me of a man who, when he 
was a boy, found a piece of money in the 
road. This gave a turn to his life; ever 
after he walked with his eyes on the 
ground, seeking to find other pieces, and 
while he did at times pick up small 
earns, yet the beauties of nature— the 
the sun, sky, the prooeflsion of the stars, 



the clouds, the various colors of the wooda 
and fields were unknown to him. He 
gained a little money; he lost everything 
that life is worth living for. It is not 
the man who has the most acres, nor 
even he who raises the largest crops that 
is the most successful farmer; but rather 
he who, with an active and intelligent 
mind, a happy and cheerful heart, 
an industrious and prudent disposition 
so averages his work and his life, that 
his labor, and the rewards of his labor, 
give him means for instruction, recrea- 
tion and amusement; and these in turn 
so refresh him that he returns with 
pleasure to his work. His is a well- 
balanced life. All work and no play, 
makes any one dull, and it is more 
amusement that a farmer needs. He 
rarely, if ever, suffers for work. We 
need not urge him to work, nor need 
we hunt up work for him; but if we can 
suggest anything in the way of fun, we 
are doing him a good service, and if I 
can show any way that can add to a far- 
mer's enjoyment, I am willing that others 
should teach him how to add to his 
crops. 

Winter Amusements.— I have given 
you my idea of what might be done in 
summer. I will now ofifer a suggestion 
as to how we might improve on social 
life in the winter. I premise that at 
this season farmers have plenty of leas- 
ure. Our winters lately strike me as be- 
ing about nine months long, and but few 
farmers are pressed with work at this 
time of the year. Granted the leisure, 
granted intelligent and well-to-do far- 
mers, how can they spend part of their 
time intellectually, pleasantly and so- 
cially? Someone will probably say with 
a reading club, with a debating society 
and with the grange. Well these are all 
right if you can get them to do it. But 
I never knew a farmer to join a reading 
club. They prefer to sit by their own 
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fire and read. A debating Bociety runs 
into tariff and politics, and amuses the 
ladies but very little. I belong to the 
Srrange and enjoy it, particularly the so- 
cial features of it, and think these might 
be enlarged to advantage. 

"Whist Olubs.— But the particular 
plan which I would suggest would be 
for intelligent farmers and their wives 
in any neighborhood to form a whist 
olub. WhisI} is emphatically a farmer's 
game. Dependent not upon surprises, i^ 
requires of its players a clear, solid in- 
tellect, a good memory, quick and ac- 
curate observation, a patient attention 
and ready reasoning powers. It is not 
only a recreation, but it is a discipline. 
As an intellectual exercise, it is as pow- 
erful and potent to strengthen the mind 
and exercise the wits as are algebra and 
geometry, and far more pleasant to take- 
If a man can by his reasoning learn that 
i^ is for his interest in the game to lead 
up from his long suit rather than from 
his short one, he is making the same 
kind of discovery that leads hidi to 
make a four years rotation of his crop 
in preference to the short-sighted, 
though sometimes for the moment prof- 
itable plan, of following wheat or barley 
with the same crop. In either case he 
looks and reasons ahead of his immedi- 
ate surroundings. 

Whiet Quickens "Wit.— We fre- 
quently see it stated that while the far- 
mers of Wisconsin are naturally the 
most intellectual people we have, they 
do not sufficiently exercise their facul- 
ties, and have need to learn to use their 
brains, and I think whist — ^a purely intel- 
lectual game — would give them this op- 
portunity. It would also make them 
quicker-witted. We hear farmers say 
when they have been swindled by the 
Bohemian oats man, or the lightning 
rod sharper, or by some other scamp that 
preys on them, that if they had taken 



time to think the matter over they nev^ 
er would have done so, the fact being 
that the farmer, having so much more 
time than other people for inteUectual 
operations, has given himself a larger 
allowance of it than the business men 
do, so that when there comes a sudden 
call for a quick decision he very fre- 
quently arrives at a wrong conclusion, 
much to his detriment. Now, had these 
farmers been whist-players — had they, 
in the various contingencies of the 
game, been in the habit of being called 
on for immediate decision in regard to 
their course of action, they would have 
acquired a quickness of apprehension, 
and a readiness of intellect that would 
have been of profit to them in the emer- 
gencies above mentioned. There is a 
continued call in farmers' lives for 
greater intellectual activity, and the dis- 
cipline of whist would supply it. 

Recreation for Farmers' Wivea— 
I read in the last agricultural report 
that a farmer was never known to get 
along unless his wife knew something. I 
mention this here,but what I have said as 
to whist should not lead the men to go off 
by themselves and have a game together, 
for, in my opinion, women are fully entir 
tied to their share of any fun. I waive 
the question as to whether a man or his 
wife does the most or the pleasant«st 
work, but iinder any circumstances the 
Qiost amusement falls to the man. It is 
he who goes to town. He can loaf around 
stores and post office, he can attend eleo- 
tions,and his business relations give some 
variety to his existence while for his wife 
there is simply the treadmill of her daily 
duties. We continually hear that farm- 
ers and farmers wives should read and 
improve their minds. Perhaps they 
ought, but one thing a farmer's wife 
needs. A woman shut up all day with an 
enless and unvarying round of labor— 
whose whole life is a narrow routine the 
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limit of whoce horizon !b the back 
kitchen yard, and the extent of whose 
tnvelB la the wood pile and the well — 
thia woman I aay needs recreation and 
Amusement, and any plan of a farmers' 
whifit-clnb that does not take her in as 
an equal partner is defective from its 
foundation. So here we have the ma- 
terial for our club. Two families can 
comprise it, though the more there %re 
th« better, and the more sociable the 
mBDagement. Qf course they meet al- 
ternately inone ortheother^s house, and 
even if several families belong it is not 
neoesBary for more than two to get to- 
gether at once; this, probably, is the bet- 
ter way, thus giving more opportunities 
tor meetini^rs. 

There should always be some refresh- 
ment. Farmers who raise so much are 
the last people in the world who ought to 
fo hungry. For the oysters are always 
good, and fried oysters are better than 
stewed, but they are comparatively ex- 
pensive, and I believe that, as a rule, it is 
best to provide things as much as possi- 
ble oat of our own produce and above 
ill things would mention against a too 
extravagant lay-out We had at one 
place a little whist club, that was broken 
up I think because each lady felt it 
necessary to her reputation to go a little 
ahead of the one before. So that one 
little lunch ended in an extravagant 
spread and exhausted all our resources. 
Bread and butter and cold chicken, a 
turkey, or, if one knows how to make it, 
chicken salad (I do not think salads are 
quite as well knowa as they ought to be 
among our farmers), a cold tongue, 
broiled ham, spare-rib or com beef 
neatly sliced (only one kind of meat at a 
time, of course), with coffee or cider, 
would make a perfectly satisfactory sort 
of a lunch for any kind of a farmer, as it 
would be a pretty poor farm-house where 
these things could not easily be set out, 
15 



and a farmer always has one great a^ 
vantage that occasionally fails a city 
man — he has a good appetite. I would 
allow one, and only one, kind of plain 
cake, and some sauce or jelley for a finish- 

"Work «nd Expense.— There is 
but litttle work in such a repast, and# 
but little expense. A very nice wine 
jelly can be made by using Cox patent 
gelatine, at a cost of but little over 10 cents 
a quart, of course using home-made wine 
and not counting that in the price. Cur- 
rant wine gives a better flavor to sauces 
and jellies than any you can buy. 

Books on Whist.— Now if I have 
persuaded any one that he wants to 
play whist, let me say something as to 
theganie. The St. Paul Railroad last 
year issued a little book for beginners 
which I am pleased to say was written 
by a lady, and distributed free by the 
passenger department of the road. This 
book gives one some idea of the funda- 
mental principles and value of modem 
whist, and if one should obtain it ^nd 
study them, it might have a tendency to 
lesson in some degree our feeling of 
hostility toward a cori)oration which 
charges about as much for carrying a 
bushel of grain from Madison, as it dobd 
from St Paul. 

When the book is mastered, if the be- 
ginner wishes to learn the fuller de- 
velopment of the game, and the finer 
touches of scientific whist, I would re- 
fer him to the works of such authorities 
as Cavendish, Pole or Proctor, all of 
which are excellent, and there is no 
reason in the world why farmers should 
not master them. 

Time Not Waated on Wliist— We 
see in the papers accounts of the whist 
clubs of Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Chicago 
and other places. The members of these 
clubs are among the best and most pros- 
perous people in these cities. They con- 
sider it neither frivolous or weak or waste- 
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most pathetic to seethe endeavors fann- 
ers make for a little enjoyment. They will 
all turn out for a circus. My little vil- 
lage usually celebrates the Fourth of 
July; from miles around farmers 
and farmers' children come to town and 
stand around all day in the hot sun, as 
they think, enjoying themselves." I know 
p]^nty of people to whom funerals seem 
to be about the happiest and almost the 
only event of their lives. To all these 
persons, if they have the intellect to 
comprehend the game, and I believe 
they have, whist would be a boon and a 
blessing. 

Objections to Cards.— I will close 
with a word on one point of view on 
this subject. There are some people 
who object to games of cards, and while 
they will allow games of authors, and 
places, and such, they have a holy hor- 
ror of cards with spots on them. To 
these I would quote Charles Wesley. 
When fault was found with him for set- 
ting his hymns to the musio of worldly 
songs, he said he did not propose to 
let the devil have all the good times. So 
I would say, whist is a good game — 
a strong and intellectual, and a bene- 
ficial game to know. 

Do not give satan the advantage of 
having the monopoly of such a game. 
Let him have the games of authors and 
proverbs, and all such foolish and irifiing^ 
sports, if you will but reserve this good 
game for good men. ''Bread and the 
circus," was the old Roman cry. The 
farmers and farmers* wives have lots of 
bread. Give us a little more of the oir- 
oua. 
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DOES IT PAY TO THINK P 

By Hon. W. D. HOAED, Port Atkinson, Wi& 



^tmxi\ f aper. 



Wbither Are Institutes Leadinfir? 
— ^What is this institute busiDess lead- 
inffto, a crame of whist? Well, there 
is a good deal to be learned in a game of 
whist. One remark that Mrs. Clark 
made lets pretty much all of us out 
She s^id that raising large crops did 
not ms^e a successful farmer; conse- 
quently most of us, this year particu- 
larly, are very successful farmers. 

I am called upon to ask the question, 
Doee it pay to think? The question is 
answered in the asking to this audience, 
to-night If I could reach that great 
audience in Wisconsin that is not here, 
never will get here, that don't read, that 
don't think, and don't study, and even 
dont play whist, and to whom and for 
whom the progress of agriculture in 
Wisconsin has only one hope, and that 



I found the agricultural commissioner 
of the Province of Quebec asking me to 
sit down with him for half au hour and 
explain to him the wonderful work that 
he had heard was being performed in 
Wisconsin. I found all the intelligence 
of Canada wide-awake to the work that 
is being done here; I found Pennsylvania 
wide-awake; I have found the agricultur- 
al journals all interested in this work, 
anxious to know what Wisconsin is do- 
ing. It is a question of applied know- 
ledge. 

Does Eduoation Pay?~Now, does 
this pay? Will it pay in money? Yes, 
a thousand fold over, I have received 
this winter over one hundred and fifty 
letters from gentlemen in the East, all 
burdened with this refrain: 

"What is the price of land in Wiscon- 



18 a funeral, I might ask this question 



sin? We read much about your insti- 
- . 1 , 1 i_ i.*. Av J- tute work. We think it must be a 

fairly and squarely; but to this audience, | g^^nd State to send a boy into, to occupy 
^ ^^ "^'" '^ a farm, where men can amass informa- 

tion like that for the good of the farmer." 



I need not ask it 

'Wlsoonsin to the Front— Wiscon- 
sin to-day is to the front of all the world 
in this matteror farm education. Does 
knowledge pay Wisconsin? Has it paid 
ber when we i^ead in Harper's Monthly 
for April such a magnificent tribute to 
hsr practical ability as was written 
thereby Charles Dudley Warner? In my 
work in Canada and Pennsylvania this 
winter, I have found myself confronted 
fvpeatedly in a way that carried con- 
Tietion to my heart, that all this work 
and expense in Wiaoonain was paying 
gnuidly. 



To have my State advertised in this 
way, has paid me a thousand times over, 
for all the taxes I have paid for the sup- 
port of the farmers' institutes. Not 
only does knowledge pay the State of 
Wisconsin in the way I have indicated, 
but still more in the practical effect of 
our institute work on our own people. 

A Oomputatlon. — jLet me give yon, 
for a moment, a computation. 

To the very best of my knowledge we 
planted in Wisconsin last spring, 50,000 
acres more fodder com than we did the 
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year before. What led to that result? 
The agitation that we had had for two 
years upon this question in the institutes. 



HON. W. D. HOARD.* 

What was it worth? Two hundred thou- 
sand tons of food added to the support- 
ing x)ower of this State for its live stock, 
which I suppose is worth at least $1,000,- 
000, and yet there are farmers in this 
State holding a cent so close to their 
eyes that they could swear conscientious- 
ly there is no moon beyond it. They 
will say that the little appropriatir r of 



•Hon. W. D. Hoard was bom In Madison County, 
N. Ym in 1836. Was trained to the business of dairy- 
ing from childhood to manhood. Emigrated to 
Wisconsin in 1857. Enlisted in the 4th Vols.. May 
SI, 1861, and remained In the army with the 
exceptionof a short interim untU Julr 4th 18ii5. 
In 1870, started the Jefferson Coimty Union at 
Lake Mills, and at once made the paper a strong 
advocate of the dairy interest. In 18<2, while Ser- 
gent-at-Armsof the Wisconsin Senate, he issued 
the call for the formation of the Wisconsin State 
Dalrj'men^s Association. The association was 
formed with Mr. Hoard, for its Secretary, which 
position he held for thi*ee years and then resigned. 
For yes<:^ the Union carried on a vigoi*ous advo- 

-*!._ ^-.. ,^ *•- West Inl879 he was 

western Dairymen's 
lected at everj an- 
present also Presl- 
ssociation. In Jan. 
g the dairy matter 
Jt under the name 
ah has attained a 
he dairy districts of 
) was nominated by 
of Wisconsin, and 
Eijority. Mr. Hoard 
ofltitutes from their 



$12,000 to carry on this work of eoligbtr 
enment and stimulus towards the de- 
velopment of the material interests of 
our State, is being wasted and Inrown 
away. 

An ancient writer says: "Every man 
gives of his own measure." 

But, thank Qod, the farmer element 
of Wisconsin is not measured by any 
such small tape line. 

Never before in my life have I felt th« 
magnificence of this commonwealth roll 
in upon me, and the character of it, and 
the pride of it, as I have in the past 
three years. 

I believe to-day, my friends, that Wis- 
consin's future is one hundred fold bet- 
ter assured for these iniluenoes,*than it 
ever has been before. 
Knowledge Pays.— In a Creamery. 
— I will give an individual illustration as 
to whether knowledge pays: I visited a 
creamery a year ago, and asked the pro- 
prietor to let me look at his books. I 
read on those books that farmer A., with 
thirty cows got $20 apiece from his cows, 
for the cream for the entire season. It 
was a poverty stricken result. I read 
farther that farmer B., with only twenty 
cows, got 156. for his cream sold to the 
same creamery. I went over to fanner 
A. and I said to him: 

'^Pardon me, sir, but I have been to 
the creamery and read the result of your 
summer^s work, and I learn that you 
have got thirty cows and you have only 
sold $20 worth of cream, and I have 
come over to look at you. , I want to un- 
derstand the phenomenon," and he says: 
'*Jt is none of your blasted busi- 
ness." 

I said: "I know it, I am just as well 
aware of it as though you had made 
affidavit to the fact, but I want to look 
at the man; I want to inquire into the 
philosophy of your being; what manner 
of man are you?" 
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Well, he and I had a cotillion, so to 
speak, and I found that that man car- 
jried thirty cows for the fun of it, when 
their keep was costing him $30 per head, 
and had not intelligence enough on hand 
in actual hrain assets to carry him 
through the season, and get within $10 of 
the keep of his cows. I inquired into that 
man's life and looked at his home. I 
fomnd that the man never read an agri- 
cultural paper, never attended a farmers' 
institute, and he said: 

•*You couldn't stuflf this darned book 
taming down me, I am not a book 
farmer." 

Another man, as I said, with twenty 
OOW8, was getting $56 per cow. There 
is the difference. The $56 man was 
an intelligent, thinking business man. 

In the Dairy. — Let me call your at 
tention to another practical exhibition 
^ the fact that knowledge pays. In 1870 
oommenoed the dairy interest^ of this 
State, practically, and the agitation of 
it. Take Jefferson County as an illus- 
hration. Jefferson County in 1870 was 
JQSt emerging from the debauchery of 
wheat growing, selling out its taima by 
the bushel. In just ten years from that 
time, in 1880, under the reviving influ- 
ences of agitation and better methods 
in dairying and stock farming, the num- 
ber of farmers in that county who were 
depositors in banks above the number 
In 1870 were as seventy to one. That 
meant renewed vigor, renewed energy. 
It meant that they were creditors and 
not debtors to the banks any longer. 
Tbe cows of that county are depositing 
a million dollars a year for their owners, 
and that has come through agitation, 
aod the growth of knowledge. Certainly 
il haa paid the farmers of Jefferson 
Oonnty to do more and better thinking. 

BesultB in Two Towns.— Now, I 
will Mparate the county and give you 



two towns to show yon whether know- 
ledge pays. The town of Eoshkoneng 
in 1885 produced 127,000 pounds of butr 
ter, for which it received twenty-one and 
nine-tenths cents per pound. The town 
of Watertown, only fifteen miles distant 
from it, produced that year 83,000 pounds 
of butter, for which they received twelve 
and nine -tenths cents per pound. Had 
the farmers of Watertown enriched 
their thought and their judgment by 
studying upon this' question to the ex- 
tent that the farmers of Eoshkonong 
did, they would have sold their butter 
for the same price and would have rea- 
lized $7,520 more than they got, or $3.71 
for every man, woman, and child in the 
town, and yet they never had spent $50 
on their dairy eduction. Not a man in 
that town, my friends, but who would 
have been willing to have jumped over 
a fence backwards to have saved paying 
his taxes, and yet they lost on that ona 
item alone" nearly double their entire 
tax for that year. 

"We Must be up and Doingf.— Does 
knowledge pay? Now, these are finan- 
cial considerations, and I beg you to 
consider them. We must be up and do- 
ing; we must not let the head rest and 
the hands wear out; we must make 
more money. The cost of our civiliza- 
tion enraps us like a garment; we can- 
not live like we did thirty years aga 
The boy is calling for more privileges 
to-day, and the girl too. Education is 
of a larger character; we are living larg^ 
er lives; we must do something for our 
own improvement on all questions. 
Agriculture to-day means brains and 
thought. To-day on every side the suo- 
cessf ul farmer must use the best thought 
and judgment. It is the intelligent 
men who are succeeding. In the faoa 
of this fact, patent to every one, shall 
we ask if knowledge pays? 
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so, of the present tendencies in the busi- 
ness it may be interesting to note. la 
sheep husbandry likely to assume larg^er 
proportions, as our wants increase, with 
increase of population, or is it likely to 
decline? That it has declined in the 
last four years, it would be foolish to 
deny*, but that the causes for such 
decline have been strictly peculiar 
to this one industry, or of permanent 
character, or entirely and wholly differ^ 
ent from some of the causes similarly 
affecting other industries from time to 
time, are, at least open questions. 

Demand for 'WooL— We have now 
a population of nearly 60,000,000 peopla 
To meet the demand for wool, for all 
purposes of manufacture, we need not 
far from 3000,000,000 pounds, or about 
5 pounds per capita each year, aooordlng 
to late and undoubtedly reliable esti- 
mates. From the best information at- 
tainable, the clip of 1888 will not sup- 
ply much more than one-half this 
amount. The deficiency in the amount 
of home grown will represent a cash 
value of from sixty to seventy-flve milk 
ions of dollars, which sum, with late 
tendencies, would soon be increased to 
one hundred millions. 

Olothingf Wool— The National Ab- 
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§ociation of Wool Manuf aoturers, a very 
tDteUigent body of men comprising a 
large part of the leading wool manu- 
facturers at the East, are on record re- 
peatedly, as saying that the great bulk 
of the clothing wool grown in this coun- 
try is the best for the purposes for 
which it is used, anywhere produced, 
and cannot be duplicated from any part 
of the world. That they use other 
wool, is not denied; that they mix an 
inferior article with the more valuable 
home grown, is admitted. But the fact 
remains, that 1^,000,000 pounds of wool 
of raw material are now wanted to sup- 
ply our own home demand for manu- 
factures of wooL We have soil and 
climate adapted to supplying it, and of 
a superior quality. Is the amount of 
money it represents, a sum growing 
larger year by year, to slip through our 
fingers without a big effort to retain it? 

Competition Pierce.— -Competition, 
tbe world over, in all the channels of 
trade and commerce, is continually 
growing more fierce. The Danes have 
captured our foreign butter market, 
and our whilom export of 100,000,000 
pounds annually has dwindled to the 
merest pittance. Our foreign cheese 
market has gone to our neighbors, the 
Canadians, and our prospects for recov- 
ering our market abroad for either, are 
far from reassuring. A Danish repre- 
aentative has been in our State this 
winter, sizing up our dairy interest, and 
measuring its probable increase and 
the amount of intellig^ce put into the 
business, that they may be forwamed. 

Continental Europe, including, even 
little Denmark, excludes American pork 
from its markets on the most frivolous 
pretexts. Are we to lose our foreign 
market for these things, and others, of 
which we have an ever growing surplus, 
and at the same time buy of others a 
product of vast importance to us, that 



we can raiso a better quality of at honn<* 
than they can send us? Such a course 
would be very poor economy, to say the 
least. 

I believe still, that wool-growing is to 
have a prosi>erous future in this country. 
I base my belief on the absolute needs 
of our people, the better quality of the' 
material produced at home to meet these 
wants, and economical considerations of 
national importance. 

Methods of Producrtlon. — Some 
changes in methods of production are de- 
manded, and will undoubtedly take place 
— such changes as will look to dimin- 
ishing the cost of producing wool, by im- 
proved methods of breeding and feeding, 
and the production of mutton therewith. 
Something has been done in this direo- 
tion already. The flock-master to-day 
who shears an eight pound average from 
his flock — and a good many are doing it 
— at thirty cents per pound, gets as mucht 
and even more, for his aggregate pro- 
duct, than formerly when selling a six 
pound average at three shillings per 
pound; and at that figure, we were all 
very well satisfied, and would have kept 
on in the business. That the production ' 
of wool, as a first consideration, though 
not here advocated, may, by attention to 
the details of breeding, feeding and 
handling, be cheapened to quite a per 
cent, below former cost of production is 
a thing hardly to be doubted. 

Flook-masters Disoouraffed.— For 
four years flock-masters have been dis- 
couraged, and have failed to summon to 
their aid investigation and exx>eriment. 
I do not think I underestimate the dif^ 
culties in the way of profitable wool 
growing. A new departure is inevitable, 
unless we are ready to ignominiously 
surrender. We are about in the same fix 
as the old (German farmer, of whom the 
story is told, that he left his own cattle 
on the shortest kind of rations of dry fod> 
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der, to look oyer a neighbor's cattle, lux- 
uriating in plenty, on the contents of a 
fiilo. After regarding them steadily for 
a while, he was asked if he thought he 
would build a silo. His sententious but 
expressive reply was: — "I've got to." We 
have got to produce wool cheaper. 
Charaoterlstios of Breeds Changed. 
— A hundred years ago, or more, a breed 
of cattle was established in England, 
destined to exert a mighty influence up- 
on the stock-growing interests of the 
whole world. As perfected by the far* 
aeeing breeders of those days, this mag- 
nificent breed was equally valuable for 
yielding milk and butter for the table, 
and delicious roasts, to tickle the palate 
of the epicure. Years rolled on. They 
were brought to our own country. 
Fashion changed the aim of American 
breeders, and breeding for the show ring 
and for beef alone changed the charac- 
teristics of this noble breed to such an 
extent that its value to the general 
farmer (always constituting a large share 
of the people) has been greatly dimin- 
islted; and breeders find themselves 
• confronted to-day with the necessity of 
retracing their steps and entering again 
from, or recurring to, the former type, 
if they would maintain the supremacy 
of their breed. 

Our Spanish-Merinoes.— The case 
with our breeders of Spanish-Merinoes is 
not entirely parallel, but is in a great 
degree. The wonderful development of 
ttd animal has been just such a one- 
sided affair. It has looked only to de- 
velopment or improvement of the fleece. 
Other considerations have been lost 
sight of. Constitution, size and form 
have been too much neglected. It would 
be a curious incident in the history of 
fine wool production if the present de- 
pression in the price of wool resulted in 
Buch a change in breeding as would give \ 
to the Merinoes greatly enhanced value { 



as a mutton breed. Such a thing is no^^ 
impossible, hardly improbable In facV 
there are said to be fiocks of pure-bred 
Spanish-Merinoes in Western Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia averaging maoh> 
larger sheep than ours, without the ex- 
cessive folding on the body, and wool of 
excellent quality, but apt so heavy with 
yolk. They are said to be much Bought 
after to breed up flocks of the ordinary 
type of Merinoes. Spanish-MerinoeB of a. 
not dissimilar type are found in limited 
number in our own State, and, with their 
development, a new era in the history of 
fine wool sheep husbandry, seems entire- 
ly within the range of possibilities. 

Oompetltion Defied.— With an ani- 
mal BO bred to the requisite standard^ 
or degree of prepotency, the American 
wool-grower could defy competition, 
come whence it might. I find in differ- 
ent parts of the State a good many 
men disposed to stick to their flock 
of Merinoes. They say they like the 
business, make a good living at it easily, 
and will not yet give it up. Others Bay 
they will try to change the type of their 
sheep something in the way I have in- 
dicated, or will cross with some of the 
Downs or long wools, having a belief in 
their capacity for mature mutton, at 
least. 

For myself, I have little doubt these 
men will be successful in the end, in 
their experiment. They all claim, and 
not without some foundation in truth 
for their claims, that sheep husbandry, 
intelligently carried on, and all things 
considered, compares favorably with 
other branches of farming. But it 
necessitates the abandoment of the small 
pony-built carcass excessively folded, 
and a fleece of dense, but short and 
greasy wool. It precludes the idea of 
breeding exclusively a class of sheep 
that will make a record like the follow- 
ing, taken from the statistics of the 
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state Bheep sheariaff, held at White- 
water in April, 1881: 

Fleece Weight of Per cent of Wool 
Oirctue, to Carcaaa. 

Ho.i— 18B>s.4os....44^By8 lto8»4 Its. 

Vo.a-10BM.11^0B..41H1bs ItoSS-lOlbfi. 

tr«.S— 14fi«.15os...l^By8 Ito 9 Htm. 

Form and VUtot Diminished.— Is it 
to be wondered at that i)ersistent effort, 
%o develop a tendency in breeding to 
produce only a heavy fleece, should have 
impoverished form, and diminished 
vigor of offspring? Can anyone give 
good and substantial reasons, why the 
ideal Spanish-Merino should not be at 
least 50 per cent heavier than now seen; 
•nd though shorn of its excessive folds 
and yolk, still retain, its characteristics 
9l fleece which now make it so valuable 
in manufactures? May not even an in- 
•rease of product in wool on a scoured 
Dksis, be reasonably looked for with in- 
•rease in weight of carcass? A solution 
ml these questions may be looked for in 
the near future, if not from choice, most 
assuredly from necessity. 

Demand for Mutton.— It is undeni- 
able that the increased interest in sheep 
husbandry, at this time, is due to a de- 
mand for mutton, unparalleled in some 
lines in the history of the country, so 
far as I know. Not only is mature mut- 
ton bringing a high price, but lambs are 
wanted at prices decidedly remunera- 
tivetothe grower. A city daily of this 
week says: ''Lambs weighing from 18 
to 25 lbs., are quotable from $2.50 to 
$1.00, and even higher if they could be 
bad — ^mutton, scarce and firm at from 
7 to 8 cents." 

There is no good reason why the pro- 
duction of palatable mutton as an im- 
^rtant part of our farm industry, should 
-not be (juite generally adopted. Neither 
Utistralia, South America, nor our 
' Ayuthweetem ranches, with their pres- 
ent systems of sheep farming, can be 
^depended upon to produce mutton of 



the best quality. Their flocks are too 
large and too much subjected to the 
vioisitudes of climactic conditions; with 
us, it is conceded that a pound of mut* 
ton can be made cheaper than a pound 
of beef, with the farther advantage of 
the wooL 

Downs and Long "Wools.— There 
are scattered about the State a number 
of breeders of Downs and long wools 
who are having a genuine boom in their 
business. I am more than glad of their 
good fortune. It has been some time 
coming, but the indications are, that 
the mutton breeds are to have a mucU 
larger share of attention in the figure. 
There is room for all, and all are needed 
and have their excellent qualities. A 
general public demand for good mutton 
once established is not likely to soon 
subside. 

The pure bred animals of these breeds 
are now too valuable, and toe much 
sought after for breeding purposes, to 
be as yet available in directly increas- 
ing the supply of mutton; so that the 
demand for it must be met of necessity 
in great measure from good cross-bred 
flocks. 

Does Sheep Farming Pay?— It 
will not do to say that sheep farming 
does not pay; for not a few instances 
might be given, and probably some will 
be to-day, of large profits to different 
individuals engaged in it. 

Don't Abandon Fheep Raising.-— 
I have endeavored in these disconnect- 
ed remarks to lead you, and through 
you, the men engaged in the various 
lines of sheep farming in our State, into 
rather a new channel of thought, to a 
more comprehensive view of the busi- 
ness; rather than to try to tell what, 
after all, might not, and probably would 
not, be new to you. I cannot help feel- 
ing a keen interest in the welfare of 
sheep breeders and wool-growers, and 
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dkould regard it as a publio oalamity 
were they obliged to farther abandon 
their business. I do not hesitate to go 
on record as saying, to those who 
have farms adapted to the business, 
and who like it, and have the exi>erience 
quite likely to accompany such condi- 
tions, don't abandon the business, ex- 



pecting to easily find a more remunera- 
tive one, or one thrt always returns laiig- 
er profits; and in closing let me say this: 
Don't fail to put into the business all 
the intelligence and skill, in feeding 
breeding and handling, the times de- 
mand, and without which you cannot 
reasonably expect to succeed. 



•>^l^>i^S^W>i>S^S^N^WN^«^<i^>^t^l^^'^S^N«^^ii 



EXPERIENCE IN SHEEPRAISINQ. 

By W. L. AMES, Dane County, Wis. 



SSttanb J0aptr, 



Early Anoestry. — For twenty years 
past, I have had liberal opportunities 
for observation in the sheep line, and 
memory quite vividly accompanies me 
considerably farther back; yet not sufii- 
ciently far to recall any feature of the 
transaction whereby, for and in consid- 
eration of the sum of six dollars, my 
worthy ancestor became the possessor 
of four superlatively native ewes, aver- 
aging a fieece of less than two pounds, 
and with a weight of carcass correspond- 
ingly heavy. Such was the original and 
pioneer ancestry on the mother side of 
not only our present average yearly 
fiockof 500 sheep, but of many hun- 
dreds disposed of on a mutton market. 

SufiTfirestions to Sheep-Breeder&— 
For several years past it has been my 
pleasure to be a sharer in not only the 
gains, but the losses connected with the 
handling and rearing of sheep. We lay 
no claims to fancy breeding, but breed 
and handle only our own product, and 
that only as any practical farmer may 
whose taste lies in that direction, who 
can appreciate their advantages in con- 
nection with good farming, and lastly. 



who can forego the pleasures of spend-,, 
ing his time lounging on dry goods 
boxes and counters, and loafing on the 
streets of the nearest village, when he 
should be at home attending to his ani- 
mals, which, in return for favors ren- 
dered him, are also dependent on him for 
a certain amount of care and attention 
— and generally to just about that 
extent that he cares for and 
attends to them, will they prove 
remunerative to him. Let him, who can- 
not this much deny himself, leave sheep 
husbandry to some one else. 

Objects and Gains. — Our mode of 
management has been so odd in com- 
parison with that of the majority of far- 
mers, in so persistently and continuousl j 
clinging to sheep as a factor in our farm- 
ing, that we may almost be considered 
eccentrics in that line, and these ques- 
tions may very naturally arise: What 
have been your objects, and what youv 
gains? 

In answer to the first, I would say 
that we desired to improve on what wae 
at our hand, and that there was room 
for improvement on such a quartette ol 
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aheep as I have described, none can dis- 
puteu We also, at an early day, observed 
an economic relation existing between 
•hepherding and grain raising. 

Second, as to our gains, I consider that 
we have built up, out of this meager per- 
centage on the one side, and improved 
malea on the other, a flock of sheep 
worthy of fair consideration, and at the 
same time, have built up, out of sadly 
impoverished lands, a farm of nearly 400 
aorefl, whose fertility and producing 
^IQAlities, to-day, I believe, are second to 
not many, in this the hub county of 
Wisconsin.' 

8ize, Wool and Numbersr-Our 
experience in breeding has thus far been 
entirely in the direction of fine wool 
sheep, and with three objects kept per- 
sistently in view, namely, size, wool and 
numbers. 

As to size: From the diminutive 
maternal ancestry before mentioned, 
coupled with improved males, breeding 
only from mature animals, and by care- 
ful and considerate general manage- 
ment, we have secured a size in fine wool 
sheep that is most gratifying to us, and 
quite a source of comment from observ- 
ers. 

For several years past, our yearly 
mutton flock has numbered about 120, 
averaging at time of sale from 110 to 118 
poimds. Of the three sires of our last 
three crops of lambs, we sold two not 
long since, one weighing 175, and the 
other 196 pounds, retaining for farther 
use the third, which weighs nearly 200 
pounds. 

In the wool line, the ideal toward 
which we earnestly labor is a long, fine, 
wooly wool, and a bulky, fleecy fleece, in- 
stead of a soggy lump, at the same time 
as weighty a fleece as possible without 
detriment to the above mentioned im- 
portant properties. Of the three above 
mentioned sires, at our last shearing. 



two sheared 23 pounds each, an4 one 24. 
Our entire flock of about 400, averaged 
9 pounds. The heaviest, though by no 
means the best fleece that we ever pro- 
duced and sheared, weighed 29}^ poundsi 

As to numbers: We desire to carry 
as many sheep as will proi>erly utilize 
such a proportion of the farm for past- 
ure during the pasturing season 'that 
they may make the roxmds of the farm 
ordinarily about once in five years. And 
farther, as one of our prime objects in 
continuance in sheep husbandry is for 
their renovating properties on exhaust- 
ed lands, numbers with us have been an 
important consideration, and as no other 
breeds will compare with the fine wools 
for keeping in large fiocks, that has been 
one of our reasons for so persistently 
clinging to that type of sheep. 

How* to Secure a Good CJUp,— 
To produce and secure a clip of wool in 
good condition, requires much and un- 
tiring care. To prevent the accumula- 
tion of foreign substances in wool, cer- 
tain requirements are almost absolute. 
Never feed under the grain measure or 
the fork; place the feed and then let the 
sheep to it. Never give them access to 
hay or straw stacks. Secure to them a 
dry place to lie so that the under parts 
of the sheep shall shear as freely as the 
sides. Avoid exposure to bleaching 
storms as much as possible when the 
wool is nearly grown, and to have a fibre 
of uniform strength requires uniformity 
of care, rations and general conditions. 

Then if, for ' a clip of wool produced 
under the above mentioned conditions, 
we could secure a price based upon its 
rSal comparative merits with other com- 
petitive clips, instead of assigning to it 
an almost absolute and unconditional 
value, based upon an imaginary com* 
modity called "washed wool," thers 
would still be some satisfaction in pro- 
ducing a clip of good wooL 
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Washed and Unwashed TVooL-^ 

To illustrate the existing inooneistenoy, 
let me narrate a brief experience that 
has come to us within two years past: 
Two buyers called, examined our wool, 
and from their own thorough and per- 
sonal examination considered it washed 
wool, although water had not touched 
it for-at least two months previous to 
shearing, to say nothing about washing. 
They were unceasing in their compli- 
ments to the wool — ^how clean it was, eta; 
but they found it a rather heavier grade 
than they wanted, and presented argu- 
ments to convince me that 8 pounds was 
heavy for washed wool, an argument 
that I had no grounds for disputing. 

But I pressed them for an offer, which 
they finally made, 25 cents per 
pound. Before undeceiving them, 
I loudly denounced the ^unjust 
absolute discrimination between so-call- 
ed washed and unwashed wool, to every 
word of which they assented, as did the 
school board in one of Carleton's poems — 
**them'8 my sentiments, too." After dis- 
closing to them the fact that the wool 
had never been washed, they could give 
but 17 cts., but were in too great haste to 
make the next point, to stop to close a 
bargain. 

Economy in Sheep Husbandry.— 
Our experience indicates to us that 
there is an economy in sheep husbandry 
worthy of careful consideration. There 
is still a class of farmers among us who 
make no pretentions to raising and sell- 
ing anything from their farms except 
grain. And what is the tendency of 
such farms. So evident that a blind 
man can preceive it. Some such ha^^ 
already run their course and portions, 
at least, been abandoned. In contem- 
plating, I am almost led to explain: Oh, 
destructive man, review some of thy 
works, and blush 1 

IbeUevel have not misrepresented, 



for we have had to do with at least twa 
parcels of above described lands, portions 
of each of which had been abandoned 
to weeds, and although naturally of the- 
best of soils, had become so attenuat- 
ed in grain raising that they had aM hut 
failed to brin^ forth. We bought, seed- 
ed, and devoted to sheep pasturage for 
five years, and behold a magical change! 
At that time a portion was hesita- 
tingly disturbed and cropped, and pro- 
duced most bountifully, although it wae 
the first of the last two dry seasons. 
What did our sheep do for us in -all this? 
Well, we bought cheap lands, but 
through the agency of > our sheep, we 
harves&d from .those lands each year & 
bountiful crop of mutton and wool, with- 
out teams, plows and harrows to culti- 
vate, or expensive binders to harvest, re- 
tu]*ned almost element for element to 
the soil again, and in the meantime al- 
most doubled the value of the land. 
Not a bad account for the sheep column. 

Adaptation to the Businesa— It 
is frequently remarked to us: "You 
seem to be more than ordinarily adapt- 
ed to keeping sheep." Not so. While 
to any man who says within himself, 
"somehow, J don't like sheep," I would 
say leave the handling of them to some- 
one else then, yet there are many farms 
near us at the present time, on which 
sheep would pay better than they will 
on ours. The more impoverished the 
land, the more evident their renovating 
properties. Of late, our sheep remain 
out continuously during the grcss sea- 
son without disturbance from dogs or 
wolves. For relief from the latter try 
"scare crows." 

Sheep and Weeds.— Nothing has 
as yet equalled sheep in clearing land of 
foul plants, such as burdocks, pitch fork, 
etc We were once the happy possess- 
ors of a patch of Canada thistles which 
defied all efforts at extermination until 
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m were able to bring our sheep to bear 
4m them, when, with a mixture of sheep 
«nd salt, they yielded at once. 

Valne of Sheep to Land.— A neigh- 
bor not long sinoe proposed to us to 
rent some land that he was interested 
in, and put our sheep on it. During the 
conversation mention was made of re- 
numeration at the rate of 3 dollars per 
aore. I did not question him closely, 
but suppose he meant to pay us that 
amount for the use of our sheep on each 
acre occupied. But we were loth to 
let them go at that price as we have 
some use for them yet ourselves. 

Ticks and Oontagrlous Dlseasea 
— ^To ticks we are strangers, not one 
having appeared on our flock for many 
jears. Fair keeping, handling only our 
own product, and one dose of tobacco 
juioe administered fully 20 years ago, 
have been our only actions against them. 
Neither have we any experience what- 
ever with contagious diseases among 
eheep. Among our sheep to-day is not 



one poor in flesh nor one from whose 
pelt the wool has started. 

Element of Suooesa.— One of the 
principal elements of success in any line 
is patient continuance. He that contin- 
ually jumps from one line of business or 
breeding to another, endeavoring to fol- 
low all the freaks and turns of trade, 
will not infrequently find himself left 
when he arrives at the coveted i>oint, 
and the will-o-the-wisp beacon will 
again appear in another direction. 

Thus far I consider that we have fol- 
lowed sheep husbandry with certain 
purposes in view, and while success has 
attended our efforts to an extent fairly 
gratifying to ourselves, yet not sj^cient 
to warrant us in folding our arms^at 
this point and exclaiming, good enough I 
But rather, that experience, which has 
becomeoursonlyby years of labor and 
close observation, only armors us for 
renewed efforts in a line in which, in 
connection with clovering, lie resurrect- 
ing properties to many an exhausted 
acre. 



THE HANDLING OF SHEEP. 

By C. A. HATCH, Bichland County, Wis. 
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General Management.-— Successful 
eheep farming depends on the close and 
careful attention to three essential 
points, viz: Breeding, feeding and the 
handling, or general management of the 
flock, aside either from breeding or feed- 
ing. A farmer may be a good breeder, 
and also a good feederj and yet come 
short of success for want of good man- 
agement. By management, I mean 
the selection of the flock to start with, 



the culling out of inferior and unprofit- 
able individuals, which is so essential to 
permanent success, dividing for winter- 
ing, marketing wool and mutton, eto 
Then let us first consider 

The Selection of Breed. — Near- 
ness to market, number to be kept 
in one flock, kind of buildings 
to be used as winter quarters, and skill 
of the shepherd, must be taken into ae- 
count in determining which of the 
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breeds will be kept. There are three 
lines of sheep farminj;: 

1. Where wool is the main object, 
and mutton the second consideration. 

2. Where mutton is the first consid- 
eration, and wool secondary. 

3. Where early lambs are the main 
crop, and wool and the mature mutton 
sheep second. 

The wool production can be carried on 
with the least expense for buildings and 
attendance, and the product being of 
easy transportation, can be run with 
profit farther from a central market; 
larger flocks of this tyi)e of sheep can 
be kept in one flock, and they will thrive 
on poorer pasture. The farmer can se- 
lect nd breed that excels the American 
Merino for this purpose. They are 
hardy, long-lived, and no breed has ever 
equalled them in per cent, of wool to 
carcass. For the 

Mutton Production,— Nearness to 
railroad transportation is essential, for a 
fat sheep is a poor traveller, and were 
they to be driven far, the loss in flesh 
and exhaustion of individuals might 
consume all profit. There are two 
classes of sheep adapted to this line of 
sheep husbandry, viz: The long wools 
(Cots wolds and Leicestershires), and the 
short wools, or Downs breeds. The long 
wools attain the larger weights, perhaps, 
but require abundant pasture, and 
small flocks. The Downs breeds, 
while not usually attaining to 
as great weights, mature younger, 
and will stand crowding better. If mut- 
ton in the shape of lambs is to be sold, 
early maturity is one grand consider- 
ation, and perhaps for this line alone, no 
breed excels the Southdowns; others 
may be equally good, but think none are 
better. 

Stablingr.— Good warm stables for win- 
ter are essental for lamb raising, which 
adds to the expense, and an experienced 



shepherd alone can hope to succeed in 
this line, for the lambs must be dropped 
in the middle of winter, when all the 
elements are against them, and careful, 
skilful management alone can hope for 
success. ^ 

Slownessof Maturinff.— In a wool 
breed slowness of maturing (which sl- 
ways goes with long life) is desirable, eo 
that one and the same animal may fur- 
nish a large number of shearings, while 
on the other hand early maturity and 
short life of necessity are to' be sought 
for in a mutton sheep, so that the flock 
may be quickly changed and sold to be 
replaced with other and immature stock, 
for here the profit is made on the growth 
of the animal itself. In the first 
case the profit comes from the mature 
animal. There is really no war of the 
breeds, for each has it merits and de- 
merits, and adaptability to especial pur- 
poses, and if we are wise we will select 
that breed which is adapted to our par- 
ticular needs, and not attempt to com- 
bine all the good points in one animal. 
Life is too s^rt, and the chance of suo- 
cess too undnain. Neither can it be 
made profitable to be continually chang- 
ing breeds. Choose your breed adapted 
by nature and breeding to your purpoee, 
and then stick -to it. In order to under^ 
stand the i>osition of each breed, let us 
make out a sort of debit and credit ao- 
count as it were, of their merits and de- 
merits. 

The Mutton Breeds.— L They are 
more prolific, twin lambs being the rule 
rather than the exception. 

2. Early maturity, which gives oppor- 
tunity of making the greatest possible 
growth of carcass, in the least possible 
tima 

8. Qood milkers, and attentive moth- 
ers which give the lambs the best poo- 
sible chance. 

L Their size gives them advantage 
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over the smaller breeds, as the loss in 
waste between the live animal and dress- 
ed meat is smaller comparatively. 

5. The quality of the mutton is the 
best 

Against these advantages, we have the 
disadvantage of thin fleeces, making 
them poor shearers, and not giving them 
the same natural advantages to resist 
oold, that the thick close wool of the 
Merino does. They also require better 
pasture, and more feed per given num- 
ber, from' the very fact of their early ma- 
taring qualities, as nature in all her 
prodigality ever refuses to make some- 
thing out of nothing, and good fast 
growth of necessity means good feed, and 
plenty of it^ 

The "Wool Breeds.— 1. Hardy, can 
stand storms better on account of the 
fleece being close and compact, which 
fact also makes them heavy shearers, as 
compared with their live weight. 

2. They can be kept in large flocks 
with little or no inconvenience. 

3. Can live and thrive on poorer pas- 
tures, being more inclined to travel over 
a wide range than the largdr breeds. 

4. They are long lived, making their 
life of usefulness frequently extend over 
a period of eight or nine years. 

On the other side, or debit column, 
we have lack of size, unproliflcnees, and 
alqpness of growth, and the ewes as a 
rule are not as good milkers as any of 
the mutton breeds. After having set- 
tled which line of sheep farming you 
will adopt, and having selected the breed 
suited to that especial purpose the next 
ooQsideration is the sheep as an indi- 
vidual, that is 

Selection of the Flook.— There are 
certain characteristics and peculiari- 
ties which belong to each kind of sheep, 
and which will be well to bear in mind, 
as for instance the mutton breeds re- 
quire that the hams should be large 



and heavy, and the general shape of the 
body be blocky and square built, with a 
clean neck and jaw, i e., free from any 
loosfteos of skin or dew-lap. On 
the other hand a Menno must have a 
certain looseness of skin (not necessarily 
wrinkles) and a dew-lap that extends 
almost to the i)oint of the chin. While tf 
broad ham and low flank is desirable, 
with them a thick ham is not really so. 

Vigor and strength of vitality are of 
prime importance in any breed; they give 
power to transmit qualities to offspring, 
overcome disease, exposure, and the 
many hardships which all flocks are 
more 9r less exposed ta 

This is indicated by strong deep 
shoulders, short thick neck, and a gen- 
eral roundness of the whole body. The 
neck of the ram should be straight from 
head to point of shoulder, or slightly 
arched; the ewe should have a straight 
or a slight downward curve. Back should 
be straight, neither arched nor sagged, 
tail high set, ham straight or rounded, 
and broad with low flank. Underline of 
body straight or slightly curved down- 
ward, but never a pinched or grey-hound 
look; legs short, broad and large jointed. 

The Pleeoe — Should be as uniform as 
possible, free from coarse hairs on flank 
and neck, and covering the body well, 
especially on the belly; no short stiff 
hairs, and as free from yolk or gum as 
is consistent with elasticity, strength and 
luster. p. 

The Merino should have wool nearly 
covering the face, and the legs entirely, 
while the mutton breeds should have a 
clean jaw and clean legs from the knee 
down. 

Uniformity of flock is desirable, so 
as to get a uniform product, either of 
wool or mutton, for a great range of 
quality will not command the highest 
price in market. 

The length of the wool should be 
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looked to, other things being equal. 
Liength gives value, but always temem- 
ber thickness gives weight, rather than 
length of staple. • 

OulUng^Should go on constantly if 
you would get and keep a fine flock, and 
the finer the qualities of the flock, and 
the better the care, the larger the net 
profit. If a flock be ever so carefully 
bred and m^aged, there will always be 
inferior animals which can be kept only 
at a loss, and it is the shepherd's place 
to always have an attentive eye to these 
points, and turn any inferior or unprofit- 
able animal off as soon as possible, | 
rather than to keep it as a breeder to 
transmit its poor qualities to the flock 
through its offspring. 

No sheep should be kept after age has 
begun to thin the fleece, unless for some 
ztragopd breeding qualities, and even 
then it may be of questionable profit, 
for may we not thus lower the general 
thrift and vitality. 

Poor Feedingr Qualities,— And un- 
thriftiness should send an animal to the 
butcher, no matter what the pedigree. 
All animals deficient in size or form 
should share the same fate, keeping only 
the best specimens, for with such only 
can you hope to i>erpetuate the good 
qualities, and get the greatest profit. 
The best one time to cull is at shearing- 
time; then deficiency of carcass, form 
and fieece are most apparent and all in- 
dividuals deficient in any i>oint should 
be marked and sent to the butcher as 
soon as the condition of the flock and 
state of the nmrket will warrant. 

As a rule wethers can not be kept 
with profit after having attained their 
full growth, for their place can be sup- 
plied by breeding ewes, which give, in 
addition to the fleece, a profit in the 
lamb, or lambs. 

Marketiziflr.— As a rule the best time 
to sell wool is BM soon bm it is ready 



for market; then the buyers are ex- 
pecting it; competition is sharper and 
we stand a better chance than to selF 
out of season, when perhaps buyers are 
fewer, competition less, and those in the 
market not over-anxious to take a smali 
lot after having shipped the season's pur- 
chase, and the farmer who holds his 
clip for a rise, stands about an even 
chance of getting a fall, while those who 
sell as soon as it is ready, in a course of 
ten years, will strike the high market as 
often as the low. 

Be sure the fleeces are put up in good 
I marketable shape, nicely tied with not 
too much twine, and showing only the 
bright side, that came off next the sheep; 
reject all tags, dirt, or anything that 
tends to "load'' the fleece, and in the 
long run you will be the winner, besides 
having a clear oonsoienoe in the mean- 
time. 

Washed fleeces have gone out of date 
in most wool-growing districts, on ao- 
oount of the tendency of the practioe to 
foster fraud, many of the clips being 
washed only in name, which is a great 
injustice to the one who tries to do 
honest work. 

One of the eitrongest points of oom- 
petition which foreign wool has over 
home grown, is in this matter of oare in 
tieing and sorting the wool, the foreign 
article suffering a loss of only from ^ to. 
30 per cent., while American grown goes 
from 35 to 75 per cent, the average being 
for flne about 50 per cent. Can the manu- 
facturer be blamed for wanting a good 
straight article? " 

And where does the blame belong, on 
the farmer who ties the fleece full of 
rottenness and fllth, or on the buyer who 
accepts such a *Vhitened sepuloherf " 
The latter buys with the expeotaapjc 
that he will be subjected to a heavy dia- 
oount, and bases his prioes aooordingl/y 
while the former who sells his tags at 
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the price of good wool is not only cheatr 
ing himself in the long run, but makes 
a reputation in no small degree for his 
more honest neighbor, the poor article 
lowering the price of all coming from a 
giTen locality. 

Sellinsr Mutton.— Mutton, the other 
salable product of every sheep farm, 
should be sold at the time when it 
brings the highest price, provided there 
is no extra cost of production to offset 
this extra price. Winter or spring mutton 
costs more than fall or summer mutton, 
but in the spring we have the fleece to 
offset this and in summer the cheapness 
of feed, and favorable weather for 
growth. As k rule, no sheep that 
have not been grain fed should be 
sold, whatever the time of year, for no 
ZQAtter how round and plump they may 
look, a small ration of' grain will add 
much to the weight and quality even on 
full grass feed. 

lime to SelL—The poorest time to 
sell is in the fall, when every shiftless 
tanner is thinning out his flock to make 
amends for a poor hay and grain crop. I 



Better hold and feed well for a month 
or two later, get some good manure, 
fatter sheep, and better prices. Of 
course winter lambs must be sold in the 
spring, usually about June Ist., and in 
my opinion their mother should soon 
follow, for the high feed which is neces- 
sary to get the best results in lambs, 
has a bad etfegt on the ewes if allowed 
to run down again, many of them refus- 
ing to raise lambs the next year, and 
others being so spoiled by their high 
living that they are like the pampered 
and high fed belles of the city, worthless 
for vitality or mother functions. 

The shepherd who understands his 
business, will as a rule make the wool 
and lambs pay, or more than pay, all ex- 
penses and have the mutton sold as 
clear profit 

Conclusion. — In oonclusion I will say 
let the farmer breed intelligently, feed 
intelligently, and handle his flock in- 
telligently, and he is sure of good pay, 
quick returns, increased fertility of his 
acres and an ample inheritance for his 
children. 



SHEEP IN WISCONSIN AGRICULTURE. 

By GEO. McKBESOW, Waukesha County, Wi& 
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An Age of Progrresa— Agriculture 
is acknowledged by all civilized nations 
to be their life current. Impoverish 
this life blood and you impoverish the 
nUion; enrich the current and you en- 
rich the masses. Therefore, we are mot 
here to discuss the different elements of 
Wificonsin agriculture, and how to im- 
16 



prove upon prevailing methods and cus- 
toms. This is an age of progress, and 
the farmer, who is the corner stone, the 
foundation rock, of our country's prog- 
ress, is fast learning that unless he be- 
stirs himself in his line, he will soon be 
pushed to the wall by the strong compe- 
tition of the times. 
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Have a Specialty.— Diversified farm- 
ing is a necessity, yet every farmer 
should have his specialty. Let the man 
who likes dairying best adopt that The 
lover of horseflesh will succeed as a 
horse-breeder; the man who admires the 
hog, and thinks him the cleanest of the 
domestic animals, will succeed in swine- 
breeding; But of our live stock, none 
is a more important factor 4n a complete 
and successful system of farming than 
the sheep. 

Qheap on HIgh-Prioed Land.— We 
often hear the remark that our lands of 
Southern and Central Wisconsin are too 
valuable for wool production. This may 
be true if you confine sheep-husbandry 
to wool-production alone. You might as 
well raise wheat for the straw as to raise 
sheep for their wool alone on our high- 
priced lands, with the wool markets of 
the world in their present condition. 
The English farmers, who lead the 
world as successful agriculturists, raise 
sheep profitably on lands worth from 
$300 to $500 per acre. You may ask: 
Why do they do this, and how do they 
do it? In answer to the first question, I 
will say that they have found the sheep 
to be the best of fertilizing agents, a 
manufacturer that they can not dispense 
with. He returns 95 per cent of the fer- 
tilizing matter of all the foods that he 
consumes to the soil. Prof. Stewart, in 
his ''Feeding Animals,*' tells us that 
wheat bran is worth $18 per ton as a fer- 
tilizer, oil meal $30.48, and clover hay 
$11.45 i>er ton. Most of our other fod- 
ders are worth as much for fertilizers as 
it costs to produce them. So you can 
easily see that the English farmer needs 
the sheep to assist him in keeping up 
the value of his high-priced land, and, 
my friend, we need him. John John- 
fiton, of Geneva, N. Y., changed a poor 
worn-out farm to one of the best in the 
country by a oystem of underdroining 



and sheep-feeding. Many of us know 
of worn-out grain farms that have been 
brought back to a high state of fertility 
by grass and sheep. 

Economical Meal— Another reason 
why the English farmer holds to the 
sheep is because he has found him to be 
the most economical producer of the 
best of meat. The eminent experiment- 
er. Sir. J. B. Lawes, tells us that the 
sheep stores up 12 per cent of the dry 
food consumed, while cattle store up 8 
per cent., or S^ lbs. of dry food increas- 
es the live weight of the sheep as much 
as 123^ lbs. of the same food will in- 
crease the weight of the bullock. Ad* 
ding to this the fact that good lamb 
and mutton are on the average as high 
or higher in price than veal and beef, 
and are classed as high in nutritive value 
as a food, gives us a good reason why 
John Bull holds to his mutton chop 
and why the Yankee should reach out 
for hit share. 

BreediniT and Feeding for Profit. 
— How do they make sheep husbandry 
profitable on their high-priced lands? 
They do it by adopting a means to an 
end. They breed for it and they feed 
for it. As civilized nations have ad- 
vanced in the processes of agriculture, 
mutton has become the primary consid- 
eration of this business and wool only 
secondary. France improved the mut- 
ton qualities of the Merino, and our 
Merino breeders are now agitating in 
the same diroction. Germany for years 
has been calling on Englrnd for mutton 
rams to cross on hor Merino flocks, and 
they tell us that the Down Merino 
cross is a success. 

England, the acknowledged leader in 
the lino of mutton sheep, first improved 
her Leioesters, Cots wold and South- 
downs, but more recently her breeders 
have developed and brought to the front 
the Lincoln, Romney Marsh, Dorset 
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Shropshire, Hampshire and Oxfordshire 
Downs. 

The Leadinfir Mutton Sheep.— 
Judging from prizes won at fairs and fat 
stock shows, prices made at sales and 
lettings, and pri(;es brought in the mut- 
ton markets, in connection with state- 
ments from agricultural journals, we 
believe that we are justified in stating 
that the Downs are the leading mutton 
sheep of the world to-day. We have 
tried several of these English breeds and 
their grades, both as breeders and feed- 
ers, and have found the Downs in gen- 
eral to be good prolific breeders of 
strong, healthy, fast growing lambs, and 
very quick feeders and, above all, the 
best of sellers. For these reasons, we 
advocate as a general-purpose sheep the 
Downs breed in general and the Oxford- 
downs in particular. The condition 
under which the Oxfords were develop- 
ed, and the purposes for which they 
were specially bred, fit them to take a 
▼ery important place in our advancing 
system of sheep husbandry. 

Ori^rin of the Oxford-downs.— 
In a low, moist, and rich district at the 
foot of the Cotswold hills the older 
breeds, such as the Ck)tswold and South- 
down, had been used, but they apparent- 
ly did not have the constitutional vigor 
necessary to thrive continuously on the 
rank, rich herbage of this district. In 
1828 a Mr. Hitchman made a cross be- 
tween the Hampshires and Cotswolds, 
and in 1833 the Messrs. Druce, father 
and son, made a Southdown and Cots- 
wold cross. Many others followed suit, 
and in a few years these cross-bred 
^eep almost drove the older breeds 
from this district. By careful selection 
and breeding, they were soon brought to 
public notice as a valuable accession' to 
the improved breeds, and possessing a 
▼igorons constitution, prolific tendencies, 
quick growth, valuable fleeces, and large 



choice mutton forms, their friends and 
breeders in 1857 adopted the name, Ox- 
ford-down, and Boon after they were ad- 
mitted to tha English show rings as a 
distinct breed. From these rings they 
annually go loaded with honors. 

What Bireeders Think of Them. 
—Richard S. Fay, of Lynn, Mass., and 
Wm. C. Rives, of Virginia, were the first 
of our couzftrymen to introduce these 
sheep to our shores, bringing over the 
first lot about 1860. Mr. Fay says of 
tixem m 1863: 

*'I have had no trouble in raising 
all their lambs, 160 per cent, in 
1862 and 175 per cent, in 1863. They 
thrive well on my rocky pastures, yiela- 
ing 8 and S^ pounds of wool per head 
on the average, in 1862-3 the shorn ewes 
averaging 135 pounds, and the rams 220 
pounds.*' 

T. S. Cooper says of these sheep: "Af- 
ter trying other Downs, I have chosen 
the Oxford as the best." 

Prof. Brown, of the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, who is experimenting 
with all breeds, says: **The Oxford has 
unquestionably stood the over all com- 
parison the best." 

Geo. W. Franklin, an Iowa sheep 
breeder and feeder, in an article in a 
late issue of the Breeder's Gazette: 
'*Though a breeder of Cotswolds, I ad- 
mit the black-faced muttons bring the 
best prices, and I think the Oxford- 
down the beet of these dark-faced 
breeds." 

Mr. Hill, of Sheboygan County, in this 
State writes me that the Oxfords have 
given him very good satisfaction. 
His flock has averaged over 12 pounds 
of wool per head for the past two sea- 
sons, and in 1887 his twenty ewes raised 
him thirty-one lambs, or 155 per cent. 

Our ezporionce with the Oxford and 
its grades for the past nine years has 
been very satisfactory. They have 
flocked well; in a lot ranging from 125 to 
200 head, have produced from 110 to 135 
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per cent, of lambs. We have shown 
them at leadmg Wisconsin fairs, and 
have won a large share of prizes, often 
coming in competition witl^ other breeds. 
Our grade Oxfords have never been beat- 
en where shown and coming in competi- 
tion with grades of all kinds. This is 
pretty good proof that they are a valua- 
ble breed to grade up the common 
sheep of the country. 

John Rutherford, of Canada, the 
largest exhibitor and prize winner of 
sheep at the last fat stock show held in 
Chicago, said to me on November 19: 

"I know but little of these Oxfords, but 
the finest lot of mutton lambs I know of in 
Canada this season are a lot sired ^ an 
Oxford ram from Leicester dams. They 
were April lambs, and I offered $5 i>er 
head for the lot in August but could 
not get them. I bought one for a show 
lamb that weighs 154 pounds and never 
had grain or extra feed until I bought 
him." 

Matthew Howitt, of Muckwonago, 
raised a lot of grade Oxford lambs last 
season which were dropped in April and 
sold the 8th of November at $4.51 i>er 
head. They were raised on very short 
pasture without grain. The dams of 
these lambs sold at auction, March 20, at 
$3 per head. I could give many more 
instances of the value of the improved 
mutton breeds, both in their purity and 
as factors in grading up common stock. 

Heavy 'Weiglita— The English have 
not only bred well but they have fed 
well, producing Linoolns and Oxfords 
that have weighed over 400 pounds at 
maturity. The younger Druce says our 
Oxfords weigh, on an average, 140 
pounds at 12 to 14 months of age 

A x>^n of Oxfords weighed, at the 
Bmithfield show in 1873, an average of 
!296 pounds at 22 months old. 

Hampshire-down lambs at a year old 
with fair feed are said to weigh 130 to 
140 pounds. 

Lincolns under good feeding will dress, 



at two years old, 120 to IGD pounds, and 
exceptional ones have dressed as high as 
3G0 pounds. 

Early Maturity. — Cotswolds and 
Leicesters have also been fed up to 
weights nearly as good at the same 
ages, showing us plainly that the Eng- 
lish do not depend oh a straw pile to d^ 
develop their muttons as too many of us 
do. They have learned that the great 
secret of success is early maturity; that 
if a ewe is poorly fed so that her lamb 
will only gain 1>^ to 2 pounds per week, 
while another is well fed and her lamb 
gains 2}i to 3 pounds per week, th* 
lamb of the latter is double the weight 
of the former at the end of three or four 
months. It is not only worth twice as 
much on account of its weight, but its 
quality makes it three or four times as 
valuable. • 

We all know that the yearling that 
weighs 120 to 130 pounds is worth 
double the one that weighs only SO or 9^ 
I>ounds. We are told by all exx)er]men- 
ters that meat can be grown on young 
animals at 3€ ^ ^ ^^^ <^^^^ ^^ 
it can be produced on older ones, 
and in the case of the sheep it sells on 
the lamb for from 50 to 200 per cent, 
more than on the old sheep, a 60 pound 
lamb often selling for $5, while a GO 
pound sheep in tho same market will 
only bring $2. 

liOSSonB.— These facte should teaoh 
us a few lessons: 

1. That our lands are neither too 
good in quality nor too high in price to 
admit of successful sheep husbandry. 

2. That we must protect this Indus- 
try by good breeding and feeding, whiok 
will produce gilt edged lambs and mut- 
tons and choice fleeces of good wooL 

3. That we must choose sheep of 
good vigorous oonstitutioDS, able U> 
stand high feed and our extremes of a 
Wisconsin climate. 
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With these lessons well learned, 
and our flocks culled of the trash 
found in many of them, the dawn 
of a new era in Wisconsin sheep-breed- 
ing and wool-growing is at hand— yes, it 
is actually here. I have mel^ numbers 
of sheep-breeders during the past season 
who say their flocks are paying them as 



well as any stock they handle, with less 
capital and labor invested. But I find 
from their conversation that they are all 
men who apjJreciate the fact that some- 
thing of value can not be produced f roMi 
nothing. They are all working for % 
purpose; therefore their success. 



STATUS OF SHEEP-RAISING TO-DAY. 

By A. H. CBAIG, Waukesha County, Wis. 
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Depression of the Industry.— At 
th« present time great interest is felt for 
the prosperity of the American sheep. 
It is not the interest which would boom 
to an excitement, but rather an anxiety, 
ft brooding fear, an anticipated calam- 
ity. Nowhere in this broad land of 
ours do we find one encouraging voice to 
proclaim cheerfulness and enthusiasm. 
It seems as though there had been a 
concerted moyement for all to unite and 
•rush out the life and energy which has 
heretofore been invested in this groat 
enterprise of our people. Not only do 
we, who breed the American Merino, 
shake our heads in a pathetic, solemn 
manner, but we openly discuss the ques- 
tion of a failure, thereby placing a bar- 
rier against any possible extension of 
this business. That man is considered 
ft fool, who will engage in a business 
where all complain of no profit and no 
prospect of their being one. 

This is the condition of the Merino of 
te-day. Our farmer boasts that the 
fine wool sheep, which was his great 
huik account, has been lost in the 



darkness which we have been picturing 
to our imagination. We have forgotten 
the songs of praise we used to sing when 
wo declared that .the sheep never died 
in debt, that the lamb, the wool, the 
pelt, always stood as an offering of a 
well spent life. We have forgotten the 
strong claims we always advanced, that 
with sheep the soil became more fertile, 
our crops more profitable and the ad- 
vancement to a higher state of cultiva- 
tion. All those things time and again 
have we declared as a direct result of 
the husbandry of sheep. If they were 
true, then why now turn your backs 
against these creatures, belie their good- 
ness and abuse their race? 

Who is to Blame? — Who is to blame 
for this want of confidence, this lack of 
enthusiasm? Is it the man who would 
engage in its occupation? No. It is you 
who breed the sheep who must bear 
the burden of your own folly. You are 
the ones who have cried against it and 
brought yourselves down to a dis- 
regard of your own convictions. Then 
what can you expect of the sentiments 
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of others? They hear the wailing and 
gnashing of teeth, and hasten to more 
congenial subjects. Thej do not stop to 
investigate your business, and if they 
did, you would show the dark side of 
the picture to thorn. Now, we have 
had enough of this drivelling idiocy. 

Dissatisfied With Prosperity.— 
The Merino is in no danger and can 
never be driven from the shores of 
America. This country is its natural 
home, our climate is adapted to its nat- 
ural existence, and our pasturage the 
most wholesome on the face of the 
globe. We may have our seasons of de- 
pression, but as sure as day follows 
night the clouds will lift and we shall 
atiile again. Ah, how true it is that, as 
a people, we are restless and uneasy in 
our own occupations. We are not satis- 
fied with our apparent prosperity and 
desire to succeed faster, to accumulate 
wealth more rapidly. We see the boom- 
ing of our neighbor's business, and are 
not content until we get into the same 
boat. We sell at a sacrifice and buy at 
advanced prices, and then grumble at 
the unequal results of fickle fortune's 
favors. 

Losing: Their Grip.— To-day the 
breeders of Merinoes feel as though thoy 
had lost their grip upon their prosperity. 
They see the thousands of dairy facto- 
ries springing up in every part of the 
great Central States of our union. They 
iee the success of this system of co-op- 
eration. They listen to the practical 
teachings of the silo and its economical 
features in dairying. They are taught 
to treat the cow like a lady. They are 
•hown the great relations which exist in 
the material intricacies of her organiza- 
Hon, and how to profit by the workings 
of nature. They are instructed how to 
feed, to water, to milk, to handle. In 
tact, every particular whicl^ leads to the 
utilizing of nature's forces, and its adap- 



tation to that secret of all success — thm 
economy of our resources. With these 
careful considerations, we behold the 
wondorrul success of the earnest and de- 
termined dairyman. 

How Shoep Are Treated.— But 
who of you ever thought to treat the 
sheep like a lady, to warm her water, to 
build a silo, to develop her maternal or- 
ganization? Those men are almost as 
scattering as hens' teeth. You select 
your choicest pastures, your choicest 
hay, your choicest shelter and barn- 
room for the others of Gkxl's creatures, 
but the poor sheep that supplies us with 
warm raiment for our rigid climate must 
almost shirk for himself. They are 
turned ui)on pastures sunburned and 
barren, without one tree for shelter, and 
often no water but from the wells of 
heaven. Not only are they left to scratch 
for themselves during the six months of 
summer, but often receive worse treat- 
ment in the winter. It is a fact, gentle- 
men. I have known sheep wintered 
without o^e swallow of water, or one 
mouthful of grain, and then yield a 
handsome reward for the inhuman and 
cruel abuse heaped upon them. 

Do this with the cow, the horse, or the 
hog, and you would go to the bottom so 
quick that you would have no time to 
swim. But here you fairly curse the 
only industry that will live and bear its 
fruit under this barbarous, wicked and 
unfeeling course of treatment. 

Stop Your Qrumblinff— About a 
debased industry, and seek to build it up^ 
Encourage others and you will encourage 
yourself. Remember that there is no 
animal under the blue canopy of heaven 
so willing in its natural organization to 
yield to the will of man. Its constitu- 
tion is the strongest, the spark of life 
the most tenacious, and its power to pro- 
duce profit the most certain. It is never 
in debt but always figures on the credit 
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side of the ledger. Ah, but I hear a 
whispered voice say that wool is only 
twenty-five cents per pound! Do you 
hear the same voico deol.iritig against 
butter at a shilling', wheat at isixty cents, 
aud pork at two and a half cents? If 
wool is low do not jump upon their backs 
and drive them into the mud. Wait 
for a reaction, for it will come. 
Can yau point to an industry of import- 
ance %hat has never languished by the 
wayside? No you cannot, and mark me, 
friends, do not pin your faith too heavily 
upon the future successes of the dairy* 
It is true the oow is a grand animal, a 
noble animal, an indispensible animal, 
incur household WEUits, but who can 
say that because she is queen to-day 
that she shall rule to-morrow? Just as 
sure as there is a cause and effect jDst 
BO sure will you see a reaction. The 
wool interest will arouse its own activi- 
ty, and you who have lost your faith will 
be too late to feel the enthusiasm which 
must follow. You will bo so deeply con- 
fined to other occupations that to come 
to our side of the house would be worse 
than swapping horses while crossing a 
stream. 

Sheep va Oows.— This to you may 
be theoretical, but let us for a moment 
examine the practical side of the twen- 
ty-five oent question. Let us assume 
that your flock of two hundred sheep 
shears an average of eight pounds per 
bead of good merchantable wool. You 
receive twenty-five cents per pound. 
This gives you $200 per head, or $100, all 
in one lump and capable of accomplish- 
ing some object. Your labor has been 
light, your care not attentive and your 
independence as perfect as any form of 
labor can be. 

In the place of the 200 sheep you 
keep fifteen cows, three heifers and five 
yearlinga This forms the basis of your 
herd, to match its opposite. Now, re- 



member the average cow of Wisconsin 
doGS not yield 150 pounds of butter a year, 
and that it takes the entire amount of 
this 15() pounds to pay for her keeping. 
Again I hear that voice say the yieltl 
should be from 200 to 300 pounds, so it 
should, and follow the teachings of 
these institutes and you will accomplish 
it; but show me the man who wins 
it and I will show you the nine who 
fall below. Practically speaking the 
common cow and the common dairy 
scarcely yield your own labor. In the fiock 
of sheep you have not been sitting on the 
stool twice a day, 365 times a year. The 
housewife has not skimmed and washed 
and churned until her back ached and 
her limbs grew weak with exertion. 
You have none of this. You have not 
been compelled to crawl out of your bed 
Sunday mornings at five o'clock, because 
the cows must be milked, nor to hurry 
home in the evening to sit op the same 
stool. Suppose your cows have yielded 
a reward of 825 each, you are still be- 
hind the man. who kept the sheep. 

Possibilities. — Now, gentlemen, I 
have given you a fair estimate of the two 
industries, and the Merino sheep still 
stand at the head; but we will now stop 
to the side of possibilities. We wiU 
treat this animal as Mr. Hoard treats 
his dairy. We will study our own com- 
mon sense. We will study the require- 
ments of our people and labor in that 
direction. W^e will write upon our 
guide-board, wool, mutton and constitu- 
tion. The wool for raiment, mutton for 
food and constitution the foundation of 
all improvements. The Merino, as I 
have said before, is capable of any de- 
velopment which we may require of it. 
There is no reason why this breed 
should not be a tnutton breed as well as 
that of fine wool. Bear in mind that the 
present development of the coarse 
wooled varieties of our sheep is the pro- 
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duction of man, not of nature. From 
their native runs they have been bred up 
to the present standard of excellency. 
It was man's judgment, man's persever- 
ance, which wrought this change. I 
mention this, not to disparage their 
character, but to prove what I shal^ 
point out to you. The Merino is just as 
capable of being transformed into an 
average weight of 180 to 200 pounds, 
as . to mark the standard of 100. 
In Wisconsin we never sought to ac- 
complish this object. If anything, we 
discarded the tendency of this growth. 
Our selections were aimed to meet a 
popular craze, a thick set, short legged, 
heavy folded and wrinkly institution. We 
disregarded the laws of nature in this 
superfluous accumulation of skin, wrink- 
les and folds. Our experience told us 
that we lost constitution by forcing the 
animal to generate heat to protect its 
flabby hide from the frosts of winter, 
but we bred to sell and every wrinkle 
was supposed to be worth a five dollar 
bill. This is no statement of guess- work, 
for I have bean there. I was raised in a 
thoroughbred sheop-fold and helped 
breed these wrinkles; but we have got to 
the end of this curse to the fine wool 
interests. A reaction has come, and at 
last common senaej will assert its dig- 
nity, and this false doctrine must step 
down and out. We now have no use 
for it, and there never was but to sell. 
The demand of the people is for a more 
perfect construction of all the functions 
governing the true progress before us. 
We must economize not only the feed 
products, but upon nature's natural ten- 
dencies. 

Old Spanish Flocks.— For a mo- 
ment let us go back and notice the old 
Spanish flocks in the prosperous days of 
Spain. They were the pride of the 
nation. They had produced in that sin- 
gle development of fine wool a monopoly 



in the markets of the world, lest other 
nations should obtain of their flocks and 
come m<K)mpetition. Strict laws were en- 
acted to prohibit any to go out of the 
realm, but the disaster of wars scattered 
their Cabannas, and the Selicians, the 
Saxons and the French Merinoes spran^r 
into existence, and although we regard 
these strains of breeding as offensive to 
the Spanish, yet they trace to the same 
stock, the same breeding, the same^blood. 
The Saxons even rivaled the Spanish 
flocks in their fineness and delicacy of 
fibre. The Selicians were of the 
same character, but with the 
French a different type almost 
immediately sprung into existence. The 
people of France lived more for their 
taste of mutton than for the character 
of wool. So well did they succeed that 
200 pounds became the standard, and to- 
day their sheep form the basis of the 
flocks of the Pacific States. They are 
handled in flocks of thousands. They 
have all the requirements of climate, 
of range, of scanty subsistance in times 
of drouths, and produce a merchantable 
wool and a mutton that is not excelled 
by any breed, no matter what claims, 
and but for our foolish and inconsistent 
craze we might have had to-day a per- 
fect development of nature's gifts. Ped- 
igree was the wild shout which echoed 
and re-echoed from Vermont to Wiscon- 
sin, and with that pedigree we saw only 
a bundle of wrinkles, a mass of vanity 
and the worst form of development 
which it was possible for us to breed. 
Pedigree is valuable just in proportion 
as it is properly applied; alone it can 
never succeed, but will pass into degen- 
eration and ultimate defeat. I do no^ 
wish that you should understand that I 
place no value upon the pedigree of a 
sheep; it is our farthest intention to pro- 
duce this thought, for we do believe that 
pedigree is valuable according to the 
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ralue of the ancestors through which it 
would trace. But the ancestral blood 
had been at one time the pinnacle of 
fame, and yet the lino of breeding from 
that i>oint to this had been a course of 
degeneration. We would spurn its breed- 
ing as unworthy the patronage of the 
present time. Pedigree alone will ruin 
the best flock in existence, or, properly 
applied, will build up the poorest It 
may represent vanity instead of sub- 
fiFtance, or imagination instead of reality. 

A Change Mi^t Ooxne.— It is evi- 
dent that a change must come. We 
have gone to the farthest extreme of 
human indu ranee. We have humbug- 
ged and sold until we can sell no more. 
By the force of circumstances we are 
•ompelled to yield to the demands of 
the times. This is the cause of the gen- 
eral dissatisfaction of the many. A low 
price for wool and a low standard of 
mutton bring us into disrepute. Cor- 
rect this evil, and we shall cease our 
grumbling and appreciate our indus- 
try. 

Hints on Oroesing. — I would not 
•uggest that you cross your Merino ewes 
with a hydraulic ram, but cross them 
with the skill of your own studied judg- 
ment. It is for you to say whether it 
phall be profitable or unprofitable. It 
Is for yon to say whether this great in- 



dustry of the people shall stop at the 
bottom, whore you now find it, or 
whether yoii shall lift it up, give it en- 
couragement, sustain its character and 
mould it into the grand development 
which it is capable of giving. Cheap 
lands, as we find from Texas to Montana, 
can compete with the world in the pro- 
duction of wool on a small scale; but 
wherever land is worth from $40 to $50 
per acre, we cannot afford to waste our 
raw material. As the dairyman studies 
his economy, so must we study ours. 
The future Merino must stand clear cut 
as a Durham, no wrinkles or folds, 
weight 200 i)ounds, fleece without jar, 
and fibre fine in texture. Had this been 
our aim when Hammond made the won- 
derful change, as wrought in his day, 
where might not we be to-day; but we 
have the strength of a grand founda- 
tion; we have the strength of a perfect 
system of breeding; we have the 
strongest character in all the breeds, 
and it only rests with us to solve the jxm- 
sibilities which lie before us. 

Remember, we have passed that stage 
where wool alone will meet our wants. 
We must economize in every branch of 
industry, and nowhere in this grand 
country of ours is there so broad a place 
for profitable improvement as in the 
American Merino. 
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TO BEGINNERS IN SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 

By HAESISON COLE, Dpjio County, Wis. 



*i«t^ $»P«. 



Object of This Paper.— It is easy to 
smite the one that is down, whether it 
be man or beast, and just now there 
seem to be a good many trying to bring 
themselves into prominence by kicking 
a sheep. Yet, as L believe there is no 
other animal that contributes so largely 
to the comforts of man as the sheep, I, 
for one, shall stand by him. This paper 
will be devoted to the interests of the 
new beginner, which is the most criti- 
cal time fpr the sheep husbandman, be- 
cause, if ho does not start out right, he 
is apt to lose money, get discouraged, 
and give up the business. 

Ohoosingr the BreedL — The new be- 
ginner must decide what breed he wants; 
that depends on what branch of sheep 
husbandry he intends to follow. If he 
wishes to raise lambs to sell at from 
eight to twelve weeks old, he must have 
one or both parents of the coarse wooled 
variety for the sake of early maturity. 
If your object is wool and mutton, there 
is no breed that is equal to the Merinoes. 
They will herd in large flocks better, and 
do well on less feed than any other 
breed. In starting a flock, it is general- 
ly the most profitable to buy the best of 
the kind, but if you lack moans, the next 
beet thing is healthy old sheep from a 
large flock. Put by themselves, they 
will often renew their age, and prove 
not a bad investment, but avoid young 
or middle-aged culls; they lock constitu- 
tional vigor, and are the most worthless 
stock one can purchase. 



Breed to a Fixed Type.— Having 
selected your breeder a specific pur- 
pose, press steadily forward, having a 
fixed type of your breed in your mind^. 
and constantly breed to it, and keep a 
sharp eye on the men who have made a 
success of the business you have ohoeen. 
Do not mix a little of this breed and a 
little of that, thinking to get a perfect 
flock. I have known men to try this, 
but not one to succeed. If you cross, 
let it be for a special purpose, and do not 
breed from the cros& I believe this a 
good rule to follow with all domestic 
animals. 

Vicious Bams.— Although the sheep 
IS a mild, dooile animal, a vicious, ug^ 
ram is a terror, and you should not al- 
low a young one teased, or fooled with, 
as rams easily contract bad habits, and ' 
when vice is once fixed, they are neaiiy 
worthless, unless one could confine a few 
of them with those i)erBons who are so 
anxious to destroy our wool industry, 
who would soon cry for protection. 

Feeding for Market.— For the past 
nineteen years I have, to some extent, 
followed feeding sheep, or fattening 
them for market During that time, I 
have bought a good many flocks d( 
sheep, picked out those that would do to 
feed, and kept the remainder from one to 
three years— until they were matured— 
and then turned them oflF. 

This has given me an opportunity to 
test the different breeds kept in our 
vicinity, viz.: the Merino, Gotswold, Lei- 
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oester, Shropshire, and a few South- 
downs. This latter breed, is now ex- 
tinct in our vicinity, so far as I know- 
These other breeds, are, as in their 
order named, for profit, according to my 
experience. 

Coarse and Fine Wools.— I wish to 
trive you a few figures. The pasture 
and feed that will keep eighty coarse 
vools, will keep one hundred and twen- 
ty fine wools. We will take wether 
lambs and keep them until they are four 
years old. The coarse wools will shear 
five pounds each, or four hundred 
pounds each year, a total of sixteen hun- 
dred pounds in four years, which, at 
30c. per pound, will bring, for wool, in 
four years, $480. 

The fine wools, will shear seven i>ounds 
each, or eight hundred and forty pounds 
each year, a total of ihiefo thousand 
three hundred and sixty i>ounds, in four 
years, which at 28c. per pound, will give 
you $9iO. We will now sell them. If you 
sell immediately after shearing, atid 
each flock is equally fat, they will sell 
for the same price per hundred; if you 
aeQ from the first of January to the first 
of Biay, there is no sheep that sells in 
the Chicago market equal to the Merino. 

The coarse wools ought to average 
one hundred and forty pounds each, 
which at 4c. per pound, would be S5.60 
each, or 8448 for the flock. Add this to 
the wool obtained from the same flock, 
and you have a total for both wool and 
mutton, of $928. 

The fine wools oUght to weigh one 
hundred and twenty pounds each, which 
at 4c. per pound, will give $4.80 per head, 
a total of $576. Adding this to the 
wool of the same fiock, gives $1,516, a 
difference of $588 in favor of the fine 
wools; and I think I have given the 
coarse wools the advantage, if anything, 
in these figures. 

Fine Wools for Money.— I live in 



the banner sheep town, of Dane Gountyy 
and there are but few who have not 
dabbled with the so-called mutton sheep, 
at one time or another in their lives, 
and I have yet to learn of one who made 
money at it, while the fine wools have 
been the main prop to many of our most 
successful farmers. Our soil and climate 
seem well adapted to the Merinoes, which 
have improved so much since they were 
first brought here from Spain, that one 
would hardly recognize them as belong- 
ing to the same family. 

Personal Bxperienoe.— When I first 
commenced keeping sheep, I was preju- 
diced against the fine wools; this preju- 
dice cost me a good deal of money. 
My fiock got to shear less than four 
&>s. per head. I was disgusted, 
bought a full blood Merino ram ^ 
that, when mature, weighed 185 lbs. and 
sheared 24 ft)8. of wool, for which I 
paid $37. I soon brought up my fiock to 
six lbs. each. 1 then had two hundred 
sheep. I think the profit on that one 
ram was at least $500, and I have since 
bred as large, broad backed, long wool- 
ed sheep, as I could find of this breed. 

John Johnston's Experience.— In 
looking over Randall's Practical Shep- 
herd the other day, I saw a letter from 
John Johnston, of Geneva, New York, 
one of the most successful and practical 
sheep men this county can boast of, 
who, after thirty years exi)erience, chose 
full blood Meriuoes for feeding purposes. 
He knew what he was about. 

I have been thus lengthy, because 
most men sooner or later stumble on 
this point. 

Hints on La-mb Raising. — The 
raising of lambs is an important factor 
in sheep husbandary. I will give a few 
suggestions that will be of advantage. 
First, sort your sheep every fall, put- 
ting only those that show good flesh and 
vigor into the breeding pens. The weak- 
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ef ones, turn with your lambs, first put- 
ting a permanent mark on all that are 
two years old and over. Not breeding 
from them, they will be apt to 
flesh up the next season, and 
. then is the time to ship them. In a 
wild state, the weaker ones would die off, 
leaving only the more vigorous ones to 
perpetuate the race. You secure the 
same result by sorting them. I would 
also put the non-breeding mark upon all 
goitered, stiff-necked and puny lambs. 

T^eauing.— Lambs in large flocks 
should be weaned when they are four or 
five months' old, and placed on good, 
succulent pasture. There is nothing 
better than a stubble field, with a good 
growth of young clover (something we 
have not had for the last two years). 
Feed a little grain as the feed begins to 
get short, but a trifle at first; new be- 
ginners are apt to fail in this respect. 

Dry Peed — Salt and ^Water.— All 
sheep should become accusix)med to dry 
feed by degrees, that is, brought in 
nights and fed, and turned out to graze 
during the day. Particularly is this the 
case with lambs. I have lost money at 
different times by not doing so. All 
sheep should have free access to salt 
and water. 

Fatteningr. — I will now make a few 
suggestions as to fattening sheep. A 
restless, uneasy animal will not fatten. 
The first requisite in all fattening animals 
is peace and quiet. This, all will admit, 
but how to secure it is not at all times 
an easy matter. I used to wait until the 
fore part of winter, prepare my yards, 
gather in my sheep from where I had 
bought them, and commence feeding. 
There were dure to be a few wild ones 
that would jump and run at the least 
provocation, which woald keep the flock 
restless and uneasy. I would have hard 
work to make the flock hold their own, 



for the first few weeks, while some would 
fall away. 

I next tried letting them run out, 
coming into the yard during the day if 
they would, and at night I would shut 
them in and feed them. This worked 
better, but was not altogether satisfao- 
tory. The sheep being in a strange 
place, it caused more or less commotion 
driving them into the yards. The next 
season I bought and took home my 
sheep while the feed was yet good in my 
stubble; turned them near my barns, 
salted them a little, and, afterwards, to 
get them used to me, as the feed com- 
menced to fail, I fed them a little grain 
and put the best hay I had in their 
racks to tempt their appetites. The re- 
sult was, I had the heaviest and by far 
the fattest car-load of sheep that was 
ever shipped from ou¥ market. I have 
often tried it since, and think it tho 
best possible way to handle a flock of 
sheep. 

fThe Best Age.— 1 am often asked at 
what age do sheep/atten best. I think 
three, coming four, but all the way from 
lambs to that age you can pick out 
sheep that will feed well. I have had 
good success with lambs, turning them 
off at ten months' old, but the man who 
succeeds with sheep must not expect to 
get something for nothing. It is a profit- 
able animal that pays well for good keep 
and cara 

Rules for Peedinfir.— Always feed 
grain in a flat-bottomed, dry trough, if 
possible, a trifle at flrst. Increase until you 
reach to one and one -half |)ounds each, 
per day. In damp, muggy weather feed 
lighter. Be sure and not feed so as to 
have them leave grain in their trough. 
Do not disturb them in the morning; let 
them get up of their own accord and 
pick around a little before you feed 
them, like an indulgent mother with her 
lazy boy. If they do not get up in time 
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for breakfast you must keep it waitir : 
for them. 

Mixed Grains.— I like mixed grains 
for sheep better than to feed them all 
one kind, and in coarse feed give them 
as great a variety as possible, but the 
same kind at a stated time each day. 

Oatohing'. — In catching sheep, be 
gentle and careful. It does not hurt me 
quite as bad to see a man catch both 
his hands into the wool of a sheep as it 
liFould to see him snatch his wife by the 
hair, but it is only in extreme cases that 
eitherSfi excusable. 

Feeding Hacks.— The best rack I 
ever saw for feeding sheep hay, and sav- 
ing your fodder, is made by sawing six 
inch boards into pieces, two feet and a 
half or three feet long, and nailing them 
at each end to two by four scantling, 
leaving a space six to eight inches be- 
tween pieces. 

Fleeoaa — One word about wool, and 
I am done. A sheep that is in good 
flesh when it is sheared, and is kept so 
until it is sheared again, being kept in 
out of the storms during the time, will 
produce as good a fleece as it is profit- 
able for that sheep to produce on this 
Boil, and in this climate. A sheep that 
is fat in the fall, allowed to get very poor 
during the winter, turned to grass in the 
spring and allowed to gain before shear- 
ing, will be very apt to have a cottod 
fleece. He will at least have a rotton one. 

Oonolusion. — In deciding whether 
we can raise wool, or sugar, or any other 
product, let us not round up like a 
f^round hog in his winter quarters, and 
say we can't, as some said of the rebel- 
lion, you can never put it down, and of 
our national debt, we can never pay it; 
but first let us ask, do we need those 
products, and have we the proper soil 
and climate to produce them. If so, 
then let us say, as we have said in times 
pasty by the enactment of wholesome 



laws, and their proper execution, by a 
firm reliance on the sons apd daughters 
of a free people, and the blessings of a 
bountiful providence, we will produce 
them. ' Let us know no East, no West, 
no North or South, but one harmonious 
whole, and vote in the interests of our 
country. Then we will have in the future* 
what we have had in the past, the best 
country for a poor man to raise a family 
in and fit them for the stern duties of 
life, history ever recorded. 

DincoMioii. 

Mrs. BARiiOW.— I want to say, that from 
our grade Shropshiredown sheep last 
spring, we sheared 260 sheep, and they 
averaged eighty pounds to the sheep, 
and I sold my wool at twenty-five cents 
a pound, and if I had waited two days, 
I would have got twenty-seven. I 
am satisfied with Shropshiredowns. 
I will also say that I have thirty-four 
lambs which I expect to sell in the Min- 
neapolis or St. Paul market this spring 
and realize at least $5. apiece for each 
one of them. 

Mb. Anderson. — I want to say a word 
for the mutton breeds of sheep. Mr. 
Gole, as I understood him, said that the 
coarse wool breed of sheep sheared about 
eight pounds on the average. Now, my 
experience is, they shear nearly double 
that I had a good many last year that 
sheared over fifteen pounds apiece. I 
raise 100 per cent, of lambs from the 
ewes. Mr. Cole will raise 75 per cent, 
only from those small breeds. 

I want to say to farmers who want to 
go into sheep husbandry, that they 
should get the fine wools if they want 
to, but do get the large breeds. If a 
farmer wishes to get a few sheep-^ 
fifty to one hundred, and I have 
one hundred in the same yard — let him 
have the mutton breeds. I had some 
last year that averaged seventy pounds 
apiece, and they sold at a good price. 
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THE COMING H0». 

By THEO. LOUIs; Dunn County, Wk 



SeueiYt^ S^Bper. 



Improved Breeds.— It Is not my aim 
to condemn in any wise any of the im- 
proved breeds, mor to recommend any 
particular breed that has been the la- 
borious effort of time, patience, disai>- 
pointment and success. 

Great credit is due to the few master 
minds that laid the foundation to this 
great industry; that created from the 
oriffinal, an animal of early maturity and 
of such shape and build as to satisfy the 
most critical eye and call forth the ad- 
miration of the massciB. Even Europe 
calls on her younger cousin to send back 
to her the animal that American genius 
has transformed into typical beauty and 
a profitable feeder, of early maturity, to 
improve her herds. 

The Kind of Hog ^We "Want.— But 
dare we rest here? The ever changing 
conditions of advanced civilization seem 
bound to say: "You have over-done, or 
you are overdoing your work." We 
neither want nor need the large, fat 
hog. Wo want the pig fed to lean and fat. 
The owners of our large pork-packing 
houses call for a hog of early maturity, 
that will supply the needs and wants of 
a foreign and home market The refrig- 
erators in the packing houses have en- 
abled them to cure the pork with far 
more safety during the early summer 
and fall months than in the winter. By 
what right then dare the feeders and 
breeders ignore the loud call .of foreign 
exchanges, and the capricious appetites 



of all classes, from laborers to million- 
aires? The ever arising question of the 
day is: "How can we increase ^export 
and home consumption, to benefit our- 
selves, the State, the nation?" 

Our Hzport and Home Demand.— 
No nation on the earth is bettier situated 
to fill this want than the American far- 
mer. We have as large resources for 
lean and fat as we have for fat alone, and 
soon some intelligent, thinking farmer 
will try to meet the demand, even be it 
at the sacrifice of that typical form, to 
some degree. We are repeatedly cited 
to the fact that on the British Isles a 
strenuous effort is made in the various 
packing establishments to increase, and 
convert into hams and bacon, the 
greater bulk of their pigs, and they con- 
sider that at the present time they are 
competing successfully for texture, fla- 
vor and proportion of lean meat with 
any manufactured in Grermany, Holland, 
Sweden and America. 

Shall "We Hold Our Own?— And 
here is an open question: "Shall we be 
able or willing to hold our own?"— nay, 
more— to increase our export and home 
demand for young, juicy and lean pigs 
for our bacon curers? At present there 
is but a limited supply of the entire hog 
product considered a first-class article 
for that purpose. Our packing and car- 
ing houses can only get that class by se- 
lection; seldom, if ever, are they offered 
in car-load 4ot& 
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In our own State, we raise nearly a 
I million and a half of hogs, and nearly 
one million of them are wintered, at a 
coat of nearly 13^000,000 in food consum- 
ed without any material gain in weight, 
with an aim to increase in size, weight 
and age— to make the hog a lard cask of 
ponderous weight at a material increase 
of cost to the owner, it being a well 
known fact that it takes one "per cent, 
more of food to the live weight to make 
one pound of gain. In other words, it 
takes a greater amount of food to sus- 
tain life in the older and larger animal. 



THEODORE liOUIS.* 

While it has been demonstrated that we 
ebould suit the requirements of the 
market and taste, it will be no drawback, 
so far as i>ounds and numbers are con- 
corned. We ought to be enabled to 

•Theo. Louis, was bom In the citj of Diiisburp, 
on the Rhein, Germany, December 4, 1829; n-- 
c^jved a common school education; by occupa- 
tion a rilversmith. Came to this country in 1848, 
as a fugitive, havinp: tnkeu part in the revolution 
of 1848; landed in Milwaukee July, 4th. There 
L<»inj( no employment in his occur>ation, he went 
toTwo Rivers; worked at lumbering, being em- 
ployed as second engineer in the mills. From 
th^re went to "Wat^rtown. worked at distilling. 
In 1880 went to Galena, 111., and worked at his 
trade; from tliere went to St. Louis and engaged 
U) Prince Nicolas, of Nassau (G«rmanv), and 
made a trip through tho plains and Rocky Moun- 
tains, and remainod ^ith the American Fair Com- 
pany at Fort John until 18G4; retumo(i to Wiscon- 
sin and pre-empted 160 acres of land, where he 
has redded ever since, as a farmer, and has made 
the breeding, raising and feeding of swine a suc- 
oessf ul speouU^y for a series of yean. 



ripen double the number of pigs and 
more pounds at less cost. The farmer 
himself is not willing to keep for hui 
own home consumption the animal of 
large weight and excessive fatness. Why 
should he wonder, and call it a capri- 
cious taste in other classes? 

Exports. — There has been a steady 
increase in the annual export of pork 
since the year 1821; at that period the 
exports being $1,254,116, while during 
the last twenty years the average annu- 
al exportation, including hogs with pork 
product, has been 530,000,000 pounds. 
If 200 pounds be taken as the average 
requirements of hogs for exportation, 
the number has been 2,C50,000. 

Home Oonsiunption. — The annual 
home consumption of pork during the 
fsame period of time has averaged 4,000,- 
000,000 pounds. The average production 
for twenty years has been 3,530,000,000, 
of which 15 per cent, has been exported. 

Cheaper Production.— By giving 
the above figures, taken from the Cin- 
cinnati Prifte Current, of April 22d, 188G, 
showing the amount of hog product, its 
export and home consumption, may it 
not be a stimulant for the active, think- 
ing farmers who feel willing and have 
the adaptability as to the feeding and 
breeding of swine for profit, to solve the 
problems and questions of greater profit 
by cheaper production, increased fertil- 
ity of soil and producing as a specialty 
what the market calls for, and thus be 
instrumental in increasing export? The 
time has not come, and probably nover 
will come, when the large number of 
feeders will desist from exclusive corn 
feeding, as the crop is so easily obtained 
and fed, and they will ever look with 
suspicion on the farmer who pursues a 
more economical method, considering it 
an increase of labor without gain in 
compensation. 

It is said that only certain breeds will 
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answer for the coming hog. It may be 
and probably is true, that by breeding 
end feeding we may stimulate a ten- 
dency to lay on fat even though the food 
may not be of that nature to produce 
fat. If this be true, and it undoubtedly 
is, if we would strictly adhere to the 
principle, to feed and rear the breeding 
stock on either side -with a fleeh form- 
ing food, by liberal feeding and good 
care we would have hogs of early ma- 
turity. 

But in all this, we should never lose 
sight of the fact that a breeding animal, 
selected for that purpose, should be ca- 
pable of digesting and assimilating a 
large amount of food. The proportion 
of food required to supply the waste of 
the tissues and keep the animal machin- 
ery in working order is less than when a 
smaller amount is consumed. If other, 
points are hereditary, this is one of the 
essential points. 

Rearinff and Feedingr.— How shall 
we rear and feed the coming hog? Shall 
we winter him? I hear every intelligent 
farmer say, "No." Shall it be the 
early pig of March and April? Many 
will respond, "Yos." Let us consider 
the best way out. 

The early March pig is subject to 
many dangers, at the tender age of in- 
fant life, in the hands of the average far- 
mer, with few conveniences for proper 
shelter. But why is it that there is sel- 
dom, even on well regulated farms, any 
provision made for the animal that gives 
such large and quick return for food 
consumed and care bestowed? Think 
about it. Again, the early bi'ed pig is 
ready for the market when the prices 
are the lowest and the markets glutted 
—November and December. This be- 
ing true, it is also true that he excels his 
eighteen months old brother in cheap- 
ness of production, if left with the dam 
bo nurse until twelve weeks old, she be- 



ing liberally fed with a warm, well-bal- 
anced ration of shorts, oats and com 
ueal, with a ration of oil meal and a 
portion of bran, changed sometimes to 
com on the ear, and the little fellows hav- 
ing access to some whole oats. Care should, 
be taken to never overfeed the sow. 
Once oflf her feed, she will fail to pro- 
duce milk, and it is often difficult to get 
her digestive and productive powers 
regulated again. 

Clover and Peaa— The clover field 
must go hand-in-hand with good feed- 
ing, but on stormy days the litters are 
by far safer with plenty of green cu* 
clover in their -pens. By July ther* 
should be a field of peas, where thejr 
grow and do well, dext to the clover 
field. A place should be'provided wher* 
the little fellows vrill have access to 
them, or soiling with them should be re- 
sorted to, it being the more economicaL 
At that time it will take less concen- 
trated food at regular feeding hours. 
These last mentioned ^^egular feedinj; 
hours" are of vast importance. They 
should not be allowed to stray all over 
the farm and in adjoining wood lots. If 
confined at night to well regulated sta- 
bles and well littered yards, we will re- 
ceive a large return for food consumed 
in the most valuable manure. They 
should be promptly returned in the 
morning after feeding to their respective 
fields.. Little, if any, manure wiU be 
lost, and so a steady increase in the fer- 
tility of the soil will be the result By 
such methods of feeding during the 
summer, and feeding or ripening the an- 
imal on a nice food of squash, shorts, 
oats, i>eas and corn meal, while the 
bulky nitrogenous food has distended 
their stomachs, they will have oarryin^^ 
room, and will ripen rapidly into the de- 
sired ooming hog. 

But, far from being satisfied with the 
above result, indisputably true, we daie 
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not rest here. The result achieved at 
our Experiment Station and elsewhere 
this past year, to preserve one of the 
most valuable foods for pigs — clover — 
in a green and succulent state in the 
fiilo, will open a wide and unexplored 
field for the coming hog; a field of great- 
er profits with more certainty, and will 
gain a decided advantage over the 
marketing of the last method. From 
my own experience and that of others, 
I know it to be true that a ^ig or shoat 
can be wintered on clover hay, cut and 
moistened with either steam' or warm 
water mixed with ground grain, at less 
than half the cost of the usual method 
of com and water. 

Value of Succulent Food.— It is 
not my place here to give the advantage 
gained in securing the clover crop over 
the old way, but to have from twelve to 
thirteen tons of green succulent food 
from one acre — food that the hog loves — 
opening a new era in the production of 
pork. First, it would enable one to 
breed in May or June, or in August, 
when there is little danger connected 
with breeding as to loss by over-laying 
by the bow, dying from thumps, or 
flcoursor chilla (The losses from this 
last source are often very large in cold 
and backward seasons); or by sows eat- 
ing their young, by being constipated, 
being fed a highly concentrated or oon- 
boaaceous food. "We shall have the 
advantage of two summer seasons of 
clover pasture, and peas and squash can 
be fed to great advantage to the 
young growing animal in the fall and 
early winter, while the clover ensilage 
mixed with cornmeal will give a well 
balanced ration toward the desired ob> 
iect— lean and fat — the coming hog. 

Sleeping Quarters. — But one should 
not forget that when we feed a summer 
ration in the winter, sleeping quar- 
ters and shelter miist ooincide with it 
17 



Warm, well ventilated, clean quarters, 
free from dust and filth, are essential to 
the coming hog. When so wintered, on 
the cheapest of food, with a daily pay- 
ing growth, he is ready, at the option of 
his keeper, to be fitted for April, May 
June, September or October market. 
If breeding sows are selected from Aug- 
ust litters, so as to breed them the next 
season, it will help many to overcome 
the ruinous practice of breeding from 
immature stock. v 

Breed from Mature Stock.— Wher» 
swine breieding and feeding is relied on, 
on a larger scale or as a specialty, it 
should be ever the aim to breed from 
mature parent stock, and have litters 
come as near of one age or time as poch 
«ible, so as to have the herd of like 
growth and size^ ever trying to gain a 
reputation with pork packing house& 
There is, also, at our large cities, a large 
and profitable market to be, found. It 
is as* easy and cheap to preserve meats 
well as it is to preserve them badly, if 
we are furnished with good rules and 
observe them. * 

The hams of Westphalia and the ba- 
con of Ireland are unrivaled in reputa- 
tion. Why not equal or excel them? 
Little will be in the way of the progres- 
sive, thinking farmer of Wisconsin, with 
large pork-packing houses on the South, 
East and West borders, with large cities 
as great consumers, to make '*tha com- 
ing hog" a paying industry. 



Blscumfon. 

Question — I want to fisk Mr. Lonis 
how his clover ensilage is treated — 
whether as corn fodder, whether it is cut 
up and left in that manner, or whether 
it is laid two or three feet deep for 
heating, or whether it is filled right up 
to the top of the silo at once. 

Mr. Louis. — All we did was to take 
up the clover after it had been cut by 
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ttb« mowTf put it on the wsgotif draw it 
i* the lilo snd left it until it was heated; 
tken ipread it around and put on some 
laned paper. It was not muoh wilted. 
Qctshoh. Did you fill the silo in one 
4ay, er was it subsequently Mlled? 

llm. Lot7]a.—1^ere was not enough 
•lo7er to fill it; it all went in at one time. 
We hare obtained 27,000 pounds of ^een 
doTer from an acre, and I think the f ar- 
mtn may well consider the importance 
of putting clover into the silo. It is 
f«ry raluable for hog and sheep feeding. 
Tax Chaibmak. — ^There has been a re- 
fuest that Prof . Henry have five min- 
«tes to tell us about his experiments in 
feeding hogs. 

Prof. HKintT.— I wish to say to the 
formers, that since at present weareihe 
enly experiment statidh in this country 
that is carrying on the work of experi- 
menting in feeding hogs, I see nothing 
ahead of me but this work. I want you 
to remember that what we are aoing 
sow is only preliminary work. You 
must be i>atient, and ,not say "is this 
work practlcaL" It is not practical at 
all, not directly practical. We have now 
•ompleted our third exx>eriment in the 
■o-called feeding for fat and for lean. 
These pictures which hang about the 
room represent our third experiment. 
We have two experiments on the way. 
la \he third exx>eriment, we took one 
lot of pigs and fed them one part oom- 
meal, and three parts skim-milk. An- 
other group got shorts, two thirds, and 
e^^, one third; the third lot of hogs re- 
ceived nothing but corn-meal. 

New, the oom-meal fed hogs made 
a Tsry heavy hog with a large amount of 
(at; the shorts ration made a small hog, 
tke smallest of the three, but I think, 
•n things oonsidered, that the hog had 
the most lean meat; it had the meet 
Wood im it We found in the shorU fed 
aboiot three pounds U blood to 



every hundred pounds of live wei^t^ 
while in the eom fed hogs there were 
only two pounds of blood, a difference of 
fifty per eent Sldm-milk fed in oon- 
junction with the eom-meal made the 
largest hog, and the meat stood up weU,> 
although the fat was not quite bo solid, 
as the pure corn fed. Figuring on the 
cost, allowing oom-meal at forty-five 
cents a bushel, and figuring skim-milk 
at twenty cents a hundred, and shorts at 
fourteen ddllars a ton, the pure eom 
made the cheapest feeding. Hie skim- 
milk made the next, and the shorts made 
the most expensive. 

I will say, that so flar as our knowledge 
goes, there is nothing cheaper to-day f ev 
fattening a hog than oom, but we must 
not deceive ourselves upon that While 
we will always feed a large quantity oi 
com, when it ooibes to growing euf 
animals, and earing for eur breeding 
stock, we must have clover. We naust 
give them protein food, lliere is net 
enough ash material m. eom to make the 
proper bones, and, as Mr. Louis suggeet^ 
it we will only feed phosphate rodr ot 
something like that to our hoga, 
thing to give bone material, it will i 
up for that lack. To those farmers who 
can, I would say giw yonr hogs blue- 
grass pasture and olover pastursw T% 
the breeder ef hogs, give them shorty 
bran or something of that kind, but fev 
fattening hogs give them all the e6rm 
you please. There ought to be as muck 
variation in pork as there is in Vntter. 
A gentleman in Ghieago said: *? pajr 
twenty-five cents a pound for all the 
bacon I eat I would rather patioAive 
home industry, but I cannot gel maf 
such bacon in America, and have te gel 
it from across the water and pay HrsK^ 
five cents a pound.* 

Now, I will say, farmers, be paHenl 
with us in our experimental work, I 
think we will be on that work Ian ; 
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fit, ha% I hope, w1i«b the time oomee, 
ttiat we will have enough xetum to war- 
lant the ezpenditureb 

We have two ezperimeati now in 
Wngnm en tho farm. The first lot we 
tit feeding, the main part blood, and I 
don't knew but that it going to be the 
the^p food jet It it bemg told aa a 
fbrtilEBer. I don't know but we had 
better feed it first and use the dropplngt 
lor mannre, as we feed bran and use the 
dropplngt for manure. We are feeding 
petiL Any of jon whe will yiait the 
UniTertitj farm may tee the two lott of 
hogfi, and when- jou read the report 
leit Tear, 70U will be familiar with the 
tppearanoe of the animaLk 

Bupx. MoBUsoir. — Mr. Oregg, the 
laperintendent of Farmen* Institntet 
tf Minnesota, has been with ns during 
the entire ttttions of thie institute, and 
I would like to oall him out and intro- 
dnoe him to our f armeri^ aa they hare 
been engaged in Minnesota in the same 
work that we have fpr the paat three 
whiten. 

Mb. Onaoa.— Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ilate the oenrtetf that ealla me here 
}asl for a few momenta, and it would 
plttte me terj much if I had time to 
dwiU tomewhat at length wjfom the in- 
ttzteta of the work aa we haTe found it 
k enrewn State, teoause I want te nj 
■gMt here that we feel indebted te ^is- 
tMMfat for that measure of anoottt 
irhUk we have already attaiaed, and we 
tat the 



thall oommenoe on the 15th of May, that 
we shall be inspired with theenthusiasai 
and wisdom that oomes from our sister 
State. We want to have enough of that 
self-oonfideno^ that always insures sn*- 
oess, but we haTe not enough of the tub- 
lime quality that leads us to belieye thai 
we have grown to be aa big as oni 
mother Wisoonmn. We are doing owr 
Tory best, if I may use the expression, 
to "get there all the same,'' and I think 
we can safely say, in view of the dronit 
whioh olosed last Saturday night at 
Mankato our winter's series <rf the ii^ 
stitutes, that the work in Minnesota in 
well established upon a solid foundation, 
and we hope that in the future the work 
in our State will do aa much for env 
agrioulture as it has already done for Wia- 
eonsin. I belieye that the people of Min- 
nesota will oome to appreoiate that work 
better. 

I think now is aproper time for me to 
say one word for the press of Wisoonaia* 
The press of Wisoonsin has been e** 
oeedingly wise; it has been loyal to hat 
best interests, and the pages of h«r 
beet papers haye always yoioed the glory 
of Wisconsin, and I hope the papera oC 
Minnesota will learn to be aa wise aa 
they. 

I wish to leaye you with these few 
words; may the tuootss of the ptal 
be far out-ttripped by the sueoett et 
the future, and we thku go baok 
with the Tory beet hitentiaBa te 
eag ■H QQttt aa great aa po ati k ia im at^ 
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South.— A few years. 
ng Ohio Bwine breeder 
ja of working up a trade 
itock at the South, and 
>red a fev^ of hia best 
ion at the- North Caro- 
ile was much surprised, 
le grounds two or three 
b his fine pigs attracted 
atevor, and more so to 
rowds around the pens 
e specimens of the true 
e exhibited by the North 
rs. Our Ohio farmer 
ed a native "tar heel,'* 
hy is it that those *ra3^r 
e attract so much notice, 
) backed, heavy quarter- 
pigs of mine attract no 
)ver?" The "tar heel" 
I from one side of his 
other, looked wise, shut 
d at the Ohio man with 
laid: " Stranger, we uns 
hin raisin no hog that 
nor a darkey !*• 
end found he had been 

wroDg direction to sup- 
lar market; he had been 
that gave the largest re- 
for the feed consumed, 
L Carolina farmer wanted 
od wind, long legs, and 
ering twenty feet at a 
al in fact whose greatest 
n was rimning fasL 



Hogs In "Wiscoiisin,--In Wisoonsiii 
we haven't the darkey to contend wnth 
and have made very great improvement 
in the quality of our swine in the past 
ten or fifteen years. Still we have 
altogether too many farmer^ who keep 
swine better adapted to running, than 
making pork. The successful breeding 
of swine needs constant care and watch- 
fulness, and here is whero the average 
farmer fails. The tendency of all swine 
is to revert back to the original type, 
and it is only by careful selection of the 
best, and by judicious mating in the 
hands of experienced breeders that 
they are improved or kept at their ex- 
cellence. The generation of swine is so 
short, they increase so rapidly and reach 
maturity so quickly, that they furnish 
X)lainer lessons and demonstrations of 
the science of breeding than any other 
class of live stock. 

Dilllculties to Overoomo. — The 
young man anxious to become proficient 
in cattle breeding could obtain valuable 
information by practicing with swine 
for a few years, and even the horse 
breeder (if he would only condescend) 
might learn here in a short time things 
pertaining to the breeder's art that have 
taken him a life time to loam by actual 
experiment One of the greatest dilB- 
culties to successful swine-raising among 
our average farmers is that they persist 
in regarding swine as hogs, and in treat- 
ing them aa bogs. Thej are usually < 
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■idered as being a step lower than any- 
thing else on the farm; they are made to 
roQgh it around straw-stacks, anjd act as 
general farm scavengers. Where they 
are kept at least on an equality with 
other farm stock, the income from their 
product is found to be more than corre- 
Bpondingly increased. 

Points of Excellence— The Head. 
—In the limited time at my disposal, it 
is impossible to go into details of the 
different points that go to make up a 
first-class hog. But I will allude briefly 
to a few important qualifications. In se- 
lecting an animal, the head is an import- 
ant index to the character of the beast. 
A horseman would scarcely buy a horse 
without looking at his head, and cattle- 
men are always talking about *'mean'' 
heads, or *<8weet** heads, but I believe in 
the hog's oase the head is a surer indica- 
tor of the qualities of the animal than 
in either of the other. If you want a 
hog that is never satisfied with what you 
give it, and is always looking around the 
fence for a hole to get out, get one with 
a long sharp nose, and narrow between 
the eyee. But if you want one that will 
eat what you give it and lay down satis- 
fied, get one wide between the eyes, with 
aehort nose, and a faoe slightly dished* 

The LesTS and Back.— The front legs 
■ftt wide apart indicate constitution and 
vitality. He should have a wide, straight 
back, with a well sprung rib, and be well 
filled out around the heart. The limbs 
•hould be strong and tapering, made for 
holding up weight rather than moving 
fast 

There are many other points that a 
breeder would consider, but if the aver- 
age farmer has swine with these points 
well developed, he can rely on having 
those that are at least profitable feeders. 

Improvinff Breeds.— Having such a 
kog, the question is, how shall we hold 
kixB at his present excellence, or if pos- 



sible, improve him. If your hogs are 
Poland Chinas or grades of that breed« 
then get the best pure bred sire of that 
breed obtainable; get him strong in the 
points tliat your present stock lack, and 
keep right on in that line. If your stock 
is some other breed, and you are satis- 
fied with it, do the same. There are 
enough different types of the same breed 
in any of our improved breeds of swine 
to supply any variation that may be 
necessary, and with far better result* 
than if the type wanted were taken from 
a different breed. 

Orosslnfir.—«Don't make hash of yonr 
breeding," is just as applicable to swine ai 
to anything else. Good results are some- 
times obtained in swine raising in the 
first cross, made by breeding together 
pure bred animals of two distinct breedik 
While this is true of the first cross, the 
identity of the bloods become last in the 
next cross, and they quickly lose the 
characteristics of the original stock and 
degenerate rapidly. The infusion <A 
fresh blood from either of the original 
breeds, or from some other pure breed, 
does not appear to have the good effect 
on stock thus bred, that it has in other 
cases. Thus what is gained in the first 
oross is lost in the subsequent ones. The 
only excellence then is in the first cross 
but the additional expense of keeping two' 
distinct breeds, so as to always have the 
benefit of that first cross is not compen- 
sated for in the increased excellence of 
the stock. Conditions and circumstances 
have given the United States the best 
swine and the best breeders of swine in 
the world. And they have perfected a 
breed, or several breeds for that mat- 
ter that, each in itself distinct 
from all other breeds, can give as 
large or larger returns, and with 
more certainty than can be made with 
any cross or grade. And these breeds 
are all easily obtained. Life is altogether 
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l»o ikorii •T»1L when •frine breeding ie 
•OBsidered, to waste time in aimleea 
eroaeing together of different breeds, or 
la nsing en animal of one breed one year 
«Bd another the next 

FeediniT'— The proper feeding of the 
flight kind of food outs a greater figure 
In breeding good stock, espeoially swine, 
than most farmers appear to think. With 
Improper food, the best pigs of the best 
l^reed in the world can be ruined in a 
gingle generation. For substantial proof 
•C this assertion, I have onlj to cite jou 
to the most yaluable feeding experiment 
•rer made in the United States. I refer 
to Professor Henrj's reoent experiment 
fa '^ feeding for fat and lean.** Here we 
hame a practical and Gonclusive demon- 
■tration of the injurious results of an 
•xolusive com diet Had those corn-fed 
pigs been reserved for breeders, and bred 
with stock fed in the same manner, would 
H be anj wonder if their stock should 
lack constitution and vitalitj? Yet those 
pigs were fed just as thousands of our 
farmers feed their breeding stock, and 
when their pigs die of f att7 degendfation 
when young, or become victims of 
•holers when older, they call it bad 
lack, when the real cause, nine times 
•Qt of ten, could be directly 
•hmiged tp feeding the stock and 



their ancestors too hearfly on oom. Ko 
pig intended for breeding purposes 
should ever he fed over one-third of its 
entire ration on oom. While oom is 
just the thing for finishing up animals 
intended for market, its lack of muscle 
and bone forming material makes it 
ruinous for those intended for breeders^ 
As a feed for a growing animal it is lack- 
ing in the material necessaiy for a good 
strong foundation, and does not furnish 
muscle enough to hold the structure 
together. 

Keep Mature Brood Sows. — ^Anoth- 
er important point in maintaining the 
quality of your swine is to keep mature 
brood sows. They raise stronger and 
healthier pigs, and more of them at a 
given age; and your breeders for the 
coming year should always be selected 
from that class. Young, half grown 
brood sows, with oom for feed, are sure 
to bring disaster in the end. 

Farmers who rush into swine when poA 
is high and out of swine when ];>ork is low, 
seldom make any money in the buninsss 
But the farmer who keeps at it for a 
term of years, breeds and manages thea 
intelligently, will find that they bring 
larger and quicker returns for the money 
invested than any other elaai e< life 
stock. 



feed. . 
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PLAN FOR A MODEL HOG-HOUSE. 



The following admirable description 
of 8 model hog-house is taken from the 
fifth annual report of the Wisconsin Ex- 
periment Station,to the Director of which 
I am indebted for the use of the cuts 
herewith. It was prepared by Mr. L. H. 
Adams, Farm Superintendent: 

It will be borne in 
mind that this hog- 
house is arrang^ 
especially for food- 
i n g erperiments; 
the practical breed- 
er and feeder can 
introduce such 
modifications as 
will meet his re- 
quirements. By re- 
ferring to the 
g^round plan it will 
be seen that the 
dimensions of the 
building are 70x24 
feet, outside meas- 
urement, with 16 
foot studding. It 
should be placed 
with its greatest 
length east and 
west, with sleeping 
rooms and yariLs on 
the south side for 
■unahine and 
warmth. At one 
end of the building 
a weighing and store-room 
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is entered 
through a door sufficiently wide to admit 
a swill cart. This room is 13}^x21 feet, 
and is provided with a chimney and all 
the facilities for heating water, weighing 
hogs, etc. A feeding alloy four feet wide 
leaves this room and extends the entire 
length on the north side of the building. 
Xn the plan as here given, there are seven 
pens, each seven feet nine inches wide 
in the clear; a ti«ht partition reaching 
to the ceiling, 6 feet 11 inches back from 
the feeding alley divides these pens into 
two apartments, and the feeding and 
0leeping -jooms. This partition also 
serres to support the joints for the upper 
floor. 

It will be observed that no more space 
ie given up to the feeding rooms than is 



driven back to the sleeping rooms after 
each meal through bqiuII doors (desig- 
nated by dotted lines in cut No. 2) that 
slide up and down in grooves and are op- 
erated from the feeding alley by meana 
of ropes that run over two small puUeyi 
screwed into the ceiling. A large en- 
trance to each of the sleeping rooms is 
also provided, so that an attendant may 
enter any pen with- 
out disturbing the 
occupant of the ad- 
joining ones. The 
partitions that sep- 
arate the feeding 
rooms from eaph 
other are three feet 
high. A series of 
doors, three feet 
wide, through each 
division, ojfford s 
satisfactory means 
of handhng the 
hogs, either on the 
scales, or when load- 
ing them into wag- 
ons at the opposite 
end of the building. 
A very convenient 
device for keeping 
the hogs back from 
the" trough when 
pouring in swill (see 
cut No. 1), needs 
onl V to be seen to be 
undorstood and np- 
Ijreoiatcd. It is a 




Trouch 



MiVkOrklvi'fAl'ar VkA 
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simple door hung over the center of the 
trough that swings and catches on either 
side of it by moans of a wooden bar that 
can be raitjod up and down through iron 
staples. A 4x4 is suUiciently strong to 
support these doors; in the cut it La rep- 
resented as 4xG through mistake. 

We now come to the sleeping rooms, 
and as these are where the hogs spend 
most of their time it is important that 
they receive careful attention. Thess 
rooms are eleven feet five inches by seven 
feet nine inches, inside measurements, 
and occupy the southern portion of the 
building. Each room is ventilated by 
means of a shaft two feet square, that 
reaches from the ceiling to within three 
feet of the roof Tsee cut No. 13). From 
this point the foul air escapes through a 
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>y means of 
bottom of 
g openingrs 
the upper 
lans of dis* 
ny sleeping 
ight enters 
ts through 
de and two 

mother im- 
e building 
ed in con- 
)ing rooms, 
\ be togeth- 
>s of yards 
e building, 
connection 
ick sixteen 
Lothisyftrd 
small door 
e time, un- 
•y cold, so 
r be depos- 
llding; this 
d is not al- 
ed up with 
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RESOLUTIONS. 



lutiona were intro- 
4dam8: 

be geDerosity of the 
doing business in 
i: a half -fare excur- 
ute is fully appre- 
ttendance, and for 
sideration received 
our most earnest 

President T . C. 
3ted to correspond, 

our Senators and 
mgress in reference 
he United States 
m the military to 
>artment, and also 

in charge of the 



weather serrice, with a Tlew to ,u^p«, 
such a reorganization and oxteBOMi ^ 
the service as shall give greater pre- 
cision and local adaptation of the woatk- 
er forecasts, and their more oompMo 
utilization. 

Resolved —That the brood oompio- 
hension of the needs ot the farmers of 

this State, and the strong executive ab&- 
ity manifested by W. H. Morriaon in 
supplying those wants in the lino of 
plain, practical, effective educational 
work in the Farmers' Institutes, havo 
been strikingly exhibited in all the ar- 
rangements for the instruction and ooo^ 
fort of this convention, and that wo 
hereby pledge to him our active sympo- 
thy in developing the farma sad &• 
farmers of this splendid commoawoaMk 
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OLOSINa REMARKS. 

9j the Superintendtni 



Hit program of th« laci of a series of 
tifhtx-ono institutsfl bold in different 
pirts of tho State ie oompletedf and I 
bope the suggestions, comparison of 
metbods and ezobange of ideas wiU 
itimnlato and inspire the farmers of the 
State to more STstematic business ways 
en the farm. I know many go from 
thsse gatherings apparently more reli- 
iBt and stronger, thipldng more of their 
tanns than erer bef ore^ 

The farmer is one of a class of workers 
that ia isolated, and he needs to learn 
from and by the work of others. We 
bare often heard it said that "the 
man who makes two blades of 
grass grow where but one grew before" 
is a benefactor to his raoa But what 
praise and commendation will you give 
to Hiram Smith, C B. Beach, Thea 
Louis, W. D. Hoard, J. M. Smith, C. P. 
Goodriob, F. GL Curtis, and a host of 
ethen, who baye not only doubled the 
I OTop and the products of our do- 
I animals, but who willingly teach 
ethers to do the same by their example 
andadTioe. 

The institute spirit will eventually 
psrmeala OTOiy farming distriot in the 



State; will increase oixr wealth, eduoate 
our farmers, bring them into qrmpatbj 
with our State University and make them 
proud of its advantagea. 

I feel exceedingly thankful to the fa^ 
mere of the State for the assistance th«y 
have given me, knowing that many el 
them have made saorifioes in farthering 
this great educational work; but th^ 
have the satisfaction of knowing tkat b# 
who goes into a locality where agrioalt^ 
ure is backward, and by better methods 
of farming doubles or trebles the ordin- 
ary products of the farm, patiently and 
unselfishly giving his experience to in- 
quiring neighbors, is a nobleman of the 
highest degree. 

I hope that the day is not far distant 
when, instead of eighty institutes, we 
shall have five hundred scattered all 
over the State, and that the mntual in- 
spiration and stimulus which will oomm 
from this contact and exchange of ideaa 
will dignify and exalt farming, make bet- 
ter farmers, better homes, and better 
citizens. 

Ths GHAiBMAif.— With thia, the Imrt e< 
eighty-one institutes oomaa to a ek«a^ _ 



FIK78, 
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A Great Railway. 



The Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul Railway Company now owns 
and operates fifty-six hundred and seventy-five miles of thoroughly 
equipped road in Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri and 
Dakota, Each recurring year its lines are extended in all directions 
to meet the necessities of the rapidly populating sections of country 
west, northwest and southwest of Chicago, and to furnish a market 
for the products of the greatest agricultural and stock raising dis- 
tricts of the world. In Illinois it operates 316 miles oi track, in 
Wisconsin 1,309 miles; in Iowa 1,572 miles; in Minnesota 1,12a 
miles ; in Dakota 1,216 miles ; in Missouri 140 miles, and the end is 
not yet. It has terminals in such large cities as Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, La Crosse, St Paul, Minneapolis, Fargo, Sioux City, Council 
Bluflfs, Omaha and Kansas City and St Joseph, Mo., and along its 
lines are hundreds of large and small thriving cities, towns and vil- 
lages. Manufacturing interests are cultivated, and all branches of 
trade find encouragement The Railway Company has a just appre- 
ciation of the value of its patrons, and its magnificent earnings are 
the result of the good business tact which characterizes the manage- 
ment of its affairs. 

The popularity of the line is attested by the fact that notwithstand- 
ing the strongest kind of competition of old and new lines, the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St Paul Railway continues to carry the greater 
portion of all the business between Chicago, Milwaukee, St Paul and 
Minneapolis. It is the best patronized route between Chicago, 
Council BlufTs and Omaha and to and from all points in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa, and its Kansas City and St Joseph 
line will undoubtedly take equal rank with the older lines leading to 
and from the Southwest 

On all its through lines of travel the Chicago, Milwaukee & St 
Paul Railway runs the most perfectly equipped trains of Sleeping, 
Parlor and Dining Cars and Coaches. The through trains on all its 
lines are systematically heated by steam. No effort is spared to fur- 
nish the best accommodations for the least money, and, in addition 
patrons of the road are sure of courteous treatment from its employcSt 

vrilention "Farmers^ Institute Bulletin " when writing to Advertisers, 

(:^b8) 
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PBEFAGE. 



The farmer is the object of a great deal of solicitude in this 
great many men have a message for him. He is made the subji 
of gratoitoxis advice. If he fails to benefit by this ad vice, or gr< 
full measure of his stature as a producer of food, and a citizen 
not be for a lack of self-sacrifice on the part of society in his be 

The foregoing is not written in a spirit of sarcasm, althoi; 
said and done for the farmer needs to be satirized, for the farme 
farmed by interested parties. The fact remains, however, thai 
a day of greater activity among the forces of society for the 
the farmer than the present day. 

The very first difficulty that is confronted is the greatest of a] 
tion, •* How shall the farmer be reached?" We do not meai 
progressive farmer. He reaches himself and does not d( 
to tbiinJs: for him. He constantly seeks food for better th 
menc by virtue of his own force. He is constantly in the ki 
ready to buy what he wants. 

It is the average farmer that society is after just now. Gf i 
at home most of the time. Of necessity he works hard ear 
thinks he has no time to look about and see if there is not a 
profitable way of doing his daily work. The work is there rig 
every day, and so he does the best he can and toils along in t 
working hard and getting Uttle pay for his labor. It is the gen< 
these facts that has caused such a quickening in society in his b 

Now this average farmer must be reached in some way. How 
He is the mountain. He cannot go to Mahomet. How shall 
him? 

The great object is to reach him and create in him a hunger 1 
ter knowledge. Two great facts confront this average farmer 
the forces of light and heat, they have been making his kind ( 
and more difficult. 

First, under the natural law of competition, his products ha^ 
growing cheaper while he has taken but little pains to keep p 
crease in price by studying how to reduce the cost of product! 
is less and less money each succeeding year, and still the same 
duction. 

Right here step in a lot of advisers who tell him that the cau 
in railroad extortions, or the tariff, or trusts, or monopolies. S 
tell him that the reason of the fact lies in himself. It is so ea 
cessful man to cast the blame upon everything except himself, 
place with the world; he has been jogging along in old ways ai 
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old ways and methods will no longer produce a pound of grain, or butter, or 
cheese or meat or wool, cheap enough to meet the price and leave any profit. This 
ifacturer of food, and he must wake up and use a man- 
close economies in production, or he will be worse 
here is no hope for old methods. The world is bound 
he world is right. The success of the brainy, progres- 
it and that, too, at a profit, shows it can be done, 
hat is troubling this average farmer is the loss of f ertil- 
lere is the upper and nether mUl-stone between which 
! price and less productive power in his land, 
s. No wonder he looks eagerly from Doctor Anti- 
i- trust or Doctor Free Trade, and asks: " Have you no 
jtress?" Plain old Doctor Common-sense tells him he 
lyof doing things; that he alone is to blame for the 
rs. He tells him that the land is poor because he has 
lilroads or the tariff. He tells him that it takes more 
; any kind of farming than it did in times of high prices 
, and that he must adapt himself to the changed order 
Is him, or would tell him if he could only get his ear 
3, how shall this farmer be reached? is the important 

rat practical and successful method of reaching him is 
tes, and meetings of like character. The two hundred 
ings held by the Wisconsin Farmers' Institutes, have 
reat mass of unreached farmers in this St|ite, in the past 
agencies of society combined. These meetings have im- 
er intelligence in thousands, where it but feebly existed 
lount of daylight has been let into dark places. Tlie 
oeen driven out and the dry rot of stupid indifference 
lat is wonderfully encouraging. The agricultural jour- 
k, the agricultural college and the experiment station 
I, study and think. Let the Farmers' Institutes have their 
3se will follow. In this way shall the average farmer 
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LETTEE OF TBANSMITTAK 



Hon. Geo. H. Paul, 

President of Board of Regents, University of Wisconsin: 

I have the honor of presenting to you Bulletin No. 8, Wisconsin Farmers' In- 
stitutes. An edition of 81,000 copies has been issued and will be distributed to 
the fanners of the State free. 

Early in September I addressed a circular letter to many of the leading men of 
Wisconsin, and to a few of the most prominent agricultural thinkers who have 
assisted at some of our institutes, the following questions: 

Have the Farmers* Institutes been of any benefit to the farmers of your county? 
Have they aroused a spirit of inquiry for better work, and for more systematic 
effort? Has your observation led you to note that the most intelligent and suc- 
cessful farmers attend and take part in these Institutes, and invariably have f aitli 
in their business? Do you think they have a tendency to advertise and popular- 
ize our State University ? Have they given our State a prominence abroad ? 

I append the f oUowing letters. ^ ^ MORRISON, 

Superintendent, 
Madison, Wis., Nov. 1, 1889. 

Mb. W. H. Morrison — " Judging from the list of your institutes for 1889-90, 
there seems to be no abatement of effort on the part of those who have made the 
Wisconsin Farmers' Institutes not only the pride of the State, but factors of ac- 
tive power for the betterment of the condition of the farmers throughout the 
whole continent. I came back from the Wisconsin Institutes to Canada with a 
new inspiration for endeavor on behalf of our farmers here, and also with an in- 
creased store of information for their benefit. 

"The published annual report of your Institute work is the best comx)endium 

of crisp, living thought on practical agriculture that has come into my hands, and 

through the medium of the agricultural press, its contents are touching the reading 

farmers m all English speaking countries. Largely through the agency and aid 

of Farmers* Institutes, agriculture is beginning more fully to offer scope for the 

exercise of the powers of the most ambitious and talented young men in all 

highly civilized lands. You are engaged in a truly good and ennobling work. I 

wish you God speed." _ .--- -^ 

wiDuj 1 j^g^ ^ Robertson, 

Ontario Agricultural College, Gudph, Ont., September 23. 

Mr. W. H. Morrison — " To all the above questions I unhestatingly and most 
• emphatically answer, yes. 

'« The design of the Institutes was to awaken an interest in fwrniing, and to 
impart practical knowledge in its various branches. And in both of these di- 
rections the success has been greater than their most sanguine supporters dared to 

oogle 



Letter of Transmittal. 

oeed that after thej had ceased to be a novelty the interest in 
e, but from personal observation I think the attendance dur- 
r was uniformlj larger, and the interest better sustained 
session than when first started. 

University, only a few years ago a feeling of antagonism was 
nong the farmers; but the attendance of Professors Henry 
their teachings, together with the work of the Experiment 
;ed a marked change; and to-day the State University of Wis- 
I among its staunchest friends Ihe better class of farmers 
State. 

versal sentiment is, I believe, that in no other way could so 
I money have been used with such good results as that ez- 
' Institute work; and all are looking forward to the meetings 
t^r with increased interest." 

Charles R. Bbach. 
?., Oct, 4. 



ISON — ** While it is true that I did not have the opportunity 
ate the past year of Institute work on account of other en- 
remembered with pleasure my brief experience during the 
for 18«7-88. I have thought it over and over again with in^ 
le work is so practical and, withal, covers so much ground, 
er at all that halls were crowded, in many places almost to 
i farmers of your State fully understood the character of the 
. the holding of your Institutes, they would have to be mul- 
M to accommodate the attendance. No farmer, fruit grower 
ny kind of live stock, can afford to neglect attending your In- 
e an uplifting influence that will be developed more and more 
3ses. They are in fact so many schools in which the experi- 
le, almost, of pmctical men is handed out without money and 
d those in attendance in achieving better success in life, 
ih that your work for the season, just beginning, may be 
reasing interest attending it, and I shall expect to hear from 
[ report from the leading State in the Farmers* Institute work." 

J. J. W. BttUNaSLKY. 

1, S(^t 19. 

JSON — ** I have often had occasion to tell the story of that 
'alo County I think it was, in your State, who came to the In- 
5k and became so much interested that he walked home, two 
ice thought of his horse until he missed him from his stable, 
>res. If the Institute did not help that man, I am no judge, 
thousands of others stirred up and helped, I am greatly mis- 

' Institutes models, as conducted, and would that^very State 
to do as well." 

T. B. Teeey. 
M6. 



tisON — "I have, as you know, followed the Farmers* Insti- 
cial interest and attention, not only in Wisconsin, but in sev- 
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Letter of Transmittal. 

Mr. W. H. Morrison — '^ Ab far as I can judge, the Farmers' Institutes have 
D the farmers in this vicinity. We had a good attendance 
vo years ago, and all the best farmers in the immediate 
ire. I also noticed thereafter, in our Grange, a continu- 
deas advanced there. 

undoubted lead in Institute work, and Mr. Charles Dudley 
Ekxper^s Magazine, has given the subject notoriety through-^ 

ters from my old home in New Hampshire, asking about 
it is the best thing we have; that it increases our knowl- 
16 the general intelligence and welfare of our people, and 
3 of thought of the farmers who attend." 

Mrs. J. A. Clark. 
t 23. 



)N — ** I have no hesitation in saying that, in my judgment, 
conducted by you in Wisconsin, are of more moment and 
lefit to the farmers than anv other educational system that 
ted. These Institutes have already been the means of ad- 
the front of all her sister States in progressive agricultu]:^. 
rou have such men as ex-Governor Rusk and Goverfior 
hands in the noble work.*' 

John H. Stevens. 
Sept 16. 

N — *' I desire to bear testimony to the remarkable success 

Farmers' Institutes held in this vicinity. 

; forth the experience and wisdom of the farmers in each 

itly to the profit and interest of these meetings, and so 

nthusiasm that the size of the gatherings has been Hmited 

f the audience rooms. 

? the Institutes is their power to produce practical results, 

first series of Institutes led to more improvements in dairy 

ase of more blooded stock, to the building of more siloe, 

»lished more good than could have been achieved by any 

responded with an enthusiasm and ability for which I had 
It reminds me of the days of the civil war when the 
3 grandly to meet the needs of the nation. If we continue 
and solid foundation of facts and experience, and make the 
art of our national life, we shall elevate American farndng 
3 the highest and noblest of all the scienoes." 

F, B. Norton. 



»N « " I deem it a privilege to be able to add my testimony to 
9 ol others, regarding the value of the Farmers' InstituteB 
» throughout this State. My experience in Institute work 
an inconsiderable, but in the counties of Trempealeau, and 
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Letteb of Transmittal. 

La Croese, for the past four years, I have taken an active interest i 
and it has been demonstrated to me beyond the possibility of a doi 
Farmers' Institutes conducted by yourself in this State, have exerte( 
fill power for good. The knowledge they have diffused has been a i 
even the best and wisest farmers of the State. They have given t 
new Interest and life in their work, and have done much to encourai 
the businefis of agriculture, conserve fertility, improve our live stock, 
increase better farm products, infuse system and business principle 
ing. and at the same time develop a citizenship of thought and int< 
ownership of land and home, than all the other forces and influence 
which have had in any way to do with our agricultural prosperity. 
Farmers' Institutes have caused two blades of grass to grow where b 
before; they have vastly increased the productive qualities of ev 
every acre of land in the State; thev have enlightened and made a 
farmers in my opinion, and brought dignity and profit to the profess 

*' Five years ago there was not a successful creamery or cheese 
Trempealeau County. To-day there are seven successful factories o 
and the dairy production of the county has been more than doubled 
the channels of usefulness for the Farmer's Institutes in this State ai 
and important, and that they should be encouraged and fostered, to 
their usefulness and value may be increased." 

F, F 

Cumberland, Wis,, Sept 26. 

Mr. W. H. Morrison — '* For two years we have watched the work 
tutesas carried on in your State; first by a study of the papers presen 
and the discussions that followed, as they appeared in agriculturi 
then by mingling with your farmers at agricultural, horticultural 
meetings, and lastly by attendance at an Institute. By the first ^ 
pressed with the vast amount of valuable information brought out. 
ond are noticed the broad views and high aspirations of your agrici 
tained through the Institutes. By the third we were more than evei 
convinced that there is nothing that tells upon men so much as pers 
ience. The man who can say, ** I have done it," is the man whose 
What the farmer of to-day wants is experience, not theory, and that 
Wisconsin Institutes, more than those of any other State, give its fai 
my earnest wish that the coming winter may add new success to t 
attained by the Institutes of Wisconsin — the pioneer in this grand \ 

W. B. I 
Associate Editor Farm, Field and t 

Chicago, lU., Sept. 17. 
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SHOKT GOUBBE IN AGBXCULTUBE. 



The University of Wisconsin has provided a special course in Agriculture, to 
accommodate those young men who desire to gain a better knowledge of the science 
underlying successful agriculture but who can give only a limited time to such 
preparation. For the accommodation of such students the term opens January 6, 
1890, and lasts twelve weeks. 

The facilities now provided to make this an intensely practical and profitable 
course for young farmers are greatly superior to those offered in previous years. 

A reading room and library have been provided in which students will find the 
standard works on agriculture and files of seventy of the leading agricultural 
periodicals, nine of which are from Europe. The lecture room is provided 
with an electric light so that lantern slides illustrating the lectures may be used. 

The famous Auzoux life size model of the horse, which can be dissected to show 
the separate muscles, nerves, blood vessels and bones, will be used to illustrate 
the lectures on anatomy. 

A new feature, added this year, and one of great practical importance is 

A COURSB IN PRACTICAL DAIRYINO, 

under the supervision of Dr. Babcock and Mr. E. M. O'Connell. This will con- 
sist of practical work in the new dairy house, combined with lectures and labora- 
tory work. 

Mr. O'Connell has studied with Prof. Robertson, of Canada, and during the past 
season has been giving instruction in dairying to the cheese makers of Sheboygan 
County, under the auspices of th^ State Dairymen's Association; Hiram Smith 
regards him one of the best practical cheese makers in the State. 

Through an increase in the corps of instructors and more ample accommoda- 
tions than heretofore, it has been found possible to so expand the course as to 
offer the student work ample for two terms, from which he may elect such sub- 
jects as, in his judgment, may seem best for the time, and still have fresh work to 
which he may return another year should he so desire. 

The course embraces the following: 

Sixty lectures, mainly devoted to the feeding and breeding of live stock, by 
Prof. W, A. Henry. 

Sixty lectures on the elements of agriculural chemistry, by Dr. S. M. Babcock. 

Sixty lectures on horticulture and economic entomology, with laboratory work^ 
by Prof. E. S. Qoff, embracing propagation, planting, cultivation, pruning, 
marketing, harvesting and preserving fniits; the growing of vegetables; the 
formation and care of hot beds; the culture of flowers; the principles of land- 
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Clark Nov.19,30 

Taylor Nov.31,23 

Waupaca Nov.21,22 

Polk Nov.26,27 

Barron...., Nov.26,27 

Barron Nov.29,30 

Chippewa Nov.29,30 

St. Croix : Dec. 2, 3 

Pierce Dec. 2, 3 

Dunn Dec. 4, 5 

St. Croix Dec. 4, 5 

Pepin Dec. 6, 7 

St. Croix Dec. 6, 7 

Shawano Dec. 10,11 

Marathon Dec. 10,11 

Outagamie Dec. 12,13 

Wood Dec. 12,13 

Pierce Dec. 17,18 

La Crosse Dec. 17,18 

Buffalo Dec. 19,20 

Vernon Dec. 19,20 

Sauk Dec. 23,24 

Columbia Dec. 23,24 

Richland Jan. 2, 3 

Dane Jan. 2, 3 

Buffalo Jan. 7, 8 

Trempealeau Jan. 7. 8 

Eau Claire Jan. 9,10 

Clark Jan. 9,10 

Jackson Jan. 14,15 

Venion Jan. 14, 15 

Juneau Jan. 16,17 
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Marquette Jan. 21.22 

Adams Jan. 21, 22 

Waushara Jan.23.24 

Marquette Jan. 23, 24 

Portage Jan. 28,29 

Winnebago Jan.28,29 

; Fond du Lac Jan. 80,81 

Green Lake Jan. 30, 81 

LaFajette Feb. 18,19 

Walworth Feb. 18, 19 

Green Feb. 20,21 

Racine Feb. 20,21 

Jefferson Feb. 25,26 

Kenosha Feb. 25,26 

Rock Feb.27,28 

Waukesha Feb.27,28 

Brown Mir. 4, 5 

Manitowoc Mar. 4, 5 

Sheboygan Mar. 6, 7 

Calumet Mar. 6, 7 

Washington Mar.11,12 

Dodge Mar.11,12 

Ozaukee Mar. 13,14 

Dodge Mar. 18,14 

Dane Mar. 18,19 

Iowa Mar. 18,19 

Jefferson Mar. 30,31 

Walwoith Mar.20,21 

Grant ^.. Mar.35,27 
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SMALL FRUITS ON THE FARM- 



By C H. HAMILTON, Sipon, Wis. 



Start a Fruit Gcbrden.— Set apart a 
good, liberal piece of ground from your 
farm for a fruit garden, and give it good 
protection, by putting a fence around it 
80 that there will be no danger of pigs 
getting in and despoiling your labor. 
Fruit on the farm is a subject of great 
importance— one which the average 
farmer does not pay the attention to he 
ought, and he will never know how mean 
a man he has been to his wife and fam- 
ily until he comes to have the supply of 
fruits which he may have by a very 
small outlay of expense and labor. 
From the middle of June to the first of 
October he may have for his table fresh 
fruits picked from the vines, and plenty 
to put up in cans to use until the fruit 
season comes again. 

Preparin^r the Ground — Planting^- 
—Prepare the ground well, by applying 
a liberal supply of barn-yard manure. 
Plow and harrow it thoroughly, until all 
the lumps are pulverized, for labor 
bestowed on the land before plowing 
can be done with greater ease than after. 
What shall we plant to secure a grand 
succession of fruits, from early summer 
until fall? Strawberries, raspberries, 
red and black, blackberries, currants, 
gooseberries and grapes. 

Strawberries. — For strawberries 
don't undertake to set all you may read 
about in the different catalogues. Let 
the prosperous fruit-growers experiment 
with the newer and expensive varieties, 
and you may learn from them which 
are best for you. Quality of soil has a 
great deal to do with the success of 



many varieties. What may do well and 
thrive on one kind of soil may be entire- 
ly worthless in another section where 
there is different soil. The Wilson, 
Cresent, Captain Jack, Manchester, and 
many of the old and tried sorts will give 
you an ample supply of delicious fruits, 
if well taken care of. 

Plant your strawberries, as well as 
other fruits, in rows so that they may 
be cultivated with the help of horse and 
cultivator. Plant in rows, 3}^ to 4 feet 
'l between the rows, and the plants 1}4 to 
2 feet in the rows. 

Frequent and thorough cultivation 
will pay you, and when cold weather 
comes on, cover them with some coarse 
marsh hay, or cornstalks. Remove the 
same early in the spring. 

I think the surest way to have a good 
crop of fruit every year is to set a new 
bed each spring. Be careful in the 
selection of your varieties to get stamin- 
ate kinds to set along with your pistillate 
varieties. For example, in setting the 
Cresent, which is a pistillate, set the 
Wilson. Some are of the opinion that 
the expression, *Kjrive them Jessie" was 
well carried out in the i>oor success 
they had with this variety. I have yet 
to hear of satisfactory results on sandy 
soil, while with me, on my prairie soil, 
it has proved quite satisfactory, yielding 
large, fine, luscious berries. 

Raspberries.— Plant raspberries in 
rows, not nearer than 6 feet between 
rows and 2 feet in the row. Give them 
good cultivation, and attend to cutting 
back the new growth so as to make a 
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low stooky bush, with fine, strong 
branohes. The red raspberries are, as a 
olasB, great to sprout, and you need to 
keep them in rows, generally in a con- 
tinuous row; but be sure to keep a right- 
of-way between the rows, so you can 
cultivate. 

Blaokberries.— Blackberries should 
also be planted in hills 3 feet apart in 
the row, and the rows 7 feet apart. 
Giye them good care, the same as all 
your other fruit; endeavor to keep them 
in hills. Pinch them back, and don't let 
the main stalks grow over 2}{ to 3 feet 
in height; support them by wire on 
each side and stakes every 20 feet; lay 
them down in the fall, and cover them 
with earth. 

Durrants. — Currants can be as easily 
grown as potatoes. Set them in rows 
6 feet apart and 3}4 ^eet in rows; this 
will apply to the gooseberry also. Both 
are subject to the attack of the currant 
worm, which can be as easily extermin- 
ated as our potatoe bugs, by using Paris 
green in a weak solutiop, applied at 
their first appearance, which is general- 
ly about as the fruit first begins to 
form. After that white hellebore can 
be used with less danger. By watching 
for their appearance on the bushes and 
applying either of the above, you will 
exterminate them with very little labor. 

Grapes— Grapes are as easily culti- 
vated, and about as sure a crop as most 
of the other fruits. They need good 
care in cultivating, and pruning or pinch- 
ing back during their fruiting season. 
Oheck strong growth of wood, and 
see to it that the vines are not over- 
loaded with fruit— -more than the vine 
can probably carry through and ripen. 
In the fall a vigorous use of the knife is 
necessary for the good of the vine, in 
•utting away the most of the new 
growth, to within a few buds of the old 
and in removing the old cane 



as fast as we can procure a young shoot 
from the crown or base of the plant 

I think the old idea of digging a large 
hole and filling up with old bones and 
even dead animals is a thing of the past. 
My theory is that land good enough 
to raise a crop of corn is good enough to 
plant your vines on. Plant them 8 feet 
apart; train them to a stake or wire 
trellis; lay them down on the ground 
and give them some covering — I think 
to cover with earth is the safest. Straw 
will answer, but I fear the mice will 
sooner or later rob me of one season's 
fruit by gnawing my plants. The varie- 
ties of grapes are many, but those 
for general cultivation are few. 

There are many locations in our State 
well calculated for grape growing yet 
undeveloped. Plant some grapes. The 
Concord, a general favorite, Wordem, 
Moore's Early, Lady, Delaware, Bright- 
on, are hard to duplicate. 

Fruit as Food.— The importaBoe <rf 
fruit as an article of diet is at last be- 
ginning to be appreciated. The taste 
for fresh fruit is growing fast, and while 
many of our farmers know that they 
ought to supply it to their families, 
they still fight shy of planting and say 
they can buy what berries they want 
cheaper than they can grow them. Yet 
they do not. Farmers do not deceive 
yourselves. Why deny yourselves and 
families these delicious articles of food? 
Let us decide to plant them. 



Dlftcassloa. 

Mr. Fubming. — How deep would you 
plant currants and gooseberry bushesf 

Mr. Hamilton. — I should prefer to 
plant them not over six or eight inches 
deep, i would not advise the raspberry 
over an inch and a half under the soiL La 
planting any plant that has been lemoT- 
ed, especially of the vine or tree sort, I 
generally calculate to plant about 1 
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inohes deeper than thej were before; bo 
as to allow for the settling of the earth 
around them. 

Mb. Pepfbb.— What varieties of 
gooseberries do you recommend? 

Mr, Hamilton.— The Downing with 
me has proved the best success, been 
free from mildew, and yielded a fine 
orop of berries. The Industry has al- 
ways done amazingly well for a variety 
that has not originated in this oounfiry, 
bat I find the summer's sun too hot 
for it, and I also find, by correspondence, 
that in the old country they are raised 
most successfully in the shade. I put a 
cover over my Industry gooseberries, 
and then I get the strong effects of the 
mm away from them. I put mosquito 
netting over them, just enough to break 
the rays of the sun. 

QxTEsnow.— Have you had any ex- 
perience with tree gooseberries that are 
talked about by agents? 

Mb. Hamiijton. — I never happened to 
strike one that was very much of a tree. 
I can manufacture a gooseberry bush 
that will answer the purpose for a year 
or two, but I would not guarantee it to 
remain in the tree shape very long. 

MB.DTEB.— I am very much troubled 
with the borer, and have not been able 
to raise any currants for several years. 

Mb. Hamiltoit.— I have never had 
any serious trouble with them. I have 
never done anything more to guard 
against them than to give my plants 
good cultivation, and where I have had 
them attacked they have out-grown the 
effects of them. 

Mb. KsLiiOQO. — If the currant borer 
once enters the bush, it is very hard to 
get at. I think the knife and fire and 
poison are our only remedies. 

Sup't« Mobbison.— How much bush 
would you have left after all that? 

Mb.Kxllo()g. — I would out out the 
older wood and bum it, and leave the 



two-year-old. I might have to lose my 
orop of currants, and could afford to. I 
would poison them every two weeks, 
the first season. Of course the more 
you cultivate, the better crop you will 
have. The best two reds I Imow are 
the Fay and the Victoria, which are far 
better that the cherry. 

Mb. Hamilton. — I think the borer 
will come to solid ground more than if 
the bushes are well cultivated. 

Mb. Favilijb. — Can you tell us what 
kinds of fruit will thrive, with the at- 
tention that the ordinary farmer can 
give them ? 

Mb. HAMn/roN.— There la no use try- 
ing to get a good liberal supply of fruit 
without giving it care. The nearest 
that win come to it is my friend Kellogg's 
Crescent strawberry; that will fight for 
itself better than any strawberry that I 
know. 

Mb. Favhjjb.— Isn't it a fact that the 
average farmer can buy his fruit cheap- 
er than he can raise it ? I know you 
will all say he won't buy it, and very 
likely he will not, but isn't it a fact that 
he can devote his attention to his farm 
crops, and buy his fruit of a professional 
grower to better advantage, and 
cheaper ? 

Mb. Kellogg. — I have my doubts, 
that is if you take into consideration 
the enjoyment of going out and picking 
hia own fruit. They say they haven't 
any time, but I notice that where a 
farmer goes into his own garden and 
finds lucious fruit hanging there in 
bunches, he will pick and eat a good 
deal. I believe that where the Average 
farmer will buy one case of fruit for his 
family, if he has the same fruit in his 
garden, they will eat six or eight times 
as much. 

Mb. Iiouia.— I think that Mr. Faville 
has rather overdrawn the picture. I 
think if you will give your boy a good 
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cultivator, and have your fruit in rows, 
and fix it so that he can spare half an 
hour when he comes out of the corn- 
field to work in the garden, we could 
have lots of fruit. My experience is 
this: If we have to buy fruit we will 
never have it. With us we can always 
get it. 

Sup't. Morrison. — I would like to 
have some ^estions drawn out about 
blackberries Mr. Hamilton has ship- 
ped them across the State and into 
Minnesota and made money out of 
them. 

Mr. McCiiURE.— What kind of black- 
berries would you recommend for the 
average farmer so that he can have 
hardy varieties? 

Mr. HAMUiTON. — I have yet to find the 
plant that I consider perfectly hardy 
in all parts of the State. Stone's Hardy 
will stand some of our winters, but not 
more than one-half of them; neither 
will Snyder nor Briton. I do not con- 
sider it safe to try to go through the 
winter with any of them, without lay- 
ing down. This last winter we have 
been all right, but you can never tell. It 
costs very little to lay down the few 
plants which a farmer has. I am sure 
110 would cover the expense, and then 
you are sure that you are safe and have 
secured your crop. I consider the 
Ancient Briton, either for the farm or 
shipping purposes, the king of them all. 
The Snyder may be a little bit hardier. 
It has a little harder wood, something 
like the Duchess of Oldenburgh, and is 
a little harder to lay down and ^otect 
than' the Briton. 

Sup't. Morrison. — How many acres 
have you in blackberries? 

Mr. Hamil/ton. — I have but eight 
acres at present. I think in the vicinity 
of Ripon there are not far from one hun- 
dred and twenty-five acres in cultivation, 
and I know no reason why they are 



doing better than in other looalities 
where they get the same care. 

Mr. Peffer.— We have had great 
trouble in our section, the last two sea- 
sons. Our fruit' has burned up before 
it was ripe. 

Sup't. Morrison. — Mr. Gale, do you 
raise any blackberries? 

Mr. GAL.E. — ^We raise some. We lay | 
down and protect them the same as Mr. ! 
Hamilton. W^e find no variety that will 
stand without protection. The two last 
years we found the same trouble the 
gentleman last spoke of ~ they have been 
scalded in the vine, with the best culti- 
vation. 

Mr. Hamilton. — A year ago last sum- 
mer the drouth with us was very severe. 
It was extremely hot, and the crop in 
general was a good deal of a failure. I 
used the "poor man's irrigator" (what 
they call the horse and cultivator in 
California), and used it thorough- 
ly and steadily every day. 
My neighbors came to consult me 
about the crops drying up, and asked me 
why my crops looked better than theirs. 
I kept the cultivator going and carried 
my crops through, while some of my 
neighbors stood around on the oornerB 
of the street, in town, and told how dry- 
it was, and how * we were not going to 
have any corn or berries. Some of them 
stayed at home and stirred their ground 
and cultivated it, and they came out the 
best. While my neighbors had hundreds 
of bushels dry upon their vines, with my 
steady use of the poor man's irrigator, I 
carried the crop of hundreds of bushels 
through. I use mulching as much as I 
can; still I cannot say that if I mulched 
my vines I need not cultivate. I culti- 
vate them lust the same. 

Mr. Thom. — ^How can you cultivate 
when you mulch ? 

Mr. HAMn/roN.— The rows are seven 
feet apart, and we calculate four orfonr 
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and a halt feet in there to keep etirring. 
There shall be a mulch of about one foot 
on each side, and then we have it fine 
and make a mulch out of the earth itself. 
You wUl find after cultiyating, that 
there is a vast amount of moisture col- 
lected under this mulch that we have 
made out of the land, by breaking up 
the little capillary air cells, I culti- 
vate shallow, a little deeper in the 
'spring, and not over two aod a half or 
three inches. 

Question. — Have you ever tried dew- 
berries? 

Mr. Haicelton. — I have tried a few 
hundred plants. The Lucretia did ex- 
tremely well, and bore a very good crop 
of fine berries! 

Mr. Dyer. — Tell us you method of 
operating; whether you leave many 
stalks in a hill, and how much you cut 
off the tops of your blackberries. 

Mr. Hamilton. — I plant my black- 
berries seven feet apart between rows, in 
rows three feet, and I try to keep them in 
hills. They are supported by wire on 
either side. When the growth has got 
to the length of about two and a half 
feet, I cut the top of the cane off; that 
stops the upward growth of the plant. 



The blackberry is inclined to grow a 
long spindling cane. I cut it back and 
it forms itself into a tree. In laying 
them down, if the rows are running 
north and south, we will commence at 
the north end. We will remove the 
earth say four inches from the hill, and 
three inches under. That gives you 
room for this crown to set over in, and 
for the plant to set down in this hill, 
you turn it over and place your foot 
firmly at the base. Remember we are 
bending the root and not the cane. We 
put earth enough upon them to press 
the tops together as close as we can; 
then cover them, so that one lays along- 
side of the other. I put on just enough 
earth so t^iat they are out of sight. I 
uncover them in the spring as soon as 
the earth gets in good workable order. 
It is better to uncover them early than 
late, because they will start under the 
earth sooner than they will if they are 
taken up. I shall not uncover mine un- 
til the middle of April, unless the season 
turns out much different than we an- 
ticipate. The thornless blackberry is 
something I have never seen, though 
some have less thorns than others. 



THE FARMER'S FRUIT GARDEN. 

By* GEO. J. SXLLOOO, Janesville, Wis. 



Why have our apple trees died so 
badly all through the State in the last 
five years? The poor shape of the top 
IB one cause. There is not one tree in a 
thousand that is put in the ground in 
good shape. The tree should have a 
central trunk, with side branches from 



six to eight inches apart. You don't 
want any crotch in the top. Just as 
soon as the tree forms a crotch, it is 
in bad shape to stand the effects of 
frost and ice and wind. It becomes 
cracked in the crotches and liable to 
break down. Do not have limbs nearer 
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than three or four feet from the ground 
for certain kinds, and other kinds five 
feet. If your trees are not in ffood 
shape, prune them into shape. 

The Best Site.— The best site for the 
orchard is on the clay ridges. There 
is some stony soil out west of here that 
is better for apples than anything else, 
and you won*t have to move the stones 
either to plant a few apple trees; you 
want to put them on the north side of 
the hill on the highest ground you have. 
If you have low black soil, plant but few 
kinds. There are plenty of varieties 
tliat will flourish in this State, if prop- 
erly pruned at planting and cared for 
in the trunk. The trunk must be 
shaded. Mr. Philips, of West Salem, 
has gotten up a device which is a good 
thing for that — lath and wire woven 
together, and it surrounds the tree, pro- 
tecting the south side from the sun in 
the winter and summer, and prevents 
the bark from bursting and the borer 
from getting in. 

Just as soon as the sun scalds the 
southwest side of the tree, the borer 
gets in, and that is usually the first sea- 
son. You should shade that side of 
the tree, and then the borer won't work 
and you will get none of this sun- 
scald. It is the heat of February and 
March that kills the trees on the south- 
west side, and also the heat in June 
July and August. If you have nothing 
better at hand enclose the tree with 
brown building paper or newspaper, 
never using black; anything to keep the 
sun off. A wisp of hay, tied up and 
down will do, but Mr. Philip's device of 
lath will also protect trees from mice 
and rabbits, as well as sun-scalds and 
the borer. 

The first few years I would raise in 
my orchard a low crop; potatoes are 
best. There are some places on which 
yoa can not grow apples, but in this 



low black soil you may, by ridging sad 
planting on the back furrow, grow the 
Tetofski, a few of the Russians, a few 
of our native seedlings and Duchess ead 
make a comparative success of it. 

Plums— Oultivatinff.— If you dont 
raise your apples and your plums, you 
won't have them, as Mr. Hamilton says. 
The old Eastern varieties are not worth 
planting unless you jar your trees onoe 
or twice a month for two months. If 
you do that, you will fetch down the lit- 
tle bug that is. on them, the Curculio, 
and if you will have your chickens un- 
der the tree you needn't bother to pick 
them up yourself. I would like to cul- 
tivate the orchard for two or three years, 
then seed it to clover so as not to get 
too great a growth; and do not cultivate 
your orchard later than the first of July. 
If you do, you will get up fall growth 
and the sap may be caught up and the 
frost burst the bark of your trees. 

Seedinff Down— Manurinsr.— After 
the orchard gets to bearing, or even be- 
fore, if it gets to growing too rapidly, 
you had better seed it down. You do 
not want more than six inches of growth 
on the end of the limb, and then it goes 
into winter quarters in good shape. The 
only way for a tree that is growing too 
late is to pinch off the terminal shoots 
as far as you can reach them. Seed 
down the orchard about the time it gets 
to bearing, and after that your orchard 
is paying you, give it manure and keep 
up a good growth. The apple tree that 
bears heavily will make hardly an 
inch of wood. It should make at least 
two inches every year; so if your orchard 
is paying you in bushels, give it manure. 
There are more orchards starved to 
death in Wisconsin to-day than the 
winters have killed. The apple tree 
that bears for twenty yean and never a 
wagon load of manure gets around it, 
ought to die. Manure it in winter^ or 
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spring, aoy time you have the manure. 
Winter is the best time. Give it all the 
wood ashes you have unless you want 
them for the strawberry bed. 

An Aore for Garden— Grapes.— 
I would like to throw out a few sugges- 
tions about the farmer's garden. I 
would like to have the farmer devote to it 
one acre of the best ground, that is 
fenced off, so the chickens can- 
not get into his garden. I want you to 
have this acre a long aore. Don't make 
it square; make it not less than twenty 
rods long. I would begin on the west 
side and go out eight feet from the 
fence, and put in a row of grape& I 
would put the grapes on one side, be- 
cause they will stand for a long time 
and pay you; and I want them eight feet 
from the fence, because I want you to 
get through there with the cultivator, 
and if it is twenty rods long you can 
afford to use the sulky cultivator. There 
are many kinds of black, grapes^the 
Concord, Moore's Early, the Victor, 
Worden, Brighton and Delaware for 
red; the Lady, and the Niagara for 
white. The first year you want to 
throw all the growth into the cane, 
S^rowing it up as high as you can; tie 
to any kind of support. You don't 
want an expensive trellis; you don't 
need a trellis at all until you get your 
vine bearing at three or four years. In 
the fall I would cut the cane clear down 
to two buds; the object is to give strength 
and growth. Then, I would let two 
canes grow and throw all the growth into 
these two oanes the second year. ^ Do 
not fail to prune your grapevine just as 
Boon as the leaves fall in the autumn, any 
time in October or November or the 
first of December; then cover it with 
•artL Ton always want to lay down the 
nme way. The second season grow 
two oanes as big as you can; the sec- 
ond fall out one of them off clear 



down to the ground, leaving two buda 
only. 

Pniit-Buds— Pollagre.— [Samples of 
cane and grape wood shown to the con- 
vention.]— There are three fruit-buds, 
each one capable of producing three 
bunches of fruit, nine bunches, which 
is more than you ought to expect of 
a two-year-old vine. After you have 
grown your vine until you get an 
old cane with side branches, prune 
and leave on buj; three buds of new 
wood; that is what bears fruit. You 
want to remember one thing — it is the 
foliage that ripens the fruit. I have 
seen persons cut off the foliage to 
let the sun get at the fruit. If you do 
that your grapes will stand right there 
until new leaves are made; they cannot 
breathe without those lungs. It is shade 
that makes nice fruit. Of course, if the 
foliage is mildewed, it will do no good; 
the ruit won't ripen anyway, but it will 
do very little harm to leave it. 

Pruning.— The full bearing vine is 
at four years. You aim to have on that 
vine one hundred buds, thirty three 
spurs. If you remove the third bunchi 
you will get almost as much on the two 
remaining as on the three. Do not let 
your vines over-bear; that is one reason 
the Concords did not ripen last year. 
We had a good many cold nights, too, 
in the fall. If your vines get so big and 
clumsy that you cannot lay the old canes 
down, no matter about them. If you 
can lay the top down and cover this 
new wood, you are safe. Always keep a 
new cane at the ground so that if the 
mice or anything should injure your old 
bearing cane, you can renew from these 
new ones. 

If your vines hare grown out of your 
reach, fifteen or twenty feet, just saw 
off the old cane and raise a new one near 
the ground, if you can afford to do with- 
out the fruit; or I would coax them along 
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through the summer, and in the fall I 
\irould renew them; but if they are out 
of shape, have not been pruned, you oan 
^o it this spring, after the leaves have 
been fully formed, you can cut the vines 

• all to pieces and it won't hurt them. 

Ourrants — Gooseberries. — The 
' next row to grapes, I w6uld put in our- 
rants and gooseberries, and if you don't 
want a whole row, finish out with pie- 
. plant, but do not make the row less than 
twenty rods, and I would leave eight 
feet between rows; then you can take in 
a wagon-load of manure, or your cultiva- 
tor, very easily. 

Blackberries — Ooveringr. — Next 
^ter the currants, I would plant the 
blackberry, because that is a high 
bush and you cant drive over it. Sny- 
der is the earliest, then Stone's Hardy 
and Briton; you can plant all kinds. 
The Bartel Mammoth dewberry on rich 
relay soil is doing fairly well, and the 
-Lucretia also. In digging to lay down 
your bush, I would dig on both sides. 

You can cover blackberries very easi- 
ly. In the spring get them out prettjr 
►early; they will stand the cold nights 

• better, and they won't leaf out quite 
- so quickly. I have left them in so long 

that the buds have become white, and I 
have lost the fruit. 

Red Raspberries.— Next after the 

currants and blackberries, plant a row of 

red raspberries; the kind with suckers 

/that come up all over the lot, and treat 

' these suckers just like weeds and they 

won't bother you. Put in your rows 

» -eight feet apart. There's nothing bet- 

; ter than the Turner and Cuthbert, and 

if you want to finish out your row with 

a kind like the black raspberries, I 

would plant Shaffer's Ck^llossal. It is 

not as sv^eet as the other two, but it is a 

Sreat bearer, a mongrel red. 

Black Raspberries.— In the next 
' row I would plant black raspberries, 



Tyler Souhegan and Gregg. There are 
two or three other varieties, the Nemaha 
and the Ohio. 

The Gregg is the largest and latest; 
the two first are the earliest. I would 
cut the new growth at three feet so that 
they throw out latterals; they are easier 
handled and stand up against the wind 
better and are easier to cultivate. Now 
we have the five permanent rows, that 
will stand there for ten to twenty years, 
if you take care of them. 

Strawberries— Setting Out.— Now 
we come down to the strawberry ground. 
You should renew your strawberries 
every two or three years; plant on 
potato ground. If you have to plant on 
sod ground, watch for the grub. He 
does not follow the potato or corn crop 
very much. In this first row of straw- 
berries, eight feet from the black rasp- 
berries, I would advise you to set one 
whole row the length of the garden. If 
you put the plants three feet apart, one 
hundred plants will go the whole row. 
I would put in that row about four kinds 
of pistillate varieties, all in one row. I 
would not plant nearer than four feet 
and one, two or three feet in the row. 
For the pistillates I would mention the 
Crescent, the Manchester, the Bubach, a 
new variety, and the Ontario for the 
fourth. In the second row, right opjx)- 
site, because the blossoms of one have 
to pollenize the other, I would have the 
Wilson and the Jessie; the Captain Jack 
and the Miner. These are all good 
kinds. 

Larffe Crops of Strawberries.— 
The Jessie has not done quite as well as 
was expected; on the lighter soil it may 
not do as well. A prize of twenty-five 
dollars was offered for the best show of 
fruit and the most pounds from 12 plants 
in the United States, and a man in 
Massachusetts drew the prize; he had 
one berry nine inches in oiroumferenoe. 
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From twelve plants he raised 
pounds. This is sworn to, and there is no 
question about it. This is at the rate 
of 1185 bushels to the acre. I am 
not prepared to tell you the minutia as to 
how he did it. He not only fertilized 
that ground to the highest possible 
point, but he knew just how to do it. 
Then he put on water enough to make 
up the rest. With plenty of water 
and manure you can almost defy the 
seasons in growing strawberries. 

Mr. Smith, at Qreen Bay, piles up the 
manure biz feet deep and spreads it 
around and goes to work. You want 
rich ground if you are to get a product 
of anything. I have known the Wil- 
son to bear, on a square rod of ground, 
five bushels; that is 800 bushels to the 
acre. The first plantation I put out of the 
Cresent, the first reason's picking, I put 
a boy on one row and he took off 100 
quarts in nine hours from one hundred 
plants, but Crescent is worthless alone. 

HoeinfiT— Oultivatingr— In growing 
any kinds of strawberries, hoe 
them the first season every Monday 
morning just as sure as your wife 
washes; it will pay you. Keep them 
cultivated narrow; if you can't hoe 
them, keep the cultivator going the best 
you can. In the fall just cover the 
foliage out of sight. Next season, set 
two more rows and four different kinds; 
then you will be sure of having berries 
right along. 



Dlacassion. 

Mb. TipPAirr. — How do you bring 
down the blackberriea? 



Mb. KELiiOGG. — Put the fork on top 
and then put your foot at the base. I can 
do it alone; it is better to^have three. 
When the plant becomes larger, the 
cane heavier, dig around a little more 
and bend it in the root. You don't want 
to break the cane. 

Mr. Louis.— I find that a six-tined 
manure fork, stuck right over the top 
of the bushes and fastened in the ground 
gives me a good chance to cover them, 
and I can do it alone pretty easily. 

Mb. KEuuoQQ.—Ye6j and you can use a 
board that way. 

Question — ^What kind of manure 
would you recommend for the garden? 

Mb. Kellogg.— The best iptted stable 
m anure for the garden. Cover your straw- 
berries with marsh hay or corn-stalks, 
or anything that has not clover or 
timothy seed in it. 

Captain Ends.— How was the land 
manured that raised 1185 bushels of 
strawberries to the acre? 

Mb. Kellogg. — ^Not only waJs the best 
stable Inanure used, but commercial 
fertilizers were added to an enormous 
extent. Any of you can grow two hun- 
dred plants of well selected varieties and 
get three to &je hundred quarts the 
following season, with fair treatment. 
By-the-way, don't have a tree of any 
kind around a vegetable or fruit garden. 
There is room enough for all your onions 
right alongside of the strawberries. 
Give your grapes the sunny side. If 
your rows run north and south, put 
your grapes on the west side so as to 
get the morning or east sun. 
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SIQNS OF PROGRESS IN HORTICULTURE. 



By B. S. HOXIE, Evansville, Wis. 



Knowledge Required. — Hortioul- 
turo Ib Dothing more than intensiye ag- 
rioultnrd. If a man says that he is a 
hortioultariBt, you must expect that he 
knows something about the soil, its 
yaluo and capacity; he must know some- 
thing about trees, and plants and birds 
and insects; he ought to be prepared to 
answer a gfeat many questions that the 
agriculturist would not know very much 
about The diseases of trees and plants 
seem to be assigned to the horticultur- 
ists to be studied out, because they come 
more into contact with all these things. 
They are learning more about birds, 
those that are our foes and those that 
are our fpends; they are learning more 
about all the species of trees that can 
be cultivated in our climate, or in any 
of the States of the United States, that 
are found in foreign lands; they are 
experimenting in different directions; 
they are lovers of nature and workers 
with nature. 

Progress in Thirty Years.— We 
find, in looking over the history of hor- 
ticulture, and the work that has been 
carried on by individuals and experi- 
ment stations, that we are now just be- 
ginning to find out something of the 
capacities, something of the blessings, 
the advantages of fruit and fruit cul- 
ture. Thirty years ago, where there 
was one grape-vine growing in the 
United States, I presume to-day there 
are a thousand. You older people can 
remember when the Concord grape 
came out, and now it is the grape of the 
million. I think Prof. Henry, at the 



experiment station, has shown to the 
farmers of Wisconsin how many tons 
per acre the people of Wisconsin can 
raise, and just what it costs ttxexn. 1 
think he states that we can raise grapes 
at about two cents a pound; but there 
is a larger value attached to fruit-grow- 
ing than mere dollars and tfents, and so 
there is in cultivating plants and shrubs 
about our houses, on the roadsides, and 
about our depot stations, and every- 
where where you have something to 
beautify nature. 

Horticulture in the Schools,— We 
should find the work of the horticultur- 
ist more evident on our school grounds; 
our boys and girls should know some- 
thing about horticulture. I think if 
you should go into , your school and ask 
the boys and girls how many varieties 
of trees you have in your beautiful vil- 
lage, and where the^ originated, there 
would not be one in fifty who could tell 
you; they wauld not know what the 
trees were good for, except to be a shade 
on the roadside, or, perhaps, for fire- 
wood. Now, in Austria and in Den- 
mark and France they teach those 
things in their schools. They have a 
dozen schools in agriculture and horti- 
culture in Austria where we have one 
in the United States. The boys and 
girls are learning all about birds and 
insects. Some have taken the ground 
that we should have an agricultural col- 
lege in every State and a branch school 
in every county, and that the teachen 
in the schools should have a general idea 
of agriculture and horticulture. 
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Last J— I an application was made to 
me by acme ladiea who were running a 
■ohooL They had a farm that was will- 
ed to them, and they wished to raise on 
it for their sohool all kinds of garden 
products, and wanted to find a man who 
knew how to take care of a garden and 
fruits, cultivate them, etc., and they 
supposed I could find one, and I thought 
I could. I wrote to J. M. Smith, of 
Green Bay, and he replied that he had 
had frequent applications for such men 
te take charge of gardens, and he did 
not know one, and the result was I was 
obliged to write to these ladies that I 
ooold not find them a gardener. 

Horticulture at the Exp't Station. 
— nils State has felt the need of a pro- 
fMBOT of ^horticulture for a number of 
years. Those who have been long en- 
gaged in the work of horticulture, ex- 
perimenting in raising fruits, etc., have 
met with a great many disadvantages, 
more than they ought to, in some cases, 
and wo have felt the necessity of a pro- 
fessor of horticulture, one who would 
put us on the right track, so that a man 
might know whether, if he planted, he 
could expect to reach any results. Prof. 
Goff, of the New York Experiment Sta- 
tion, has been engaged to come to this 
State to occupy the chair of horticul- 
ture in the University of Wisconsin. 
Prof. Goff is well known, though he is a 
young man, and we are hoping for good 
results, but do not expect too 
much. Do not expect that every farmer 
ean set out apple trees and raise fruit to 



perfection, or that we can have every 
variety of fruit that is grown in New 
England; but let me tell you that a man 
who understands the business of exper- 
imenting on a right line of work and 
directing these experiments, if he is the 
right man, can accomplish far more 
than we can groping our way blindly. 

Fruits for Wisoonsin.— While Wis- 
consin is not so well favored as the 
middle States or Michigan in the raising 
of certain kinds of fruit, yet there are 
fruits that we.can raise in Wisconsin with 
a jgreafer degree of perfection than they 
can in any other State. J. M. Smith 
says there is no State in the Union that 
can raise strawberries equal in flavor 
and quality to the State of Wisconsin. 
We have to use judgment in all these 
things. Because Hiram Smith at She- 
boygan succeeds at dairying, or J. M. 
Smith at Green Bay in raising straw- 
berries, it does not follow that every 
farmer can be successful as a dairyman 
or in raising such fruit. Every man 
must do that which he . is best adapted 
for, or his land is best adapted for. 

Our fruit growers have done a good 
deal of experimenting, and so far gener- 
ally to their cost, and we have made 
progress. We have found out that we 
can raise better strawberries and better 
raspberries and better balckberries and 
just as good grapes as can be raised any 
where in the world, and I feel sure that 
the farmers of Wisconsin can raise all the 
apples they need for their own use. 
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"^^nOlRATIVE HORTICULTURE. 

By J AS. CTJBBIE, Milwaiikee, Wis. 
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rapidly developing everywhere through- 
out this country. The changed and ever 
improving appearance of our city and 
village homes assures us of this. Nearly 
every occupied lot now has its well- 
made, well-kept lawn, its handsome 
trees and shrubs and pretty flowering 
plants, and sundry other embellish- 
ments, rendering it attractive and beau- 
tiful. The country home of the city ' 
merchant is now less frequently seen 
situated in a thick forest or in a bare, 
uncultivated field. He has been obliged, 
perhaps, to take up his residence in the 
country for the benefit of his health; or 
his love of rural scenery has been the 
incentive. He delights to breathe the 
pure, bracing air of the country, and 
never tires of feasting his eyes on the 
extensive and varied landscape which 
surrounds bis pleasant home. He is a 
true lover of nature, in all her native 
and rugged grandeur; but that does not 
prevent him from employing the land- 
scape gardener's art to improve the im- 
mediate surroundings of his home. 
Some people condemn that art, because 
they consider it but an imitation of na- 
ture, and they cannot endure imitations 
of any sort, and this one in particular. 
But the true artist has really no inten- 
tion of imitating nature's works. He 
employs her materials to create scenes 
which are polished and refined, pleasing 
to the eye and adapted to the oiroum- 
stances. Under his masterly direction 
he produces effects, which, it is fair to 
say, are scarcely less natural, and oor- 
tainly are more consistent in th» Tioin- 
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ity of the home, thao any of nature's 
handiwork. Our country resident, 
therefore, who thoroughly appreciates 
the beautiful, as well as the picturesque 
in nature, and who has a keen sense of 
refinement, embellishes his home 
grounds, but is careful not to over-do his 
work. Good taste is strictly adhered to. 

Pleasures and Benefits. — I am 
grieved to find so many people, possess- 
ed, too, of more than ordinary intelli- 
gence, who are stone-blind to the pleas- 
ures and many real benefits to be derived 
from decorative horticulture. They look 
upon it as a most unwarrantable luxury, 
stDl a very good way for fools and rich 
men to put some of their surplus money 
into circulation. The cultivation of 
flowers, they say, may be fit for women 
and children, but full-grown business 
men have no business with it, and any 
one who devotes any of his time and 
talents to it is a crank, with a strong 
tendency toward softening of the brain. 
What a delusion! All of you who have 
lawns and flower gardens, I know, will 
be prepared to corroborate my assertion, 
that the pleasures and benefits to be de- 
rived from the cultivation of plants, a 
well-stocked flower garden and nice 
lawn, with trees, shrubs and flowers 
pleasingly arranged, are almost innum- 
erable and inestimable. Let me direct 
attention to one imi>ortant benefit to be 
derived from the cultivation of flowers. 
The necessary labor is light and very 
interesting. It demands attention, but 
does not impose a burden on the men- 
tal faculties; it may be made really 
nothing but amusement; and, moreover, 
is conducted out-of-doors in the clear, 
fresh air and sunshine. Is it any won- 
der, then, that it proves so often such a 
splendid tonio for invalids and weary, 
care-worn business men? I fancy I hear 
some of you farmers saying: **That 
sounds very well, and may be all right 



in the city, but of what benefit is gar- 
dening of that kind to us ? We hav» 
all the out-door exercise and labor iik 
our fields that any man can want; and 
where have we time to bother with fiow- 
ers and fine lawns?" This is nothing 
new to me. I have listened to many- 
similar arguments many a time; but I 
am still prepared to defend the art, and 
most emphatically assert that it is as 
much at home on the farm as on th» 
city lot, or in the public park, and its 
pleasures and benefits may be partici- 
pated in and enjoyed as much by the- 
farmer as by the townsman. I take my- 
stand with the greater confidence^ 
because I am assured of th& 
support of every farmer's wif^ 
and daughter, and of all thos& 
farmers whose handsome homes we Mnd 
here and there throughout the country^ 
a delight to their owners and even th& 
pride of their neighbors. 

Make Your Homes Attractive. — 
Farmers, I admonish you to make your 
homes attractive, to satisfy your wives 
and your children I We hear a great, 
deal about providing children with, 
amusements at home, that they ma^ 
have less desire to go elsewhere -to seek, 
them. Then, why not give them a nice* 
garden, and encourage them to spend, 
some of their leisure hours in it, and 
buy them a few plants and seeds, and 
let them cultivate their own flowers? 
Very few children are averse to thia 
kind of work; it is amusement to them^ 
and, as you are aware, most healthy- 
recreation. Many a very delicate boy^ 
and girl, even on the farm, have, by the> 
light work in the garden, which kept 
them employed in tho open air, beea« 
nursed up into strong and healthy meat 
and women. The city has great allure- 
ments for the farm boy. I am by no 
means opposed to his coming to town* 
for we need our Lincolns, Garfields andv 
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Rusks to man the ship of state, and we 
look to the farm for them; but we can- 
Mot afford to deplete the farm, so we 
Must offer every inducement to keep 
the boys at home Try to make your 
homes the pride of your children so 
that though they go on a visit to town, 
they may see, at least, few homes more 
Ikttractive than their own. You can 
oasUy do it; you have generally the best 
opportunities. The soil on the ordin- 
ary farm is of good quality. An acre 
devoted to the lawn is never missed 
from the farm. Labor is not an expen- 
sive item, because the work of making 
the improvements can be done at odd 
times when farm work is not pressing 
Trees, shrubs and hardy flowers, which 
are no further expense than the first 
ooet, are now very cheap. The future 
oare of the lawn involves very little labor, 
as light running lawn mowers, which the 
boys even consider as play -things, do 
the work of cutting the grass rapidly, 
and leave the lawo looking smooth and 
trim. Try it, there is nothing to lose, 
but much to gain. There is besides 
money in it. Who dcos not acknowledge 
the superior value of the farm which 
has a neat dwelling, situated on a broad 
lawn, nicely laid out ahd well cared for, 
and planted with a variety of handsome 
deciduous and evArgreen trees, artisti- 
cally located, and a few beds of pretty 
flowers as finishing touches to heighten 
the general effect — the ordinary farm 
buildings being situated some distance 
in the rear, and all the objectionable 
parts screened from view by trees and 
clumps of shrubbery; and along the side 
ef the public road, a line of hard maples 
or other equally desirable trees. All 
Other things being equal, do you not 
look on such a place as the ideal farm ? 
1 know YOU do. I do, and often wish I 
was the owner of such a farm. 
Within recent years the value of decor- 



ative horticulture has attracted the at- 
tention of several of the great railroad 
companies of this country, particularly 
those operating roads in the East. They 
employ it extensively about all the 
larger depots along the lines. Thor- 
oughly capable landscape gardeners are 
permanently employed to direct all the 
operations. All the available ground in 
the vicinity of the depots is judiciously 
and carefully laid out, and tastefully 
planted with trees, shrubs and flowers; 
and the grass is always kept short and 
green. The effect, as may easily be im- 
agined, is very pleasing to the travelers. 
This work is certainly very commend- 
able and does great credit to these oom- 
panies. 

Beautlfyinfir School Grounds.— The 
beautifying of our school grounds to 
some extent with trees and flowers is a 
question now being widely discussed. I 
deem this a subject of vital importanoe 
for many reasons, too numerous to 
mention here; I can only trust that, ere 
lonjj, we may see every school ground 
throughout the country so ornamented. 

Materials. — There is no lack of ma- 
terials to use in decorative horticulture. 
Trees, shrubs and flowering plants of 
suitable kinds are in abundance, and suf- 
ficient for the purpose, even though our 
rather severe climate precludes the cul- 
ture of many beautiful sorts. But the 
kinds we have are already so numerous, 
and the desire to use them all is so 
strong and tempting, that much wisdom 
and self-denial are required to choose 
only a suflBcient number of the most ap- 
propriate sorts for the location and space 
they are to occupy. The general ten- 
dency is to over -crowd. It is so hard to 
satisfy ourselves with one tree when one 
is sufficient for the purpose, and our 
judgment even tells us so. The love of 
flowers has that tendency even more 
strongly. While their culture is always 
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commendable, great care must be exer- 
cised in selecting them, and giving them 
their appropriate place. The flower 
garden or border is the proper place for 
a large and general assortment — a bed 
or two perhaps being sufficient to taste- 
fully embellish the lawn. 
Let me conclude hj hoping that the 



taste for decorative horticulture already 
making rapid progress, may quickly be- 
come universal, so that in the future 
every town and village lot, aud every 
country place and farm home may be 
tastefully 'adorned with fine lawns, 
handsome trees and beautiful floweriug 
shrubs and plants. 



SOILING VS PERMANENT PASTURE. 



By HOH. HIBAM SMITH, Sheboygan Eallfl, Wis. 



Innovations in Methods.— I am 
well aware of the prejudice ezistin^^, and 
the suspicion felt, towards any innova- 
tion in the old established methods of 
farming. We have all been brought up 
to regard the pasturing of animals as 
the true way to keep them through the 
summer, cutting hay mainly on which 
to winter them, and many who do not 
figure very closely, or reason very logi- 
cally, conclude that there is no better 
way of keeping animals than the way 
they were taught; but the competition 
existing in all branches of business and 
trade has forced many either to aban- 
don the work they were engaged in, or 
devise some means by which they could 
increase the productions of their farms, 
and add to the animals from which 
they received their remuneration for 
their work. 

Milch Oows Require no Exercise. 
— It occurred to me some years ago 
that soiling cattle from the green croi>s 
that grow upon the land, could be done 
with less acres than to pasture the cat- 
tle. Of course, many will think that 
this is a poor way to keep cows, and we 
2 



'often hear the objection that they 
ought to have some exercise. It has 
been satisfactorily proved, by repeated 
experiments, that an animal that chews 
a cud requires but little, if any exercise, 
and a cow that is producing milk does 
not require any exercise at all. I have 
tried it, and many others, and I think 
we are fully convinced that a cow that 
is giving milk does not need any exer- 
cise any more than a horse that works 
on a tread-power. The elaboration of 
milk is as great an exercise as the ela- 
boration of power from the feed the 
horse consumes to apply to the tread- 
power. Therefore, the next question is a 
question of money. How much more 
stock can we keep? How much more food 
can we get from an acre that is left to 
nearly mature in a proper soiling condi- 
tion, than we can to let the cows roam 
over the land? He who has watched 
the habits and characteristics of oows 
knows very well that the cow will visit 
every rod of the field she is in, and if, 
say, one animal occupies two acres, every 
foot square of that soil is tread upon 
every day that they are in the pasture. 
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should look at. In the fore part of the 
season the ground is soft, mellow, physi- 
cally all right to produce a crop. The 
frost has done its perfect work and left 
the soil in a loose condition, so that the 
crop may grow and flourish and have a 
chance to mature as nature intended; 
but if we put on every two acres a heavy 
animal, weighing from ten to sixteen 
hundred pounds, trampling over that 
ground, treading it in its soft condition, 
packing it down closely, it gets it into a 
condition where the soil can furnish 
hardly more nourishment than a stone. 
It has been packed so that it will not 
give forth fertility or moisture. A plant 
to live must have moisture, must have 
room for the roots to grow. They will 
grow, as you know, very little after the 
first of July, and consequently we almost 
universally have dry, short pastures for 
the cattle, and they soon run down in 
their production and become of very- 
little value after July or August; not so 
much because there is hot weather, but 
because the land is packed so closely 
that the plants cannot grow. There is 
not the slightest doubt that the crops 
wi}l be in better shape, if the cattle are 
kept in the barn. 

Expense of this System.— Many 
urge sincerely and honestly the great 
expense of this system; but if you will 
take your pencil and figure the expense, 
it looks so small that you are almost 
ashamed of it. One boy, seventeen or 
eighteen years old, will take a team and 
go into the field of clover, or com, or 
millet, and get sufficient in for the 
night's feed and the next morning's 
feed, and clean out the stables, and get 
it all done in half a day. After his 
milking is done, there is actually only a 
quarter of a day spent with one man, 
and his wages amount to sixty cents a 
day, if hired by the month, so that it 
costs fifteen cents to soil one hundred 
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head of cattle every day in the year. I 
donbt if it takes any longer than it used 
to do when we drove the cows out to 
pasture, and had to go out and hunt them 
up and 0ave them nothing in the barn; 
they had no inclination to come to the 
bam, they had to be driven into the 
yard, and it took a good deal of time — 
quite as much, I think, as it now takes 
to soil the entire herd. If some wealthy 
man wanted his farm well taken care of, 
and should say to me, 'Hf you will take 
this one hundred acres and twenty cows 
and take care of things properly, you 
may have all that grows on it," and an- 
other man with two hundred acres and 
eighty or one hundred cows, told me he 
would let me have the farm at halves, I 
would jump at the chance to take the 
dairy farm well equipped with a silo 
and everything, rather than to take the 
small farm and have it all. I couldn't 
afford to do it. It would give me no 
wages. An acre of land will produce 
more feed for summer feed than the 
beet two acres of meadow in Wisconsin* 

To Double the Farm's Beceipts. 
—Here is an opportunity, with the sys- 
tem of the silo, to double the receipts 
of the farm. As many again cows can 
be kept at very little more expense, a 
few hired men more, but no increase of 
teams or farm machines— scarcely any 
additional expense except a little more 
hired help, and the vast increase in the 
production will warrant four times the 
expense it will cost. Com put in the 
silo makes a great deal better feed than 
hay, and makes as good butter as ever 
was made in June, and the change from 
summer to winter dairying costs almost 
nothing. It may be done gradually; the 
oost is nothing, and there is all the time 
an increase of production. 

Now, if you can, by adopting these 
methods, throw aside your old prejudices 
and quit reading accounts of the census 



reports of the grass crop, you will find 
it will pay; it will figure in your bank 
account. I have sometimes, in an early 
day, wintered in the lumber woods, tak- 
ing a cow along and keeping her ten or 
twelve weeks, never out of the stall 
and never producing better. Prof. 
Daniels, at the University, has for 
years, put a new milch cow in the stable 
from November till May, and the exper- 
iments have proved that the cow does 
not need exercise; she will produce more 
without it than with it. There is a con- 
stant loss when cattle are traveling over 
the pasture looking for something to 
eat. 

About my Silo. — Somebody has 
asked about the silo. My first silo I fil- 
led with corn, and fed to ten cows in the 
barn. I filled the silo from less than 
three acres, and kept ten cows over the 
winter, and three cows until the last of 
August BO as to see what the effect 
would be in the production of milk in the 
winter. They were confined in a small 
dry yard; there is a shed in the yard, 
and water from a spring, running 
through a pipe. They had plenty of 
water and all the ensilage they could 
eat, and eight pounds of bran. We fed 
a little hay, but they did't care for it; 
therefore I fed the cows all winter until 
the last of August without any other 
feed, practically, but ensilage and wheat 
middlings or bran. 



Blsonssion. 

Mr. Sherman. — Is it practical to feed 
ensilage the year around? 

Mr. Smith.— I am satisfied that it is 
practical, although I would give a 
change — different kinds of ensilage, a 
little clover, and a little com, and always 
a little dry hay, if they care for it. The 
milk from those cows was weighed and 
computed against the milk of ihree oth- 
er cows running in the pasture, and 
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they did equally well and only ate what 
fa^rew on one acre, whereas the three in 
the pasture ate what fsrrew on six acres. 
That is the nractical result of the ezperi- 
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grasses could be found in the field. I 
visited that farm last year, and asked 
the farmer how the permanent pasture 
turned out, and he said: *^It is no good; 
you can go and see it." It had proved 
a failure, ' comparatively, and while I 
was there, in October, I am satisfied 
that one cow would eat all that grew on 
six acres, and it could not be depended 
on to keep up the flow of milk. We 
have still to find out that there ever was 
such a thing as a permanent pasture 
except from native grass or the June and 
white clover. Of course, pastures can 
be improved by fertilizing, and made to 
produce a good deal more than they 
otherwise would, but they cannot be 
made to produce more than one-half, if 
the cows are allowed to travel over 
them. 

Prof. Noeth— You are aware that 
there are permanent pastures in Eng- 
land and Scotland? 

Mb. Smith. — Yes, but I doubt if there 
is one of them which can produce any- 
where near as much as a soiling crop, 
for the reasons I have stated. In France 
they seem to be aware of that fact, and 
although they allow their cows to crop 
the grass from the field, yet they have 
a long frame on wheels, the cows are put 
in stanchions and the wheels are rolled 
up until they eat just within their reach 
and then they are wheeled along farth- 
er. They can't tramp and waste the 
pasture, nor can they waste their sub- 
stance in extra exercise. This, however, 
is not what I understand by pasture 
where cattle range at large. 

Mk. Gordon.— Don't you think that 
cows need a good deal of sunshine? 

Mr. Smith. — Yes, I think they do. If 
you have a good, dry yard, perfectly 
adapted to the business, they can get 
just as much sunshine as there is. Of 
course, we don't keep the oows in the 
stable every minute. 
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Mb. Kellogg.-— Why do you jjive your 
cows warm water in the winter? 

Mr. Smith. — Because we think we 
save a little feed, and I don't know as 
we are certain about that. The experi- 
ments don't quite back it up. Chemists 
told us that it. required the expenditure 
of food to heat water that was down to 
forty degrees up to ninety -eight or one 
hundred, as the cow must have it. I 
think the main reason we have adopted 
the warm water is that we think we save 
some food, and the cows certainly appear 
to enjoy it. They drink more of it, 
and if they give a little more 
milk, even if it don't make any more 
butter, we get a few more pounds of 
milk, at any rate. 

Mb. Brooks. — Do you cut up your 
corn that you feed in the summer? 

Mr. Smith. — ^No, I do not, unless it is 
past the roasting stage, but I take it 
green from the field when I feed it 
whole. 

Mr. MoKebrow.— Do you think you 
ought to deprive the cows of exercise? 

Mr. Smith. — They seem to enjoy them- 
selves. You see, a cow will chew her 
cud six hours every day, if she is prop- 
erly fed, and it is about as hard work ^ 
chewing gum. 

Question.— Do you think the vitality 
will continue in their progeny from 
generation to generation, if deprived of 
exercise? 

Mb. Smith.— I never was a man to 
look into futurity, but I don't know 
of any reason why it should not improve 
them. 

Mb. Hoxie.— Do you allow your corn 
to wilt before you draw it in? 

Mb. Smith.— We cut it in the morn- 
ing and let it wilt. 

Question.— Do you feed your cows 
ensilage before or after milking? 

Mb. Smith.— Either way, both ways, 
I feed two feeds a day of ensilage. 



Mb. Kellogg. — Is the idea of South - 
em corn being the best going out, by ex- 
periment? 

Mr. Smith. — I have seen no results 
bearing upon that. I do not think there 
have been satisfactory experiments on 
the subject. I have always been satis- 
fied with it. The stalk is tender and 
juicy, and we can raise more com on the 
acre of that kind than any other kind. 
I have made ensilage of four or five dif- 
ferent kinds. As I say, I raise mainly B. 
& W. com, but in order to begin filling 
the silo early, I raise some of the Wis- 
consin White Dent, which has a very 
heavy crop; there will be fourteen or 
fifteen tons on the acre, generally, and 
it makes very good ensilage. It ears 
pretty well, and we can get to work at 
least about two weeks or ten days earlier 
than we can on the B. & W. 

Mb. Louis. — During this winter I have 
listened to the dairymen at the various 
institutes, and there seems to be an idea 
in our State that the com must be al- 
most in a matured state to go into the 
siio for food for the cows. From a 
breeder's standpoint, I think that in 
time it will become dangerous to the 
breeding qualities of the animals. What 
I call mature is what I call ripe. 

Mb. Smith. — I have seen some very 
bad effects from corn getting ripe and 
being fed. One man at Oshkosh had 
read that the corn should wilt three 
days after being matured. Then he 
read that it was better to let it stand in 
the shock, and he did that and the con- 
sequence was that his corn was hard 
and dry; it did not have moisture enough 
to heat up to the proper degree and he 
nearly lost his crop. My impression is 
that when it is in the roasting stage, 
jast big enough as we pick it to eat our- 
selves, it is just in the right condition 
for the cow. I don't think we ought to 
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use our cows much worse than we use 
ourselves. 

Mr. Chaffee.— Can you get the B. & 
W. corn in your locality to the roasting 
stage before it freezes? 

Mr. Smith.— I have never had any 
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came out ahead. We kept it up untU 
we were obliged to cut up the corn. 

Mr. Fleming.— At any time when you 
were feeding the big corn had it got to 
its best? 

A Gentleman.— Yes, the last experi- 
ment, particularly. I watched it very 
carefully. Do not understand me that 
we got the same amount of pounds 
from the sweet corn per rod that we did 
from the large corn. I estimated tho 
difference in the weight of the two 
pieces was from twenty to twenty-fivo 
per cent. This was for soilage, you un- 
derstand, not for ensilage. 

Mr. Kellogg.— Mr. Smith, how muck 
seed did you use? . 

Mr. Smith.— I used about eight to ten 
quarts of seed to the acre, and planted 
with a horse drill, dropping one kernel 
every ten inches, and the rows are 
three and a half feet apart. It is thor- " 
oughly cultivated with a disc harrow 
before planting; then it is planted about 
one and a half inches deep, in rows as 
straight as a man will drive a horse, 
which is generally straight enough. As 
soon as that is done, and sometimes 
before, the team follows with a smooth- 
ing harrow that is kept going every day 
or two, until the corn is up four or five 
inches. Then the cultivator is started, 
one or two inches deep if we can ar- 
range it, and that is kept going until 
the com shades the ground; then tho 
weeds don't bother any more. I plant 
one kernel, because, especially in our 
latitude, four do not do as well. If four 
are planted in one place, four sets of 
roots start out in competition with each 
other to get what moisture they can 
reach, while it is in that delicate condi- 
tion striving for life. I have sometimes 
made the remark that it is no more sen- 
sible or philosophical to plant four ker- 
nels in a hole than to plant four apple 
trees in the same hole. 
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Mr. Wagneb. — When you are soiling, 
do you feed in the open yards in raoks 
or in the man^rer in the stable? 

Mb. Smith. — I never feed the cows 
anywhere except in the manger, and 
only twice a day. 

Capt. Enos. — I would like to ask as 
to the relative merits cf the large B. &. 
W. com and the Evergreen corn, x)oint 
for point, ton for ton, in the same stage 
of maturity. 

Mr. Smith. — There are investigations 
in progress at the Experiment Station 
on that i)oint. It requires a great deal 
of patient work, which has to be dupli- 
cated several times to be reliable, but 
the work is being prosecuted there. 

Capt Enos.--I will state that my old 
Scotch farmer and myself have arrived 
at the conclusion that we plant no more 
of the big com, that is after three years' 
trial. We have concluded to fall back 
on the sweet corn alone for soiling pur- 
poses. 

Mb. Smith. — I think Capt. Enos will 
fool away two or three years* time, but 
he will have to give it up. Eight years 
ago I thought and talked just as he does 
now; I went around and harvested 
about eight tons of Evergreen sweet 
com, and got from sixteen to twenty 
tons of the other, and forty -five pounds 
of the big corn makes a pretty good 
daily ration for a cow, and especially a 
Jersey cow, through the winter. The 
difference in the amount greatly over- 
shadows the supposed better quality. 

Mr. Gordon. — ^The last experiment, 
published by the Experiment Station of 
the State of Minnesota give us experi- 
ments with three crops of corn, as to the 
nutritive value from the silo. Prof. 
Porter groups the corn as to nutritive 
value in this way: First of all in nutri- 
tive value, the dents; second the flints, 
and third the sugars. Among the dents, 
first, the B. & W., in the roasting stage; 



second, B. & W., in an immature stage; 
third, the Pride of the North in the 
roasting or glazed stage; then one flint 
comes in as an accident, then comes in 
the rest of the dents, including almost all 
of the Southern and Western dents. 
Then comes the group of flints, and last 
of all comes the Evergreen, and Stowell's 
Evergreen is almost at the lowest point 
among the sugars, and Prof. Porter re- 
cognized very clearly that that range 
applied particularly to the Northern 
States. 

Capt. Ends.— That is for ensilage -pur- 
poses, not soiling? 

Mr. Smith. — I think they are practi- 
cally the same. 

Mr. Rook.— I have raised B. & W. 
corn for summer feeding and for ensi- 
lage for several years and found it very 
profitable, when my neighbors had 
nothing to feed their cows, and it was 
easy to induce a great many to plant a 
little for summer use. After the first 
season they would nearly all say: **I 
will never raise that corn again; I don't 
want to handle that great stuff. " But I 
don't find it so hard to handle. 

Mr. Sherman. — How do you cut the 
com ready for the machine, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smith.— I cut it with a Champion 
self-raking reaper. 

Capt. Ends.— Do you keep all the 
sweeps on? 

Mr. Smith. — Yes, they act as reels. 
The ordinary rake isn't heavy enough 
and at first we put a man behind with 
a garden rake to help the rake, but it 
occurred to me that if we weighted that 
rake it would be all right, so we weight- 
ed it with a bar of iron, and had no 
further trouble. It will not do to have 
new knives on the sickle bar, they 
should be worn off short; it will break a 
new knife; old blades are just the thing. 
A good deal of my corn was thirteen and 
fourteen feet high, and we had no trou- 
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ble in raking it ofif. It does not come 
off quite in the nice gavels like grain, 
but it is easily picked up; let it lie in 
any shape. Single stalks will weigh from 

4u^«.^ +^ «: -"nds. We have two poles 

on a bolster in front, 
under the bolster, so it 
^h to clear the ground, 
over on the pole, and 
laded. I have heard a 
lat it is impossible to 
but you put a good 



team on an old Champion reaper, take 
one row at a time and drive a good fast 
walk, and the trouble all passes away. 

Mr. Sherman.— I visited Mr. Fargo, 
at Lake Mills, and he tells me he raised 
B & W. corn seventeen feet high. I 
don't see how you could cut that with a 
reaper. 

Mr. Smith.— It doesn't make any dif- 
ference about the height of it. The end 
strikes the ground and drags it off; but 
there is practically no difficulty. 



iL EXPERIENCE WITH ENSILAGE. 

rELDOH VAN KIRK, Winnebago County, Wis. 
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as the silo should be recovered from 
among the projects of the millionaire 
farmer, and brought within the easy 
reach of any man who has a grain of 
energy that he cares to exert in that di- 
rection. 

The Silo Simplified.— Plans for 
building and methods of filling and 
emptying, once thought to be im- 
I)eratively necessary, that practically 
placed it beyond the reach of the aver- 
age farmer, are now known to be use- 
less, and worse than useless. Year by 
year the whole matter has been simpli- 
fied, the cost reduced and the produc- 
tion improved. For example, we were 
told, only two years ago, that the lining 
must be of planed, matched floor boards, 
at a cost of from $18.00 to $22.00 per M., 
and most of us believed it. In our own 
experience we were unable to get that 
grade when we built, so put in common 
lumber at $11.00, and saved our money 
by it. For all practical purpoeee we find 
it just as good. 
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The Bouna Silo.— We have no heei- 
tancy in predicting that the orthodox 
silo of the future will be round. It is 
easy to compute that this plan will still 
further reduce the cost, and will eflfec- 
tuailydoaway with the corners, where 
nine-tenths of all our losses occur. 
Those having buildings or parte of 
buildings which they wish to utilize may 
devise some way of rounding the corners 
and thus secure the same results; but I 
am of the opinion that a radical change 
from the old plan of building square 
comers is necessary to obviate the diffi- 
culty. 

It may be excusable on the plan of 
thoughtlessness in the man who hires 
all his chores done, to locate his silo 
across the barn-yard from the stables, 
but he will pay dear enough for it in the 
end. 

The Crop to be Depended On.— 
The question that seems to us most im- 
peratively to demand the attention of 
enailoists at present is that of the crop 
to be depended on. Prof. Henry says 
that red clover and corn are the crops 
that the farmers had best fall down and 
worship and not be running off after 
strange Gods. Our silo has been filled 
two seasons, both with the large south- 
ern ensilage corn. A year ago last sum- 
mer, on account of the drouth, it proved 
to be the beet thing we could have 
planted. We were so well pleased with 
the large growth that it made when 
other varieties were a comparative fail- 
ure, that we made the mistake of de- 
pending entirely upon it the past seasoni 
notwithstanding the cold, backward 
spring made it impossible to begin 
planting before the middle of May. 

Pillinfif.— The first year, having given 
up all hope of seeing any ears, we com- 
menced filling the last week in August, 
and without waiting for the corn to wilt. 
The result was sour ensilage. Later on 



ears made their appearance, and before 
the last of it was in, they had nearly 
reached the glazing stage. 

In feeding it out, we found that on 
the top sweet, and very much better 
than that put in first. 

This year, thinking to ' improve by 
last year's i x -crience, we waited until 
the last week in September before 
commencing. Within a week from the 
time we began, the frost came, and the 
general appearance of the corn field re- 
minded one of the cedar swamps of Pesh- 
tigo, killed, but not consumed, by the 
great fire of 1871. Had we possessed 
the good common sense that it would 
seem any granger ought to have, we 
would have rushed it into the pits at 
once; but that erroneous idea that each 
successive day's filling must remain un- 
covered until it reached a certain heat 
had possession of ns, and unable to 
bring ourselves to a point where we dare 
go against the doctor's orders, we 
took it slow and let the leaves dry up, 
except as we were able to prevent their 
doing so by cutting the corn and throw- 
ing it into large gavels, five or six of 
which would make a load. Dry 
weather followed, or heavy losses might 
have resulted from that method of 
handling. 

Slow Filling not Necessary.— I 
have come to be most emphatically of 
the opinion that slow filling is not nec- 
essary to the making of sweet ensilage; 
that much more depends upon the crop 
having come to maturity before being 
put in, than upon any particular method 
of filling. 

Planting Native Oom.— Our plan 
for this year is to plant a part of our 
acreage to some native varieties, some- 
thing that we can begin on early, and 
thus get through if possible before frost 
comes. We shall, of course, not get as 
many tons per acre, but we hope that 
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what we lose in quantity will be partly 
made up in quality. The fellow who, 
day after day, will handle the B. & W. 
corn and not stop occasionally to wond- 
er if the water he is lugging round is 
really charged with anything of very 
great feeding value has more muscle 
than brain. 

Ooverinfir not Necessary— Per- 
haps in regard to no other matter oon- 
cerning the silo has so many erroneous 
theories been entertained, and one after 
another been exploded, as in the matter 
of the cover. Since the time when it 
was thought necessary to put on one- 
half a ton of weight to pvery of ton en- 
silage, we have learned that it is not abso- 
lutely necessary to put on anything, 
and while economy may dictate that it 
is better to put on a foot or so of out 
straw, green marsh grass, or something 
of the sort, rather than to sacrifice that 
amount of ensilage, yet no fears of any 
extensive loss need be entertained if no 
cover at all is provided. 

The past season we expended a good 
deal of energy tramping the cover for the 
purpose of making it follow closely after 
the ensilage, as it settled, and thus ex- 
clude the air. We were somewhat 
surprised on opening it, to find as 
much mould as we did, but have since 
figured out that the only result of our 
tramping was to shatter the otherwise 
air-tight blanket of mould that kind 
nature was forming in that buckwheat 
straw, and in so doing let the air through 
and necessitated the forming of another 
layer underneath. 



Dlsciuslon. 
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ing ensilage to sheep and oows and 
horses. 

Mb. McICerrow. — On the Sherman 
farm, Springbrook, they have been 
using ensilage for several years; also the 
Messrs. Brewer, who are large sheep 
feeders, and they all tell me ensilage is 
giving good results in feeding sheep. 
Prof. Cook, of Michigan, tells me he has 
had fine results in the same line, and I 
have failed to meet any sheep feeder 
who has been dissatisfied with it. 

Mr. KEiiLOGo. — I put in a silo last 
year; I have been feeding two horsed a 
bushel apiece, once a day. I have been 
feeding one brood mare, one driving horse 
and two colts, and we give them tHat 
which is not the best, taken out of the 
comers, and they like it and are doing 
well on it. 

Mb. Thom.— I have a horse which 1 
cured of the heaves this winter with en- 
silage. It has had the heaves for four 
or five years, and has had ensilage and 
oat straw exclusively during the entire 
winter and to all appearances there are 
now no signs of its having the heaves. It 
has been in harness nearly every day 
this winter. 

Mr. Hoxis. — I think there is quite an 
important point in filling the silo — 
rushing it in. We have been taught 
heretofore to put it in one day and wait 
two or three days for it to heat up. It 
seems to me that it is a very important 
fact to know that if we get caught with 
a frosted field of corn we can put on 
men and get it in quickly, before it 
spoila 

Mb. FxviLiiE. — More than half of my 
ensilage was put in after the com froze. 
It caught our common Dent corn pretty 
badly, but did not affect the B. <fe W', 
standing side by side. The B. k W. was 
perfectly green, and the leaves of the 
other caught it. We commenced filling 
the silo and had a hard frost two weeks 
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afterward, killing eyerything, even the 
B. & W. We hurried it into the biIo, 
and the ensilage from the last is sweeter 
and better than the first that we put in. 
If it had rained, however, during the 
time, I have no doubt we should have 
had a poor mess of stuff. I don't think 
the frost did it any harm. There was 
no frost in the first that we put in; it 
was perfectly green. In the corners 
there was quite a difference in the qual- 
ity from that in the middle. It was not 
rotten, but it was vastly more acid. 

Mr. Hibak Smith. — I think if the 
corn is just in the roasting stage, that 
there is no sort of trouble about filling 
the silo as rapidly as we please. In fact, 
it was thoroughly tested last year at the 
experiment farm. You will notice, in 
the bulletin of Prof. Henry, that he fill- 
ed it in one day fourteen feet deep. The 
corn was cut and put in as soon as they 
could do it. I think if it is all filled in 
one day, it will heat up. There is air 
enough carried in with the feed as it 
passes from the carrier into the pit to 
heat it up. Very green corn, of course, 
would not do so well. 

Mb. Thom.— I know a silo holding 
three hundred tons of com say in the 
roasting stage, filled four feet at each 
filling, heating to one hundred and 
twenty. That silo does not contain a 
pound of ensilage that any stock will 
eat; it is as black as your hat, all the 
way though, and I would like to know 
what is the matter with it?* 

Mr. Smith.— Do you know whether 
the pit was made properly — was it air- 
tight? 

Mr. Thom.— It is as well made a silo 
as I know. It is inside the barn; it is 
made of two thicknesses of matched 
lumber, with tarred paper between. 
The com was out from the stalk. 

Mb. Smith. — ^I don't know of any rea- 
■OXL It IB one among a thousand in- 



stances. The great majority of silos 
that are filled come out perfect, and I 
find the corners will come out as good 
as the rest, if before filling the second 
day they are pitched out, and the heated 
ensilage frpm the center pitched into 
each comer, where it is colder. 

Mr. Sawyer. — Had the silo spread 
any? 

Mb. Thom.— No sir. There is one 
point that I should stat«. The man fill- 
ed the silo from top to bottom without 
going near the inside. It was not spread 
or tramped at all. It was filled in the 
center of the silo. 

Mr. Fleming. — I can readily see from 
that statement one of the reasons for 
the ensilage being in the condition you 
say it was. Being simply pitched into 
the silo, and not evenly distributed in 
regard to the heft of it, the lighter por- 
tion of the ensilage* dropped near the 
wall from the carrier, w^hile the heavier 
portion, of course, was thrown over and 
settled much more than the other. The 
fine portions did not have sufficient 
weight to pack, and, of course, left 
spaces through which the air passed and 
penetrated the whole mass. 

Mb. Thom.— We visited Mr. Byron 
Snyder's silo, and saw where the ensi- 
lage had drawn away from the walls. 

Mr. Pepper. — If the gentleman's 
silo had been built like mine, I don't 
think that would have happened. I 
made mine about two inches smaller on 
the bottom than on top, and as it settled 
it always got harder instead of loose. 

Mr. Gordon. — I saw on the farm of 
Mr. Morgan Manuel, perfect clover en- 
silage. I asked him how he did it; He 
said that he cut the clover when the top 
blossoms w^ere brown and the lower part 
of the stalk was a little woody; cut it 
after the dewwiwoff, and put it in 
straight, without cutting or any further 
work; kept it thoroughly distributed. 
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and then weighted it a little with plank 
and other weight, just sufficient to over- 
come the natural tendency of hay not to 
settle. It was the most perfect article 
of food I ever saw in my life, rather 
brown and green; had not any of the 
Limburger smell that clover ensilage gen- 
erally has. He says the secret of clover 
ensilage is in putting it in in exactly that 
stage. I saw one silo where the clover 
had been put in alternately with corn 
and not cut, but the clover smelt like 
Limburger cheese; the com was all 
right. 

Mr. Hodson.— We put some in this 
year, and cut it and it is a perfect suc- 
cess. Since we began to feed it, the herd 
has gained about two pounds a day. I 
venture to prophesy that some day not 
far off all intelligent dairymen will put 
up half of their ensilage in clover. 

Mb. Sherman. — I have had bad luck. 
I put in five jags of clover. It was not 
very good clover; it was a little past the 
green stage, rather getting ripe. 
It did not heat up satisfactori- 
ly. I dampened it and tramped it, 
and made a square billet of wood and 
pushed it down, but still I haven't any- 
thing very satisfactory. 

Mr. Faville. — I filled the silo with 
clover two years ago, and it was very 
satisfactory. I haven't filled it since 
for the very good reason that we haven't 
had any clover. Our cows ate it very 
greedily, and gave milk on it just about 
as they would eating green grass. 

Mr. Sherman.— I filled my silo be- 
cause I wanted some of the protein 
these men are talking about at the ex- 
periment station. I do not believe 
the hogs will touch it, but I am sure 
the cows will eat it when they can. 

Mb. Thom.— Is there a man present 
who owns a silo who wishes he had the 
money back that it took to build it. I 
would like to see the hands of those who 



own silos. I see twenty-two. That's 
pretty fair for a beginning. 

Mr. Gortx>n — I would like to have 
the money back from mine, so that I 
could build a larger one. I believe that 
the secret of all this matter rests large- 
ly in furnishing one's mind first with a 
theory — the correct theory of ensilage. 
We have been talking broad. It is very 
useful to get the practical side of the 
question presented, with all the mis- 
takes and all the successes of the silo, 
but I believe we must get firmly into 
our minds the complete theory of ensi- 
lage so as to be able on our own farms 
to meet the accidents and incidents 
that we have to meet and never have 
seen before It was a new thing for me 
to get up in the morning and find all my 
corn frosted and not a bushel in the 
silo, but Edward Fries' little book, that 
costs fifty cents, gives you the theory 
based on the natural law of what ensi- 
lage is, that you may meet those emer- 
gencies very easily by exercising com- 
mon sense. For instance, I found that 
the corn had dried up one-third of the 
way one year. I was puzzled to know 
what to do, but Fries' book set me right 
about it, without having to look through 
one hundred speeches of practical men. 
I believe you had better, all of yon, send 
for this book, which is the only book in 
the English or French language that 
gives completely the theory of x>ractical 
ensilage. It is Edward Fries' book, 
sold for fifty cents by the Wbbtkr:* 
Farmer Company, Madison, Wis. 

Mr. Keljjoqq, — I put up a silo last 
season and filled it with B. & W. com. 
The lower leaves had yellowed for 
three feet on the stem, but it is com- 
ing out very satisfactorily, exoept the 
corners. The boards on the inside 
were unplaned, and that is where I 
think I missed it; I shall probably have 
to put on a third thickness of boards, and 
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planed boards up and down- I am 
Batifltied that it pays, even for twelve 
head of stock. 

Mb. Thom.— Dont put the boards up 
and down, for the reason that if two 
boards are set up this way, you have a 
chimney that runs clear to the bottom 
of your silo, to let the air through the 
whole length of it. If you put it the 
other wpy, the only chance for the air 
to come in is at the top. 

Mr. KKLiiOOG.— Would you put in an- 
other thickness of paper before you put 
in that third lining of boards? 

Mb. Smith.— I think, to make a sure 
thing, I would put in a thickness of pa- 
per, and then put cheap shingles laid 
six inches to the weather, the same as 
yoa do on thereof. Last year I built a 
silo with cheap cull boards outside and 
in, and then the shingles. It cost only 
half as much as common lumber. The 
ensilage kept as perfectly as in any other 
silo I ever saw. 

Cap't. Ends.— I would like to hear 
what Mr. Hodson can tell us on the 
Bubject of uncut ensilage. 

Mb. Hodsok. — There is one point I 
make against cutting ensilage corn. We 
don't cut ours, and there is less waste in 
the comers. In our silo you won't find 
three inches of waste, and the outside 
ifl perfect. When you till with whole 
com, the heat drives to the outside and 
comes up and keeps it sweet. Another 
thing: It is natural for a cow to chew 
her food, and it mixes better with her 
feed when she eats it. All scientific 
men tell us that if it is mixed thorough- 
ly it helps digestion. The machinery of 
the cow's stomach is called on, having 
this stringy stuff in it. Everything that 
is swallowed passes into the' first stom- 
ach, and there is somewhat of a sifting 
process. If she takes her food cut, more 
particles pass through unchanged than 
if it is fed to her uncut. We have tried 



repeated experiments, changed cows 
back and forth, and we find they always 
produce the most on uncut feed. I have 
noticed in killing cattle that if we feed 
corn-meal, say, and mix it with uncut 
food, it is thoroughly mixed in the rum- 
inant, and you will find pieces two inches 
long in the manifold; if you kill that 
cow six hours after she is fed, you will 
find the food pretty well sifted out. The 
cow needs to have long, fibrous feed so 
88 to sift it finer. I find also a great 
difference in the droppings of cattle. I 
have found corn-stalks in the cow's 
fourth stomach an inch long, and hay 
also. We have proved to our satisfac- 
tion that the large com is not the corn 
for our cows; we must have the small 
corn. We tried the cows last year back 
and forth, and they would come back to 
the small corn every time. I am satis- 
fied I can get net profits of forty to fifty 
cents a ton more in uncut corn than in 
cut. 

Mb. Thom.— Do you have to carry it 
in your arms to the cows? 

Cap't. Enos. — They carry it by rail- 
roads. They do things by clock-work over 
there. 

Mb. Hodson.— I told at the institute 
last year that we could take whole en- 
silage out of the silo and feed to 27 
cows inside of seven minute& 

Mb. Shebman. — I wish Cap't Enos 
would tell us the cost of the contrivance 
by which Mr. Hodson feeds bis cattle 
so nicely. 

Cap't. Ends.— I thing it may cost 
about $25. Mr. Hodson built his all 
himself. There is an alley between the 
two rows of cows about three and a half 
or four feet wide, and about forty feet 
long. At one end of the alley is the 
silo. The door of the silo opens right 
in front of the alley. He has built an 
elevated railroad, or rather he has taken 
, bam door wheels and builta platform 
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that runB right along within three or four 
tnohes of the floor, and right up 
against the door of hie silo. He takes 
his ensilage and loads it upon that plat- 
form, and when he has enough to feed 
his stock, he starts off, and as he goes 
along throws it to the cattle on either 
side till he gets to the other end, forty 
feet away, and the cattle are fed. I 
haven't any doubt at all that Mr. Hodson 
can feed his herd of twenty -seven head 
of cattle in seven minutes, and no1> 
hustle around very rapidly either. It is 
one of the most ingenious and nicely ar- 
ranged stables that I ever saw. He 
waters his stock on the same principle. 
He runs the water right in front of each 
row of cattle, so that his stock is water- 
ed and fed in about ten minutes. 

Mr. GoRDOiT.— I would like to 
advise anybody who thinks of putting 
in an overhead railroad to feed cattle 
not to go to the regular dealers, makers 
of packing house railroads. I have one 



hundred and thirty-flve f eet of overhead 
railroad track. I found that it would 
have cost me about $225 to have that 
work put up, if I put it into the hands 
of the padcer people, but by putting 
an iron wagon tire on the end, with 
couplings made at the blacksmith's shop, 
having my bails made at the blacksmith's 
shop, I got my one hundred and thirty- 
five feet of railroad track, to feed the 
entire herd and take care of all the traffic 
in the barn, for forty-five dollars. I 
believe now I shall put in two tracks 
behind, to cross so as to carry the man- 
ure out of the barn and dump it, and I 
believe the two tracks for the manure 
with crossings, Slc^ can be put in at 
forty dollars. On my track a child can 
push a oar that is full of ensilage to 
feed fifty head of cattle. I believe it is 
a great saving of labor; I believe one 
man can feed one hundred cattle in less* 
time than three men can otherwise. 



THE PROFITS OF DAIRY FARMING. 



By 8. A. OEBHOH, Waukesha County, Wia 



Dairymen Should be MoreBzckot. 
—In this time of depression in all 
branches of trade, when profits are very 
small in all kinds of business, even when 
large amounts of capital are invested, 
when competition is so brisk that there 
iBeems to be an overproduction of almost 
everything, the question naturally arises 
as to whether there is any profit in dairy- 
ing, and if so, what are some of the 
methods necessary for dairymen to pur- 
sue in order to secure it? 

The trouble with two-thirds of our 



dairymen is that they do not know 
what the income from their cows is, 
neither do they have any idea of the year- 
ly cost of keeping a cow. They seem to 
think that all they have to do is to labor 
hard sixteen hours out of twenty-four, 
and trust in Providence to make the 
balance oome out on the right side of 
the sheet at the close of the year, a task 
which she seems utterly unable or un- 
willing to perform. 

To Whom Failures are I>ue.~It is 
the fashion now-a-days to lay nearly all 
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failaiea in dairying to the scrub cow, 
and doubtless she deserves nearly all the 
abuse she gets; but I think far more of 
the failures can be traced to the scrub 
man who feeds and cares for her. The 
best dairy herd in this county would 
soon degenerate into scrubs if they were 
fed scrub rations by a scrub dairyman. 

The Successful Dairymaji— Must 
know how to select and breed good 
cows; he must also know how to feed, 
handle and intelligently care for them. 
If he is manufacturing the product him- 
self, he must know how to produce a 
first-class article and be salesman 
enough to find a first-class market for 
•it. His maternal ancestor may have 
made the best butter he ever ate, and 
the best keeping butter; but he must 
remember that times and tastes change, 
and he will do well to keep up with the 
times and try to tickle the palate of the 
man he sells to. He must know how to 
produce the largest amount of good, 
nutritious food on the smallest amount 
of land, and how to preserve it in the 
best and most economical manner. As 
he cannot produce all the different kinds 
of feed he will require, he must know 
when, where and how to buy the bal- 
ance. 

Of one thing he need have no fear, 
and that is the loss of fertility of his 
farm if the manure from his cows is 
properly saved and applied; and as time 
pass<)8 I think he will not find this to be 
one of the least of the items of profit. 

Profit and Loss in Dairyinff.— 
While there is a profit for some dairy- 
men, many are making sad failures. In 
a series of papers written for Hoard's 
Dairyman, by C. W. Jennings, entitled 
a *'Cow Census," giving the statistics of 
the dairy business of the town of Ellis- 
burg, Jefferson County, N. Y., some 
light is thrown on this dark subject. 
Jefferson County is one of the oldest 



dairy counties in New York, and stands 
third in the State in regard to the num- 
ber of cows kept. Following are some 
of the figures of this census: 

Number dairymen interviewed 867 

Number of cows kept 6,607 

Average mimber cows per dairy 16 

Lowest average gross eamingSf herd of 

10. per cow $18.10 

Highest average gross earnings, herd of 

5, per cow fSl.OO 

Average gross earnings per cow $81 .74 

Average estimate oi cost of keep per 

cow $86.80 

Average loss per cow $4.66 

Totalloss on 6.507 cows $24,480.00 

Of the whole number of cows re- 
ported, 70 per cent, failed to bring in 
enough to pay for the cost of their keep^ 
while of the remaining 30 per cent., 20 
per cent, did not bring in enough over 
the cost of keep to pay their owners for 
the time spent in caring for them. This 
would leave 10 per cent, of all the cows 
kept in that township that were paying 
a net profit to their owners; or, while 10 
men in every hundred were making a 
profit in dairying, 20 were just about 
holding their own, and 70 were losing 
money. 

A curious fact shown by this census 
was that very little grain or mill-stuff 
was fed to these cows, and the ones who 
fed the smallest amounts of these feeds 
were always the ones showing the small- 
est incomes, and that where money was 
invested in this kind of feed, it was 
given back by the cows with interest at 
the rat^ of 500 per cent. This convinc- 
es me in this case that there were more 
scrub dairymen than scrub cows. 

Dair3rizifir in Waukesha County.— 
Waukesha County, I think, can show 
more good dairymen to the square mile 
than that down east town. Let me 
give you a few figures as to what we are 
doing around here. First, let me give 
you a few conclusions arrived at by look- 
ing over the report of the Waukesha 
Butter and Cheese Factory for 1888. 
This factory paid out over $22,000 last 
year to its patrons, and now that it 
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seems to be established on a paying 
basis, there is no reason whj it should 
-^uch larger patronage, 
average price paid by 
the year was 93.3o. per 
average price paid was 
an 80c per owt.; the 
price paid $1,086 per 
these men received the 
cwt. for the same 
a difference of nearly 
the year, in favor of 
nished the most milk 
rth the most money, 
, and I think we are 
^8 now about as cheap- 
7 them through our 
?his 29o. per cwt. can 
is case as one of the 
rming, and the reason 
a profit was because 
bing to sell when the 
^erstocked. 

do not Lie.— A few 
at some of our Individ- 
doing may be of inter- 
ns give the gross eam- 
L888. In each case the 
with two dollars for 
here butter was made 
k5. per cwt., was allowed 
iue of skim-milk. No 
lade for whey where 
to a cheese factory, 
lan sells a ton of milk 
sells $2.43 worth of 
and phosphoric acid, 
ctures the ton of milk 
dlls that, he sells about 
1 of these valuable fer- 
per ton I think would 
any whey I ever saw. 



ross receipts 
per cow. 

$49,001 

49.66 1 Delivered milk 

56.43 f to factory. 

fl9.»rj 



6 16 eO.OOISold cream in 

6 88 eO.OOf MUwaukee. 

7 19 ^ 68.001 

9 ao W ii^ad® ^"^^^ 

10 19 !.' 84.eoJ 

Here are 10 dairies that average over 
20 cows each. The average earnings 
per cow are $64.47. Most of these 
dairymen know very nearly the yearly 
cost of keeping a cow as they keep them. 
Taking an average of their figures, I 
think $35 per cow would be about the 
cost of feed for a year. Now, if we add 
$10 for the cost of caring for her for a 
year, then $45 is about the point where 
we may begin to figure the net profit. If 
these tigures are nearly correct, then 
these 10 men have a net profit of nearly « 
$20 per cow, not a very bad showiug 
when we remember that 1888 was a very 
dry season with us. 

We undoubtedly have dairymen with 
us who are realizing larger profits on 
their herds, where they are favorably 
located for retailing milk and cream, 
and, doubtless, others are doing better 
in butter and cheese production. Many, 
of course, are not doing as well as this, 
and some are working at a loss; but if 
they were as anxious to learn new and 
better ways as the successful ones are, 
they would soon have the balance on 
the right side of the ledger. 

The Secret of Suooesa— What was 
the secret of the success of these dairy- 
men? Having gone into the dairy busi- 
ness to make a success of it, as a busi- 
ness man would go into any other kind 
of business, they first selected their cows 
with a view to the kind of dairy work 
they wished to engage in. If butter mak- 
ing or cream production was the object 
they had in veiw, they selected cows that 
would produce large amounts of butter 
fat in their milk for the food oonsupned. 
If they were patrons of a cheese factory, 
they selected the cows that would give a 
large flow of milk regardless of quality- 
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This, of course, was not as it should bo, 
but until some way is devised of paying;: 
for milk according to quality, the induce- 
ments held out to patrons are all for 
quantity. Having selected these cows 
for the obj ct they had in view, they 
realized that, like a threshing machine, 
the more of the proper kind of feed they 
could run through them without clogging 



the sieves or impairing their digestion, 
the larger the profit would be, and as they 
did not select them in the first place 
with a view to profitable beef product- 
ion, when they cease to yield a profit as 
milk producers they will not keep them 
long expecting to make a profit on 2o. 
beet 



DAIRYING AND BEEF PRODUCTION. 



By C. B. BEACH, Whitewater, Wis. 



Beef Prodaoed at a IjOSS.— It has 
been so often demonstrated, both the- 
oretically and practically, that dairying 
can be made to pay a handsome profit 
on capital invested, and labor i>erf orm- 
ed, that I need not stop to show the way 
in which it can be done. But I think 
that it is claimed and generally admitted 
that but little if any beef is produced in 
Wisconsin, except at a loss, or, in other 
words, the food used for that purpose 
could have been sold or put to other 
use, and would have brought more 
money. Now the object of this paper 
is to attempt to point out a way by 
which, in connection with profitable 
dairying, beef can be produced at a 
profit 

Selling OowB from the Dairy.—As 
I am to work along the line and ih har- 
mooy with successful dairying, I will 
start with the self-evident truth that the 
successful dairyman keeps no cows but 
those of good age. But he will find that 
all are not as good as the best, and he will 
think it for his interest to dispose of a 
certain number yearly and to replace 
them by purchase, or, what will perhaps 
3 



be better, with heifers from his best 
cows. The usual course now pursued, is 
to sell those cows in the autumn or early 
winter for what they will bring, usually 
from IJ^o. to 2c. per pound. One day in 
the early part of the present winter I 
saw three good sized cows, not very old, 
sold for $25. Two sold for $8 each, and 
one for $9. I remarked that the price 
seemed small. The answer was "it is, 
but they will eat their heads off before 
spring, and I had better sell them." 

Was there a better way by which one 
could have kept those ,cows and fed 
them until they were good beef, and 
made money on the feed they would 
have eaten? I unhesitatingly answer, 
yes. It would have required a little fine 
thought and planning, but so does 
any successful work. We do not stum- 
ble into to the best way of doing things; 
we have to do lots of hard thinking to 
"get there." 

Feediner For Milk and Beef.— As 
these instititues are designed to impart 
knowledge that has come to us through 
pratice, rather than that which has 
been deduced through theoretic speoola- 
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tion, perhaps I can not enforce what I 
wish to say better than to relate a little 
of my experience: For several years 
previous to 1872 I was engaged almost 
exclusively in feeding cattle for beef. 
A part of the time I fed heifers and dry 
cows, and almost invariably found that 
they would put on more flesh on a 
given amount of feed than steers, and 
generally yield a better profit. 

In the winter of 1871,, during the 
month of February, I purchased 20 
farrow cows that were then giving milk 
at a cost of $30 per head. I milked 
them until I had sold $100 worth of but- 
ter. They were then dried, and fed 
for beef, until grass grew, vhen they 
were turned to pasture without grain, 
and about the 20th of June were sold as 
beef to ship to Chicago for $55 per head, 
or $1,100, making $600 for the feed. I 
then thought I would buy my cows in 
the summer, send my milk to a cheese- 
factory, and feed the cows for beef dur- 
ing the winter. 

In July I bought 20 cows, at a cost of 
$31.70 per head, and milked them, send- 
ing to a factory that closed the first of 
December. As the cows were giving a 
large flow of milk, I thought I would 
make a little butter before drying 
them. I made a couple of jars, and 
sent to a hotel in Chicago, for which I 
received 31o. per pound with an offer 
that if I would furnish them a hundred 
pounds a week for a year they would pay 
me 32o. per pound. In the place of 
drying my cows, as I intended, I arrang- 
ed my cellar for keeping milk, and milked 
those cows all winter and spring, then 
selling them for beef at an average of 
about $40 per head. 

I continued to furnish these parties 
with butter by the year, buying my cows 
fresh in the spring, keeping them far- 
row, milking, feeding, and selling for 
beef the following spring. In the 



spring of 1875 my books showed thai, 
during these three years, I had pur- 
chased 79 cows at an average cost of 
$31.59, which had been sold for$40.4L 
The experience of these three years con- 
vinced me that I could milk cows and 
make beef at the same time. As times 
changed, and it became more difficult 
to buy good cows, and beef sold at less 
price, I of course have deviated some- 
what from the original plan, but have 
never entirely abandoned it. 

If I find in the spring of the year 
that I have cows that had better not be 
kept, or have more than I wish to keep, 
they are kept f arrow and milked until 
the next spring. Then they are sold for 
beef, sometimes drying and turning to 
grass, and sometimes selling from the 
yard, before drying. The prices received 
have almost invariably been more satis- 
factory than to have sold them the 
previous fall. 

Figures That Show a Profit. — Ijet 
us look at this matter a little more in 
detail. The cow that comes in milk in 
the spring and is milked to the Ist of De- 
cember, weighing 900 to 1,000 pounds, 
would not, the last two or three years, 
have brought over 2o. per pound for 
shipping, and often less. If, now, a lot 
of such cows be fed daily from that time 
until the 10th day of May, 40 pounds of 
field -com ensilage, worth 5o., with 10 
pounds of wheat bran, worth 60., and 10 
pounds of good hay, worth 3c., making 
a daily ration worth lie. (there are 
other rations equally as good, but I have 
mentioned this because I used it last 
winter and this, and know that it is 
both cheap and good), they will give 
from 12 to 20 pounds of milk per day, 
averaging 16 pounds, which will be 
worth from $1 to $1.50 per hundred, av- 
eraging $1.25, making the 16 pounds of 
milk worth 20c. daily, or 7a above 
the cost of the rations. The manure 
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will pay for the work, and you have for 
the 160 days' feeding $11.20 above cost. 
If, now, these cows be dried, turned, to 
pasture, and fed five pounds of com 
meal until the 20th of June— 40 days— 
at a cost of $1.80 for pasture and $1.20 
for grain, the expense will be $3. TDe- 
duct this from the $11.20 profit on milk, 
and you will have $8.20 as the average 
amount they will have payed, above 
their keeping^ out of their milk. At 
this particular time of the year the 
winter-fed cattle will be out of the mar- 
ket, grass beef not yet ready, and your 
oows will therefore sell well and bring 
at home 3c. to 4c. per pound, live weight, 
averaging 3>^c.; they will have each 
added a hundred pounds or more to their 
original weight (I have in several in- 
Btances had a whole car-load of cows add 
80 pounds each by running 40 days on 
pasture), without grain, and will there- 
fore bring $35 to $38 per head, or $17 to 
118 above what they would have sold 
for the 1st of December, which, add 
to the $8.20 profit on milk, and you have 
a net gain of $25 to $26 per cow. 

You may think these figures fanciful 
and extravagant, but they are not, and 
it will not take your best cows to do it, 
either. We, in Wisconsin, dispose of not 
less than 100,000 oows annually, most of 
them going for oanners, at less than 2c. 
per pound. Had these cows been 
handled as I have indicated, with the re- 
BTilts as I have figured, there would be 
an annual gain of $2,600,000 to the 
wealth of the SiAte. 

Do not think I am trying to persuade 
yoQ to slaughter your good cows, in order 
to get money. I am only trying to show 
how more money could be made out of 
those we do ^spoee of. Some of our 
teachers are continually teaching that 
one-half the cows in Wisconsin do not 
pay their keep, and they advise us to 
lell them and supply their place with 



better ones; but they do not tell vs how. 
It would be almost wicked to sell them 
for dairy cows to those who do b«I 
know as much as we. 



Ezperienoe in England.— In 
firmation of what I have said, some 
twenty-five years ago Mr. Hosford, of 
England (as reported by Stewart in hi* 
work on feeding) made a specialty of 
purchasing cows under six years old» 
feeding them for beef and milking them 
at the same time. In this way he could» 
in 6 or 8 months, increase their selling 
'value for meat something like 50 per 
cent., and at the same time realize a 
handsome profit above cost of feed out 
of their milk. He fed six cows 191 daye 
at a eost of 27c. a day each, amount- 
ing to $311. They averaged 35^ pounds 
of milk per day, which brought $1.44 
per hundred i)ounds, amounting to $592, 
leaving a profit of $281, or $46.83 per 
cow on the milk alone, besides their in- 
creased value for beef. They had addedi 
to their live weight 84 pounds each. 

Skim-Milk and Whey— I wish now 
to ask your attention for a short time 
while I attempt to show how we can 
utlize with profit the skim-milk, and 
the whey from our dairies in producing^ 
beef. 

There are three reasons why we fail im 
our attempts at profitable beef produc- 
tion. We spoil our calves during the first 
three months of their lives. We attempt 
to put too much weight on the same 
animal, and we take too much time. 
The spring calf fed a few days on new 
milk and then changed to cold skimmed 
milk, and after a few weeks turned to 
grass and fed only sour milk until wean- 
ed, at three mouths old, will be worth 
but little to grow, and to convert inte 
beef at any age. You can raise a spring 
calf that will be a good one, but he 
should never have green grass and sour 
milk at the same time, and I doubt the 
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4. I propose to sell him at fourteen 
or sixteen months, and this time in the 
care of the spring calf will fall in the 
summer when prices are generally at 
the lowest. 

5. As profitable dairying is one of 
theiconditions to accompany profitable 
beef production, and that generally 
means winter dairying, I prefer that the 
calf should be dropi>ed the last half of 
September or the first half of October. 
This calf will then have time to grow to 
a size that will enable him better to 
withstand the extreme cold of winter. 

Having thus settled that our calf 
should be a fall calf, and that we are to 
have him ready for the market in four- 
teen or sixteen months, what and how 
are we to feed and how handle him? 

The first sixty days of a calf *s life are 
most important. If neglected or mis- 
managed then, he will rarely recover. 
Governor Hoard, at the Janesville insti- 
tute, named four conditions that he con- 
sidered absolutely essential to success. 
The food should be sweet; it should 
be fed warm, and often, and the calf 
should be kept dry. I most heartily 
indorse what he said. 

For the the first ten days the calf 
should have new milk. Skim-milk 
may then be substituted, feeding from 
two to three times a day, the milk to 
be sweet and warm. We often injure 
calves by feeding too much at a time. 
After a few days ground flaxseed may 
be added to the milk. At five or six 
weeks old the calf will begin t > eat a 
little fine hav, which should be kept 
within reach, and soon will lick a little 
wheat bran, and at two months will eat 
whole oats. If you have carried him 
up to this time in good Ihape, the criti- 
cal period is past. After this, the milk 
can be gradually lessened, but to pro- 
duce the best results it should be kept 
up until the calf goes to grass in the 
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spring. After the calf begins to eat 
bay and grain, he should have water 
daily. 

Coat of Keepingr. — I^et us now try 
and determine what this calf should 
cost for keeping from the middle of Oc- 
tober to grass time, 200 days. His food 
will, of course, be varied in kind and 
amount, but we will allow the following 
for an average daily ration: 

12 fts. of milk, 200 days, 2, 400 lbs., at 25c. . . .$6 00 

1 lb. of oats, 200 davs, yOO !bs., at Ic 2.00 

2!bs. of bran, 200 days, 100 Tbs 2.40 

1 lb. of oil meal. 200 davs, 200 IDs 2.50 

1 0). of hay, 200 days, 200 lbs O.CO 

Total cost . $13.50 

He will weigh from 400 to 500 pounds, 
at a cost of not exceeding 3c. per pound. 
As the whey of our cheese factories can 
be kept comparatively sweet in winter, 
it can be used in place /of milk by in- 
creasing the oil meal, or, what is better, 
flax-seed gruel. 

The calf that has cost us $13.50 
up to grass, can now be turned .to 
pasture and fed two pounds oats and 
two pounds wheat bran daily for 
100 days, or up to the first of Sep- 
tember. At 20c. per week for pasture 
wd the grain at cost, your calf has cost 
you $18, and should weigh from 700 to 
800 pounds. From the first of Septem- 
ber to January, you may feed him any- 
thing that he will eat that will make 
him take on flesh the fastest— grass, 
fodder com, shoclaed corn, run through 
a cutter, ensilage corn, ground oats and 
wheat bran. The flies are away, and 
you can make him grow wonderfully; 
you ought, in these 120 days, to make 
him put on from 300 to 400 pounds. 
Prof. Henry reports that he made a lot 
of steers, fed on corn ensilage alone, put 
on 3 7-10 pounds daily for twenty. six 
days in succession. A lot of 30 1,000- 
poond steers that I wintered in the 
winter of 1884, the following summer 
added 300 pounds in 100 days on pasture 



grass alone. The cost of the feed for 
this steer for the last 120 days ought 
not to exceed 10c. per day; he is oa 
grass for mdre than half the time, mak- 
ing the entire cost $30, and if he weighs 
900 pounds and sells for but 4c., he will 
bring $36, and if he weighs 1000 Bbs. he will 
bring you $40 or more. Success in this 
plan depends upon starting at the right 
time of the year, utilizing your waste 
dairy products. Make your calf do his^ 
best every day he lives, and sell hink 
before he eats his head off. 

Utilizing Whey. — This utilizing" 
whey, feeding it at the time of year it 
can best be kept sweet, is deserving of 
more than a passing consideration. 
Sweet whey contains over 6}4 pounds 
of dry solubles in each hundred pounds, 
more than half as much as new milk. 
If we could feed all the whey made in 
Wisconsin while it is sweet, it would 
amount to a good many hundred thous- 
and dollars more than we now get out 
of it. 

In proof of the value of whey for 
calves, Mr. I. H. Wanzer, of Elgin, in 
1876, fed 120 calves whey, oil-meal, oats 
and bran. They were fed milk four 
weeks, and were sold at seven months 
old at an average of about $21 (E. W. 
Stewart is my authority). 

Skim-Milk and "Whey for Hogs. — 
While skim-milk and whey make excel- 
lent feed for hogs, they yield better in 
returns fed in summer than in winter. 
By planning to raise winter calves, ws 
could feed in the summer the pigs ws 
ought to sell at eight months old; and 
then, in the place of raising fall pigs, to 
eat winter slops, we could feed the 
slops to calves with perhaps greater pro- 
fit. 

Jersey Beef.— How about Jersey 
beef? we know that it won the first 
place as to quality at the late fat stock 
show held at Chicago. It matures early. 
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And if it should be found that the neck 
of a Jersey steer made better beef than 
the sirloin of a Durham, perhaps he will 
pay for the feed he eats, if he don't 
weigh quite as many pounda 

60,000,000 lbs. of Beef a Year.— 
The people of Wisconsin consume from 
thirty to fifty million pounds of beef 
annually. We can not afford to import 
it, and one of the problems for Wiscon- 
sin farmers to solve is, how to make it 
the cheapest 



Dlscnsslon. 

Mr. Clapp.— You bought your cows 
for $31.70. 

Mb. Bsach. — I take the cow when 
the man wants to sell her in the fall. I 
am not taking her at the price I buy her 
for a dairy cow. I am talking about 
cows that you want to dispose of, and 
cot the best cows which you are keep- 
ing. 

Mb. FaviujE. — Have you sold any 
cows this spring? 

Mb. Beach. — I have a carload that I 
shall sell. 

Mb. FAvUiLE. — When you get four 
cents a pound for them, let us know. 

Mb. Beach.— Last year my cows 
brought me over three dollars, without 
drying, before they went out of the yard; 
if I had dried them, would have got a 
cent more. 

Mb. Faville.— I have tried that plan 
of feeding cows, and I didn't make any 
money by it. 

Mb, Sheeman. — Is it pratical to feed 
old, full-blooded Jersey cows? 

Mb. Beach. — Dairymen don't keep 
oows so long; they can't use them. 

Pbof. Henby.— My students in agri- 
culture are going over figures in regard 
to some work in feeding at the Station. 
We are feeding several calves, keep an 
account of what each one eats, and at 
the end of about twelve weeks feeding, 



when the calf was about thirteen to eigh- 
teen weeks old, w^ went over several 
of the reports, and found that the calvei 
were then taking twenty pounds of 
sweet skim-milk^ day. They were eat- 
ing ten ounces of oats a day; the hay 
was so small a quantity that we could 
hardly weigh it. Now, upon that twenty 
pounds of sweet skim-milk and ten 
ounces of oats daily, the calves are gain- 
ing from one and one- tenth to one and 
seven -tenths pounds. We are getting 
an average of one and four-tenths gain 
a day for the lot, by feeding that way. 
ThoEe are grade Jersey calves. 

Mb. Beach. — I hope no one will get 
the impression that I advised giving up 
dairying, and going into what cows one 
can find; but, if you are dairying profita- 
bly, you must sort out your cows, and I 
am merely trying to show you how you 
can make the best possible use of them. 
Most people raise their cows, and they 
wish to dispose of those that are the 
f uHhest advanced and the most unsatis- 
factory. We don't buy cows to sell 
again, if we are dairymen. 

Captain Ends.— My experience in the 
dairy business is this: When I had a 
heifer or a young cow, and when I came 
to feed high with a view of testing that 
animal to see whether I should retain it 
in the dairy or dispose of it, that quea- | 
tion was settled by this fact: If the 
animal put on {at instead of making 
returns in response to what it was fed, 
in butter and the pail, that animal was 
to be disposed of at any price. I went 
upon the principle of the survival of the 
fittest in building up a dairy herd, and 
I long ago discovered that as soon as a 
young cow began to put on fat in rea- 
ponse to her high feeding that she was 
not the cow for the dairy, at least not 
for my dairy. When I found a cow 
that kept her condition fair, and fre- 
quently would grow thinner in flesh, 
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that was the better oow for me. When- 
ever a heifer or a oow was ready to turn 
off, I did not aak the question, how 
much I oould realize from that creat- 
ure. I figured up that if she had been 
in milk for six or seven years she had 
earned for me from twenty-five to thirty 
per cent, net profit every day, and I 
came to the conclusion that that animal 
must go for whatever the butcher offered 
me. 
Mb. Bkagh. — That is precisely what I 



prox>OBe — ^to get them ready for the 
butcher and sell them to him. We 
agree. 

The following resolution^ offered by 
Mr. Gemon, was adopted. 

Resolved — By the farmers assembled 
in convention at Waukesha, that we 
most urgently request our legislators at 
Madison to take immediate steps to 
drive all fraudulent imitations of but- 
ter and cheese from the Slate. 

Resolved— That vre urge the establish- 
ment of at food and dairy commission 
to aid in this work. 



ADVANTAGES OF THE CREAMERY SYSTEM. 

By A. £. HOABD, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 



The Fanner aProduoer.— The far- 
mer proper is a producer, and in this age 
of specialities, the special producer of 
milk and cream will certainly have an 
advantage over him who spends 
half his time in manufactur- 
ing and finding a. market for his 
product that only the other half of his 
time has produced. I have noticed that 
when a dairyman who has been making 
butter for years starts in to send his 
milk to the creamery, he increases his 
herd of cows. He becomes especially a 
producer of milk. He wants to send all 
the milk the farm will produce to the 
creamery; and, devoting his whole time 
to that end, he is better able to do it. A 
dairyman may be able to make just as 
good butter as any creamery turns out, 
but he must have the necessary appli- 
ances and skill to do it, and in order to 
make these requirements profitable, he 
should make up the butter for the neigh- 
borhood. It takes just as much skill 
and time to make 10 lbs. of butter as it 



does to make 100 lbs., and the latter will 
sell for a higher price per pound, as the 
dealer who buys it will see ten times the 
profit in the larger lot. 

Increases the Value of Land. — 
There is another advantage which a good 
creamery brings to every farmer in the 
neighborhood of its location. It in- 
creases the value of his land. This ad- 
vantage is enjoyed by all, whether they 
patronize the crearpery or make up their 
butter on their farms, so long as the 
creamery makes good dividends to itQ 
patrons. A few individuals may have 
the conveniences, skill and time to make 
fine butter, and get full Elgin prices for 
it. They think it will make but little 
difference to them whether the cream- 
ery runs or "busts up," as the saying 
goes, for want of patronage. I think 
they are mistaken. The great majority 
of farmers are not situated as they are. 
They have not the conveniences, time, 
skill or ability to make first-class butter. 
Should the creamery close, three-fourths 
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her table, in consequence of unexpected 
company, or the like; who 
wouldn't put off churning on 
Monday, when the cream was 
ready, in order to get her washing out, 
and a hundred other household duties* 
"just would not have any home at all" — 
"might just as well live in a creamery.*' 
And yet all this makes an uneven grade 
of buftter. Scarcely two churnings are 
alike, and a regular customer who pmys 
the higest prices demands these condit- 
ions, and unless there is a quantity suf- 
ficient to make a business of it, it will 
not pay for the time and trouble it costs. 

60,000,000 lbs. of Butter.— Wis- 
consin produced in 1888 over 50,000,000 
5)3. of butter. The average price received 
for this butter was 16 cts. per R)., if we 
judge by the value given in the census 
of 1885. Fully 40,000,000 lbs. of that 
butter was produced on the farm. The 
average price of the general run of 
creamery butter was about 23 cts. Here 
is a difference of 7 cts. per Bb., or, in the 
aggregate, $3,500,000 which the farmers 
and the State lost by trying to make the 
butter on the farm. 

Oreamerymen as Salesmen. — 
Many farmers are unfitted by education 
or contact with the world to make a 
success as merchants. To get good 
remunerative prices one must make a 
study of the markets, and invent ways of 
reaching the highest priced customers. 
To do this successfully, one must keep 
points constantly in mind. Hence it is 
that creamerymen are more successful 
as marketmen. The tendency of farm 
life is to shut a man up between his own 
line fences, and, as St. Paul says, *'mea8- 
ure. himself by himself." That kind of 
measuring keeps a man in ignorance of 
the kind of man or butter-maker he is. 
He takes his butter to a country store 
and swaps it off, and never secures a 
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particle of market eduoation, because he 
ia not selling in a batter market. 

Special Dairy Sduoation.— Besides 
all this, it takes a special dairy education 
to make the kind of butter ^that will 
command the best market prices. This 
kind of education the farmer is very loth 
to give himself. Nine poulids out of ten 
of the milk that produced the great mass 
of sixteen-cent butter would have made 
twenty-five-cent butter, providing it 
could have been taken away from the 
farmer as soon as drawn from the cow, 
and subjected to first-class creamety 
conditiona Hence the great advantage 
to the farmer of the creamery. The 
great mass of farmers who.keep cows are 
not dairymen. They do not consider 
that they need to know any more about 
the principles of dairying than they did 
when they were doing nothing but grow- 
ing wheat. Left to themselves, they 
make but little improvement. Some- 
thing needs to be done to make them 
rub against one another, and thus show 
up their deficiencies. That something 
is a creamery. The moment it comes to 
a neighborhood every man who patron- 
izes it is put into comparison with his 
neighbor. That stimulates him to in- 
crease bis product. Thus the creamery 
becomes the center of dairy education 
for the little knot of men who are its 
patronfi. The farmers need dairy edu- 
oatioQ sadly. . The lack of it is the great 
reason why they do not make more 
money out of their cows. There are 
thousands of new and valuable ideas 
that the well-posted dairyman has, that 
the average farmer knows nothing 
about. As long as he stays an average 
farmer, he will keep in that state. Make 
a creamery patron of him and the same 
man changes. He is in a current. If he 
does not get more and better knowledge 
out of it, he alone is to blame. 

The Subjeot in a Nut-ShelL— Some 



one has put this subject in a nut-shell, 
when he said: "Within a circuit con- 
taining a hundred farms, 100 women 
empty 100 cream jars into 100 churns at 
100 different temperatures, and 100 
witches in the cream try the patience of 
100 over- worked women and make 100 
samples of 100 grades of butter, to be 
sold to 100 merchants at 100 prices, and 
what does it all amount to? One good 
butter-maker, by taking the milk or 
cream produced by the 100 farms, will 
turn out more and better butter of one 
even grade or quality at a much higher 
price, with more profit and less labor on 
the farms." 



BlscuHiilon. 

Mr, Monrad.— How long a distance do 
you consider it practical to haul the 
milk here in Wisconsin? 

Mr. Hoard.— I think in a dairy sect- 
ion the cows ought to be thick enough 
to make the hauling a shorter distance 
then they generally have to do it. I 
have milk that comes six miles. It is 
hauled by way of routes. One far- 
mer living at the other end of the route 
hauls a load, picking up on the way, and 
takes whey back. I suppose, practically, 
it might be hauled a good deal further 
in one case than another; according to 
the care it receives, the kind of 
wagon, etc. — under the best of condit- 
ions, I should say not over six or seven 
miles. 

Mr. VanDuzen.— I want to endorse 
the statement of Mr. Hoard that farm- 
ers and dairymen learn a great deal 
from the creameries when they are first 
introduced among them. When I com- 
menced running a creamery, about 
eighteen or twenty years ago, I found 
that the dairymen who patronized it did 
not want to have their cows in milk un- 
til about the first of May, and wanted 
them to dry up in October. After they 
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your patrons according to the number of 
pounds of milk? 

Mb. HoARD.~We have a test systein, 
but we don't pay for the milk on that 
basis. 

Mr. Faboo.— Is the quality of the 
milk improved, that is, does it grow bet- 
ter as you continue in the use of the test 
or does it grow poorer and do your get 
more milk one year after the other? 

Mb. Hoard.— This winter the milk 
has been very poor, but I find that is 
true with other people also; I don't 
know the cause unless it is the warmer 
winter and the cows drinking a good 
deal -of water, the milk being thinned in 
that way. One generally notices when 
we have a very cold day, that it will ke 
less milk than the next day to make a 
pound of butter. 

Mb. Thom.— I think it is very clearly 
demonstrated that the more water the 
cow drinks, the better the quality of the 
milk. 

Mr. Hoard.— I don't believe it. I 
have figured my yield every day for 
the last three years. I know just how 
many pounds of milk it takes to make a 
pound of butter, and after a week of 
very cold weather —twenty below zero — 
we will make a pound of butter, say 
from nineteen and a half to twenty 
pounds of milk, when in summer weath- 
er it will take a pound or so more. We 
run what is called the Jersey vat. All 
the milk in that vat is from cows com- 
ing in in the fall. When we begin to put 
in the new milk in the spring, it reduoee 
the richness. 

Mr. Beach. — I wish Mr. Thom would 
tell us how pure water will make richer 
milk? 

Mr. Thom. — I am not much of a chem- 
ist, but I have heard that if a oow diinks 
pure water her food is better asaimi- 
lated. The falling away in the odd 
weather in the quantity is not due to tha 
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fact that Bhe drinks less water, but that 
Bhe eats more fiolid matter. I think 
water is greatly under-rated in its feed- 
ing value. There is good feeding value 
in turnips, for instance, and yet there is 
a great deal of water in them. 

Mr. GoBDOir. — ^What is your rule for 
admittiug to the Jersey vat, Mr Hoard? 

Mb. Hoard.— We have in reality two 
factories in one. The milk of any pat- 
ron who has fifty per cent. Jersey or 
Guernsey blood in his herd goes into 
what we call the Jersey vat. It is run 
through the separator by itself and 
churned by itself. By fifty per cent. 
Jersey blood in the herd, we mean half- 
and-half; for instance, one full -blood 
would take in a native in the herd mak- 
ing the two average fifty per cent. 

QuEsnoK. — Does the Jersey vat but- 



: ter sell for any more than the other but- 
ter? 

Mb. Hoabd.— We do not admit that 
we cannot make first-class butter out of 
common milk. In the fall of bhe year I 
know that the Jersey butter is much 
the best. In the spring, I think the 
other is best, but that is owing to the 
difiference in the time of the cows com- 
ming in. 

Question. — How much does your pool 
pay for the Jersey vat? 

Mb. Hoard. — It averaged last year 
about ten per cent. 

Question. — Do you realize any more 
at the factory from that class of butter 
than from the other? 

Mr. Hoabd. — I do not, but there is 
more butter in the 100 pounds of milk, 
about ten per cent. 



ADVANTAGES OF CHEESE PRODUCTION. 

By T. J. FLEMING, Watertown, Wis. 



Our StrongreBt Oompetition — In 
my opinion, our strongest competition 
arises rather from a lack of quality than 
from surplus or quantity. I believe, and 
have maintained, that if the quality of 
our cheese were to increase 50 per cent., 
the consumption of the same would be 
proportionally increased. If this is true, 
is there not at our finger's end a remedy 
for this supposed overproduction? But 
what is the best and most opportune ex- 
pedient to establish? Primary and prin- 
cipal comes the creation of a Dairy 
Commissioner, whose duty shall be to en- 
force all laws now existing, or which 
may hereafter be enacted, in this State, 
relatiTe to the production, manufacture 



and sale of dairy products. [A law was 
passed by the legislature last winter es- 
tablishing a Dairy and Food Commission, 
and Mr. H. C. Thorn, of Beloit, has been 
appointed Dairy and Food Commiscioner. 
— Ed.] He should also advise, if not 
prohibit, the manufacture of skim cheese 
and the marketing of green, uncured or 
premature goods. I believe right here is 
one of the greatest inconsistencies of our 
advanced basiness ideas. It is a lament- 
able fact that, while we may succeed in 
getting a small portion of our uncured 
product upon the earliest and best mar- 
ket, we are doing it at a decided loss to 
the bulk of our product. Why? Simply 
and wholly because the unmature cheese 
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is not marketable, edible or digestible, 
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Ofiure of Milk.— Now that nature and 
proper surroundings have produced pure 
and untainted milk, let the owner be 
true to his trust, and remove at once 
from all contaminating influences. This 
milk should be strained at once, and 
thoroughly aerated before cooling sets 
in. The object of this is two fold — it re- 
moves animal and other odors, and retards 
creaming in the milk, both of which 
are very essential to cheese making. In 
transporting milk to a factory, the mom- 
ing*s milk should not be mixed with the 
evening's, but if unavoidable, never be of 
a higher temperature. If the patronage 
is to a factory where milk is received but 
once a day, the temperature of the 
night's milk should be lowered to about 
65**, and then removed from the water in 
which it was cooled, never permitting it 
to remain in water over night. Milk 
handled in this way, and coming from 
cows having free access to salt, will go 
to the factory in a much better condition 
than if these points are considered non- 
essential, and overlooked. 

The Manufacturer's Duty. — If these 
few suggestions are rigidly followed, 
the manufacture of a first-class article 
rests wholly with the manufacturer's skill 
and knowledge in handling that milk. 
He should aim (after having studied 
the conditions of the milk) to incorpor- 
ate the whole of the cream with the 
caseine in the coagulated form. This 
cannot be done by the prevalent mani- 
pulation. This cream which has risen 
upon the milk held over night becomes, 
to a certain extent, a separate and float- 
ing body, and not within the . coagula- 
ing power of the rennet necessary for the 
coagulation of normal milk. In this 
way, people are often disappointed with 
the quaUty and quantity of their cheese 
product, and very justly so, for they 
are virtually making a skim cheese, 
though, at the same time, evading the 
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penalty. What then is the remedy? 
Cheese the milk twice a day, as I do— or 
reduce this cream to a more liquid or 
soluhle condition by repeated strainings 
At the factory, or, better, by the applica- 
tion of pure watei^ at a temperature of 



125? to this already risen cream, and 
then mix the whole mass together, add 
the rennet and stir constantly but not vig- 
orously for fifteen minutes. Follow 
this plan and I will warrant that you 
will be most agreeably surprised. 



FARMING TO A PURPOSE OR AT CROSS- 
PURPOSES. 

By HON. HIEAM SMITH, Sheboygan Fall8» Wis. 



Does Farmingr Pay?— There has 
been a great deal said about the differ- 
ent branches of farming. Some have 
complained that dairying does not pay, 
others that sheep husbandry does not 
pay — the competition is so Sharp on high- 
priced land that they are unable to meet 
it. The same is true of beef and pork, 
and so on through the whole list, and 
according to the reports, it looks as if 
the only thing to do is for the farming 
community to get out of all as soon as 
possible. But we should remember this 
can't be done; we can't get out of farm- 
ing. We are in it, and in it to stay. 

Unfitted for Other Businesa— We 
are unfitted for other business, and other 
business is not open to us. If we at- 
tempted to go in and compete with peo- 
ple in other branches of business, we 
would find worse competition than we 
do now on the farm. We should find 
the professions over-crowded. There- 
fore, we must make the best of 
the situation in which we find our- 
selves placed, and if we turn our atten- 
tion directly to this matter, we shall find 
that we are not so badly off, after all; 
that there is a chance that we shall be 



enabled to pursue our vocation with 
greater hope of success. 

Understandiagf Terms Used.— In 
taking up the question of farming at 
cross-purposes, it is important that we 
imderstand the terms used, that we may 
understand the meaning of them alike. 
Most of the disputes that arise among 
men arise from not understanding terms 
used in the same light. A certain gen- 
tleman was traveling in the State of 
Kentucky. He knew that to be the 
Bourbon State, and he expected to see 
a great deal of dissipation and drinking. 
He said to an old lady sitting in the 
same car: ** People in your State, I sup- 
pose, are very bibulous people?" The 
old women said: ** Indeed, stranger, you 
are mistaken, I don't think you can find 
a dozen bibles Lq this county 

Two Examples of Panninfir.— -la 
there a good deal of farming at cross- 
purposes going on in this State? I was 
talking the other day with a fai'mer, the 
owner of four hundred acres of land. 
He had been engaged in making beef, 
and had just shipped his beef to Chicago, 
and sold three-year-old steers at $41 
apiece, or $3.25 per hundred. . He told 
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me it did not cover the cost of their 
feed— left him no wages, nothing for his 
invested capital. He had kept them 
on pasture grass in summer and hay in 
winter. He had been raising beef at 
eross-purposes. 

Another man had **got onto" the new 
method. He had a large silo filled with 
com, marketed his beef in August when 
it brought a high price, and made 
money. The trouble was not in the 
farm or the surroundings; it was a 
question of the man's capacity to see the 
situation and take advantage of it. 

This same rule holds in all branches of 
agriculture. It is not the occupation, 
but the means employed to carry it for- 
ward. Therefore, such meetings as this 
are to remedy the evils which have 
sprung up through sloth and inadvert- 
ence among those engaged in the busi- 
ness. By a careful watching of the best 
means, finding out who has succeeded 
here and there, getting his experience, 
we can remedy many of the evils of 
which we have to complain. 

Hap-Hazard Methods. — A man may 
try to raise high-priced trotters, or he 
may buy high-priced Jersey cows. If 
he has no knowledge of making butter 
or of properly taking care of his horses, 
he is pretty sure to fail. We see very 
many trying to raise Jersey cows, for in- 
stance. They come in so that the great- 
est flow of milk is in the summer, when 
millr is cheap. Along about August the 
pastures dry up; he has no silo, no ade- 
quate preparation for winter feeding, 
and has to sell out in the faU. He is 
farming at cross-purposes; has no well- 
defined method; has laid no plans by 
which he could carefully work out his 
salvation. He goes into things in a hap- 
hazard way, doing a little of this work 
and a little of that, and the result is 
usually that there is a loss. But if a per- 
son is farming to a purpose, he will con- 
fine himself to a special line and pursue 



that line with all the intelligence he can 
bring to bear upon it. 

Diversified Farznin^r* —We f leqaeni- 
ly hear, and always will hear it w^heo 
politicians address an agricultural fair, 
of diversified farming, and of the g^en- 
eral-purpose farmer, and that if he fails 
in one line he will hit upon another, en- 
dorsing the idea that there is no proper 
way to pursue but to take your chances on 
as many odd ends as you would if you 
were gcdng to buy a lottery ticket. But I 
say if you will pursue a straight line, get 
all the information you possibly can, you 
will be a great deal more apt to succeed. 
We often hear the argument made 
that such a man has some capital, he 
has had some advantages and he may 
run a special branch of business and suc- 
ceed with it while another can not. It 
seems to me, that that is as much as to 
say that a very smart man with some 
money can run one kind of business, 
but that a poor man who don't know 
much of anything can run four or five 
kinds of business. 

Special Farxninfir.— If we will take 
up special farming, it will be for our in- 
terest. We will take delight in learning 
aU there is pertaining to that particular 
branch of business, and the sooner the 
people of Wisconsin can abandon the 
idea that it is at all necessary that a man 
should raise his own flour for bread, as 
they used to think they must do, raise 
the wool and prepare it to make the 
clothing, or trade it for clothing, and all 
that dasB of business, the better oS they 
will be. 

Let a man puisne one kind of business 
and pursue it to the best of his knowl- 
edge, and he is more Hkely to suooeed 
than m«n who are working at oross- 
purposes. 

DiseiUMl«i« 

Mb. PKBKUfB.— I hare a taim partly 
adapted to sheep-raimnff and fmtHtf to 
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dairying. Shall I get rid of my sheep 
and keep the cows, or get rid of the 
oows and keep the sheep, or shall I keep 
both? 

Mb. Smith.— I never give or take ad- 
▼ioe as to what another man shall do. 
He must judge of his own oircumstano- 
e& I am here only to tell what I have 
done. 

Mb. ODEiiU — Won't you give us some 
points regarding winter dairying? 

Me. Smith. — When I commenced 
dairying, in 1857, we held no method of 
farming but summer dairying. We had 
all been brought up to that. I had be- 
come disgusted with wheat-raising, con- 
cluded to adopt dairying, and commenc- 
ed with making cheese in the summer. 
The cows were so few that we run up 
what« we called a double-curd cheese. 
After the dairy became larger, we n^ade 
cheese every day in the summer, making 
batter in the fall, and the cows went dry 
most of the time in winter. We pursued 
that method until we kept fifty cows on 
the farm, furnishing pasture grass in 
the summer, and hay, mainly, in the 
winter, raising a very little corn, fooling 
away time husking, shelling and grind- 
ing it, and giving it back to the cows in 
poorer condition than when we com- 
menced to husk it. This is the way we 
pursued our work, with as little hired 
help as possible, for the receipts did not 
warrant a very extensive outlay for 
hired help. We worked along a good 
many years in that way. When the cold 
weather came on, the cows gave but 
very little milk, and the question came 
up whether they gave enough milk to 
pay to keep the hired men and board 
them. You know hired men are gener- 
ally awful eaters. We would turn off 
the hired men and get along as we could. 
We tried to keep our dairy at a temper- 
ature of about sixty-two degrees, to 



raise the cream in "pans. In the course 
of a cold spell often the cream didn't 
rise, at least we didn't think it rose be- 
cause it was thick and lealhery. Of 
course, we didn't know that the cream 
was below. We waited until it became 
thick, so as to take it off with the skim- 
mer. As soon as we finished skimming 
we went to churning. A good deal of 
the cream was unripe, and it became a 
sort of a mulch. We didn't know it 
then, but we probably lost about thirty 
per cent, of the butter. 

We went on in that way a good many 
years. Sometimes there would be two 
hundred pans to skim and wash up, and 
that would be a pretty big day's work 
for my wife, on the day we churned. It 
was a very laborious business. It 
required great strength and left us 
pretty tired. We didn't think of caring 
to read anything. If somebody had 
come in and told us some particularly 
good story that was just out, some good 
tale that William Black bad written, we 
should not have known about it or cared; 
we would rather go to sleep than read. 
The consequence was that there was no 
opportunity to make any progress, and, 
more than all, there was no desire, be- 
cause our tiresome work left us too fa- 
tigued. 

We pursued that way for several years, 
and I will give you the results. The 
receipts on that farm with fifty cows, 
with a summer dairy (and they ate 
everything that grew on the farm, and 
all that the pork sold for to buy bran) 
were about $18.00 or $19.00 and that was 
more than a good many dairymen re- 
ceived, but it took nearly the whole of 
it to pay the hired help, and some little 
improvements constantly necessary. 

At last, we changed over to winter 
dairying, and commenced a new kind of 
business. We became satisfied that it 
was better to sell the large flow of milk 
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that cowB ffive in the course of a year, 
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hired help and all the expenses of the 
farm. There was more net profit 
left from the winter dairy than the 
entire receipts were eight years ago 
when we were running a summer dairy. 
That is my experience in the change I 
have made 

Mr. Lindsay.— What do you feed for 
soiling your cows in summer? 

Mr. Smith.— The first green feed we 
cut is winter rye, sowed in August and 
July previous. This is headed out and 
fit to cut about the 20th of May, in our 
section of the country. We use this 
ten days or two weeks, until the clover 
is large enough to cut. That begins to 
blossom about the 16th or 20th of June, 
and then we begin to cut, and cut the clov- 
er till it gets a little old, for fresh feed. 
We generally have a little millet at that 
time. Two or three acres of millet will 
feed eighty or ninety cows for a week or 
ten days. After the millet, then the 
second crop of clover is large enough, 
and that runs till the fodder corn is in 
the roasting stage. Then we begin and 
feed fodder corn and second crop clover, 
whichever is most convenient and easy 
to manage until winter, then open 
the silo and feed about forty-five pounds 
of ensilage per day, in two feeds, giving 
barley or oat straw, and a little 
ground feed upon it — what they will eat. 
We milk at five o'clock the year around, 
and every morning we give the cows 
one or two pounds of hay each, not to 
exceed two pounds, in any case. This 
we give mainly that the cows may all 
get up ready to be milked, and that is 
all the hay they get during the winter. 
When we changed to winter dairying, 
there was no sudden change in the kind 
of cows. They were the same, when I 
commenced, that I had before, but I 
always keep a full blood Jersey at the 
head of the herd, and they naturally 
improved, in quality. Therefore, they 
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are constantly growing better for butter. 
The cows have improved a little in but- 
ter, and therefore, the yield is more 
than it would be otherwise. 

Mb. PAViLiiE.— Are these increased 
receipts from yquf farm due entirely to 
changing from summer to winter dairy- 
ing? Hasn^t Hiram Smith's reputation 
something to do with it? 

Mr. Smith. — I did not, in my remarks, 
attribute it entirely to winter dairying. 
I said the winter dairying, in connec- 
tion with soiling cows in summer, and 
ailo feed in winter. I think my increas- 
ed receipts are entirely due to those 
three causes, added to what I said in 
regard to gradually improving the stock. 
My friend Faville thinks there is some 
necromancy about the man wha aells 
butter— that one man can sell the but- 
ter higher than another, but my opin- 
ion is that it is not a question ctt repu- 
tation. My reputation for making but- 
ter might not last ten day». If I should 
send a i)oor quality of butter this week, 
before next week it wouHd be all shipped 
back to me, and it ongbt to be. I can 
spoil my reputation in less than on3 
week. Of course- there are some peo- 
ple who have t^nfidenoe that I will 
make good butter, but unless I continue 
to make that good butter, my reputa- 
tion and my market are gone. You 
can't hold your market if you don*t 
make good butter. If you do make 
good butter, you can get any market 
you go to. 

Mb. Utter. — Did you use a grain ra- 
tion with your rye? 

Mr. Smith. — Yes, I always give a grain 
ration to each cow that gives milk, and 
generally if she don't give milk. Every 
day they have the value of no lees than 
Biz pounds of bran or middlings, and I 
think it is the cheapest way to keep 
oowa 

I wish to add that winter butter does 
4 



not require any contract to sell it. I 
have shipped butter for the last four 
years, and made out the bill for two 
cents a pound 1gs3 than I could get to 
send it to New Fork. Winter butter 
will always sell well. For the last four 
years I have shipped butter in sixty 
pound tubs to New York, through a 
commission house, and sold it in the 
butter market for thirty-three cents, 
and it cost about two* cents a pound to 
get it there. A man with a winter 
dairy can take advantage of this, but if 
he has a summer dairy he has to do the 
best he can. The commission-men 
won't talk with him. They can't do 
him any good. 

Another reason why this method of 
making butter is an improvement on 
the old, is that it removes all work from 
the house. It takes a young man to 
make the butter, and we hire a young 
man every year or two and teach him 
how. It is not a difficult thing to teach 
him to make butter. A bright young 
man can learn it in a week, but I would 
not undertake to teach a Yankee who 
had been in the business twenty years. 
It is a short job to teach it; it is gov- 
erned by rules and directions which are 
as plain as those of any other business. 
It takes it out of the house into the 
dairy-house where it belongs, and it 
leaves the farmer in a much better con- 
dition, much more contented and happy, 
with abetter opportunity to develop 
and find out what good there is in the 
world, instead of being overworked and 
bringing out the bad that is in him all 
the time. 

Mr. Vaw Dozen. — A gentleman wish- 
es me to ask you, Mr. Smith, which you 
consider the best feed, ensilage and 
grain, such as you furnish your cows in 
the winter, or pasture? 

Mb. Smtxh.—! think very much alike. 
I think good ensilage is juBt as good for 
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milk and butter as the best pasture. Of 
course, it requires grain feed in either 
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eighteen or twenty years' old working 
for fifteen dollars a month will take a 
team and go into the field and cut suffi- 
cient for the night^s feed and the next 
morning's feed. He can do this after 
ten o'clock, and get it done by noon, and 
have enough to feed one hundred cows. 
The actual cost of that man's labor is 
sixty cents a day. He milks, and that is 
enough to earn his wages, and if it took 
him half a day, it would only cost the 
cash outlay of fifteen cents to feed one 
hundred cows. Do you suppose that if it 
were a losing business those who hare 
been trying it eight or ten years would be 
pig-heuded enough to stick to it? By 
that process they constantly increase 
the tillable land, and in a few years, in 
our State, when land is advanced to $80 
or $90 an acre, it will bo a disgrace to 
pasture tillable land. 

Mr. Monead. — I would like to ask Mr. 
Smith to modify his statement that any 
young, bright, intelligent man can learn 
butter-making in a week. Of course, I un- 
derstand Mr. Smith, and I have no doubt 
that right under his own eyes a good 
product would always be turned out, 
but I think it is a great trouble in this 
! country that so many young men come 
i to our creameries and work a short time 
! and think they have mastered the whole 
business instead of undergoing a proper 
term of instruction or apprenticeship as 
we have in Europe. I think it might 
do harm if that remark went out un- 
modified. 

Mr. Smith. — I will modify it, and re- 
duce it to five days, and to show what a 
bright boy can do, I will tell you that 
Prof. Henry was one of them. Now, do 
not understand that I say I can teach 
a boy in five days to be a perfect hand 
at it, and go out and have entire charge 
of making butter, but for all practical 
purposes with me, I can teach him in 
five days to make butter as good as milk 
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-will make. It is a simple piooesB. You 
have a tank that will hold about eight 
oans of milk. There is a ther- 
mometer in front of the tank. 
Ton put in pounded ice and reduoe it to 
forty-five degrees. The milk is drawn 
from under the cream the next 
morninf;^; that cream is put away in the 
refrigerator in the summer, or in a room 
above the temperature of the living 
room in winter, and the next morning 
the process is the same. The two 
creamings are put together and one gal- 
lon of ripe cream ready to go into the 
churn is mixed in with these two cream- 
ings. They are set near a stove, where 
the temperature is about sixty-two de- 
grees, warmed up to seventy degrees, 
and remain there four hours, churning 
the next morning. It will be just in the 



right condition. It will take but little 
practice with these instructions, as I 
have given them. I never spent in teach- 
ing a new man more than a few minutes, 
morning and night About two weeks 
previous to the celebrated fair in Mil- 
waukee, I hired a new butter-maker. I 
was busy collecting samples for the fair, 
but he made the butter in the greatest 
perfection, and I drew over tw^o hundred 
dollars in premiums on that butter. 

Mr. MoNitAD. — I am willmg to accept 
Mr. Smith's modification, if he will 
supply a Hiram Smith with every new 
young man. I have seen some of the 
best butter-makers who have learned to 
make fine butter across the water, and 
my advice to them all is to go and learn 
to make butter with a good American 
creamery-man. 



HOW TO MAKE BRICK GHEESK 



By T. J. FLEMINO, Watertown, Wis. 



Oheesixi^r the Milk.— Brick cheese 
can be made by cheesing milk once a 
day, but the best possible results are 
obtained only when cheesed twice a 
day, or from freshly drawn milk which 
has not yielded up any of its cream. 
Bring the milk to a temperature of 90 
or 94 degrees Fahrenheit by the ap- 
plication of heat or steam, as your con- 
trivance permits. On a small scale, an 
ordinary brass kettle of the required 
size, placed upon the stove, but better 
hung by a flexible crane over the Are, 
the manipulations of which will enable 
you to accurately acquire the different 
temperatures required during the dif- 
ferent stages of manufacturing, will 
prove sufficient for the heating and 



cheesing process. For operation in a 
factory, of course nothing short of a vat 
and boiler would be practical. These 
would cost about $125.00 (3,000 gal. vat). 

AddinfiT the Rennet.— The milk 
having been raised or lowered, as the 
case may be, to the temperature of 90 to 
94 degrees, the rennet should be added. 
I recommend ^'rennet extract,'' as it has 
given me very good satisfaction. Take 
at the rate of a gill and a half of extract 
diluted in a gallon of water for 1,000 
pounds of milk. Add it at the tempera- 
ture of the milk, ascertained not by the 
finger but by a standard thermometer. 

Cuttinar the Curd.— Stir constantly, 
but not vigorously, for ten minutes, and 
with this treatment normal milk will bo 
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sufficiently coagulated to cut in twenty 
minutes after adding the rennet. In- 
sert the forefinger into the coagulated 
mase, raise it upward and forward, and 
when the curd separates dean-out and 
clears the finger, it is fit for cutting, 
which should be done with a horizontal 
curd -knife. But, if you are using the 
small kettle previously referred to, a 
flat, smooth and sharp stick will serve 
the purpose. Pass the knife lengthwise 
and crosswise through the vat -slightly 
inclined forward— and when through 
I>ermit the mass to remain undisturbed 
for a couple of minutes, or until the 
whey begins to show on the top. Then 
take the curd scoop, sink it to the bot- 
tom of vat or kettle, and raise it to the 
top of curd, at the same time drawing 
gently backward. So continue over the 
whole mass. Immediately recut as be- 
fore, moving the knife more quickly. 

Stirrinfir the Ourd. — It is now ready 
for an increase of temperature, which 
should begin moderately, slowly and 
continually increasing until it has reach- 
ed 110®, which rise should consume 
t^renty-five minutes. During this pro- 
cess, the curd should be constantly and 
thoroughly stirred with the curd-stirrer 
or breaker, being careful not to let it 
adhere or gather on the bottom, when, 
at the expiration of this time, or the at- 
tainment of this temperature, the heat- 
ing appliance should be fully removed 
and the thermometer brought into fre- 
quent use. Though the heat is now 
through with, the constant stirring 
should be continued at least twenty- 
five minutes, or until the curd will grit 
under the teeth, or appear elastic be- 
tween the fingers. When this condi- 
tion of the curd has been attained, draw 
off the whey by means of the syphon, 
or any other contrivance suitable to 
your surroundings, leaving enough to just 
cover the curd in the bottom of the vat. 



Saltinff.^Rub the curd and the re- 
maining whey vigorously between the 
hands, until it is thoroughly disinte- 
grated. Add a couple of double hand- 
fuls of recognized dairy salt (salt as 
free from lime as possible) to 1,000 
pounds of milk, and mix and rub it 
thoroughly, that it may penetrate the 
whole mass. 

The Press. — It is now ready for the 
press, which, by the way, is of the sim- 
plest construction. Take three-quarter 
inch pine, eight inches wide, and dress 
it on all surfaces; cut and nail in a rec- 
tangular shape, 10 inches long and 5 
inches wide, inside measurement, with 
height equal to width of board when 
dressed. This form or mold, when con- 
structed, will consist of two sides and 
two ends, being without bottom or top 
covering, the sides of which must each 
have at least six small perforationa 
through which the whey will ooze when 
the necessary pressure is applied, which 
consists of a following cover of the same 
material, working loosely within the 
frame, and two ordinary building bricks 
set together and edgewise upon it 
These forms are set side by side upon a 
dean, smooth-surfaced table, and the 
whole mass (as we left it when salted in 
the vat or kettle) is dipped into them 
with the curd paU, at the rate of 1,000 
pounds of milk to 20 or 25 forms, gov- 
erned somewhat by the richness of the 
milk. 

These cheese when cured will weigh 
about 5 pounds each, more or less, it 
taking about 9 pounds of normal milk 
for one pound of cheese. 

Pressingr. — Immediately after put- 
ting the curd, as evenly as possible, into 
the forms, they should be covered and 
pressed at once. Let it remain not 
longer than five or ten minutes, then 
they should be removed as follows: Re- 
move the brick from the first form near- 
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est that end of the table toward which 
you are ffoing to turn, then raise the 
form from you and give it a light and 
quick jar against the table on that edge 
nearest the cover. This will cause the 
cover, which fits loosely, to drop out; 
then place the form upon the table in an 
inverted form. Place the cover upon it, 
as before, and place the two bricks (now 
weighting the next unturned form) upon 
it, and so continue until the whole is 
gone through with. This process should 
continue hourly for the first three turn- 
ings, and once every four or five hours 
thereafter until the cheese has been in 
press 20 or 24 hours. In the summer 
months the cheese should be removed to 
the cellar as soon as made, the tempera- 
ture of which should not exceed 65 de- 
grees, if possible. The salt tables used 
generally are 35 inches wide in the clear, 
having a rim 8 inches high all around, to 
prevent the cheese from spreading and 
losing their proper and original 
shape. 

Ourinar.— When the cheese are put 
into the salt table from the form, they 
should have salt well rubbed into them 
on all the surfaces, except the one upon 
which they rest. In a quantity not to ex- 
ceed that which they will absorb in 24 
hours. They should have four applica- 
tions in this way, after which they 
should be removed to the curing room — 
a clean, dry, cool and well ventilated cel- 
lar. After you have gotten the cheese 
of four days' make into the table (using 
a separate table for night and morning), 
remove as many from the salt table to 
the curing room as you have fresh 
cheese to put in, always keeping the 
cross row in table full. The cheese hav- 



ing gone into the curing cellar, the ac- 
tual and none the less laborious part of 
the work begins. One of the first ob- 
jective points desirable is to carefully 
close all the pores on surface of cheese, 
which is usually done by rubbing them 
with a wet cloth in the process of wash- 
ing. This should be done as quickly as 
possible to prevent the mold from pen- 
etrating the cheese, which is certain to 
be generated in the cellar, and attack 
the cheese where it is most easy of ac- 
cess. Cheese made as I have described 
will be about three weeks in curing, 
during which time they should be 
washed at least twice a week, 
and about as frequently thereafter 
while kept in stock, unless the 
cellar is very cool and exception- 
ally free from mold. The water 
used in washing should always be 
in the nature of brine, not so much on 
account of the salting effect given the 
cheese, as to prevent the gathering of 
mold. Though I have described the 
salting process, it is usually not suf- 
ficient, but is supplied during the pro- 
cess of curing by sprinkling a small 
quantity on the top surface of the cheese 
after being washed. 

BGCsing. — Many have inquired about 
the wrapping used for brick cheese. It 
will be seen by following the formula 
which I have given that there is none 
used. Simply, when ready for shipping, 
wrap them singly in cheese paper, and 
they are ready for boxing. Pack them 
on edge, end against end, two rows in 
the box. Place paper in the bottom of 
box before putting in the cheese, and 
another on top to prevent the files, wind 
and heat from reaching the cheese. 
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DAIRY FARMING. 

PBOF. JAS. W. EOBERTSON, Ouelph, Ontario. 



Sphere — Of occu pa- 
food and the raw ma- 
j for the rest of man- 
and family have the 
1 upon all the fruits of 
filling their place and 
they must call to their 
servient to their ends 
animals. In the past, 
provided a better class 
lent has been made in 
ts of civilization. Pro- 
ure has been leading 
)Q through all the ages, 
solely upon roots and 
n the confines of bar- 
1 peoples subsist upon 
mbstantial diet. Bread 
oes not satisfy. Meat 
b accompany potatoes; 
the whole bill of fare 
•e supplemented by an- 
b provide these latter 
^ptable and nutritious 
t economic way is the 
) of dairy farming. As 
an increased quantity 
per acre, they make it 
^rt a larger population, 
e only element which 
»perty; hence, success- 
means an increase of 
rty in a country or sec- 
>llowed. 

it, the Sun. — Many 
iiltivated by farmers in 
)s are entirely unsuit- 
nsumption by man. By 



making animals consume such plants or 
parts of them as are indigestible by the 
human species, there may be obtained 
from the animals, appetizing and nour- 
ishing products suitable for his table. 
That is the true place of dairy animals 
in farm economy. In order that ani- 
mals may be kept with advantage and 
consequent profit, the farmer's skill and 
judgment should provide plants suitable 
for their maintenance. The sun is the 
working power that elaborates soil-food, 
commonly called manure, into service- 
able form in the shape of plants. The 
sun is the source of all the energy which 
does all the work in the world. It 
is the veritable working power on all 
the farms, though too often its value 
and use are unknown and neglected. 
Plants are contrivances of nature, 
whereby and wherein the sun stores up 
his own strength and warmth for man's 
service and comfort. He should be kept 
at work all day long. When enough 
suitable material for the sustenance and 
increase of plants by their growth is 
present in the soil, the sun never fails 
to exert his energy for the service of 
man. When the soil is devoid of, or de- 
ficient in, the supply of these substanc- 
es, simply from the want of the raw 
i material ui>on which alone it can work, 
the sun is kept "loafing" over the fields 
day after day. No farmer can afford to 
have the hired man "loaf around the 
kitchen stove while he himself toils out- 
side. Much less can he afford to keep 
the Bun idling over his fields. The 
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farmer's duty is to see that the soil of 
bis fields contains all that is needed for 
the upbuildinisr of plants, and then, by 
proper management of the soil and se- 
lection of the seed, he may in fact har- 
ness the sun every morning and make it 
do his will. His occupation demands a 
brain, a judgment, a will to jule, in or- 
der that he may justify his birthright 
in being given dominion over the earth 
and its plant and animal life. 

The Air — Is the source of a large per 
cent, of the substances that go to form 
the structure of plants. From it the 
sun is able to appropriate to the plant 
the very elements wherein he can best 
accumulate and store his strength for 
man's use. The corn plant is one of the 
best aids and means whereby this can 
be done. That it may be done most ef- 
ficiently, corn should be planted thin 
where sunlight can shine and air circu- 
late freely. 

Dairy Farminsr Bnriohes Land.— 

Water is nature's universal vehicle 
for the carrying of the particles that 
compose the food of plants and animals 
to the proper places in their bodies for 
the sustenance of life and the increase 
of weight and size by the vital process of 
growth. The presence of too much 
water will hinder it from performing its 
peculiarly necessary tasks. Neglect of 
drainage will frequently leave such an 
excess of water around the plant roots, 
that they are literally drowned. The ab- 
sence of sufficient water in the soil may 
cause the plant to starve in the midst of 
plenty. (T'he soil, besides its function 
for the retention of food for plants, also 
is the mechanical means for the holding 
of plants in position during their growth. 
Drainage and cultivation are treatments 
of it for the rendering of that food more 
easily available by plants ] In carrying 
on his work, and in the disposal of his 
product, three elements of cost to him- 



self should be reckoned and remembered 
by every farmer. In the sale of every 
article of farm product he disposes of a 
part of the substance and fertility of 
the soil. To that he gives an increased 
value by the application of his labor and 
skill. In fact, in every article he parts 
with, he sells a three-fold commodity, 
namely, substances from the farm, la- 
bor and skill. Dairy farming will en- 
able him to market much skill without 
the need for impoverishing his farm by 
selling its enriching sub&tances — the 
elements of fertility. It also offers op- 
portunity for selling skilled labor, which 
brings a larger return to the salesman 
with less permanent exhaustion of his 
powers. The following table will repre- 
sent the gist of this idea. 

Substances of 
pXiOtoorthof Plant food. Labor and SkilL 

Wheat at $1 per bu |4a00 $158.00 

3111k at 85 cts. per 100 lbs... 22.00 178.00 

Cheese at 10 cts. per lb 18.00 182.00 

Beef at 5Hb cts. perft 17.00 188.00 

Pork at 5Ji cts. per ft 18.00 187.00 

Horse 7.00 193,00 

Butter at 25 cts. per S> 25 199.75 

Results Of Skillful Fanningr.— 
When only ten bushels per acre of wheat 
are grown, the farmer receives but $152 
for all the labor and expense involved in 
the cultivation of twenty acres of land 
with the harvesting and marketing of 
its crop. Such labor does not bring him 
quite thirty cents per day. If by ap- 
plication of skill to his work he enrich- 
es his soil, drains and cultivates his lands 
and selects the kind of seed best adapted 
to his circumstances of locality and 
climate, he may obtain thirty bushels 
of wheat per acre. In that case he 
will receive an equal amount, namely, 
1152 for labor and skill involved in the 
cropping of but seven acres of land. When 
a dairyman keeps cows that bring him 
$15 worth of product a year, when he 
sells lean steers at 30 dollars per head, 
when he markets hogs that weigh 200 
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pounds at one year old, when be sella a 
horse for $76, and when he takes or 
sends to market strong butter that is 
dear at fifteen cents per pound, he gets 
hardly thirty cents a day as remunera- 
tion for his labor. If he will put skill 
into the selection, breeding and feeding 
of his cowB, steers, hogs and horses, and 
into the handling of their products, he 
may make one-fourth of the labor bring 
him much higher money returns. For 
example, there will be left for labor and 
skill in the feeding of three cows $178 
as compared with an equal sum repres- 
enting the labor for the keep of thirteen 
cows. So on through the list, skill 
alone is the element that gives the value 
greater than thirty cents per day. The 
more skill that is exercised the higher 
and more certain will be the satisfac- 
tory remuneration. 

Oows Should Pay for Their Board. 
— ^Reference has already been made to 
the plant which enables the farmer to 
use the sun's willing power for his own 
benefit. To a Wisconsin audience I will 
not venture to speak with any attempt 
at instruction upon the best methods of 
com culture. Canada has been learn- 
ing from you in this department. But 
in order that the plants grown may 
yield the best return of which they are 
capable to the husbandman, his skill 
should be exercised to provide animals 
which can return to bim the most in 
products or service for the food which 
they consume. It is possible to keep 
animals which yield so much less in 
food than they eat, that they are verit- 
able burdens upon the man whose 
property they are. Instead 

of being his servants, liv- 
ing and laboring for him, he sometimes 
becomes theirs and apparently lives to 
keep and feed cows, hogs, and horses. 
The cow in all civilized countries is al- 
ways a boarder upon some person. She I 



should be made to pay for her board at 
such remunerative rates as will leave a 
profit for the boarding-house keeper. 
If she fails in that, she should be made 
to render a service which she will not 
willingly contribute. Her carcass 
should be made into beef and her bide 
into leather. She should not be slyly 
sent to board upon some other unfort' 
unate man. A cow with the business 
habit of keeping her accounts with the 
world paid up through the man who 
owns and , feeds her is a good business 
cow. That is the kind of cow I recom- 
mend. Her power of service will be 
indicated by certain external points. 
She should have a large long udder of 
elastic fine quality; a mellow movable 
skin, covered with soft silky hair; a long 
large barrel, hooped with flat ribs, broad 
and wide apart; a broad loin, spreading 
out into broad long hind-quarters; an 
open twist with rather thin hips, and a 
lean neck of symmetrical length, carry- 
ing a clean-cut fine face with promin- 
ent eyes. A oow with these points has 
ability to serve a man well, if she gets 
a fair chance. That her calves may 
have powers equal to or rather better 
them her own, care should be exercised 
in their breeding. The best blood, of 
the breed adapted to the farmer's pur- 
pose, should be used to enlarge and not 
to lessen the working capacity to be 
transmitted to her calves. 

Feed. — The milk of cows being a 
direct elaboration from their blood, 
whatever interferes with a healthy con- 
dition of that fluid will also affect the 
quality and quantity of the milk secret- 
ed. Too much care cannot be exercised 
in providing feed suitable, succulent, 
easily digestible, wholesome and nu- 
tritious. The grass of early summer is 
too watery and weak in nutriment for its 
bulk, to be fed alone to the greatest ad- 
vantage. A judicious allowance of 
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bran, peas and oats, oil-cake orcotton- 
fieed meal will increase the milk supply 
snd fortify the cow*s system for the 
larger producticHi of milk during mid- 
summer, fall and winter. Fodder-corn, 
Bown broadcast, does not meet the needs 
of milking cows. Such a fodder is 
mainly a device of a thoughtless farm- 
er to fool his cows into believing that 
they have been fed when they have only 
been filled up. CHie same plcmt* when 
grown under conditions favorable to its 
attainment of mature size and quality — 
in rows or hills 3 feet apart with from 2 
to 6 seeds per foot in the row— yields a 
fodder by means of which cows are en- 
abled to produce the largest amount of 
milk, butter or cheese per acre of the 
land required for their support. Fodder 
com is not a complete ration for the 
most economical production of the best 
milk. 'When supplemented by feed rich 
in albuminoids, such as those already 
mentioned, better returns for the feed 
consumed are realized. Last summer 
one of our leading Canadian dairymen, 
feeding 18 cows upon fodder corn to 
supplement scant pasture, furnished 
milk to a cheese factory. In course of 
time he provided a supply of bran, and 
by the end of the first week thereafter 
he found by an examination of the fac- 
tory books that he was credited with 
enough extra milk to pay for the bran 
consumed (2)^ lbs. per cow per day), 
tnd to leave a balance of $2.43 of extra 
profit for that week. 

Water.— Water is nature's vehicle 
for carrying about most of the matter 
which she requires to move from place 
place. The great boulders were quietly 
elasped in her arms and without appar- 
ent effort brought from the northern 
ridges to the southern parts of your 
State. The tiniest specks of nourishing 
matter needed to replace the worn-out 
tiflsues of the body are likewise carried 



to their proper places in this wonderful 
omnibus. The identical water swallow- 
ed by a cow to serve as a carrying 
medium in her blood for the equaUt 
distribution of the elements of nutritiom 
throughout her whole body is made !• 
serve a like function in the milk which 
she yields. If that water be impure in 
the first place, it is liable to continue so 
throughout its whole mission, from the 
drinking by the cow until after its con- 
sumption by the creature consuming the 
cow's product. Water which has been 
contaminated by decaying animal mat- 
ter is especially likely to retain its im- 
purities. The milk from cows drinking 
such water is a menace and danger to 
the public health, and interferes greatly 
with the commercial value of all dairy 
products. There should be an abundant 
supply of pure water, easily accessible by 
the cows during hot weather. It should 
be furnished at a comfortable tempera- 
ture during the cold weather of winter. 
I have not found that cows which are 
denied access to abundance of water 
will give as much milk or milk of as 
good a quality as when plenty of water 
is provided with wholesome satisfying 
feed. 

Salt. — Dairy cattle should have ac- 
cess to salt every day, and salt should be 
added to all their stable feed daily. A 
series of experiments has convinced me 
that when cows are denied salt for a 
period of even one week they will yield 
from 14}^ to 11% per cent, less milk, and 
that of an inferior quality. Such milk 
will on the average turn sour in 24 hours 
less time than milk drawn from the same 
or similar cows receiving salt, all other 
conditions of treatment being equal. 

Shelter.— Comfortable quarters are 
indispensable to the health and well- 
being o^ cows. Stables during the win- 
ter should have a temperature constantly 
within the range of from 40* to 55* Fahr. 
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In summer-time a shade should be pro- 
vided in the pasture fields, or rdjaoent 
thereto, to protect against the bristle- 
making influence of July and August 
B management of cows 
1 should be provided and 
as will insure excellent 
rent contentment, 
hon practicable, milking 
by the same person, and 
as to time. He only 
hands should be allowed 
I say "he" because I 
►f the farm should do 
at least during the win- 
have exercised the right 
mind on that subject 
farm. It is no more dif- 
ith dry hands than with 
I certainly more cleanly, 
nilk in a much more de- 
1 for table use or manu- 
itable atmosphere is in- 
prevent contamination 
e. Immediate straining 
urities which otherwise 
ved to the permanent in- 
ie product. 

^fter the straining is 
milk should be aerated, 
oured into one large can 
just as the cows have 
neglect implies three 
» very injurious to its 
»e-making: (1) The pe- 
ich the cow imparts to 
e left in it until it be- 
is flavor. (2) The germs 
that come in the milk 
ir have the best condi- 
i and action when the 
isturbed. (3) Then the 
d almost unfit for thor- 
n by rennet. Hence it 
ivantageous to aerate it 
ns: First, because by 
J, dipping or by trick- 



ling it over an exposed surface there is 
eliminated from the milk by evaporation 
any objectionable volatile element that 
may be in it Secondly, because, as has 
already been stated, the milk contaiiis 
germs of fermentation. Some of these 
are called vibriones. A strange peculi- 
arity about these microbes is that they 
become active only in the absence of 
free oxygen. When warm new milk is 
left undisturbed carbonic gas is gener- 
ated, and that furnishes the best condi- 
tion for the commencement of action by 
these almost invisible creatures. After 
they get started they can keep up their 
decomposing work even in the presence 
of oxygen. It is impossible to coagulate 
such milk so as to yield a fine quality of 
keeping cheese. Coagulation by rennet 
of milk that is ripe can never be perfect 
unless it has been thoroughly aerated 
immediately after taken from the cow. 
Neglect of aeration will increase the 
quantity of milk required to make a 
pound of fine cheese. Thirdly, because 
the airing seems to give vigor to the 
germs of fermentation that bring about 
an acid condition of the milk, without 
producing the acid. So much is this so 
that it has been found impracticable to 
make strictly Jirst'Class Cheddar cheese 
from milk that has not been aerated, 

Ooolinar.— The subsequent cooling of 
milk retards the process by which it is 
turned sour. Certain germs of ferment- 
ation exist in milk which in the act of 
multiplication split one molecule of 
sugar-of-milk into four molecules of 
lactic acid. By delaying the operation 
of these germs the milk is kept sweet for 
a long period. The cooling of milk 
should never precede the aeration. A 
temperature of from 65° to 70° Fahr. 
will be found cold enough for the keep- 
ing of milk over night, when it has 
been previously aired. 

Protection.— Milk is a liquid of ab- 
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Borbent proclivities. It shoald be pro- 
tected against injury that would result 
from exposure to impure air. A general- 
purpose milk-stand is a device specially 
Adapted for the spoiling of milk in that 
way. Such a stand serves as 
a milk-stand and also a car- 
riage stand, both of which are 
legitimate uses. Sometimes it is also 
occupied as a hog bivouac for the con - 
venience of these animals, the end of 
whose whey trough furnishes one step 
for the stand. Both of these latter 
extensions of its uses and hospitalities 
are all wrong. 

Honeet MiUc— The employment of 
inspectors promises to improve the qual- 
ity of the milk furnished by some pat- 
rons, whose highest moral aspiration is 
limited by an effort to keep the self-ap- 
pointed commandment, *'thou shalt 
not be found out." The adulteration of 
milk by the addition of water, the re- 
moval of any portion of the cream or 
keeping back of any part of the strip- 
pings is forbidden by statutes. Any 
person who is found out so doing should 
not escape lightly. 

Matters Most Needful of Care.— In 
the following short paragraphs I have 
ventured to gather helpful advice on the 
matters most needful of care: 

1. Milk from cows in excellent health 
and apparent contentment only should 
be used. 

2. Until after the eighth milking, 
the milk should not be offered to a 
cheese factory. 

3. An abundant supply of suitable, 
succulent, easily digestible, wholesome 
nutritious food should be provided. 

4. Pure cold water should be allowed 
in quantities limited only by the cow's 
capacity and desire to drink. 

5. A box or trough containing salt to 
which the cows have access every day 



is a requisite indespensable in the pro- 
fitable keeping of cows. 

6. Stagnant impure water should be 
prohibited. The responsibility for the 
efficacy of that beneficial prohibition 
rests wholly with the individual farmer. 

7. Wild leeks and other weeds com- 
mon in bush pastures give an offensive 
odor and flavor to the milk of animals 
consumicg them. 

8. All vessels used in the handling of 
milk should be thoroughly cleansed im- 
mediately after their use. Washing 
first in tepid or cold water, to which has 
been added a little soda, and subsequent 
scalding with boiling water, will prepare 
them for airing^ that they may remain 
perfectly sweet. 

9. Cows should be milked with dry 
7Aand«, .and only after the udders have 
been washed or thoroughly brushed. 

10. Tin pails only should be used. 

11. All milk should be properly 
strained immediatety after it is drawn. 

12. Milking should be done and milk 
should be kept only in a place where the 
surrounding air is pure. Otherwise the 
presence of the tainting odors will not 
be neglected by the milk. 

13. All milk should be thoroughly 
aired immediately after it has been 
strained. The treatment is equally ben- 
eficial to the evening's and the morn- 
ing's milk. 

14. In warm weather all milk should 
be cooled to the temperature of the at- 
mosphere after it has been aired, but 
not before. 

15. Milk is the better for being kept 
over night in small quantities, rather 
than in a large quantity in one vessel. 

16. Milk-stands should be construct- 
ed to shade the cans or vessels contain- 
ing milk from the sun, as well as to shel- 
ter them from rains. 

17. Only pure, clean, honeet milk 
should be offered. Any deviation from 
that will not always go unpunished. 
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THE ELABORATION OF MILE AND 
BUTTER-MAKING. 

By FBOF. JAS. W. EOBEBTSOK, Onelph, Ontario. 



All milk, like some butter, is fearfully 
and wonderfully made. With reference 
to the elaboration of milk I mean all 
that the sentence expresses; and, as 
a people earnestly progressive in the 
search after further information con- 
cerning dairy husbandry, I find the 
people of Wisconsin earnestly anxious 
to learn. While I admire the piogres- 
sive earnestness of your x)eople, I have 
no words of commendation for that 
quality of butter which can be shortly 
defined as ''progressive.*' It goes on 
from strength to strength continuously. 

Milk Elaboration.— Milk is secreted 
by and in two longitudinal glands, com- 
monly called the udder. These two are 
Eeparated by a fibrous partition, which 
is attached to connective tissue under 
the skin. That tissue also spreads 
through the udder, apparently for its 
support in position. The udder is spok- 
en of as having four quarters. That is 
popularly correct, although the division 
between the two quarters on each side 
is not definite or distinct. The gland 
stripped of its covering, is a reddish 
grey substance. In dry cows the de- 
posit of fat in the connective tissue 
gives it a yellowish appearance. 

The internal canal of each teat opens 
into a milk cistern. The total quantity 
of milk held in the four cisterns or res- 
ervoirs at the top of the teats will sel- 
dom exceed one quart. Numerous ducts 
arise from these and branch into all 



parts of the udder. The ducta and 
their branches become smaller as they 
spread, until each one ends in a veeicle, 
or ''ultimate follicle," about one-thirti- 
eth of an inch in diameter. Into these 
cavities, the serum of the milk — ^ita 
water, casein, sugar, albumen, eto. — 
seems to pass from the arterial blood 
through capillary tissue. A change ia 
the cell albumen of the blood is belieyed 
to take place during that transition. 
The inside of each vesicle is studded 
with innumerable cells. Through these 
the fat is produced, supposedly by bud- 
ding. There are ordinarily over 1,000,- 
000,000 of these globules in a cubic inch 
of milk. They have no organic pellicles 
or so-called skins. The activity of se- 
cretion depends largely upon the vigor 
of the blood circulation. The produc- 
tion of fat depends mainly upon the 
temperament of the cow, gentle hand- 
ling, and feed rich in protein. Violent 
disturbance of her nervous system has 
a disastrous effect upon the cell action 
and capillary activity in most cases. 
Arteries, veins and nerves together per- 
vade the whole of the udder structure. 
New ducts are formed by sprouting or 
spreading out from the others. Rub- 
bing of the udder, rapid and clean milk- 
ing will promote their growth and de- 
velopment until the sixth year of the 
cow's age. A pressure of fat in the con- 
nective tissue on the gland interferes 
with and hinders the secretion of milk. 
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SeparatlozL— It is praotioable to 
separate cream from milk, only beoause 
the fac globules whioh should mainly 
compose the cream, are lighter than the 
■erum of the milk in whioh they float. 
The means for separation may bespoken 
ofas natural and mechanical. In both 
casee tne globules are made to travel in 
a direction opposite to that of the force 
which is exerted upon the serum or 
heavier portion of the milk, which is 
a solution. The fat globules are in the 
form of an emulsion in that solution. 
The setting requirements are a falling 
temperature of from 90 to 40 degrees 
Pahr. When milk has become colder 
than 90 degrees before it is set, the rate 
of separation is proi>ortionately slow in 
all milk, except that wherein the fat 
globules are extr^ large. To raise the 
temperature to the required point, 
water as high as 125 degrees may be 
added to the milk. Such an addition of 
water will also reduce the viscosity of the 
serum, and thus permit the fat globules 
to have an easier passage through it to 
the top. Prof. Babcook has done the 
dairy world admirable service by his re- 
searches into the contitution and physi- 
cal nature of milk. Wisconsin has ac- 
quired world-wide fame, more through 
the work and triumphs of some of her 
dtizens in dairy matters than by all 
other achievements of her people, which 
erstwhile had alone been acounted 
worthy of public mention. When the 
milk is set, all disturbance tends to re- 
tard the separation of the cream. 

Creaza.— Cream is merely that part 
of the milk into which a large proport- 
ion of its fat globules should have 
been collected. They have not been 
collected into the average cream of hotel 
tables. . Occasionally in butter-making 
difficulty is experienced in effecting sep- 
aration between the globules of fat and 
the serum of the cream, which is the 



whole endeavor and aim of the op- 
eration of churning. To make that easi- 
er, about 25 per cent, of pure water may 
be stirred into the cream while it is still 
sweet. Thereafter the cream should be 
ripened by souring before the churning 
is commenced. Taking a quantity of 
cream containing 100 pounds of butter 
fat, it is possible by proper souring to 
recover 97 pounds; while, if an equal 
quantity of cream of equal qual- 
ity were churned sweet, not more 
than 77 pounds of the fat would be re- 
covered in the butter. While the cream 
is ripening under ordinary conditions, 
frequent stirring will prevent the forma- 
tion of any thickened part on the top 
which is apt to result in leaving white 
specks in the butter. If uniformity 
can be secured without stirring, it may 
be omitted, but not otherwise. 

Churningr. — The range of churning 
temperature for ordinary practice is 
from 57 to 64 degrees. For some time 
after the milking season of a cow be- 
gins, the fat globules are of a softer 
quality than they become some months 
after parturition; hence, during that 
period and in the early sumnier, the 
churning can best be performed at from 
57 to 60 degrees. Later in the season, 
and in the other case as to length of 
time after the calving of the cows, it 
may vary between 60 and 64. No one 
can afford to try to make butter without 
the possession and proper use of a re- 
liable thermometer. The churning, by 
which the globules of fat are impacted 
into each other, should not be con- 
tinued after the particles of butter are 
half as large as wheat grains. It is usu- 
ally preferable to stop when they are 
smaller. A small quantity of water 
should be added; and the chum revolved 
a few times before any attempt is made 
\o withdraw the buttermilk. Then, after 
the removal of the buttermilk, water 
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should be added at a temperature of 
about 55 degrees. The washing will 
thus be effected in the granular state; 
and all subsequent rubbing and working 
for the expression of the buttermilk 
may be avoided. The working of the 
butter should be effected by pressing 
and not by rubbing. The temperature 
should be from 55 to 60 degrees. The 
movement of the butter is after all less 
likely to make it greasy or to destroy its 
grain than its working at an unsuitable 
temperature. Salt should be added to 
suit, the demands of the market to be 
supplied. For immediate consumption, 
half an ounce per pound of butter, will 
give a mild flavor very acceptable to 
most eaters. One ounce of salt per 
pound will preserve the butter for a 
longer period; but not much more than 
half an ounce of salt is retained in the 
butter in a dissolved state. The re- 
working of butter is of some service in 
removing any speckiness and also in 
increasing the waxy quality of the but- 
ter's texture. In preparation for the 



market, the rolls, prints or packages, 
should all have a neat, attractive ap- 
pearance. The less crimping, or attempt 
at such ornamentation, the better will 
be the taste of the butter and the taste 
of the maker. 

Oonclusion. — In conclusion, the win- 
ter season is certainly the time of 
the year for butter-making in the 
northern part of the American con- 
tinent. Our adaptation is for cheese- 
making during the summer and for but- 
ter-making through the winter. By such 
means stock-raising is encouraged in- 
stead of hindered; and the highest 
market price is realized when the pro- 
duction is greatest. By making butter 
upon the co-operative plan, six times 
less capital will be required for ma- 
chinery equipment, and six times less 
labor for the manufacture and market- 
ing of the product. In butter-making, 
be who makes good butter does a good 
thing, for fine butter is practically the 
materialization of sunbeams for the 
comfort and sustenance of man. 



FEEDING HOGS TO PRODUCE BEST RESULTS 

By THEO. LOXTIS, Dnirn County, Wis. 



On the subject of food supply for swine 
there exists much difference of opinion. 
I can only give my own views from a 
practical standpoint, as a farmer. 

Feedin^r for Pat.— The prime object 
in feeding swine is often to accumulate 
fat as rapidly as possible on those intend- 
ed for market. Too often this proves a 
failure, when in the bill of fare clover 
and'pasture are omitted. To keep stock 
hogs in healthy growing condition, and 
to have brood sows in the best condition 



I for bearing and suckling their young, 
the stomach must be kept healthy and 
not overloaded; the food must be in va- 
riety and in suitable quantities. The hog 
cannot thrive on an exclusive corn diet 
and mature, and green clover as an ex- 
clusive diet is as far wrong as dry corn. 
To feed sour slop, for instance, \vith 
clover would be another error. Clover 
contains acid enough in itself. If we 
could have roots, at that time of the 
year, such as beets, rutabagas, or man- 
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golds, which contain large quantities of 
soda salts, it would prevent an undue 
acid condition of the stomach; therefore, 
we have f oimd that a feed of com with 
clover gives a better balanced ration. 
Let all grain rations in'whatever form 
they are fed while swine are on clover 
be sweet, for the best results. 

SoilinfiT TVith Olover.— The advisa- 
bility of soiling hogs with clover has 
been advocated. I admit, that when in 
the fattening process a daily ration of 
cat clover is given, especially when corn 
meal is used, there is advantag:e gained 
in receiving greater returns from food 
consumed. Great profits may be de- 
rived from soiling, and one may be able 
to feed at least 14 head of hogs to the 
acre, as I know from actual lest in soil- 
ing several score each season; but with 
comparatively cheap lauds, and high 
prices for labor, the question as to profit 
remains doubtful as yet. Another con- 
sideration: There would be a lack of 
exercise for the development of the 
yc ung and growing animals, and if per- 
mitted to run in a large and roomy yard, 
tbe losses of manure would largely offset 
th(' profits. I do not as yet find any other 
method superior to the division of fields 
with moveable fences, so as to have new, 
fresh fields alternately during the season. 
I have found, also, that a mixture of 
grasses is preferred by the swine. They 
love a change and variety. The feeding 
value of clover has been estimated all 
the way from 600 to 1,000 pounds of 
pork per acre; my experience leads me 
to conclude that the former is nearest 
correct, 

Pififs GkXKl Qrcbssers.— It is often 
disi>uted that pig3, when nursing the 
dam, and liberally fed night and morn- 
ing, eat much clover. I have found 
that they are not only good grassers, but 
that they make larger growth and are 
more vigorous than when reared on 



grain alone. The storing system is 
largely practiced in our State, to keep 
pigs and shotes during winter. Prof. 
E. W. Stuart says that if pigs were like 
a wagon, a bin of grain, or a mow of 
hay, they might be kept without 
expense over winter; but when we re- 
flect that two-thirds of a full ration is 
used merely as food of support without 
adding any weight or value to the pig, 
the practice is indefensible. 

Olover Hay for Hogs.— Clover hay, 
especially that from the second cut, if 
stacked in a sunny and sheltered place, 
and care is taken that around the bottom 
of the stack the ground is kept clear of 
snow and the coarser refuse, will be 
found a great aid to the man who ad- 
heres closely to the proverb, **roothogor 
die;" but for the intelligent, thinking 
farmer, there is a still wider field of 
profit. By cutting, and moistening the 
hay with either steam or hot water, all 
will be eaten with considerable relish, 
giving growth and health to the pigs, 
and fitting them for successful, rapid 
fattening animals, either for spring or 
summer market. I have found it better 
not to cook or steam clover hay, as it be- 
comes tasteless, and pigs largely refuse 
it, and also that shorts mixed with 
clover are not so readilv eaten as corn- 
meal, the former containing nearer the 
same food relation to clover. The pig is 
a good chemist, if you give him a 
chance. If clover hay is either cooked 
or steamed, unless the entire quantity is 
cut fine or short and mixed with suffi- 
cient grain to absorb the water, it will 
be better to use only the so-called hay 
tea, which is of a strong and pleasant 
odor. I have found it an excellent sub- 
stitute for water to prepare swiU for far- 
rowing sows. 

Olover Bneilagre.— Last, but not 
least, comes the clover silo. It has been 
conclusively proved, during the last 
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season, that the silo has been a greater 
success in preserving clover in a sweeter 
condition than corn. It now only needs 
perse verence and intelligent application, 
to show to what extent we can use clover 
ensilage as food for hogs. Undoubt- 
edly our dairymen will give it their at- 
tention another year, for surely their 
discussions on corn ensilage this win- 
ter lead me tp think that it is not 
often a balanced and succulent ration. 
I fear, from a breeder's standpoint, that 
the result from an all com ration may 
become disastrous to them in time. 

Feed Judioiously. — I am in favor 
of the clover field and a clover ration, 
but safe and judicious feeding must go 
hand-in-hand with them, and I feel that 
I am. far from the true problem of cheap 
and profitable food rations. The ever 
increasing fertility of our soils produces 
more, cheapens our rations to meet the 



ever increasing competition of cheaper 
meat products, and adulterated lard. 

Value of Experixnenta. — It is for- 
tunate for our State, and the agricultural 
interest, that our experiment station 
has come so bravely to our aid. Prof. 
Henry, assisted by an able corps of as- 
sistants, has advanced some ideas that 
are often contrary to the experience of 
most of us, but he has figures to substan- 
tiate his assertions. Every intelligent 
citizen recognizes the supreme impor- 
tance of our agricultural interest, and 
that its development imperatively de- 
mands that accurate experiment be 
made for the settling of mere opinions, 
and for the development of new truths. 

In conclusion let me say, with F. D. 
Oobum: Pasture — let this word be 
written in capitals by every man who 
raises swinn; it is the secret of success. 
Permit me to add clover. 



THE SCIENCE OF PIG FEEDING. 



By GEO. McKEBROW, Sussex, Wis. 



Cost of Produoinfir Pork.~Sir J. B. 
Lawes, of Rothamsted, Eng., found by 
experiment that cattle utilized 8 per cent, 
of the dry substance of their food, the 
sheep 12 per cent., and the hog 20 per 
cent.; but as the hog's food is of a more 
concentrated, valuable kind than that 
of cattle or sheep, we do not claim that 
his meat is produced at less than half 
the cost of beef, or at nearly half the 
cost of mutton. But we do claim that 
the hosr, when properly handled, is 
among the most economical machines 
tor changing coarse grains, grasses, and 
roots, into a valuable meat product. 
Now, the question arises, how can we 



profitably feed this animal so as to meet 
the stringency of the times and the de- 
mands of the markets. 

To Seoure Early Maturity.— Fel- 
low farmers, this is an age of early ma- 
turity. It . has been clearly demon- 
strated that it is the young animal that 
gives the best results in increased 
weight for the food consumed. To 
secure this early maturity requires care- 
ful thought and good judgment, which 
every feeder should exercise to the best 
of his ability. He should study care- 
fully the food, care and comfort, of the 
animal, so that a high, muscular condi- 
tion may be developed, which will in- 
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sore health and vigorous digestion, both 
of which are necessary to profit. 

Bation for Youngr Pifirs. — Whole 
milk, nature's most perfect food |or the 
growth and healthy deyelopment of 
young animals, should be our food stand- 
ard for them while young, and the more 
approximate to new milk we can make 
our ration for the young pigs the better 
will be the results. This ration must be 
so formed as to be rich in muscle- from- 
ing or nitrogenous elements, and, as 
Prof. Henry demonstrated, in his much 
quoted experiment of 1885, that the 
bone and muscle of the hogs fed on a 
muscle-forming or protein ration were 
on an average nearly 50 per cent, stronger 
and larger than those fed on fat and 
heat producing foods, rich in carbohy- 
drates, and that those very important 
organs, the liver and kidneys, were much 
larger in the protein fed hogs, we must 
conclude that for the sake of health and 
vigor we need such muscle-forming 
rations. 

Folly to Stiok to Oom Alone.— To 
stick to corn, and corn alone, in the face 
of these facts, is the height of folly. 
Our experience has taught us that an 
entire com ration soon damages the 
organs of digestion; and the main secret 
of good feeding is to get the animal, 
when intended for the market, to eat 
and assimilate all the food possible. 
This can only be done by feeding a 
proper amount of a balanced ration, for 
if we feed too much carbohydrates we not 
only lose a part of the food but overload 
the organs with useless work, and the 
same is true of too much albuminoids. 

A Good Bation for IToungr Pisrs — 
Afl a food for young pigs, we have 
found a mixed ration of 50 per cent, 
middlings, 25 i>er cent, corn meed, 15 per 
cent, bran and 10 per cent, oil-meal, wet 
up to a creamy consistency, and fed 
three times daily in such quantities as 
5 



they will eat up clean, and at the same 
time appear to be satisfied, gives us the 
best results. In addition to this, a few 
whole oats on a clean plank floor and a 
few roots in their season make valuable 
adjuncts. As they grow older, we in- 
crease the com meal until, at 5 to 9 
months old, 50 per cent, corn, 25 per 
cent, middlings, 15 per cent, bran and 
10 per cent, oil-meai form their rations. 

Pasture for Hogs.— Believing that 
the hog*s stomach needs a fibrous food, 
as a divisor we aim to give them pasture 
in summer, and some hay and roots in 
winter. You may question the pro- 
fit in using some of these foods, and ask, 
why do you feed bran, clover and clover 
hay? I answer because, first, they act 
as a divisor for the more concentrated 
foods, and allow the gastric juices a bet- 
ter chance of permeating the whole 
mass, and, second, they are all nitrogen- 
ous 'foods; and, again, you may ask, why 
buy costly oil-meal?— to which I will 
answer, first, it has a highly stimulat- 
ing effect on the digestive organs and 
the whole system, without any reaction; 
second, it is one of the best nitrogenous 
foods that we can use. When hogs are 
well grown, from seven to ten months of 
age, they will stand heavy corn feed for 
one or two months, and lay on weight 
quite rapidly, but even then they will do 
better with a good supply of clover or 
roots. 

Ashes— Charcoal— Salt — Sulphur. 
—We have found wood ashes, charcoal, 
sal^ and sulphur, as well as coal slack, to 
be relished by our hogs, and therefore 
believe them to be good, when carefully 
fed, as appetizers and assistants of 
digestion. 

Skim-Milk. — Skim-milk, which ia 
too rich in albuminoids, should be bal- 
anced with corn-meal. Prof. Stewart 
recommends 1 lb. corn-meal to 2 lbs. of 
milk, while Prof. Henry 1 lb. oom-meal 
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to from 1 to 1% tt)8. of milk. In one of 

Prof. Henry's experiments, of 1887, 

where he fed 1 lb. of corn-meal to 1.1 

pigs, I have figured 

cost him $2.82 per 

to be worth 25 cts. 

s. per owt. 

-Sweet whey, which 
ates, or heat and fat- 
balanced with a mix- 
t. middlings, 40 per 
per cent, oil-meal. 
Tfhey at the rate of 
s. of whey, will give 
but if your whey is 
r mix the meal with 
I a lot of shotes on a 
ig all the feed con- 
price of feed was 
>sent, and produced 
tb. 

csomfort of the ani- 
do with his develop- 
omfortable he must 
jderately warm, well 
to rest and sleep in. 
•t, it is not necessary 
aive hog-house. In 
expensive hog-houses 
y their owners to be 
at. 
,11, moveable houses 

for several reasons, 

first, cost; second, 
bo the pasture in the 
the soil of one yard 

use they can easily 
er; third, in case of 
I there are not so 
)f. 

>lans for these small 
b have their ad van- 
it ages. The one we 

feet square on the 
anting from the out- 
ah side to peak, rear 
up, with door in the 



center of front. This pen costs less 
than $5 when completed, can be moved 
anywhere on a stone -boat and will ac- 
commodate anything, from a brood sow 
and litter to 6 or 8 shotes. We use com- 
mon 16 feet boards, cut in two, for both 
floor and roof, and four two by four 
scantlings, eight feet long, for sills. A 
window above the door to let the sun's 
rays in to warm up pigs and bedding is 
also essential. 

We also have a small moveable yard» 
6 by 6 feet, 3}^ feet high, boarded up on 
three sides, with floor, that can be placed 
in front of these houses when we wish to 
confine the occupants. 

Exercise. — Exercise is necessary to 
promote the health of the growing ani- 
mal; therefore we prefer to give the pigs 
the liberty of a yard or pasture, and in- 
duce them to work by scattering a few 
oats or shelled corn on some hard spot 
of ground or plank floor. 

Breedinsr Stock.— In the rearing of 
breeding stock, I would not force them 
quite as much as those intended for the 
market, but would endeavor to keep 
them rapidly growing, not allowing 
them to become stunted, for once al- 
lowed to contract the unthrifty habit, 
no matter how well fed and cared for 
afterward, they never will get back to 
their original habits of assimilating 
food, and thereby turning it to the best 
advantage. 

Health.— The health of the animal re- 
quires all these precautions in feeding. 
Why is it that the swine plague has 
never appeared in Canada, where no 
corn, comparatively speaking, is fed, but 
such foods as oats, peas, bran and mid- 
dlings make up the ration? My friends, 
if properly fed and cared for, the Ameri- 
can hog can produce Irish bacon good 
enough for the epicures of Europe, and 
he will be muscular and healthy enough 
to again enter the ports of Grermany, al- 
though he may have to carry Bismark 
out of the way on his broad muscular 
back. 
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CAEE OF BROOD SOWS AND YOUNG PIGS. 



Bj GEO. WTLIE, Leeds, Wis. 



Points of the Brood Sow.— The 
first oonsideration eliould be that the 
animal is worthy of the best kind of 
care. ' In selecting my brood sow I want 
a good, frank, open, intelligent oounte- 
nanoe. Did you ever see a hog with 
that kind of a face? If not, the sooner 
you begin to look for it the better; that 
18 if you are in the hog business. I 
want constitution, substance, vitality, 
good, hard, flinty bone, and plenty of it. 
Proper discrimination must be made 
between this quality of bone and bone 
that is coarse or soft and spongy. The 
general outline of the animal must sug- 
gest ranginess and plenty of room. I 
want limbs of medium length, strong 
foot and pastern, ^ength, breadth and 
depth of body; a well sprung rib, a full 
deep flank. She must be naturally a 
good feeder, with strong powers of as- 
similation. I don't care how large she 
is, provided she is symmetrical in form, 
and does not show coarseness. I will 
not object to this kind of an animal, 
though her ear may be a trifle *^off" 
from the standard. She may even have 
a well defined ^^swirl" in her back, or be 
lacking a little in the regulation mark- 
ings. In passing, let me say that this 
class of swine can't be produced on a 
diet of corn. Such animals are the re- 
sult of long-continued selection from 
animals that have been properly bred, 
fed and cared for for many generations. 

Selectizi^ the Brood Sow.— The 
prospective brood sow should be selected 
generally before attaining the age of 



four months. She should be allowed to 
run with the rest of the herd as long as 
the feed is made up of bone and muscle- 
forming constituents. When the finishing 
process begins on the rest of the herd^ 
and the feed is carbonaceous in its char- 
acter, your brood sow should be kept 
apart from those intended for market. 

Feeding. — To crowd pigs intend- 
ed for breeders on fattening food» 
as you do those intended fop 
pork is simply ruinous. When the as- 
similating powers of the growing pig are ' 
taxed to the utmost on ftit-forming food, 
the breeding qualities, the vitality and 
future usefulness of the animal are 
sure to be impaired. A growing: pig^ 
will seldom get too fat for breeding* 
purposes if properly fed on bone and 
muscle-forming food, even if fed all it 
can eat, provided it can run around and 
take plenty of exercise. It is after it 
has attained its growth that injury may 
be done by overfeeding or by keep- 
ing it in too narrow limits while growing. 
Skim-milk, shoris, oats, grass and exer- 
cise, with a very limited amount of corn, 
are among the principal requisities for 
the successful growth of a young brood 
sow. 

Afire for Breedhigr.— No brood sow 
is at her best as a brood sow until she is 
two years old, or over. When fully 
matured, they give more milk, have a 
greater capacity , for assimilating food 
and, as a consequence, their pigs are 
stronger, healthier and grow faster. 

Good Milkers.- We must insist on 
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breeding only from sows that have prov- 
ed themselves good milkers, or that are 
descended from good milking strains. 
These milking strains in swine are just 
as pronounced as milking strains in Jer- 
seys and Holsteins. 

One Litter a Year.— In summer, 
after the pigs have ceased running with 
their dam, let her have a run on grass 
with very little grain. Don't fatten her 
up, but let the system get rested prepar- 
atory to raising another litter. One litter 
per year is all she should raise, if you 
want to keep up the vitality of the stock. 

In "Winter Quarters.— We prefer to 
have mature sows go into winter quart- 
ers in rather thin flesh, but still in good 
heart; and then, during gestation, keep 
them gradually gaining up to farrowing 
time, which, in this latitude, should not 
be much before the middle of April. 
During the winter they should not be 
crowded for room; not even four or Ave 
mature sows should be allowed to sleep 
in one apartment. Those of like size 
and disposition should be kept together. 
Some sows as they grow old acquire an 
over- bearing disposition, and make life 
hardly endurable to the rest of the herd. 
If such animals are too valuable to dis- 
pose of, they should be kept by them- 
selves. 

Feed Duringr Gestation.— During 
gestation the feed should be of a bone 
and muscle-forming character. I have 
found oats, shorts and corn, in equal 
parts, with roots enough to keep the 
system cool, free access to charcoal, 
wood ashes, and salt, with an occas- 
sional lump of hard lime morter, and 
plenty of exercise, to give as good satis- 
faction as any combination I have ever 
tried. 

The Farro-winfir Pen— For a mature 
^w should be not less than 8x10 feet in 
size. It should have a tight floor, with 
a fender placed around the sides. Pens 



should have plenty of sunlight, good 
ventilation, and clean dry surroundings 
generally. Very little bedding should 
be given, and that preferably of out 
straw or chaflf. Damp bedding, 
or dampness of any kind, is very 
injurious to young pigs, and should be 
guarded against. Brood sows thrive 
better and are really more valuable if 
you make pets of them. When you find 
one disposed to cultivate your acquaint- 
ance, always notice her — the chances 
are that she is a good one. 

Treatment at Farrowingr Time.— 
In regard to the treatment at farrowing 
time, opinions differ. We formerly 
placed our brood sows in pens by them- 
selves a week or two previous to farrow- 
ing; but for a number of years past we 
do not give them a pen apart from the 
rest of the herd until from 6 to 24 hours 
before farrowing. In separating a sow 
for a week or two, there is a tendency to 
restlessness. She is anxious for the 
companionship of her mates, is usually 
deprived of her accustomed exercise by 
being confined in smaller quarters, and 
the general result is feverishness of the 
system, which is just the condition of 
things, above all others, that should be 
avoided. If she is quietly separated 
when she instinctively desires to be 
alone, all danger from feverishness will 
be prevented. 

After Farrowingr— Give her nothing 
until she appears hungry, and then only 
a light feed of thin, warm slop, made by 
stirring a handful or two of shorts or 
bran into less than half a pailful of 
water. Do not enourage her to eat. A 
few roots and free access to charcoal will 
have a cooling effect on the system, the 
condition of which should be carefully 
watched for the first few days. Be in 
no hurry to crowd her with feed, as for 
the first week or two the pigs require 
very little for their nourishment. £zei^ 
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cise and sunshiDe at this age is of the 
first importance. When they are four 
or five days old, they should be out-of- 
doors with their dams every pleasant 
day. They should not be let out in the 
mornine^ until the dev^ is off the grass, 
and should be returned to the pens 



early at night. A little fresh earth in 
conducive to health in the young pig. 
In this respect he differs materially 
from a certain other animal that noth- 
ing short of "the wJ^le earth" will sat- 
isfy. 



FEEDING SWINE FOR MARKET. 

By THOS. CONVEY, Sidgeway, WIb. 



Give the Piar a Gk>od Start.— Few 
feeders recognize the necessity of giving 
the young pig a good start. If through 
want of judgment, or want of care in 
changing it from the milk of the sow to 
other food, liquid or solid, it suffers from 
impaired digestion or defective nutri- 
tion, it may get a set-back from which it 
will never fully recover. 

Pood of Support and Production 
—The principal part of our hog crop is 
marketed when they are about eighteen 
months old. The average weight at that 
age could be easily attained by a pig 
nine months old, the amount of food 
consumed by the former being nearly 
twice as much as that eaten by the lat- 
ter, the younger pig receiving more dur- 
ing the early, and the older requiring 
more during the latter part of its exist- 
ence. A certain amount of food is re- 
quired to keep an animal in its present 
condition. This is termed the food of 
support. All food given in excess of the 
food of support is termed the food of 
production, and in feeding should go to 
increase the weight. The food of sup- 
port constitutes about seven-tenths of a 
full ration, but the food of support for a 
restlees, irritable hog may very nearly 
approach the food of production for a 



well-bred, well-fed hog, the cravings of 
the appetite of the former causing 
him to take a needless amount of 
exercise, and all muscular exercise- 
is at the expense of food. The 
poor hog also becomes the prey of 
internal parasites, when placed upon full 
feed, as he must be, to prepare him for 
market. He over-eats, there is over-dis- 
tention of the stomach, causing com- 
parative inaction of that organ, and he 
can only digest and assimilate a portion 
of the food he consumes. 

Points in Favor of Early Maturity. 
— The younger hog is converted into a 
more edible product, commands a bet- 
ter price, is generally ready for a better 
market, gives quicker returns and re- 
quires less attendance. He can be fed 
when on pasture, the droppings are not 
wasted, and food is not expended in 
keeping up animal heat during the en- 
tire winter. 

About the only argument that can be 
made in favor of keeping the older hog 
is because our daddies did it. Profitable 
hog-feeding for market is not possible 
after the first year. You not only have 
to provide for additional growth, but 
also for organic waste in the growth al- 
ready secured, as mutability is one of 
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fche inexorable laws of nature. This 
waste is presumable {greater in a large 
animal than in a small one. 

Feeding: to Produce Gain. —Re- 
peated experiments have demonstrated, 
KAtrr\rt/^ o /i^iiKf ♦^at the most profit- 
Qg the early period 
itence. This is es- 
hog. The modern 
>ding, will reach ma- 
years, 

Missouri, in more 
eeding tests, deter- 
) a certain amount 
Dg 220 lbs. required 
Food; pigs weighing 
per cent, more food, 
325 lbs. required 78 
than pigs weighing 

Illinois, determined, 
it, "that the gain for 
consumed decreased 
Also, '*that an in- 
ply for two weeks 
iderable loss in feed- 

nimals. —Chemistry 

the younger ani- 

' the elements con- 

than the older ani- 

of feeding cattle: 
careful about put- 
money into young 
old ones." This is 
togs than cattle, as 
turity in about one- 
do. 

id of Food.— An- 
auccessful hog-feed- 
Lght kind of food. 

that enter into the 
al are derived from 

article of food is 
ing a healthy hog, 

period. Grass, es- 



pecially clover, is one of the 
best of hog foods, but is toe 
bulky for the stomach of a hog 
to produce the best results. It should 
always be supplemented with grain. 
One bushel of corn fed to a hog when it 
has access to a good clover pasture, will 
produce more growth than three bush- 
els when corn is fed exclusively. All 
foods consist of certain elements. All 
farm animals consist of about the same 
combination of food elements. The 
right combination of nutrients to pro- 
mote the most successful growth of an 
animal is not found in a single article 
of food. The different articles of food 
are generally divided into two classes: 
First. Protein foods, also termed flesh- 
formers. Second. Carbohydrates, also 
termed fat-formers. Clover, oats, peas, 
beans, bran, shorts, skim -milk and but- 
ter-milk belong to the tirst class, as they 
are rich in bone and muscle-forming el- 
ements. Corn, barley, whey, roots and 
acorns belong to the second class, as 
they are rich in heat and fat-producing 
elements. 

"What and How to Peed.— Com 
should never be fed as an exclusive, ra- 
tion except at the close of the fattening 
period, and then only for a limited time. 
Whey should always be fed sweet, as 
the small amount of solids it contains 
consists mainly of sugar of milk. In 
souring, the milk sugar is converted in- 
to an acid, and has little or no value as 
a food. Whey should always be supple- 
mented by a nitrogenous food. Butter- 
milk has twice the value of whey as a 
food. It should be fed as fresh as pos- 
sible, and can be very profitably fed 
with corn. Skim-milk should always be 
fed sweet. Sour feed of any kind is of 
questionable value; a slight degree of 
acidity may not be injurious in some 
kinds of food, but this does not apply 
to feeding skim-milk and whey. 
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Give a Protein Ration.— Pigs uau- 
allj receive a ration too rich in carboiiyd- 
ratee and deficient in protein. The 
necessity of giving a nitrogenous or pro- 
tein food cannot be overestimated, 
especially to young pigs, as they 
require twice as much nitrogen as 
old hogs; yet feeding for health or pro- 
fit is not subserved by feeding protein 
foods alone, as they are constipating, 
and, except clover, costly. An experi- 
ment has demonstrated that one bushel 
of com will make as much pork as three 
bushels of oats; yet good oats are an 
excellent hog-food, being rich in nitro- 
gen, and the ash that is necessary for 
the formation of bone. 

Qive a Balanced Bation.— The 
advantages of giving a properly balanced 
ration, suited to the age of the pig are: 
Yon secure greater growth with a given 
amount of food. You also obtain a bet- 
ter quality of meat. There is a more 
perfect growth of bone, and greater 
muflcular development, both being pro- 
moted by a moderate amount of exer- 
cise. A high degree of muscularity in- 
dicates a condition of the system the 
least liable to disease, also the most 
I)erfect condition for breeding animals. 
Prof Henry says that pigs should not 
be confined to close quarters for more 
than sixty days. This is certainly long 
enough. 

Cooking Pood.— While I am satis- 
fied that the tests carried on by our 
experiment station prove that giving 
begs cooked food exclusively does not 
pay, yet I believe, for fall feeding, where 
hogs are taken off the pasture, it is very 
adyantagepus to feed once a day on 
cooked food. For this purpose, roots, 
cooked about the same as for table use, 
should be mixed with ground oats, rye 
or other nitrogenous food Sugar beets 
ai« Teiy valuable for fall feeding, but 
turnips, raw or cooked, are better for 



winter feeding, as they are better keep- 
ers. 

Peas and OatjS.— Peas and oats sown 
together are a very valuable crop. They 
can be sown at the rate of one bushel 
of peas, and one and one-half bushels of 
oats per acre. This crop can be cut with 
the binder, and threshed as readily as 
oats alone. Care should be taken not to 
sow on ground where oats lodge. They 
should be sown early. I raised last year 
forty bushels per acre, weighing 4A flbs. 
per bushel. When ground, they are a 
good substitute for bran and shorts, but 
may be fed whole to hoga The object 
of improved agriculture is to obtain the 
largest amount of nutritious and life- 
sustaining substances from the smallest 
possible space. This, to a considerable 
extent, is secured by retaining and in- 
creasing the fertility of the soil, and by 
skilful feeding; but the customary way 
of hog feeding is as great a robber of 
fertility as the much condemned wheat 
raising. Grain and milk are largely fed 
to hogs in pens without regard to sav- 
ing manure, for it is leached out and 
washed away, and only a small portion 
of the least valuable part returned to the 
soil. Added to this is the loss occasioned 
by washing away of the surface soil in 
corn-fields, where the land is rolling, 
this being augmented by not observing 
a suitable rotation with grasa 

Skillful vs. Poor Farming.-— The 
person who causes two blades of grass 
to grow where only one grew before is 
regarded as a public benefactor. Too 
many of us not only fail to produce the 
two blades of grass, but, on the contrary, 
expend two blades, or its equivalent, to 
secure results that the skillful feeder, 
with a well-bred animal, can obtain with 
one. Is it any wonder that the good 
farmer can make money every season, 
while the poor one is complaining of 
weather, crops and prices? 
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Yaluable Experience with Hogs. 

IDiscuesion of Preceding Ptiper*.] 
Prop. Henby. — Two years ago we 
took pigs of the same litter and fed one 
lot in one way, and the other in an- 
other way, exact rations, and have fol- 
lowed out the experiments later in suoh 
a manner that we know we can do the 
same thing again and produoe the same 
results. Chas. W. Garfield, of Michi. 
gan, said: "That is very nice work, but 
I don't believe you can do it again.'' We 
have done it again and again. Last 
summer we killed pigs at the farm where 
one lot had been fed upon these car- 
bohydrate feeds, and another lot on pro- 
tein feeds. We found that there was a 
difference in the solid matter of the 
blood — there was twenty-five per cent, 
more dry matter in the blood of one lot 
of pigs than in that of the other; we 
found that the bones were stronger, 
that there was an actual difference in 
the strength of the bone. We have 
gone over the work in another direc- 
tion since last summer. I am now try- 
ing the effect of feed upon bones, to see 
if by feeding ashes we can get strength 
into the bones, feeding wood ashes with 
corn. 

I heard a farmer say the other day, 
at a meeting: "If my pigs get too fine 
bones I send off and get a large boned 
sire, and in that way I keep up the 
strength of my pigs." Suppose the 
Arabian horse-breeder should send out 
of Arabia to get a large-boned horse 
to keep up his herd of horses! When 
you have to send off your farm to get 
other stock, except for the purpose of 
changing, your system of farming is 
wrong in some way. If the bones of 
your pigs become smaller, there is some- 
thing wrong. Your soil is against you, 
your feed is against you. If a country 
oannot make people grow up to their 
normal stature, and be strong and vigor- 



ous, there is something wrong with the 
soil and the climate. I say when the 
American farmers are feeding any line 
of stock so that that stock is degenerat- 
ing in size or in constitution, they 
should stop and say: "What is wrong?** 
Another point. I meet a farmer and 
he says: "I get twenty-five cents a 
pound the year around for my butter. 
I don't sell my butter at the oorner 
grocery; I have customers, a picked 
trade. They are people who eat good 
things in this world, and pay me for mj 
butter." That is very well; but, my 
friend, where do you sell your hogs? 
"Oh, I sell my hogs to the hog buyer, 
drive them in a wagon and they go in 
the oars with Tom, Dick and Harry's 
hogs, and they go to Chicago and are 
sold." Now, the cases are not entirely 
parallel, but in a degree they are, and 
people living as near to good commer- 
cial cities as you do here, ought to think 
of tihis thing. Here is Milwaukee with 
a couple of hundred thousand people, 
and Chicago with some eight hundred 
thousand. There are people in 
Milwaukee and Chicago who 

pay high prices for all the 
pork they eat. The bacon that supplies 
many of the wealthy people of Chicago 
comes from Ireland. They are not Irish- 
men; they don't care to help Ireland out, 
but they say: "The bacon is better 
flavored," and they don't care if it costs 
several times as much as it would here. 
There has a large trade sprung up at 
one of the stores in that city for that 
kind of bacon. Some people will buy 
high priced things because they are 
high priced. We have "got onto" this 
idea in butter, and make it for that kind 
of a market, but we have never thought 
about it in pork. 

There was a college boy years ago who 
went out and took his father's farm in 
Massachusetts, and the first year be oare- 
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fully cured the meat from eight hogs. 
He sold or gave away that meat to bis 
friends in Boston. The next year they 
came back, and said: "We want some 
iDoreofthat8au9age,"vid that year he 
put up thirty hogs. Now he puts up 
over three hundred hogs a year, and last 
January, when I was at the Reade Hotel 
in Chattanooga, Tennessee, I had the 
pleasure of ordering from the bill of fare 
sausage from that farm in Massa- 
chusetts. Now, why should Massa- 
chujBetts hogs have to go down to Ten- 
essee to be eaten? Why should we al- 
low the trade to oome in that direction? 
At one of the institutes we stopped at 
a hotel at Mazomanie, and a farmer 
came in with his sausage to sell. Three 
or four workers gathered around him, 
and the hotel man told us how the far- 
mer made the sausage, and brought it in 
to sell, and we bought some and took it 
home in our grip-sacks. The landlord 
■ays that man was once poor and in debt 
for hie farm. He began to peddle sau- 
sage, has now a large trade, his sausage 
is known all oyer the country, and peo- 
ple are glad to pay a little extra for it. 
This is just a hint which I think is 
worth following up. We might just as 
well shut out this Irish bacon, and have 
these people pay us two prices for this 
product as not to get it. 

My friends, I hope you will think of 
these matters. Every time one of us 
steps out of the ordinary, we leave a lit- 
tle more room for the crowd that is left 
behind. We will get a little more and 
the crowd will be better off. 

Mr. Shsrwood.— Do you suppose that 
I could get one-tenth of a cent more for 
a hog raised on the more approved plan 
than I could for 9 hog raised in the ordi- 
nary way? 

Pbof. Heztbt. — Probably not at first; 
but if you had taken your butter to the 
oomer grocery without striking out in 



any other direction you would still be 
getting corner grocery prices. The hog 
buyer won't give you any more, but 
there is somebody in Chicago who will. 
Somebody will pay you a special price 
for lean-meat sausage, another for fat 
sausage that he knows is carefully made. 
Of course, it will cost something to 
find the customer, but that is true in the 
butter trade or any other kind of busi- 
ness. 

Mr. liOins.— On that point I want to 
say that last winter Mr. John Plankin- 
ton, after he had shown me through his 
slaughter-house and packing-house, said 
to me: "Mr. Louis, if the farmers of the 
State of Wisconsin, or any set of farm- 
ers, will give me the assurance that they 
will find us a few oar- loads of hogs that 
are fed to lean and fat, we will give a 
large money premium, and will advance 
the price of the pork on such a product. 
That shows that there would be a 
market for specially bred and fed hogs. 
It is very easy to raise that kind of pork 
for the market, and it is just as cheap 
to raise it for the market as it is the fat 
pork. 

It merely exists in the brain of a man 
that he makes cheaper pork out of corn 
alone. I am feeding a lot this winter a 
right balanced ration, which will give 
me a lean and fat hog. In fact, I have 
put forty-eight hogs on the market in 
Eau Claire to one of our packing houses, 
which were deemed the finest hogs that 
ever entered upon the block in Eau 
Claire. They were just fed on clover 
and com. At the same time in the fat- 
tening process their swill consisted mere- 
ly of shorts alone, and I find that these 
hogs are very far superior; they con- 
tain a greater proportion of lean meat. 
That was at least the judgment of th* 
packer. 

Question.— Did you get any more for 
them? 
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Mil Louis.— Yes, I was paid nearly 
three-quarters of a cent more a pound 
than the general market was giving 
then. 

Mr. Hibam Smith. — It seems to be the 
opinion of many here that it costs some- 
thing extra to make this pork and sell 
it. They are laboring under a great 
mistake. The last four or five years I 
have made this pork because I could 
make it the cheapest, and after a few 
local butchers found out that this pork 
gave better satisfaction to the retail 
trade, and made more sausage from the 
same cost of food, they told me to sell 
no more pork to Chicago buyers; that 
they would always give me a little more 
than I could get to ship it upon the 
markets of the world. They wanted it 
for their local trade. 

Mr. Gordon. — I know the Deerfoot 
farm pretty well. I know Mr. Burnett 
pretty well; I have been there a good 
many times and studied out that ques- 
tion. It is largely a matter of curing 
with the Deerfoot people. Mr. Burnett 
buys the average pork of his own neigh- 
borbood and cures it. I remember 
Bome years ago going to England and 
sitting down to breakfast the first 
morning and admiring the bacon. I 
Bald: *^If I could only get such bacon as 
this for breakfast in America, I would 
eat it every morning." I was a little 
fiurprised when they told me it came 
from Milwaukee, and showed me the 
brand. The trouble with the average 
bacon as found in the village grocery 
store, is that it is improperly cured. 

Now, isn't there right in this vicinity 
a market for such a product? Isn't 
there a big reputation for the Oconomo- 
woe sausage in the Chicago market? 
The Ooonomowoc people make a market 
for that kind of pork. Last summer 
they aske^ me if I had not some nice 
lean fed hogs, and told me, if I had, to 



ship them down and they would pay 
considerable more for them than the 
ordinary corn-fed hogs. 

There are butter and cheese factories 
at almost every corner in this wide 
State. The making of butter has been 
systematized until Wisconsin creamery 
butter will outsell any creamery but- 
ter in the world. Why not have 
some co-operation or system in con- 
nection with the bacon-curing pn> 
cess? Why should not the farmers whii 
live near together get together and put 
in a curing establishment and start a 
business? I believe it would not be 
long, if the product was what it ought 
to be, before a good trade would be es- 
tablished in Chicago. There ought to 
be a chance in this State for an indus- 
try in curing pork, and it is, after all, as 
much the curing as the feeding. 

Prop. Henry. — My main point in this 
work is not that we shall have all lean 
meat, or all fat meat. It runs in the 
direction of breeding. I don't believe 
you can feed lean meat into a mature 
hog any more than you can feed consti- 
tution into a man. Muscularity is 
something that comes from constitution. 
You cannot feed muscle into a prize 
fighter. When he goes into training he 
does not increase in muscle; he trains 
water and fat out of his body. What I 
want is that our breeding stock should 
have the proper proportion of bone, 
muscle and fat, and you can't make 
muscle and bone with corn only. 
If you want to fatten, you can 
feed corn exclusively for a few 
weeks, but do not understand me 
that you want to go into producing that 
kind of hogs. I want you to have fair 
judgment in raising your breeding atook. 
and not be satisfied when your hoes dia 
and prove unsatisfaototy, but look into 
it and find out what is the mattar. 
There mtlst be something wrong in tba 
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way we feed if we have that kind of re- 
sult. 

Mr. Louis. — I want to say this about 
the Milwaukee bacon: When I was at Mr. 
Plankinton's slaughter-house I saw one 
thousand selected hogs — selected for the 
purpose of ccoing to the English market. 
Their cellar is about one hundred by 
one hundred and eighty feet, and the 
pork was piled up about four feet and a 
half high, all in process of curing. I 
asked the manager of the packing house 
if this pork was the same as the hogs 
that were killed to-day by selection. He 
replied: '*The majority of it is, because 
we can only get that kind of bacon, or 
that kind of cured pork, out by selec- 
tion, because our hogs, as a general 
thing, are corn-fed hogs;" so you see 
even the packing-houses have an eye to 
selection. 

Mb. Hoxie. — I have two neighbors. 
One of them put his shotes into a clover 
pasture in the spring and kept them 
there and fed and fattened them in that 
same field. He had enough to make two 
car-loads. They sold in the Chicago 
market for fifty cents a hundred more 
than any hogs that came in that day, be- 
cause they were strong of muscle and 
bone. The others were fed on corn and 
did not have the strength and muscle to 
bear the shipment. That was sometime 
ago. Since then, Prof. Henry has shown 
us the reasons why these results would 
follow, and I, for one, as a Wisconsin 
man, feel proud that the State of Wis- 
consin has the the experiment station 
that we have, and that we have a level- 
headed man to work it. 

Mb. MoKsbbow.— The Ooonomowoc 
sausage factory has been mentioned 
hers. Mr. McDowell runs this establish- 
ment, and a friend of his was at my 
place last f aU, and looked over a lot of 
nice healthy bogs, and he said: **If you 
want to sell those hogs, Mr. McDowell 



will give you a cent a pound more than 
the market price, and he told me if I saw 
any such hogs as this to tell the owners 
to drop McDowell a card. He wants 
nice, young, thrifty hogs, not very fat. 
There is a gentleman named Nye, who 
lives between Apple ton and Green Bay, 
who told me, two years ago he had built 
up a good trade on this pork. He 
started with a couple of six- months-old 
pigs that he tested. He sold them to a 
gentleman in town at the market price; 
the next fall he wanted more, and then 
he began to sell in Green Bay, and he 
says he cannot furnish enough hogs for 
the business. He gets two cents a pound 
more for them than his friends get, and 
he thinks in time he will raise it three or 
four cents. In this audience I see a 
Waukesha County farmer who has been 
treating hogs in this line for some time, 
and I believe that he gets more for the 
hogs that he sells in Milwaukee than the 
going price. I wish you would tell us, 
Mr. Hodson, don't you get more for these 
pigs of yours? 

Mr. Hodson. — Yes. 

Mb. Hardy.— The question with the 
farmers is, is there any more profit in 
selling these hogs? Is there any more 
money in it to the farmer if he sells a 
hog weighing 2U0 pounds and gets % of 
a cent more a pound for it than if it 
weighed 250 pounds? 

Prof. Hknry. — With the averagre 
breed of hogs that we handle here, there 
is very little profit after the hog weighs 
300 pounds. The most pork is made 
with the least feed immediately after 
the pig is weaned. A pound of feed will 
produce more pork then than at any 
time in the pig's life. As that pig 
grows older he costs more every day. 
You can see that when he is a 100-pound 
hog he has to keep up that 100 pounds 
every day; he has to vitalize it, and then 
he has to add his weight to that. Up 
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to the 275- pound or 300-pound point, in 
Bome cases the hog does not grow much 
more expensive, but after you touch 300 
pounds it goes up very rapidly. For in- 
stance, when a hog weighs 100 pounds 
it will take, say, 33^ pounds of food to 
carry him for a certain time, but after 
300 pounds it will take 7 pounds to car- 
ry him for the same length of time. If 
our pigs are worth so much, my judg- 
ment is we will not carry them over 
200 pounds; but the way we raise them 
we have to carry them further, up to 
300 pounds. If we can buy pigs for the 
same price, we had better sell them 
when they weigh 200 pounds, and put 
that money over into another animal. 
There is no place more unprofitable for 
a farmer to put his money than into a 
big hog or steer. We are weighing 
steers at the farm every day, and we 
are weighing their food and I can make 
more money with a little calf for a giv- 
en weight of food — with a 200-pound 
calf— than I can with a 1200-pound steer. 
I have had my students figuring on that 
thing this winter, and they are pretty 
well satisfied. 

Mr. Thom. — I have in mind a steer 5 
years of age, that weighed 2000 pounds, 
fed for 365 days the same feed that he 
received the years before, and he didn't 
gain a pound; weighed 4 pounds lees. 

Mr. Wylie.— There is no time in the 
life of a pig that you can make pork so 
cheaply as you can between the weights 
of 50 and 75 pounds. After leaving 75 
pounds your feed is costing you a little 
more right along until you get up to 
250 pounds. At 250 pounds their feed 
and every pound you put on is costing 
you 25 per cent, more than it did be- 
tween the weights of 50 and 75 pounds. 

I would consider about 15 pigs, of the 
age Mr. Van Dusen speaks of, as many 
as should be allowed to feed and sleep 
together. Pigs can be grown far more 



evenly and with less liability to disease 
if divided up in this way, each lot having 
free access to pasture with a dry place to 
sleep and a clean place to feed. With 
protein food and proper sanitary regula- 
tions, the danger from disease will be eo 
reduced as to practically cut no figure in 
swine raising. 

SuPT. Morrison.— The great fact that 
a certain amount of food goes to sup- 
port, and all that is consumed and ap- 
propriated above that to growth and 
profit, must be kept in mind by every 
one who expects to make a profit in grow- 
ing or feeding stock. It is the idea that 
underlies all successful feeding opera- 
tions. It follows, then, that the animal 
which can turn the most surplus food 
into marketable flesh is the most profit- 
able animal to feed. Sir J. B. Liawes 
found by experiment that cattle utilized 
8 per cent, of the dry matter of food con- 
sumed, sheep 12 per cent., and swine 20 
per cent. As the difference is slight in 
the amount of food required to support 
life, in proportion to weighty in these three 
three domestic animals, it is clear that the 
hog is by far the most profitable machine 
for converting food into marketable 
meat, and the large percentage appro- 
priated accounts for the rapid gain in 
flesh under heavy feeding. It should* 
however, be bome in mind, that the 
(][uality of the food consumed by the hog 
is more valuable than that consumed by 
either the steer or sheep. But, with all 
due allowance for the difference in food, 
there is still a handsome margin in the 
hog's favor, as the cheapest producer of 
meat on the farm. 

Mr. Sawyer.— Through the great com 
belts of Illinois, Missouri, Kansas and 
Nebraska we have immense oom crops, 
and an immense quantity of hog chol- 
era. That point comes in right here. It 
is a great question whether our hoga are 
likely to have hog cholera or any other 
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disease by our present way of feeding. 
If the pig's blood is 25 per cent, stronger 
by feeding, as Prof. Henry suggests, 
and the liver is heavier and the kidneys 
are heavier, the question is whether 
that will not make the animal less liable 
to disease. A good many of our hogs 
eat up our corn crop and then lie down 
and die, and we don't get anything. The 
stations have offered immense rewards 
for cures for hog cholera. I believe 
Prof. Henry's theory is working toward 
a solution of that problem. You cannot 
take an animal that has fed on corn for 
two years and cure it of hog cholera, but 
improving the breed is the best cure for 
the hog cholera that this country has 
ever seen. 

Mb. Van Duzen. — I have had some 
very severe experience with that disease 
in buying Western hogs, and I am satis- 
fied that we cannot expect to fight it, 
even by feed. I will say that my exper- 
ience has been that pigs are the ones 
that I have made money on, not winter- 
ed hogs, although I paid more than 10 
cents a pound the next year to try to do 
the same thing. I bought about 150 
pigs from 4 t6 8 weeks old- They were 
well raised, all on one farm and about 
one age, and the animals were fed from 
the Bilo, together with bran and mid- 
dlings. They grew very nicely, but 
these pigs, after they got to be about 
3 or 4 months old, took the hog cholera 
from some wintered hogs that were 
kept in a separate field. I was so care- 
ful as to have separate men attend the 
separate lots of pigs. I put the pigs in 
separate pens, 25 or so in a pen. They 
never had a bit of grain or corn meal. 
They had been fed on middlings and 
other grain in connection with butter- 
milk, and were very thrifty and strong, 
but I lost from 30 to 40 per cent, of the 
lot, some from each and every lot that I 
had. I speak of this to show that while 



I do not doubt that, according 
to Prof. Henry's theory, we can 
make stronger pigs, and that 
they will be less subject to hog cholera 
than pigs fed upon corn alone; never- 
theless, it is not safe to expect to fight 
the disease in this way. I can bear 
out the other statement that is made 
that it is more profitable to feed young 
pigs. Those pigs that I fed from the 
spring until September, I got 7}^ to 9 
cents a pound for, and when the ordinary 
time came for selling ordinary hogs, 
dressed pork was down to 6 cents. 

Mb. Wylie.— It makes no difference 
how your hogs have been fed, if they are 
exposed to cholera, they are liable to 
catch it; but with this system of feed- 
ing that we are talking about, the 
cholera will not originate in your own 
herd. 

Mb. Louis. — We receive hog disease, 
as a rule, from infected districts; that is 
certainly true. Four years ago a gen- 
tleman bought two brood sows in £au 
Claire, from a car-load of hogs that came 
from Kansas, and which were diseased. 
He bought only these two, and, being 
confined in a pen nine days, they became 
sick with hog cholera^ or hog fever, or 
whatever we may call it, and the disease 
spread down the Chippewa Valley, and 
across the Chippewa river to the West 
line of Dunn County. Then a large 
lumber firm keeping 800 hogs sent for 
me and asked: **Mr. Louis, what will 
be our preventive against the disease?" 
I said: "Don't feed any meat from 
your slaughter-house; keep your estab- 
lishment clean, thdt is, your hog-yards 
and the like; have a high, sanitary care 
and don't buy any live hogs or any 
pork." My caution was not heeded. 
They bought live hogs, and in November 
disease broke out in their yards. The 
disease was brought fourteen miles 
by importation. I was asked to 
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come over and see what I could do with 
the hogs. Of course they could do dif- 
ferently from any farmer; they could 
give me twenty men at a moment's 
notice. I had the ho^s passed through, 
one by one. Every hog that showed 
disease was killed, and the others were 
transferred to new yards. Mr. Knapp 
gave these hogs, by actual weight in the 
drug store, ten drops of carbolic acid 
for a week in succession. They lost 
one hundred hogs, but the disease stop- 
ped. 

Mr. Stickney. — The question was 
asked here whether it didn't cost some- 
thing to find customers for these better 
products. Of course, for the first cus- 
tomer, or the first ten customers, it does 
cost something, but after that those 
better products find their own custom- 
ers. If they are used, they are appre- 
ciated, and every customer finds others, 
and in a very brief time it becomes 
much easier to market those better pro- 
ducts than the common ones. In a load 
of fruit brought in the market to sell, 
the finer fruit sells, while the poorer is 
rejected or sold at a price that does not 
pay. Every farmer knows that a better 
product of any kind will sell when he 
can't sell the poorer at all. 

Mb. Fljeming.— Is it possible to feed 
a hog for eight months and make him 
weigh two hundred and fifty pounds or 
over, and at the some time have him fed 
for lean? If it is, this can be done and 
done in such a way that the extra price 
that is received from that pork makes 
it profitable. I believe you are a unit in 
believing that the profitable time for 
disposing of pork is at about eight 
months. I do not believe that is invar- 
iable; I think the surroundings a man 
has for raising and feeding those hogs 
cuts a material figure. He can do it if 
he is a dairyman. I believe with the aid 
of the silo he can winter hogs and sell 



them at about a year old weighing 
about three hundred pounds and at the 
same time feed for this much desired 
lean. 

Mr. Convey. — The gentleman has 
answered his own question. Where the 
by-products of the dairy are used, there 
is no difiiculty in securing the lean meat 
and the growth too; that is with good 
breeds of hogs. 

For my part, I do not think it requires 
any particular skill to cure pork proper- 
ly. . Every man has the means at hand of 
very cheaply curing meat and putting it 
on the market. In my neighborhood I 
have noticed what they call breakfast 
bacon, which sells for fourteen cents a 
pound. One gentleman near us sells 
several thousand pounds at that rate. 

Mr. R. Pabgo.— Mr. Fleming, how do 
you feed your hogs? 

Mr. Fleming.— I feed largely on skim- 
milk, being a dairyman, and consider- 
ably on grass in the summer time. I 
feed young hogs three times a day, and 
older hogs I would not care to feed more 
than twice a day; but my rule would be 
to feed them as often as they showed an 
ability to utilize the food. I feed my 
milk cold in the summer time, and with- 
out freezing in the winter time. 

Mr. Beach. — I buy my hogs, keep 
them about sixty or ninety days and then 
sell them. I buy them at about 100 to 
150 pounds and feed them and sell them 
at 200 pounds, any time when they will 
bring the highest market price. I feed 
milk and give them all the green feed 
they will eat. I cannot always feed the 
milk sweet in the summer time, though 
I think it is better sweet; but the hog 
will eat it sour if you give him meal 
enough. I think there is no profit in 
feeding a hog after he weighs 250 
pounds. 

Question.— Does the fellow of whom 
you buy them make any money? 
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Mr. Beach. — Yes, be makes more than 
I do. He can make more on the first 150 
pounds than on the next 150. 

Mb. Hardy.— It seems to me that the 
supply and demand has something to 
do with this. I have known the 
time when a 300-pound hog would 
bring very much more in the mar- 
ket than a 200-pound one. 

Mr. Hodson. — We find the best re- 
sults by feeding young pigs three times 
a day. If we feed of tener they seem to 
be more restless. When they get to be 
three or four months old, we feed them 
twice a day and give them all they need. 
We send them to market when they 
weigh 175 to 200 pounds. Our winter 
pis?s we sell in the spring. Our March 
pigs we sell in August or September. 

Mr. Louis. — I would like to know 
what is the use to kick against the 
pricks? In a late swine-breeders' con- 
vention in the State of Indiana, one of 
the members was appointed to make in- 
quiry at the different packing houses 
what kind of a hog was wanted in the 
present market. The answer from six 
of the largest packing houses was: 
"We want a hog that weighs 250 
pounda" Now, why should we kick 
against something that is to our profit? 

Ml*. Toole. — I think it is plainly in- 
dicated that we in Wisconsin may open 
up not only in our near cities, but in the 
markets of the world, a better product 
and better prices for our product; but 
certainly with all this breakfast bacon 
and all this sausage, the lard will be on 
our hands. Still I want to call your atten- 
tion to the encouraging fact that in all 
the towns of Wisconsin, the people, if 
they can buy farmer's lard will not buy 
Chicago lard. 

Mb. VanDuzek. — Simmered right 
down to the real question, we must 
suit the product, whatever it is, to the 
market we have to supply, and if we be- 



lieve there is the most money in supply- 
ing a certain kind of butter or a certain 
kind of hog, then we must find the mar- 
ket that wants that kind of butter or hog, 
and if the farmer hunts out the market 
that wants an article that he is preparing, 
and prepares that article in a way to 
get a reputation out of it, and it de- 
serve a reputation, he is certainly going 
to make money out of it. I have some 
doubts about three times a day being 
often enough to feed young pigs. We 
know that they are in a habit of getting 
their dinner whenever they want it be- 
fore they are weaned, and feed oftener 
than that. Just before I left home I 
sold twenty-five pigs, all just eight 
weeks' old; they each weighed close to 
twenty-five pounds.. I fed them about 
as near right as I knew how, and sold 
them for five dollars apiece, to go into a 
creamery just for their feeding value. 

Prop. Henry. — I want to call the atten- 
tion of the farmers to the wonderful 
changes that are going on in regard to 
the development of this country. A 
Massachusetts farmer said to me, com- 
ing on here: "There are farmers over a 
vast area of this country feeding hogs 
on corn worth from fifteen to twenty 
cents a bushel, on land worth twenty 
dollars an acre, farmers living in cheap 
houses, without many of the comforts 
of life that Eastern farmers have. 
You are competing with these on 
$40., $50 and $60 an acre land. 
Down here are two vast cities with men 
worth all sorts of fabulous sums, and 
eating all sorts of good things." This 
has come up within the memory of 
many. Now, shall we throw everything 
into the hands of a few Chicago monop- 
olists in the way of this hog business? 
Shall every hog come into town and go 
into a car and into Phil. Armour's pack- 
ing house? You make a fuss about 
binding twine monopolists, or something 
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of that Bort, spend lots of time and talk 
and money at it and yet you stick to 
this same plan with your hogs. Wiscon- 
sin pork and Wisconsin cheese ought to 
go down to New York and sell on its 
merits and reputation, so that the New 
York folks will look for the Wisconsin 
brand every time. Let us boycott the 
way that the general ho^ business has 
been running, as much as we can, in a 
business-like manner. If your neigh- 
bors here in the city have money and 
will pay fifteen or twenty cents a pound 
for sausage when ordinary sausage is 
sold a little cheaper, let us make the 
money. I don't say this to you old 
farmers. Many of you have done your 
work, but don't stop the boys. Because 
the old man wants to haul the hogs to 
town on a wagon, don't think the boys 
must do so. You bought land at $1.25 an 
acre, and you have done well because 
you have held it, but remember your 
boy has to take the farm at $50 or $60 
an acre. You see the times are chang- 
ing, and if there is anything in it, let 
us get it out of it. 

Mb. WyiiiE. — Altogether, figures and 
experiments go to show, beyond a doubt, 
that the largest returns for food con- 
sumed are made in the young and 
growing animal. There are other condi- 
tions connected with swine raising that 
farmers do not study close enough. One 
of them is the markets. A study of the 
pork market for. twelve years past will 
show the highest price each year, with- 
out variation, during the months of July 
and August, and the lowest generally 
during November and December. April 
pigs can hardly be ready for the Jul> or 
August market, but are usually sold 
when packers are getting all they can 
handle, and are "bearing" the market. 
Thus the profit of early maturity is fre- 
quently lost by the lowness of the price. 
Under certain conditions, farmers could 



have the pigs farrowed in June or July. 
At this season the brood sows and youDg 
pigs will almost take oare of themselves, 
and a larger per cent, of pigs be saved 
than if farrowed earlier in the season. 
The pigs can be kept gradually growing 
through the fall and winter, and in 
spring given a run on clover or blue- 
grass for a month or two, and then, with 
a crib of old corn, they could be got 
ready for market when pork is highest. 

The main objection to this system is 
wintering the pig, and as pigs are com- 
monly wintered in this State, they do 
not pay for the food consumed; but with 
proper shelter and care, pigs farrowed 
in June, July, or August, can be win- 
tered in Wisconsin, and wintered at a 
profit. The principal advantages of this 
method are selling when pork is highest, 
and the benefits derived from a month 
or two of pasture in the spring. Grass, 
it must be remembered, is the cheapest 
feed in the whole list, and pigs that have 
been wintered are in just the jight con- 
dition to make the best kind of gain on 
it. They have the advantage of making 
the most of the graJss at a season of the 
year when it is at the best, and after 
this run on grass their stomachs and 
general system are in just the right con- 
dition to make the largest possible re- 
turns in pork for the corn consumed. 

Your April pig, although he eats a lit- 
tle grass during the sum m er (and what he 
eats tends to keep his system in condi- 
tion and so far helps him), yet a pig 
under four months old will make no sub- 
stantial gain on grass alone. By the 
time he is old enough to utilize grass 
profitably as food, the best pasture is 
gone. Of course, conditions and cir- 
cumstances, the kind of farming you 
are engaged in, have something to do 
with whether you adopt this method or 
raise an April pig (March pigs are too 
weak), and sell him in the falL The 
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wintering system is more applicable to 
farmers who raise car-load lots, than to 
dairymen or those who raise but a few. 
Mr. Thom. — I want to say one word 
Id the same line. We ought to begin to 
do our own business instead of having 
somebody else do it. Even if it don't 
pay on the start, we have the comforting 
assurance that we are doing it ourselves. 
For instance, seven-tenths of the farm- 
ers of Wisconsin are carrying their but- 
ter down to the corner grocery and tak- 
ing what the grocer has a mind to give 
for it, and he put« the price on his own 
goods and makes you take them in 
trade. You have milked the cows, done 
the work, and he fixes the price and you 
take it. I have not anything against the 
grocerymen, but before I would patron- 
ize that kind, I would see him hanged 
higher than Hamaan. I remember 
about the first money I ever had — $12.50 
—for working two long, hard months in 



harvest. The proprietor gave me a $10 
bill and 82.50 in change. I walked home 
four miles and lost it on the way, but I 
hunted around and found it, and the 
next day I walked to a village store and 
threw that ten dollar bill very inde- 
I)endentlydown on the counter and said: 
"Can you give me two fives for that?" 
Then I went across the street to another 
store and threw them on the counter and 
I said: "Can you give me a ten for 
them?" It was the satisfaction of doing 
my own business. 

So I say, a man who don't eat his own 
dinner never can grow in size, and that 
man who does not do his own business 
never can grow in breadth and power, 
and it is time that you and I stood on 
our own rights and asserted them and 
had something to do with the business 
that is going on in this great common- 
wealth. 



CAN WE GROW BEEF PROFITABLY ON 
HIGH-PRICED LAND? 

3y H. G. THOU, Madison, Wis. 



Slip-Shod Handlers of Sorubs.— 
So long as the beef market needs a 
float, and Wisconsin owns men who 
hoi)e to foster a profit dollar, slip-shod 
handlers of scrub stock may join hands 
and fortunes with Milwaukee's almond- 
eyed citizens and '*take a walk." It is 
with fear and trembling that I pro- 
nounce that fatal word "scrub." It is 
like unfurling a red rag before Mexico's 
idol. Some wise individual is wont to 
spring to his feet and carry an assem- 
6 



blage from the winding paths of the 
sage-bush plains to the Arabian sands 
in a vain and inglorious search for a 
thoroughbred. This blooded solon who 
is indigenous to the stamping grounds of 
agricultural societies and State insti- 
tutes, feels keenly that if he can com- 
mand the attention of one man in an 
audience of 2,000, for ten minutes, he 
has the unbounded gratitude of the re- 
maining 1,999, whose ten minutes each 
represent about three days' time. Suf- 
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fioe it to say that we mean a class of 
cattle that does not grow poor from 
dragging about what they eat. 

A Lesson from. Low Markets.--In 
our opinion the low market referred to 
is of value to Wisconsin feeders who are 
not driven from the business. The man 
who jumps from one line to another 
when he sees a red flag flaunting over 
his market, deserves but little sympathy. 
It is well that the eternal fltness of 
things gives him a low price, in his new 
Venture, just when he gets ready to 
turn off the largest product. 
"When the low market does come, the 
intelligent feeder and business man 
does not waste his vitality in trying to 
raise prices by grumbling about the 
times, but immediately turns his atten- 
tion to producing an article at less cost. 

"Wastinff Forage. — The severe 
drouth of two years since drove the 
truth home, that Ayisconsin farmers had 
been wasting nearly enough forage to 
carry the stock through the winter. 
Men of straitened circumstances fell 
down on their knees before a corn stalk, 
and lifted their hats respectfully when 
they passed a straw stack. 

Feedingr Steers for the Block.— 
One who contemplates feeding steers 
for the block need go to no great expense* 
We venture a maxim here. When no 
one wants an article, buy. When peo- 
ple are tumbling over each other to get 
it, sell. A thoroughbred sire, a register- 
ed animal of the beef type, is the only 
change that need be made. This will 
place you in possession, in a little time, 
of grades that will get more of a bushel 
of corn on the outside of the ribs than 
would stick under the pelts of a dozen 
scrubs. (A humble bow to the man who 
Bays, "what is a scrub?") 

Hints on Feeding Oalves.— A calf 
should be taken from the dam at two 
days of age. It is unwise to withhold 



the first milk of the mother from the 
calf. The calf should get whole milk 
for one week, and then skim-milk may 
be introduced by degrees, thus getting 
him on skim-milk entirely when two 
weeks old, and none the wiser for the 
change. Some may say that wiser is 
not applicable to a calf. Calves have 
been known to play with a feeder, and 
take every trick. As a rule, the tfouble 
is we try to feed calves when they are 
not hungry. Then, too many have a 
blind idea that a calf can draw milk 
through a finger. It is an easier opera- 
tion to probe the finger. Give the calf 
two fingers, and we have a machine, aa 
good for the purpose as a nursing tube. 

About the time the calf is on skim- 
milk entirely, whole oats placed before 
him will stick on his nose, and he un- 
consciously learns to eat. The ration of 
oats should be increased to keep pace 
with the assimilation. Another advan- 
tage in feeding oats is that, in eating 
them, saliva is absorbed, and he never 
gets that pernicious habit of pulling an- 
other calf's ear. A calf shows best treat* 
ment when fed three times a day. Two 
or three quarts of milk will answer. 

Fresh water should be within easy 
reach. A calf will do better turned in a 
lot without a blade of grass than he will 
on the freshest of pasture. A shed from 
the sun and a lock of dry hay are essen- 
tial to rapid development. Milk should 
not be f 3d sour or cold. The finger is a 
good thing with which to point out 
neighbors* faults, but does not serve well 
as a thermometer. One can get along 
with his wife much better by heating 
water than he can by burning milk to 
the bottom of a kettle. A kettle of boil- 
ing water will raise enough milk to 
blood heat to feed twenty-five calves. 
More calves are spoiled by over-feeding 
than by starving. 

The oat ration should be oontinued 
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until the calves are a year old and turned 
to grass. Feed milk as long as you have 
it in the fall. Calves that are intended 
for the block should never be introduced 
to a stanchion. 

Sheds — Pehomincr — Stables. — 
A good shed, liberal bedding and 
liberty, make a good match for fat 
calves. Ensilage, oat straw and bran or 
oats make a growing ration for year- 
ling& Horns should be taken off before 
turning to grass, in springy when one 
year old. Upon reaching eighteen 
months, steers should be fed in barn 
or shed with no floor. If the manger is 
raised two and one-half feet above the 
floor, it is not good economy to clean the 
stables from fall to spring. More straw 
can be converted into manure in this 
manner than by any other process. 
One need not fret about how much evap- 
orates or how much leaches. All, both 
liquid and solid, is saved. Stables can 
be kept sweet by the use of land plaster. 
Steers that are coming two can be kept 
gaining on ensilage and straw. 

Ftnlshlnff for Market.— When warm 
weather comes, the cattle can be finish- 
ed for the June market on corn and 
grass or corn and ensilage. Too much 
trouble? Do you know of any thing 
that is too much trouble for your ac- 
quaintances, if they can ^ money in it? 
If treated as suggested, these steers will 
weigh twelve hundred pounds, and are 
just what buyers want. 

OoBt— What is the cost? A calf will 
drink twenty hundred of milk, which, at 
twenty cents, is four dollars. He will 
eat fourteen bushels of oats, which at 
thirty cents, is four dollars and twenty 
cents, and one dollar and eighty cents 
of dry forage, making a ooet of ten dol- 



■ lars A ton of ensilage in the silo costs 
I one dollar. The calf will eat two tons 
I or two dollars worth. He will eat ten 
bushels of oats, or three dollars, making 
a total cost, at one year, of fifteen dol- 
lars. The rental of a good acre of past- 
ture is five dollars, which will support 
two yearlings, or two dollars and fifty 
cents. A steer coming two y^ars will 
eat six tons of ensilage, or six dollars, 
making total cost when he goes on 
grass, at two years, of seventeen dollars 
and fifty cents. A steer of two years, 
on grass, will eat ten cents 
worth of corn, per day, for ninety days, 
or nine dollars. An acre of good pas- 
ture will support two steers, fed on corn 
at the same time, for ninety days, which, 
at five dollars per acre rental, is one dol- 
lar and twenty -five cents, making a total 
cost of thirty-three dollars and seventy- 
five cents. One hundred and sixty 
acres of good plow land will carry 
twenty milch cows and turn off fifty 
steers a year. 

Swine— ShorthomB.— Steers should 
be fed whole corn to finish them. While 
fed on com the cattle should always be 
followed by shotes or breeding sows. By 
careful selection and good treatment, 
cows can be readily found among the 
Shorthorns that will give two hundred 
to two hundred and fifty pounds of 
butter; and although I have seen raving 
maniacs among Jersey, Guernsey and 
Holstein men, I have never found one 
who was so thoroughly demented as to 
advocate throwing that amount of but- 
ter away, even if it did com^ from the 
patient Shorthorn, that animal which 
has done more to educate and enrich 
the English si>eaking people than all 
other breeds coml^ined. 
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MANAGEMENT OF PREGNANT ANIMALS. 



By V. T. ATKINSOlf, V. S., Milwaukee, Wis. 



The FcBtua— The fcetus ie nourished 
from the mother, though the festal cir- 
culation is distinct and different from 
that of the mother, that is, the blood 
of the mother does not circulate di- 
rectly into the vessels of the foetus. The 
fcetal circulr.tion is made up entirely 
distinct and when the blood is placed 
under a microscope, it discloses * the 
fact that the corpsucles of the fgetal 
blood are a great deal smaller than 
those of the mother. After half 
the period of gestation is passed, 
the foetus takes on life. The foetal 
heart may be heard beating, end the 
pulsations are a great deal more rapid 
than those of the mother, showing that 
it is entirely separate from that of the 
mother. 

Periods of Ghestatdon.— Of the dif- 
ferent periods of gestation, I have made 
& little table which has been carefully 
compiled by some of the best authors. 
In the mare 340 to 350 days is the aver- 
age, or between the two extreme periods 
of 300 to 400 days, according to 
Fleming; in the cow, 283 to 288 days, 
or from 260 to 300 days; in sheep, 147 
jbo 151 days; in pigs, 120 days, as an av- 
erage, or from lljO to 130; in the dog, 63 
days, or from 55 to 70. The male foetus 
is generally carried a few days longer 
than the female. 

Oare. — The pregnant animal should 
be kept in a condition tending to 
promote health in the ordinary condi- 
tion of the animal, that is, there should 
be no particular pampering on account 



of the particular condition. Animals 
should have exercise and good nutritious 
food. The' conditions of the surround- 
ings in each case may call for slight var- 
iations, but the general rule should be 
such as would preserve health under or- 
dinary circumstances. 

Pasture— Stable — Medidne.— Hil- 
ly pastures should be avoided as much 
as possible, and slanting stable floors or 
deep gutters in which the animal is 
obliged to stand with the bind feet An 
unbalfmced position of the body, partic- 
larly during the later period, by which 
the hind feet stand lower than the fore 
feet, will tend to bring on complications 
at the time of delivery. The doors of 
the stables, of course, should be so wide 
as to prevent any possibility of bruising. 
The animal should not be subjected 
to any undue excitement or worry by- 
dogs. Surgical operations should be 
avoided, and when medicine is neces- 
sary, it should generally be administer- 
ed under the oare of a veterinarian. 

Symptoms of Pregrnanoy.— Of the 
symptoms of pregnancy, the most char- 
acteristic is the enlargement of the 
abdomen. Another symptom that is 
mentioned by most of the authors is a 
particularly quieting effect that it Bome- 
times has upon the animal, lately Ulus- 
trated under my own observation in the 
case of a little mare that was brought 
to the farm, and used for some time, 
being perfectly quiet and easily man- 
aged until after she dropped her foal, 
when she became a perfect vixen, and I 
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tinderstand that that is her usual tem- 
per. 

Another symptom that is described 
sometimes, is an enlargement of the ud- 
der, sometimes so far that a small 
amount of milk is found. That enlarge- 
ment disappears and will re-appear again 
about the end of the period of gestation, 
when the milk will be secreted to nour- 
ish the foetus. 

About the middle of the period the 
fcstus takes on life or has power of 
motion. That motion is most noticeable 
in the morning, and may be made more 
violent by giving the female cold water to 
drink before she has any food; the oold 
water acting as somewhat of a shock on 
the f oetua This is not a good practice, 
however. 

When it becomes necessary to decide 
whether the animal is pregnant or not 
it can only be done positively by inspec- 
tion, which can be made in the larger 
animals by introducing the hand through 
the rectum. 

Delivery.— -In the delivery of animals 
a great many obstacles are met with. 
When* the period is complete, and the 
foetus is ready for delivery, nature gen- 
erally takes care of that itself. How- 
ever, in many cases complications are 
likely to arise. I have brought with me 
some charts that illustrate those which 
are most common. 

[Dr. Atkinson, by the aid of these 
charts, made many valuable and useful 
suggestions. — Ed.] 



Discngsion* 

Prop. North. — Can you tell us what 
causes abortion in cows; and is there 
any cure for it? 

Dr. Atkinson. — Professor Nocard, of 
France, has made a very careful study 
of that subject, and seems to es- 
tablish beyond doubt that it is due 
to a particular germ that infests the 



uterus. He has found that same germ 
in the lining membrane of the uterus, 
and also in the base of the brain of the 
foetus. He explains how this is the germ 
which causes what is called the bellow- 
ing calf. It is on much the same principle 
as that on which Pasteur explains his 
hydrophobia. When the animals aborts 
in a stable, she should be immediately 
separated from the other animals, and 
the stable disinfected. The foetus and 
foetal membranes should be destroyed, 
perhaps burned. For disinfection, he 
prescribes a regular formula, of which 
carbolic acid is an important feature.' 

Question. — In regard to breeding 
mares, do you think there is any virtue 
in inserting the arm and opening the 
mouth of the womb for mares that are 
hard to get in foal? 

Dr. Atkinson.— It is possible that in- 
duration may be the obstacles to im- 
pregnation, and it might be overcome in 
that way. There is no doubt that some 
good may be accomplished by opening 
the 08 uteri. It may be done by intro- 
ducing the hand into the vagina and 
passing it slowly with the fingers, or in- 
troducing the speculum. The fibres 
will gradually relax and the mouth ex- 
pand. That may be assisted by smear- 
ing the fingers with a little extract of 
belladona. 

Question. — In case you find the 
mouth of the womb firmly closed, would 
you advise bursting it open? 

Dr. Atkinson.— Impregnation cannot 
take place unless the mouth of the 
womb is open. Of course, in order to 
operate intelligently there should be a 
speculum introduced to see exactly what 
is the matter. You might apply force 
in some part that might do injury. 

Question. — In case of advanced preg- 
nancy of the mare, after the milk 
starts, there is a common impression 
that at that time the colt should be 
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born. Have you had any Experience 
with reference to aiding this by mani- 
pulation? 

Dr. Atkinson.—No, I have not. My 
observation and my teaching all lead me 
to give nature its own course. I do not 
think we would be justified in interfer- 
ing. 

Question. — Is it injurious to the 
mother to work her, up to a certain 
time? 

Db. Atkinson. — Pregnant animals 



should not be used for very violent rapid 
or heavy work in the later stages, nor 
should they be alongside of a wagon 
pole that mjght strike the side of the 
abdomen. 

Mr. CJonvey.— What method of remov- 
ing the placenta would you recommend? 

Dr. Atkinson. — There are two troub- 
les likely to occur. One is the reten- 
tion of the placenta, the other is the in- 
version of the uterus. 



GABE OF THE BROOD MARE. 

By A. 0. FOX, Oregon, Wis. 



Demand for Pirst^Olass Horses.— ' 
CJoncerning brood mares and their man- 
agement, I shall speak only of their or- 
dinary farm care, and must be allowed 
to' draw freely from my own experience. 

Before entering upon the brood mare 
question, I wish to say a few words 
about horse-breeding in general. The 
statement needs no demonstration "that 
an enormous and healthy demand ex- 
ists for all horses that are each first- 
class of their kind." It-is only the com- 
mon sorts— the little low-necked, nar- 
row-chested trotter that don't trot, and 
is too small and insignificant for busi- 
ness purposes; or the pig-headed, soft- 
jointed, sunken-eyed, lifeless sort of a 
cart horse — ^that will be left behind, eat- 
ing their heads off waiting for a pur- 
chaser. 

The American is a man of tremen- 
dous energy, and he wants his horses, like 
his wife, good looking, strong and ener- 
getic. In the draft horse, he does not 
want a great big beefy, lunk-head. 
He must be large, but full of character. 



olean-cut and flat in his bones; he must 
be deep in his body and muscles, and 
well ribbed up; he must be prompt and 
willing, and above all a good walker. 

If a trotter, he must be not only a 
trotter in pedigree, but in performance, 
to be acceptable to the intelligent pur- 
chaser. 

If a coacher or carriage horse, he 
must have all the essential qualities of 
tip-top breeding, a pleasant disposition^ 
good size and-^color, with superb style 
and action. 

Quality, Greatest Oonsideration. 
— Now, it is for the farmer who contem- 
plates horse breeding, to suit his own 
taste, to investigate his individual re- 
sources, his capital and location, in 
order to determine which of these aorta 
are best suited to his requirements. 

The splendid location of Wisoonain 
renders the breeding of horses one of 
the most certain operations that can be 
followed by her farmers. There will 
probably never be a time when a good 
horse will not sell; but I wish to extend 
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this timely admonition, that there is 
a vast amount of capital invested in 
this horse business, and the number of 
breeders are constantly increasing. The 
time has come when quality must be 
one of our greatest considerations, if 
we wish to keep at the head. The State 
of Wisconsin is not yet classed as in the 
front rank among horse breeding States. 
Xevertheloss, according to our State 
census, the value of the horses of Wis- 
consin is nearly equal to that of cattle, 
sheep and hogs all taken together. So 
yon see we are not alone in this busi- 
ness, and remember, when we stand in 
close competition, it is quality that will 
size the buyer's pile. 

The Great Key-Stone.— As to what 
breed may be the most desirable, that 
does not come within the limit, or 
purpose of this paper; but as the selec- 
tion and quality of our brood mares are 
among the essential elements which go 
to make our success or failure, I cannot 
forego one or two suggestions. I regard 
the brood mare as the great key-stono, 
upon whose strength and quality de- 
pends the lasting character of the 
entire superstructure. This is espe- 
cially marked in the short, but 
resplendent history of the breeding of 
the American trotter. It makes little 
difference how well bred the sire may be, 
if the dam is lacking in rich trotting top- 
crosses, there may be little expected 
from the produce. It is the wanton 
neglect of this principle which has made 
disastrous so many attemps, and it 
is a keen appreciation of it, and close ap- 
plication of it in practice, which has 
marked the success of other of our more 
advanced breeders. This same principle 
holdB good all down the line. No mat- 
ter what sort of horses we wish to pro- 
duce, we must look for the prime factor 
in the dam as much, if not more, than in 
the sire. Ijet us, therefore, look care- 



fully to the character of our mares; let 
us begin the weeding process and re- 
servo for future breoding purposes only 
such as conform most nearly to our de- 
sired type. With such definite purpose 
in view, we can not fail to produce 
horses which will always be sought at 
top prices. 

The Index of the Nerve.— A slug- 
gish, lifeless sort of a mare will never 
produce much of a colt. She must have 
nerve, muscle and endurance. This 
is fully as necessary in a draft mare as 
in one designed for breeding roadsters or 
coachers. The bold, prompt walk, the 
index of the nerve, is of all the most 
serviceable gait. Without this quality, 
any horse, for whatever purpose bred, is 
at best a mere "dogan." 

Gtettingr in Foal.— Now, in reference 
to the management of our mares, we will 
first undertake to get them in foal. 
(Right here arises the many important 
questions relative to the care and man- 
agement of the stallion, but as it does 
not come within that portion of the sub- 
ject which has been assigned to me, I 
must leave it for others to discuss.) In 
Wisconsin, the majority of the marea 
are bred in spring. I do not approve 
of breeding earlier than May lO&h, as my 
books show that the majority of mares 
bred prior to that time have been re- 
turned. The reason is probably found 
in the inclement weather, and a lack of 
that open condition of the mare's system 
which seems necessary to conception. I 
do not approve of breeding any mare 
that has not been a regular breeder, un- 
til she has been run to grass from three 
to six weeks, and has become what la 
ordinarily called "grassed out." I then 
take her up and put her to harrowing or 
plowing oom for a week or more, until 
she looks a little down in flesh; she ia 
then given light work, or even complete 
idleness, in a box stall or paddock, giving 
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her three full feeds a day of oats. In a 
short time she will begin to feel very 
bright and playful and to take on new 
flesh. 

Just at this time she should be care- 
fully observed, and upon any indication 
of heat, should be allowed to see the 
horse, and to be teased a little, but not 
to aggravation. I would "fire" a groom 
at once who would stand idle and let a 
stallion go to chewing up a mare. 
The stallion should work at the 
neck, back and loins never under 
the tail or at the nose, the latter being 
a frequent place of transmission of dis- 
temi>er and various nasal disease& 

If the mare is found in season, don't 
breed her until satisfied that the heat is 
well upon her. Then before breeding 
her, the mouth of the womb 
can be easily examined with the 
hand. If found closed, it must be 
carefully opened with the fingers, and 
treated with any simple penetrating oil, 
sweet oil or melted lard. In case of 
much contraction, we have used an oint- 
ment of belladona with good success. 
After receiving the horse, she is better 
tied up for the day in a dark, quiet 
place, with plenty of fodder to pick at, 
Eo as to divert her mind from herself. I 
do not approve of a long drive after 
breeding, although a short warming up 
before service may be of some use. 

This may not be considered scientific 
treatment, but it has been attended with 
marked success upon our farm, and with 
some mares that had for many years 
been considered barren. After being 
bred, we now try to favor the mare for 
the next 21 days, to her first trial (we 
try our mares on the 21st day after 
breeding); if not found in season we 
then try her once a week for four con- 
secutive weeks, after which, if not found 
in season, she may be considered in foal. 

"Working. — Meanwhile she goes into 



a regular work team until the bulk of 
the fall plowing is over. We then turn 
out to pasture all the mares that are 
supposed to be in foal, and leave them 
there until the middle of February. I 
think, as a rule, in the attempt to do 
well by our mares, many of us are apt to 
give them the very thing which should 
be withheld from them. 

Winter Feedinff Periods. — Our 
winter feeding periods last six months, 
during which time our mares are de- 
pendent upon whatever provision we 
may have previously made for them. 
They are usually stabled too much, and 
fed too much grain and other concen- 
trated food; their blood becomes thick, 
and a general condition of congestion 
throughout the whole system foUowa 
They become sluggish and inactive. The 
result of this folly is told the following 
spring, when the colts begin to come 
weakly, sickly and dead. 

To Avoid liossea— To avoid these 
losses we must furnish abundance of ex- 
ercise, with mild laxative kinds of food. 
During my first experience with brood 
mares, about 13 years ago, we used to 
breed three to five mares annually, and 
from these we usually raised about two 
colts. We have good, comfortable barns 
The mares were worked hard and fed 
liberally on hay and grain. During the 
winter, if not worked, they were let out 
to exercise in the cow-yard day-times, 
and taken up nights. In spring, at foal- 
ing time, the foals would come large 
and limp as a dish-rag. More than half 
of them died. I like to see a colt come 
like a good lamb—thin and bony, but 
vigorous and lively as a cat. They will 
then take on all the necessary fleeb, as 
they are possessed of vitality and strong 
digestion. This vital condition of the 
foal is largely governed by the habits of 
life of the dam, as well as by her tem- 
perament. We must, therefore, elimi- 
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Date from her surroundings such forces 
as tend to these unprofitable results. 

Exercise.— In the first place, I re- 
gard absolute freedom of exercise as 
imperative. That kind of exercise 
which she gets by being let out of the 
bam occassionally is not of much ac- 
count, and may be, at times, a source of 
serious trouble, because of her dispo- 
position to run and play and caper 
about, and of other beasts to quarrel 
with her. 



our breeding barn, which is centrally 
located to three or four small fields or 
paddocks. In these paddocks they are 
always within close observation of the 
man in charge, and here they receive 
their daily exercise, with plenty of soft, 
nourishing food until the foals are about 
two weeks old. They are next turned 
into a field adjoining the railroad, where 
the foals become car-broken before they 
are a month old. 
Diet. — The item of diet is very im- 



Feedinff.— Too much concentrated i P^^*^^*^^* ^ ^* goes largely to determine 
food, too generous keep and too nice and i ^^® condition of the digestive organs of 
comfortable stables are the sure fore- j ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ '^^l ** foaling time, 
runners of disaster to brood mares. ' -^°y*^^°fif »PPro»ohing a heating or corn 
The plan which, in my experience, has • ^^®* ^^ absolutely destructive to both, 
given the best net results, is to turn the ' ^^^^ crushed oats, oil-cake and moder- 
mares out early in the fall, so that they | »^ quantities of tame hay are among 
may get thoroughly accustomed to it. j t^® l>®8fc o* *oo<^ at this particular criti- 
Then, instead of taking them up when 



winter sets in, we turn them into a field 
of reserve pasture, composed principally 
of blue-grass, or June grass, which 
has been previously set apart for 
them about July Ist. They 
very fond of this feed, 



cal period of foaling. Avoid thf use of 
clover hay and rye meal. Unless the 
mare foals late in the summer she must 
have a good, dry, level bed to lie on; this 
simple ptecautlon will tend largely 
are I ^ ^^^^^ bowel trouble in the foal, on 
^^^ j account of getting damp or chilled. The 



keep in good condition on it. 
This reserve pasture is located near tim- 
ber, in which the mares find their prin- 
cipal shelter. They soon learn to paw 
away the snow from the long cured grass 
underneath, and help themselves. Here 
they usually remain until about the 
middle of February, when • he snow be- 
oomee so hard and crusted that they 
can not get to the grass. We then take 
them into large yards, in which are lo- 
cated common open sheds. In the mid- 
dle of the yards are covered mangers, 
each of which holds one good load of 
straw. We fill these as often as re- 
quired with oat straw, and supplement 
this with corn fodder. Towards the lat- 
ter part of the winter we also feed 
ground oats and bran freely. When near 
foaling time, each mare is removed to 



i closest of care should be given to the 
condition of the bowels of the colt for 
the first 48 hours after birth. Avoid al- 
lowing it to fill up with milk at one time 
— a little taken often is much the safer 
plan. 

Care of Foal p • 
The Bowels.— As soon as the colt 
stands and begins to run about the 
mare and suck freely, then the bowels 
must move freely. They ought to move 
within 6 to 8 hours after birth — this 
is imperative. The first excrement is 
very gummy, and it is sometimes im- 
possible for the colt to void it without 
assistance. The straining brings on in- 
flamation of the bowels very rapidly. 
The outward indications of constipation 
are switching of the tail, pointing to- 
ward tha flank with the noee, labored 
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and quickened breathing, with heaving 
of the flanks, and uneasiness of the hind 
legs. I have found the safest plan is to 
make it a rule to inject each colt dur- 
ing the first half day of its life, with about 
half a tea-cup of raw linseed oil in a 
pint of warm castile soap-suds; or warm 
molasses and cream, mixed half and half, 
will answer the purpose. If in great 
pain it may be allayed by an injection 
of half a teaspoon of laudanum in a tea- 
cup of warm water, and outward appli- 
cations of hot flannel cloths or mustard 
and vinegar paste rubbed into the hair 
on ihe belly. Laudanum must not be 
given to a new bom foal, through the 
stomach unless the bowels are free and 
open. 

White Scours — During the first 
two weekf! the foai^ are apt .o be at- j 
tacked wUh che whit, scours, especially 



ject is to lieatbut not to blister. Flan- 
nel cloths wrung in hot water will do, 
but require more attention, and the colt 
is apt to take cold after their removal. 
After the oil has operated and emptied 
the bowels, then give the following; 

Make a tea of the inner bark of white 
oak. Give )^ tea-cup white oak tea, 20 
drops laudanum, J^ teaspoon carbonate 
soda. This dose may be given 3 or 4 
times daily until the bowels are checked. 
Care must be taken not to stop the 
bowels abruptly, the object being onlj 
to have control of the bowels and obeok 
them gradually. 

Give Little Medicine.— Do not give 
any more medicine than is absolutely 
necessary. The colt should be kept from 
sucking too much, as most of the milk 
it takes is not digested, and only goes to 
clog up the stomach and bowels again 



if the mares have been kept in high ! making more trouble. The easiest way 
flesh through the winte** and foal early ' to manage this is to keep the mare 
in spring. This is a very fatal disease milked out as dry as possible by hand, 
and must receive prompt ahd careful ! If the colt is weak, when it begins to 
treatment. The symptoms are general- 1 mend a tonic may be given, composed 
ly a sour, white, watery diarrhoea, white I of tincture of gentian one part, whisky 



fur on the tongue; '▼•regular appetite, 
sometimes very ravenous; dry unthrifty 
skin. If the mare has been kept up 
on dry feed give her a doet> of raw lin- 
seed oil with a tablespoon of laudanum. 
If the colt has good strength, I have 
found the following treatment very sat- 
isfactory: 

When the first scour makes its ap- 
pearance give, through the stomach, in 
a half tea-cup warm water, one flowing 
teaspoon of pure castor oil, 20 drops 
laudanum, % teaspoon carbonate of 
Boda (or common baking soda). Apply 
at once on the outside of stomach and 
bowels a mustard pulp made by mixing 
mustard and vinegar into paste; rub in- 
to the hair with the hand or a flat stick; 
if the mustard is old or weak sprinkle a 
little cayenne pepper into it. The cl- 



one part, ginger tea four parts. Dose of 
mixture, one-half tea cup, three to five 
times a day. If stomach is still soar, 
add a little soda. We pay close atten- 
tion to these small details for the first 
few days of the colt's life, and then he 
is generally no further trouble. 

Results for Six Years.— -This is, in 
substance, the plan which we have fol- 
lowed for the past six years, with par- 
ticular reference to cheap management, 
and practical net results in strong, living 
foals. We have annually about 20 to 26 
mares to foal, and our total loss of foals 
at birth, either foaled dead* or dyin^ 
from weakness immediately following 
birth, has been for the past three years 
just one colt per annum. 

Ensilage.— To those who may not be 
so situated as to be able to furnish the 
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above pasture, there may be a substitute 
for the green ration there supplied, in 
the use of ensilage. Of this I can only 
speak from observation, which is to-day 
in a very superficial form. I have this 
winter seen some 300 horses being kept 
on almost an exclusive diet of ensilage 
and oat straw. The eusilage was the 
B. & W. sort, very juicy and quite sour 
to the taste. I have never seen store 
horses in winter with softer, nioer coats 
than these; but it is yet quite a question 
whether this is just the right sort of 
food for the brood mare, and for the de- 
velopment of a strong, bony foetus. 

At Weaningr Time— We find it 
most desirable to teach the colt to eat 
bran and oats by its mother's side be- 
fore separating them. The colt will 
then wean easily without loss of flesh. 

Maturing".— Now that we have our 
colt the next question is, what shall we 
do with him; what shall we make of 
him; for what purpose shall we mature 
him? I' think the demand of our best 
buyers (those who pay the top prices) is 
for a large, active horse, with clean, flat 
bone, and well-muscled throughout; 
that while size is one of the prime con- 
siderations it is second to quality and 
finish. Assuming this to be the fact, 
then how shall we feed and mature our 
colts, so as to conform to these require- 
ments? How are we to avoid the beefy, 
lifeless, soft- jointed, round -bone sort? 
If we expect to develop the bones and 
muscles of our horses to the greatest 
strength and soundness, we must see to 
it that our colt's food is of the bone and 
muscle-forming sort. My favorite ra- 
tion for weanlings through the first 
▼inter is equal parts by weight of oats, 
corn and rye, or barley, ground together 
and mixed with one-third bran, by meas- 
ure. In addition to this, I feed good hay. 
When first weaned, we feed four times 
a day, beginning about 5:30 in the morn- 



ing and dividing into four equal periods. 
This plan is kept up until about Christ- 
mas, when we drop to three feeds a day, 
keeping up or perhars ' increasing the 
daily ration. 'This winter 1 have, for 
the first time, begun feeclinp ensilage at 
noon. (The ensilage is made from the 
ordinary dent corn, fully matured.) I 
have nothing to say in its favor yet, as it 
is purely experimental. 

'Water— Jibceroise. — Weanlings ought 
to have a constant supply of water be- 
fore them in order to drink, as has been 
their former habit when with their dam, 
*'a little and often." My weanlings are 
allowed to run at liberty day-times, and 
at night they are shut up in the 
barn. A few tops of poplar trees, 
in convenient places for them 
to go and nibble . the branches, 
are much enjoyed by the colts, and muoh 
disliked by any worms which may infest 
them. In this manner they are carried 
through the first winter. 

The Second Winter,— When they 
are yearlings coming two, they are kept 
in feeding lots provided with open sheds 
and covered straw racks. They are fed 
twice a day. The first feeding in the 
morning is corn fodder without ears, 
usually thrown in bunches on the 
ground, as we find that in fair weather 
they eat it cleaner in this way than any 
other. At noon they get a liberal feed 
of com or oats and bran and as much oat 
straw or hay as they will eat clean be- 
fore night. At night, if cold and stormy, 
they are given a little more hay or straw. 
The treatment for the third winter 
varies according to the purpose the 
young horse is about to fill, some going 
among the brood mares, some into the 
yards to finish the breaking and some to 
be stabled and fitted for market. 

BreaMQ£r.— In breaking our oolts we 
use the little Jockey cord in its various 
forms, our system being mainly that of 
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Prof. York. We have not used a bitting 
rig for ten years, nor would I allow one in 
use on my farm. Our constant endeav- 
or is to breed tbe necks up, rather than 
to try to raise them up by mechanical 
l>ower; but if high checkiug must be re- 
sorted to, we prefer to do it with the 
ordinary bridle and by slow degrees. 
We break our colts single first, in a low 
cart made of white oak grubs, after 
which they are driven double by the aide 
of a gentle mare. 

Colts should be thoroughly handled 
before they are a year old, halter-broken, 
and taught to lead up promptly, and their 
li mbs all handled. They will be pleasant 
and tractable always afterwards, and | 
right here is one of the chief secrets of 
having gentle horses. Find me the farmer 
who always handles his oolts when 



weaning, and I will warrant you will find 
a lot of gentle horses about him, and, 
furthermore, a year ahead of those of his 
less careful neighbor. 

Marketing. — ^When we are ready to 
market our horses, let us do it as our 
trusted merchant sells us a suit of 
clothes. Let us represent them just as 
they are. The dealers will soon find us 
out, and we will more than make up on 
the sale of out best horses what we may 
have sacrificed by telling the truth 
about the poorer ones. Then, when we 
meet the grim faoe of death, and pray 
to God to save our souls, and begin to 
hunt around to find them, we shall not 
be confronted by the awful apparition 
that we have sold our souls to seU a 
horse. 



BREEDING DRAFT HORSES. 

3y S. D. THOHPSOF, Wayne, IlL 



A Growingr Industry.— Draft horse 
breeding is a growing industry that is 
rapidly assuming a prominent position 
smong the agricultural pursuits of the 
Northwest, and especially in Wisconsin, 
with her great pineries and ore fields to 
the North, and four of the most import- 
ant cities of the natioQ adjacent to her 
borders — sources of demand that can be 
depended on at all times, to offer a mar- 
ket for high quality draft and carriage 
horses. With this great demand open 
before the people of your State, but slight 
attention has been given to the breed- 
ing of draft horses, except in a very few 
localities, until within the last five years. 
There are, however, unmistakable evid- 



ences of a growing interest commensur- 
ate with the importance of the industry 
which has manifested itself in the eager- 
ness of the people for information as to 
the best breeds to accomplish the de- 
sired purpose, and also the readiness 
with which all breeds of heavy horses 
offered upon the market have found 
purchasers, regardless of their adapt- 
ability to your uses. 

The Loss From Breedinar Trotters 
— The general farmer cannot afford to 
breed for speed, for do we not all know 
that breeding a *'real trotter" is a 
chance result, a bit of gambling laok, a 
fortunate ticket from the lottery whose 
wheel in revolution throws out a hun- 
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dred blanks to one numbered card? Now 
and then* comes a prize — a trotter that 
trots down in the "twenties," or below, 
and the press of the country heralds his 
fame, and the fame of his breeder or 
owner; bub the press, I notice, does 
not tell the misorable story of the mul- 
titudinous failures which came before 
. and after the one brilliant hit; of the 
thousands of dollars, the years, the 
study, that were spent in the effort to pro- 
duce the one trotter; and of a landscape 
full of colts and horses that could neith- 
ertrot in "twenty" nor anywhere else 
to the watch that gave them any value, 
and which could not "road" twelve miles 
an hour for three hours together ©n 
a country road, to save their own lives 
or that ot their breeder. Verily, what 
a farce and loss this wild, frenzied ef- 
fort on the part of our people to breed 
trotters has been. The loss from this 
unbusinesslike ambition has fallen 
heavily enough on the breeder himself, 
as all who understand anything of the 
subject know, but the private loss is as 
nothing to that far heavier one which 
has fallen, because of it, upon the coun- 
try at large. 

The BoadBter and Ctoaoh Horse. 
—The general farmer cannot afford to 
breed for speed, but if it is his desire 
and ambition to breed to a light horse, 
there are two styles of horses for 
which there is a genuine and earn- 
est demand in this country to-day, 
and for this demand there is no 
supply, and no source of supply. 
The tirst is the roadster, and the second 
is the coupe, or coach horse. The form- 
er must be of good size, handsome to 
the eye, docile, and able to pull two per- 
sons from ten to twelve miles an hour, 
and burst out, when called upon, to a 
three-minute gait The latter must be 
of larger size, of fine form, of good, 
solid color, gentle in stall and harness. 



of high, showy action, and able to pull 
a coupe or carryall eight miles an hour. 
Such horses will sell at good prices, and 
whoever breeds them will find himself 
breeding to a profit, and a good round 
one at that 

There is in France a race of horses, 
some of which have been imported to 
this country, which crossed on our 
native stock will, I believe, give us the 
people's horse, or the horse of the fu- 
ture. His appearance is noble, his form 
handsome, his temper gentle, his spirit 
high, and his blood, through many 
clearly -defined and well-known chan- 
nels, fiows clean and straight from the 
desert. Centuries of governmental su- 
pervision and controlling authority have 
placed his pedigree beyond dispute, and 
made him the embodiment of prepotent 
forces, to a degree unmatched in the 
world beyond the limits of the Arab. 
From the use of these stallions I pre- 
mise that, in a few years, the finest car- 
riage horses in the world, and a noble 
class of roadsters, will be seen on our 
city and suburban roadways, and the 
breeders of the country will have what 
they need — a horse that will sell, and sell 
for a good price, and sell as soon as he 
is educated to go safely to harness. That 
is the kind of horses gentlemen want 
and are ready to pay for. 

The Wants of the Yankee.— I am 
assured that the farmers of Wisconsin 
are clearly convinced that they must 
breed heavier horses; that the only in- 
formation, that they want is to know 
what breed of stallions to buy in order 
to produce the best horses for the mar- 
ket they have to supply, as well as to 
perform the labor to be done on their 
own farms. 

The wants of our people are peculiar 
to themselves, as no country is exactly 
like ours. The rapidity with which 
everything moves is a marvel to all who 
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have not become Americanized. The 
civilization which -we Americans are 
building ui^ on this continent is such as 
the world never saw before. At least, 
neither the history of letters nor that 
written f ragmen tarily in ruins, gives us 
the least hint of one like it. The base 
of it is material development; above 
this, as a foundation, is a mental de.vel- 
opment wholly unprecedented. 

Hitherto, electricity has been of the 
earth and air; in the American it is in- 
corporated. Lightning in the cloiuls is 
an old thing, but lightning in human 
brain -cells is a new thing under the 
sun. As Lowell says, in Bigelow Papers: 
"They didn't know everything down in 
Judee," and Solomon, wise as he was, 
never mentally forecasted a Yankee. 

As business men, we all belong to a 
"fast set." We eat fast, drink fast, drive 
fast. There is, therefore, a certain poetic 
harmony in the way in which we come 
iiito the world, act in it and get out of it. 
There is not a slow pulse in an Ameri- 
can. He is all vitality. He thinks as 
he eats, and is a mystery to himself, for 
not one of us can tell ten minutes after 
eating, what we have swallowed. An 
American is like an arrow in full flight, 
flying so fast that he sets himself on fire 
and burns himself to ashes by the fierce 
rapidity of hia own motion. 

That everything to succeed, must ad- 
just itself to this high-pressure principle* 
no one will deny; therefore, in prosecut- 
ing our research for information, it is in- 
dispensable that we keep our peculiar 
methods in view, and the natural conclu- 
sion will be that the breed of horses that 
can most nearly approximate our ways, 
is the one that will ultimately succeed; 
whereas, the lymphatic, sluggish or in- 
active breed will surely fail. 

Let UB then for a moment examine the 
oharacteristioa of the different breeds of 
draft horses that are being imi>orted 



into this country, and It is certainly 
fair to accept the descriptiona of well- 
established authorities of the countries 
in which the respective breeds are bred. 

The Suffolk Punch— Youatt, who is 
an accepted authority on matters per- 
taining to English horses, says of the 
British breeds: "Horses for slow draft 
and sometimes for the carriage are pro* 
duced from the Suffolk Punch, so called 
from his round, punchy make, and de- 
scended from the Norman stallion, and 
the Suffolk cart mare." The true Suf- 
folk, like the Cleveland Bay, is nearly 
extinct. It stood from fifteen to aix- 
teen hands high, of a sorrel color; was 
large headed, low shouldered, and thick 
on top; deep and round chested; long 
backed; high in the croup; Jarge and 
strong in the quarter; full in the flank; 
round in the legs and short in the pas- 
terns. It was the very horse to throw 
his whole weight in the collar, with suf- 
ficient activity to do it effectually, and 
hardihood to stand a long day's work. 

The present breed possesses many of 
the peculiarities and good qualities of 
its ancestors. It is more or less inclin- 
ed to a sorrel color. It is a taller horse, 
higher and finer in the shoulders, and is 
a cross with the Yorkshire half or three 
quarters bred. The immense power of 
the Suffolk is accounted for by the low 
position of the shoulder, which enables 
him to throw so much of his weight in 
the collar. Although the Suffolk Punch 
is not what he was, and the Suffolk and 
Norfolk farmers can no longer boast of 
plowing more land in a day than anyone 
else, Una is undoubtedly a valuable 
breed. 

The Olydesdale— Is a good kind of 
draft horse, and particularly for farm- 
ing, and in a hilly country. It derives 
its name from the district of the Clyde 
in Scotland, where it is principaily bred. 
The Clydesdale owes its origin to one of 
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the DukeB of Hamilton, who crossed 
some of the beet Lanark mares with 
stallions which he had brought over 
from Flanders. The Clydesdale is larger 
than the Suffolk, and has a better head, 
a longer neck, a li^^ter carcass, and 
deeper legs; strong, hardy and pulling 
true. 

The Southern parts of Scotland are 
principally supplied from this district, 
and many Clydesdales, for agricultural 
purposes, find their way to the central, 
and even southern counties of England. 
Dealers from almost every part of the 
United Kingdom attend the markets of 
Olasglow and Rutherglen. 

The Heavy Black Horse— Is the 
last variety it may be necessary to no- 
tice. It is chiefly bred in midland coun- 
ties, from Lincolnshire to Staffordshire. 
Many are brought up by the Surry and 
Berkshire farmers at two years old, and 
afterwards send to the London market. 

These horses are adapted more for 
parade and show and to gratify the 
ambition which one brewer has to out- 
vie his neighbor, than for any peculiar 
utility. They are certainly noble look- 
ing animals, with their round, fat car- 
casses and their sleek coats, and the 
evident pride which they take in them- 
selves, but they eat a great deal of hay 
and com, and at hard, long-continued 
work, they would be completely beaten 
by a team of active, muscular horses, an 
inch and a half lower. 

The only plea that can be urged in 
their favor, besides their tine appear- 
ance, is that as shaft horses over the 
badly-paved streets of the lSt(etropolis, 
and with the immense loads they often 
have behind them, great bulk and 
weight are necessary. Weight must be 
opposed to weight, or the horse would 
sometimes be thrown quite off his legs. 
A large, heavy horse must be in the 



shafts, and then little ones behind him 
would not look well. 

The Flsuiders ' Cross.— All our 
heavy draft horses, and some of the 
lighter kind, have been lately much 
crossed by the Flanders breed, and with 
evident improvement. Little has been 
lost in depth and balk of carcass, but 
the forearm has been raised, the legs 
have been flattened and deepened, and 
very much has been gained in activity. 
The slow, heavy black, with his two 
miles and a half an hour, has been 
changed into a lighter and yet exceed- 
ingly powerful horse, who will step four 
miles in the same time with perfect ease, 
and has considerable more endurance. 
Sidney, Manager of the Agricultural 
Hall Horse Show, in his book on the 
horse, says: 

'* According to the agricultural writers 
at the commencement of the present 
century, there were distinct breeds of 
draft horses in at least half a dozen 
English counties. At present, all such 
distinctions have been effaced and until 
quite recently it was only the exception 
that the purchaser of a plow or wagon 
team made any inquiry as to breed or 
pedagree, unless it was of the Chestnut 
or Suffolk breed." 

The True Enfflish Draft Horse.— 
For all practical purposes, the true draft 
horse of England, may be classed into 
the London Dray, the Shire horse, the 
Clydesdale and the Suffolk Punch, the 
Cleveland Bay having become extinct or 
nearly so 

It is only within a few years that the 
Scotch have taken the lead in establish- 
ing a Stud Book for Clydes, and it was 
not until the year 1778, that the breed- 
ers of Suffolks followed the sound 
example. 

The Shire horse is the final result of 
t he improvement of agricultural horses 
commenced early in the first half of this 
century. He is found in the Shires, 
where the strongest class of plow horses 
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are required— a breed (if it is a breed) 
which has superseded the Lincobi- 
shire black horse. 

As late as 18^, Mr. Burke, who was 
one of the editors of the early volumes 
of the Transactions of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Sooidty of England, wrote in a 
note on cart horses: '^A Lincolnshire 
black of the pure breed stands foremost 
in the rank of every cart-horse race in the 
Kingdom." 

These are not my words, but come 
from the highest authorities in Eng- 
land. They claim nothing more for 
these horses than simply heavy draft at 
a walking pace; they are not made to 
move fast. 

The Clydesdale,— As a breed, is but 
a descendant of the heavy Dutch horse, 
and from him has inherited jbis lymphat- 
ic nature, and slow-going pace, and the 
Shire horse, according to the highest 
English authorities, is scarcely a breed 
at all, being simply a .modification, 
through the Clydesdales, of the heavy 
Lincolnshire black horse that Ifouatt 
says, ^^were adapted more for parade and 
show and to gratify the ambition that 
one brewer has to outvie his neighbor, 
than for any peculiar utility." 

The Peroheron.— Certainly, with our 
peculiar methods of doing business, 
neither of these horses is adapted to 
our uses; but there is a breed of horses 
that fully meets the requirements of our 
people, and that is the quick, active 
Perch eron. Although English and Scotch 
horses have been much the longest on 
the market, the Parcherons have com- 
pletely superseded them in popular 
favor, as is shown by the unimpeach- 
able evidence of nearly all the city buy- 
ers, verifying the oft-quoted saying of 
the great Talleyrand, that ^^nothing suc- 
ceeds like success." Charles Du Hays, 
the veteran French equine historian and 



master of the horse under Napoleon 
III, says of the Peroheron: 

"To no ordinary strength, to vigor 
which does not degenerate, and to a 
conformation which does not exclude 
elegance, it joins docility, mildness, pa- 
tience, honesty, great kindness, excel- 
lent health and a hardy elastic temper- 
ament. Its movements are quick, spir- 
ited and light. It exhibits great 
endurance, both when hard worked and 
when forced to maintain for a long time, 
any of its natural gaits, and it possesses 
the inestimable quality of moving fast 
with heavy loads. 

"It is particularly valuable for its as- 
tonishing precocity, and produces by its 
work as a two-year-old more than the 
cost of its feed and keep. Indeed, it 
loves and shows a real aptness for labor, 
which is the lot of all. It knows neither 
the whims of bad humor or nervous ex- 
citement. In the Peroheron, we recog- 
nize the heavy Arab, modified and re- 
modeled by climate and peculiar cir- 
cumstances. He has remained mild and 
laborious, like his sire. He is brought 
up like him, in the midst of the family, 
and like him, he possesses, in a very 
high degree, the faculty of easy accli- 
mation. He acquires this, in the midst 
of the numerous migrations in the 
Perche, the counterpart of those that 
the type-horse makes upon the sands of 
the desert. A final compcurison, which, 
perhaps, has not been sufficiently no- 
ticed, is that, like the Arab, he has no 
need of being mutilated in order to be 
trained, managed, and kept without 
danger. In a word, the Peroheron, not- 
withstanding the ages which separate 
them, presents an affinity as close as 
possible, with the primitive horse, which 
is the Arab." 

Professor Andre Sanson, of the Nation- 
al College of Agriculture and National 
Institute of Agriculture of France, says: 

"The Peroheron is a draft breed of the 
most superior quality, and for this rea< 
son it enjoys an enviable reputation. 
It possesses an active, quick, energetic 
temperament; the right one to pull 
heavy weights at a rapid gait. Psat 
steppers are common in this race. Be- 
fore the establishment of railways, it 
was this breed that was used for our 
stage coaches and diligences. Now-a- 
days it is used more than any other for 
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our omnibusee. Its great feature is 
rapidity combined with great strength. 
This is the reason why the Percherons 
are sought after by all the nations who 
are trying to improve their draft horses 
or to create a breed for themselves. 

"Indeed the Percheron is one of the 
breeds that enjoys in Europe, and even in 
the whole world, the highest consider- 
ation. It has, on account of its incon- 
testible merit, carried all over the world 
the fame of the little French province 
where its nearest center of production is 
to be found. This fame of the Percheron 
horse is only to be compared with the 
thoroughbred horse of Enffland, for the 
Percheron is to the draft breeds what 
the English Thoroughbred is to the 
light breeds — a generator and improv- 
er." 
Another noted French writer says: 
'^be Percheron is a breed that has 
been moulded to the necessities of the 
different periods of its existence for 
hundreds of years. Under the vivifying 
influences and climatic effects of the 
Perche, as well as by the inimitable 
processes of educating both males and 
females from the earliest age, and with 
the most judicious care possible, by the 
actaal performance of the work they will 
be called upon to do during their lives; 
thus, slowly and surely developing their 
physical capabilities and instinctive ap- 
titudes into hereditary and transmiss- 
able forces, which have been exerted 
with such prepotent power in the 
amelioration of all races with which it 
has come into contact." 

The Percheron to the Front.— The 
Clydesdales and Shires were imported to 
this country and Canada, many years 
ago, but the demand of our people for a 
horse of equal substance and bone, and 
more activity, caused the Percheron 
to almost supersede the British breeds, 
as is shown by the evidence of the ac- 
cumulated knowledge of years of ex- 
perience of th()se who perhaps furnish 
40,000 of these horses annually to the 
people who wear them out. 

Bahlman, Murback, Chamberlain, 
Oakly A Smith, Hayman, Stein & Co., 
New York, Newman & Ritchey of Brook- 
lyn, Heineman of Mansfield, Ohio, Henry, 



Newgass, Cooper & Lamb of Chicago, 
all state their emphatic preference for 
the Percheron. They say they are poo- 
sessed of more endurance than any other 
breeds, give good satisfaction, and wear 
well; have better feet; last better on our 
pavements, and are more easily acclima- 
ted than any other breed. This is not 
the evidence of men handling one or 
two horses, but men who handle thou- 
ands annually. 

Ten Thousand Imported.— Ten 
thousand pure-bred Percherons have 
been imported in a very few years, and 
although a number of English and 
Scotch horses have recently been im- 
ported, but few of the produce of later 
importations have had time to go upon 
the market, or in any way demonstrate 
that they are superior to the English 
and Clydesdale horses bred in this 
country years ago, and which were dis- 
placed by the Percherons. The British 
breeds are perhaps suited to the British 
people, and their British ways of doing 
things, but, as I remarked before, there 
is not a slow pulse in an American, and 
he don't want any slow pulses in his 
horses, and this will be more and more 
felt as you breed up. As the mares be- 
come larger, the more necessary it will 
be for you to cross them with strong, 
active stallions; otherwise, you will, in 
a short time, possess a heavy, clumsy 
race of horses, fit, as Youatt says of the 
Lincolnshire black, only for parade and 
show. If you want a quick, active 
worker, one that can do a day's work 
and come up smiling at night, breed your 
mares to the Percheron. 

DISGOMlon. 

Question. —What horse do you breed 
principally? 

Mb. Thompson. — I am Secretary of 
the Percheron Horse Breeders' Associ- 
ation and the French Coach Horse As- 
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Bociatiozi, and represent a number of 
breeders who breed those horsea 

Mb. Qobdon. — What is the difference 
in weight of the standard-bred Peroh- 
eron of forty years ago, and that of to- 
day? 

Mb. THOicpsoir.—They are breeding 
them much larger. It is a mistake that 
is being made. You have a big horse 
weighing 2,000 pounds with less activity, 
and you can't help it. Forty years ago 
the horse of the Perche would not weigh 
more than 1,500 pounds. 

Mb. GrOBDON.— Wasn't it owing to the 
demand from America for a large horse 
that has caused breeding in that direc- 
tion? 

Mb. Thompson.— That is the only rea- 
son, sir. The demand for the heavier 
horses in America has caused them to 
breed heavier animals, and I think it 
detracts from any breed if you ^make 
them too large. 

Mb. Van Dusen. — Isnt it your judg- 
ment that that demand is going to see its 
best day very soon, and that we are going 
to come back to the 1600-pound horses? 

Mb. Thompson.— I think that people 
will soon see the error of breeding to 



1,900 and 2,000-pounds-weight horses. 

Pbop. Henby.— What do you consider 
the best weight for draft horses? 

Mb. Thompson.— We have bred up 
these horses from very small ones. We 
have a lot of good -sized mares here now, 
and a 1,700 or 1,800-pound horse is fully 
heavy enough to cross on any of them. 

Mb. McEebbow. — Isn't it true that a 
team of first-class quality, weighing 
3,000 pounds, will sell equally well wibh 
a team 400 pounds heavier? 

Mb. Thompson.— They will sell more 
readily on the market 

Question. — Is there any difference be- 
tween the Percheron and the Norman? 

Mb. Thompson. — There is no sifi^nifi- 
canoe in the term Norman as applied to 
the French horse in France. There is 
no breed known there as Normana 
Some of the earlier importers, either 
through igDorance or something else, 
called all breeds of French horses Nor- 
mans. As a matter of fact they are 
called after the district in which they 
are bred. These people went ever there 
and bought some in Normandy and 
called them Normans. 



THE FARMER'S HORSE. 



By JOHN M. TRUE, Baraboo, Wis. 



The Horse the Markets Dexncuid. 
— ^The profitable horse for the farm must 
combine a good degree of adaptation to 
the required farm work, with qualities 
that demand recognition in the best 
markets. A small proportion of the 
horses produced on the farm are re- 
quired for continued farm labor, but it 
is a fortunate fact that the beat and 



most reliable markets call for lach 
horses as may be produced from a olass 
of mares best adapted to the diversified 
wants of the farmer. No clear-sighted 
breeder will be contented to raise the 
animal that in common parlance is de- 
nominated the general-purpose horse. 
He is a compromise between the two 
types that are required to furnish three- 
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fourths of the market requiremente, and 
fails togiye, in any considerable degree, 
the distinctiye merits of either. The 
idea that the horse that at maturity will 
weigh, from 1000 to 1300 pounds, possess- 
ing a semi-draft, semi-roadster forma- 
tion, but wanting the weight of the for- 
mer and the style and action of the lat- 
ter, is a typical horse for the farmer 
to breed is a delusion and a snare. 
Ibis idea has sacrificed the best avail- 
able blood in the country, ignored the 
demands of the best markets, and filled 
the land with unsalable, because un- 
desirable, stock. 

Appreciation of the Morgretn.— Had 
that appreciation of the grand old Mor- 
gan that now seeks to gather up and 
strengthen the scattered remnants of 
that family, found proper expression and 
action fifty years ago, much yaluable ef- 
fort would have been spared, and a well 
defined and valuable breed of horses, 
peculiarly American, would now be in 
our hands. But blind to the require- 
ments of the principles of breeding, by 
illy-advised crosses, even in the origin- 
al home of this now much prized horse 
of our fathers, very few animals are now 
found possessing strong indications of 
the old Morgan stock. 

In the "Way of 8uooe88fal Work. 
— This same disposition to mingle bloods, 
to ignore line breeding, and to cater to 
the general-purpose idea stands squarely 
in the way*of the best results with the 
average farmer of to-day. The cheap 
grade, the miscellaneously-bred scrub, 
and the little roadster sire debars the 
horse-breeding farmer from successful 
work. With indifferent stock now on his 
hands, the future holds out no induce- 
mentfi to his misdirected efforts. The 
only financial idea that his mind seems 
capable of grappling with, is the differ- 
ence between five and twenty dollars in 
the price of the service of the 



sire. He is blind to the fact that 
his neighbor readily sells his surplus 
stock for twice the money that 
he vainly seeks to get for his own. He 
does not realize that it costs as much 
for him to raise his unsalable product 
as it does his neighbor to mature his 
better-bred colt, and fails to see that the 
difference in profit between them if 
merely the price of the intelligent^ 
thought atid skill of his competitor. 

Reeults of Systematio Work.— 
It is a matter of much satisfaction 
that systematic work is making rapid 
strides in developing and fixing the type 
of our grand American-bred roadster, 
and in the near future we may con- 
fidently expect that in this class speed, 
to a reasonable extent, may be as surely 
bred as form and weight in the draft 
class. This is being attained by a rec- 
ognition of blood lines, and breeding; 
from standard-bred sires and dams. 

Breedinff for Speed Only.— The" 
general farmer will find little time and 
small inducements for engaging in this 
expensive and skilled department, where 
speed only is sought and other qualities 
ignored. This breeder and handler, 
like the horse he pins his faith to, if he 
makes a success of his work, must be 
"one in a thousand." 

The Farmer's Roadster.— The com- 
bination of speed, style and weight, 
so often found in the roadster stallion 
of the present, gives lis an animal en- 
titled to the careful consideration of a 
class of our farmers. A stand- 
ard-bred roadster stallion of sujierior 
style and finish, and weighing in proper 
condition 1200 lbs. or upwards, is a 
grand acquisition to a community of 
discriminating farmers. From such a 
sire, and well-brod clean-limbed, good 
styled roadster mares weighing 1100 lbs. 
or more, a class of colts should be pro- 
duced that will always be in demand 
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for oarriag^e work in our oities, as well 
as adapted, to a certain extent, to the 
wants of a class of our farmers. In 
many parts in oar State I find a large 
number of mares good enough to breed 
roadsters or carriage horses from, while 
in other parts there is almost a total 
•lack of such material. The attempt to 
breed roadsters from grade draft mares 
should be discouraged. Th^ farmer*s 
roadster should have form, size, style 
and sufficient speed to render him an at- 
tractive, pleasant driver, though a 2:40 
"clip" is less important than a "trappy" 
movement necessary to perfect the styl- 
ish driver. 

The French Ooaoher — Is strong in 
the desirable points of the carriage 
horse. In attractiveness of form and 
movement he is a remarkable exhibition 
of the skill and intelligence of French 
breeding that first gave us the Peroh- 
eron, and now with the additional 
Ooacher promises to fill the measure of 
the requirements of the American 
breeder to a remarkable extent. He 
only needs to establish his power to 
transmit his excellent qualities when 
bred upon our mixed-bred mares. No 
animal can displace the draft horse 
from its strong position as a horse-mo- 
tor in the work department of the civ- 
ilized world. 

The '*Biff Horse" Industry.— Re- 
gardless of misrepresentation, ridicule, 
and a general lack of appreciation, the 
"big horse" industry in our country has 
within the past ten years outstripped 
any other live stock venture in impor- 
tance and financial success. Remark- 
able as has been the development of this 
work, equally remarkable has been the 
constant and undiminished demand for 
its product. A complete revolution has 
been effected in the scale of weight in 
our work horses. Where, ten years ago, 
1200-pound horses were tolerated, now 



1400 or 1000-pound animals are requir- 
ed, while greater weights command 
larger prices. The farm, the mines, the 
lumber woods, and the cities, call for 
Buch horses as can be produced by cross- 
ing our strongest, heaviest-boned mares 
with full-blooded draft stallions. These 
grade colts are raised as easily and sure- 
ly as steers, make the best of returns 
for feed given, are orderly and easily 
handled, and susceptible of early ma- 
turity. When, at three or four years of 
age, they go upon the market, they give 
a percentage of profit equal to any stock 
investment on the farm. 

Good Prices Obtained.— The strong 
point in the heavy horse industry is the 
uniformly good prices obtained in the 
aggregate of sales. The brood mares 
best adapted to the production of heavy 
colts are those best suited to the larg- 
est requirements of our farm work. In- 
deed, the grade draft weighing 1400 
pounds comes nearest to my ideal of a 
farm horse. The farmer's mare may be, 
then, the animal fitted for the perform- 
ance of farm labor by formation and 
size, and may also combine qualities 
that, when she is judiciously mated, will 
produce colts that are in demand at 
highly remunerative prices. 

The Decree of Suooess.— The 
largest profit clearly lies in raising either 
carriage or draft horses. The degree of 
success will be dependent upon the 
adaptation, intelligence and skill of the 
breeder, manifest in his judicious choice 
of the line of horses he will breed, the 
careful selection of sires, and the proper 
handling of breeding stock and colts. It is 
fortunate when communities of farmers 
can unite in raising the same kind of 
horses, as by the number and uniform 
quality of the stock offered, buyers are 
attracted and better prices are obtained. 
I have endeavored to show that my 
farmer's horse is not the mythical gen- 
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eral-purpose nag. The horse market is 
not exempt from the general conditions 
which, with a close competition, sur- 
round all our farm enterprises, and 
in common with other lines of work, 
snecees lies only in the path of intelli- 
gent, persistent work, that will place our 
product beyond general competition by 
virtue of its excellence. So the farmer's 



horse must be bred for a special pur- 
pose, and that purpose the putting of 
the most possible money in the pocket 
of the owner. The poorest results, in 
individual cases, that may come from 
such work will still be superior to what 
may be expected from the thoughtless 
and penurious methods of the past. 



RAISINa SHEEP FOR MUTTON. 

By GEO. McEEBEOW, Wankeaha, Wis. 



A "Wide Ransre in Prices.— If you 
have noticed the mutton markets for 
this past six or eight years, as I have 
done, you will notice that the range of 
prices quoted in Chicago, New York and 
other markets has been widening. Dur- 
ing the past winter sheep have sold 
in the stock yards at Chicago, all the 
way from $2,00 to $7.00 per hundred. 

Now, is it the Merino sheep that are 
bringing this seven dollars per hundred? 
I answer, no. The best lot of Merino 
wethers that I know of sold in Chica- 
go at about five cents a pound, while I 
know of two at least, if not more, lots of 
grade mutton sheep that were sent 
in from the State of Wisconsin, that 
have sold for over six cents per pound 
on that same market. I believe in 
breeding to a purpose, but as a dairy- 
man breeds up his herd to a Jersey 
or Quemsey or Holstein standard, so the 
sheepman can grade up bis sheep to- 
ward a Downs standard or a long wool 
standard. 

Sheep Glvhifif Good Results.— I 
meet many sheepmen, and men who 
are following diversified farming, who 
have sheep and ouws and horses and 



bogs, and they all tell me that the sheep 
are and have been giving them as good 
results for the past two or three years as 
any of their other stock. I know of but 
one experiment that has been tried on 
this side of the Atlantic to find out how 
cheaply mutton could be produced, and 
what profit there was in producing mut- 
ton, and that was carried on at the On- 
tario Experiment Farm, under the di- 
rection of Prof. Wood, for a period of 
five years. He experimented with all 
the pure-breeds; but to bring it down 
to the practical farmer of Canada, he 
took the common sheep of the country 
and gave them one cross with these 
pure-bred animals, feeding them until 
they were a year old, pasturing them 
and selling the carcasses. He did this for 
five years and then balanced accounts. 
Following is a summary of the ac- 
counts: 

The Half-Blood Southdown— Cost 

six dollars for its keep, and this included 
all the items, the shepherd's care and 
the use of the mother, over and above 
what her fleece brought in for the year 
previous. Every item was reckoned in, 
so that this six dollars is the actual cost 
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of keeping that sheep until he was sold, 
whioh was at a little over a year old. It 
Bhore six pounds of wool, bringing $2.40. 
Its carcass weighed 147 pounds, live 
weight, and it sold at 6}4 cents a pound, 
bringing $10.20, and giving a total profit 
of 16.60. 

The Half-Blood Shropshire— Cost 
$7.00 to keep, shore nine pounds of wool, 
whioh sold at 38 cents a pound, bring- 
ing 13.40. It weighed 160 pounds, live 
weight, which sold at 6 cents a pound, 
making a net profit of $6.32. 

The Half-Blood Oxford— Cost $7.40 
to keep, shore eight pounds of wool, 
which sold at thirty-five cents per pound, 
bringing $2.80; weighed 177 pounds, 
which sold at six cents per pound, bring- 
'ing $10.62, or a net profit of of $6.02. 

The Half-Blood Leioestershire — 
Cost $8.10 to keep, shore eight pounds 
of wool, which sold at twenty-eight cents, 
bringing $2.24; weighed 198 pounds, 
which sold at five cents per pound, 
bringing $9.90, or a net profit of $4.68. 

The Half-Blood Merino— Ck)st $5.50 
to produce, shore seven pounds of wool, 
which sold at forty-two cents per pound, 
bringing $2.94; weighed 145 pounds, 
which sold at five cents a pound, bring- 
ing $7.25, giving a net profit of $4.04. 

The Oomxnon Grade.— The native 
which was tried side by side with these, 
oost $5.00 to keep; it shore five pounds of 
wool, which sold at twenty -five cents per 
pound, bringing $1.25; weighed 150 
pounds, which sold at five cents per 
pound, bringing $7.50, a net profit of 
$3.75. 

The Half-Blood Ootswold — CJost 
$9.31 to produce, shore nine pounds of 
wool, which sold for twenty-eight cents 
per pound, bringing $2.52; it weighed 
199 pounds, whioh was sold at five cents 
per pound, bringing $9.95, giving a net 
profit of $ai7 

Tou see by these experiments that all 



these sheep paid a profit, and a hand- 
some profit. You can draw your own 
conclusions regarding breeds. You will 
see it was not the heaviest shearing 
sheep that produced the most profit; so 
there are more things than the weight 
of the wool or the carcass to be taken 
into consideration in settling upon a 
sheep breed. 

Mutton Produced at a Profit.— On 
this side of the line we can produce 
mutton at a profit. If you will figure 
out the cost of some of this mutton, as I 
have done, you will find that the lowest 
cost at which any of this mutton was pro- 
duced was two and two-tenths cents per 
pound. If we can raise mutton here in 
Wisconsin at that price, and sell it at 
six cents per pound, whioh it has readily 
brought in Chicago the last year, we 
are making a good profit. 

I, for one, would just as soon try to 
raise wheat, oats and barley for the 
straw, as to endeavor to raise sheep 
for the wool, under existing conditions. 

Profit In Early Ijambs.— I have 
some Oxford lambs that were dropped 
the first week in March, averaging, I 
think, about twenty-three or twenty-four 
days old, which weighed, just before I 
came here, from thirty-two to thirty- 
three and a half pounds each. The 
Shropshire Iambs are a week younger 
and weigh from twenty to twenty-two 
pounds; the Southdowns about the 
same. As to the breeding qualities of 
these sheep, I will say we have thirty- 
eight ewes, and beside them are fifty- 
four lambs doing well and thriving nice- 
ly. I don't know what those lambs are 
worth now, but lambs that will weigh 
forty pounds the latter part of March 
and the first of April have sold readily 
in our part of the country, other years, 
to Milwaukee butchers, at from $3.50 to 
$5.50, and sometimes even a little more. 

Money in Raising Mutton.— I be- 
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lieYO it is possible for the farmers of 
Waukesha County to make some money 
out of raising mutton, but I believe that 
we must raise the standard of early ma- 
turity just the same as beef producers 
and pork producers raise it I believe 
we cannot do as we used to do, keep a 
wether until it is three years old and 
make his fleece pay for his keep, because 
every year that we keep him he is f^ing 
in debt to us, and when we sell him we 
have to make that up, and it doesn't 
leave muoh; but if we will feed from 
two to fourteen months there is a profit 
in a well-bred and well-fed lamb. 



DlsovMlon. 

Mb. GoBDOir.— How can you make the 
American eat more mutton? 

Mr. MoKbkbow.— Give him better 
mutton. There is a gentleman sitting 
in this room who told me he used to be 
a Merino man and he didnt like mut- 
ton. Liast summer he got a taste of 
Down mutton, and he ordered the 
butcher to bring some more of that 
kind, and he said he couldn't; there 
wasn't enough in the country. 

Mr. Fi^bmikg. — ^Do you think washing 
wool on sheep practicable? 

Mr. McKebbow.— No, sir; I think they 
should be shorn unwashed. 

Mb. Cukton.— Is it possible to pur- 
sue sheep husbandry as a specialty on 
land worth $100 an acre, and get a de- 
cent living, either for wool or mutton, 
or both? 

Mb. MaExBBOw.— I think it Ifl. These 



experiments I have just read show that 
there was a clear profit of 16.00 and over 
per head made on three of those half- 
blooda Allowing six sheep to the cow, 
your profit at 16.00 per head would be 
136.00, clear. 

Mb. Hibam Smith.— That was five 
years ago. At the price wool and mut- 
ton are selling for now, would it leave 
that margin? 

Mb. MoKebbow. — Qood mutton is 
selling for more in our markets than it 
was six years ago. 

Mr. Smith. — Could you get a living on 
an eighty-acre farm with sheep? 

Mb. MoEjbbbow. — I would be willing 
to try. I was speaking, however, of sheep 
raising with mixed husbandry. 

Question.— Do you let your sheep 
have access to salt at all times? 

Mb. MoEbbbow.— Yes, always. 

Mr. Ainswobth.— Which will cost the 
most and which will be worth the most, 
two Merino sheep that will shear twenty- 
five pounds of wool, and weigh one hun- 
dreds pounds apiece, or one coarse-wool 
sheep that weighs two hundred pounds 
and shears eight or ten? 

Mb. McKebbow.- Those two hundred 
pounds coarse -wool sheep generally 
shear more than that amount of wool, to 
begin with. I can show you fiocks that 
will average over twelve pounds of wool 
I believe I can make as muoh money out 
of the large sheep that will raise two 
good mutton lambs that will give me 
ten dollars, and if your Merino will rail* 
one I think she is doing pretty w^ 
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POULTRY ON THE FARM. 



By BE7. J. E. TUBNEB, Sussex, Wis. 



Proffrees in Fifty Tears.— The poul- 
try interest of this country has scarcely 
kept paoe with the progressive age in 
which we live; yet wonderful progress 
has been made in the breeding and man- 
agement of poultry in the last fifty years. 
To-day thousands of chicks are hatched 
and reared by water and steam that never 
hear a mother's duck. In an American 
poultry book, published in 1843, we find 
there were but few— not more than one 
dozen — distinct breeds of poultry known. 
Now in the American Standard of Excel- 
lence there are nearly 100 different dis- 
tinct varieties of land and water fowls 
recognized. Now we have a great va- 
riety of incubators, brooders, artificial 
hatchers and mothers, that relieve bid- 
dies largely of weeks of monotonous 
sitting, brooding and rearing little 
chicks. One man in our own State (F. 
G. Underwood) runs a hatchery of 
10,000-egg capacity, hatching thousands 
of chicks at one sitting, and rearing 
them for market. 

An Important Industry.— The im- 
portance of poultry on the farm in this 
country must not be overlooked. Its 
production shows it to be one of the 
most important American farm indus- 
tries. Flocks of fowls are reared on 
town lots in our cities and villages quite 
extensively— in some instances at the 
rate of 2,000 or more to the acre in a 
season. A few fowls are kept by the 
day laborer to supply his table with 
fresh eggs. Every farm, if containing 
only a few acres, has its flock of poultry, 
large or smalL 



Keep Profitable Fowls.— The farm- 
er considers farm stock important only 
as it yields him a fair income on the 
capital invested. The horse must do 
good service on the farm or sell for a 
good price, or he is unprofitable. The 
cow must produce a fair amount of but- 
ter, or your dairy farmer will not have 
her. Sheep must produce a fair 
amount of good wool and raise good 
lambs or the sheep farmer will not have 
them. Hogs must fatten easily, on as 
little food as possible, or the pork-raiser 
will not feed them. So if poultry yields 
no eggs, meat or feathers, you don't want 
them on your farm, even if they do 
scratch their own living. Hence, poul- 
try fanciers at our fairs are constantly 
asked: "Are these chickens good lay- 
ers?" 

Poultry on aLargre Scale.— Poultry 
is important if one considers it as farm 
stock for profit. There are men who 
have made large sums of money pro- 
ducing poultry and eggs. James Ran- 
kins. Southeastern Massachusetts, runs 
a duck farm of a capacity of 10,000 
ducks per annum, or 50,000 K)s. of ducks, 
which bring him from $10,000 to $15,00a 
He has said that a duck can be made to 
pay more than a cow. He has a large 
dairy farm, too. 

A. 0. ELawkins, Lancaster, Mass., has 
the largest poultry farm in the world. 
He keeps from 2,500 to 5,000 breeding 
hens, and raises from 10,000 to 12,000 
chicks annually. His sales' from eggs in 
18S5 amounted to $15,000, 90 per cent 
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of which ^ was profit. Then, he sells 
large numbers of fancy breeding poultry. 

One nian in this county tells how he 
made $1,276 out of poultry in 1885. He 
says his i>oultry paid him better than all 
other farm stock, all things considered. 

At Lioohsberry ville, Pa., is a famous 
egg farm — Pennsylvania Incubating Go. 
—consisting of not more than an acre 
of land devoted to chickens. Xhe build- 
ings cost $4,000. The manager is a boy, 
who does all the work. The profits for 
a year from 625 hens were $1.00 per hen 
on eggs alone, after deducting those 
used for hatching purposes. The total 
profit on eggs and fowls was $1,680, on 
an investment of $4,000. 

The poultry farmer is often sneered 
and laughed at, if he ezhibits a little 
enthusiasm in his business, yet the 
poultry and eggs consumed in New 
York City alone, in 1884, was as 
follows: Dressed i>oultry, $25,000 worth; 
eggs, $10,000 worth; total, $35,- 
000, and, with all these large figures, 
poultry is about the only product we do 
not send abroad, but market entirely at 
home. France and England send large 
quantities of eggs to this country, and 
receive a ready market for them. China 
famished America in one year, 1,000,000 
dozen of eggs. In 1882 we received 13,- 
000,000 dozen eggs from foreign coun- 
tries; still we were not satisfied. Poul- 
try outranks any other single product 
raised or sold in this country; yet many 
think it is a small business — that only 
men of small intellect are fit to engage in 
it. 

Actual Profits.— But as to actual 
profits: One says his profit was 300 per 
cent, and another 90 per cent., another 
500 per cent. In a report of 10 farmers, 
keeping from 10 to 120 common fowls, 
500 in all, a net profit is realized of $2 
per head (1.98), making a profit after de- 
ducting 50 or 60 cents each for cost of 



fowls, of about 400 per cent. If 10 
farmers can do that, why cannot many 
more do the same thing? Making large 
allowance for eztra care and feed, there 
is still a profit of 100 per cent, to 300 per 
cent, in poultry and egg productioD 
on the farm, which shows conclusively 
that it is a profitable business, hence 
important to farmers. The fancy poultry- 
man, like the fancy stockman, finds the 
business still more lucrative; reaps very 
large returns, often, for money invested. 
Money in Broilera— The broiler 
poultryman, too, like the sheep-raiser 
who raises early lambs for market, finds 
a very large profit in raising broilers that 
weigh from ^ fi>. 2^4 lbs. each, to be 
sold from March 1st to June 10th. This 
class of poultry brought in the Chicago 
market in 1886, from March 3 to June 3, 
from $5 to $10 per dozen. The cost of a 
chick until 10 weeks old is estimated 
at 10 cents, or $10 per 100. At a low 
price— 25 cents each — it yields a profit 
of 60 per cent. At Chicago prices, 40 
to 80 cents each, the profit is 120 to 240 
per cent., not such a poor profit after 
all. Farmers don't generally realize 
such figures out of their farm products. 

Bequisitesof Suooesa— But we are 
told all poultry farmers do not make such 
a success with poultry generally, as has 
been made in the instances given. Do 
all farmers make the same success out 
of any particular farm product or 
stock? Certainly not. It depends large- 
ly on skill, talent and the interest taken 
in any farm product, as to what suc- 
cess will be achieved in it. If one don't 
like the poultry business, takes little in- 
terest in it, letting his poultry look out 
for themselves he must blame himself, 
not the poultry interest, if it is a failure. 

Important Points — In conclusion, 
let me say: 1. Put up suitable build- 
ings for the business, not the same as you 
would for horses, cattle or sheep, but 
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Buoh as meet the wante of poultry in 
summer or winter. 2. Gret some one of 
the fine breeds of American poultry, so 
that if any are wanted for breeding pur- 
poses you can supply the demand at 
good prices. 3. Take care of them as 
you would other farm stock; they will 
bring you as good returns, some say bet- 
ter, than you get from most other stock 
on the farm. 

A large amount of poultry raises it- 
self, scratching its own living, roosting 



wherever it can find a little shelter. 
The farmer says it pays about fia well as 
anything he raises on his farm. 
Surely there is a great saving in pooltEy 
on the farm for a little needed atten- 
tion to its wants. Fowls will gather up 
and make profitable what would other- 
wise be wasted. The possibilities and im- 
portance of poultry on the farm, when 
rightly considered, are very great. It is 
high time that farmers gave this inter- 
est the attention that it jiistly deserves. 



LIFE ON THE FARM. 

By MES. H. H. GHAELTOH, Brodhead, Wis. 



How Opinions Differ. — A farm may 
mean so much or so little, and life means 
such widely separated things to differ- 
ent individuals! Yet there is a common 
ground. To each mind it means life away 
from the city or the village; it means 
tilling the ground and living by the 
fruit's thereof. To one man the words 
open an interminable vista of long days 
of hard work, rising before sunrise and 
toiling after sunset; of work without 
leisure, of plain clothes, little cash and 
less pleasure. 

To another they mean long days of 
communion with nature, as following 
the plow he notes each hint of the com- 
ing glory of the spring-time, the soft and 
varied hues of the trees with buds just 
swelling or bursting into blossoms, and 
the sudden changes of light and 
shadow — days as glorious as the radiant 
dawn with which they begin, as peace- 
ful as the soft, gray twilight which 
brings them to a close, because health 
and strength attend his steps; days 
spent not amid the whir of machinery, 



nor amid jostling crowds, in the dose 
and stifling atmosphere of shut-in dtj 
walls, but out under the broad expanse 
of heaven where the silence is broken 
by the song of birds, the drone of in- 
sects, by the rustling of leaves and the 
sound of loving voices; days of gloriaua 
liberty when he treads his own soil, 
cares for his own property and follows 
the dictates of his own will. 

They mean long breaths of clear, pure 
air; long drinks at the cool, refreshing 
spring; they mean the woods redolent 
with the perfume of flowers and fruit, 
or the same woods in winter when 
through the interlacing net-work of 
boughs he catches glimpses of the bine 
heaven above, and the ringing song of 
his aze keeps time to the psalm on his 
lips; ihey mean comfortable clothing for 
the body, and rest for the soul, freedom 
from all the entanglements of politios 
and the tricks of trade, the freeman's 
true independance of thought and ao- 
tion. 

Some such vision as this diml^ oq|- 
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lined rises before the man who is truly 
called to the vocation of farmer. He 
sees clearly the work in it, but he does 
not fear it, for it is work under con- 
ditions he lores, and there can be no 
reallivin^ for the honest, healthy soul 
vdthout work. He who seeks to live in 
city or country without work of some 
honorable sort belongs to the class of 
beggars or thieves. 

Dislike for Country Life.— But all 
people do not see these things alike. 
In a group of ladies gathered at an after- 
no<m tea, a young lady remarked: 

''I heartily despise farms and farmers; 
erarything indeed oonnected with farm- 
ing." 

Silence fell on the room, and a con- 
ficiouB blush rose to the face of every 
person present At length some one 
said: 

*^ was brought-up on a farm, and I 
eherish the memory of my childhood's 
home. My parents stood high in com- 
munity, and although my later days 
have been passed far from farm scenes, I 
do not know that I am to be the more re- 
spected for that." 

The conversation following revealed 
the fact that all the older people present 
were bom on the farm, and some of 
the younger ones. The young lady her- 
self had spent her childhood on the 
farm, and the first wealth which flowed 
into her father's coffers had come from 
the riee in the value of his farm lands. 
She apologized for her ill-considered 
remark, bat added: **I do not like coun- 
try life." For this she was not to blame, 
fihe had been educated to think that 
life in any village or city was preferable; 
that the end of life on a farm was to get 
money enough to get away from it; and 
she showed only the weakness of ordi- 
nary human nature in despising that 
which she had made a stepping-stone to 
eomething she deemed better. Her 



mistake, and that of her parents, was the 
common one, that great possessions indi- 
cate success in life, whereas, a man's life 
is to be measured, like the life of the 
tree, by the growth it has made. We 
are all prone to forget that it should be 
our purpose not so much to obtain as 
to attain, for in the life beyond the 
grave our worldly possessions will avail 
us nothing, while any mental and moral 
worth we may have acquired will still be 
oura 

Eduoatlonal Advantaffes.— But 
the city offers the best advantages for 
education I Perhaps so, if by education 
you mean a knowledge of books, and ao- 
qualntange with the achievements of 
art and science. But amid the multi- 
plied trophies of the intelligence and 
handiwork of man, one is apt to lose 
sight of a higher intelligence in admir- 
ation of his owiL The pursuits and oc- 
cupations of the present hour absorb 
him, and become to him the highest 
good. The finger of omnipotence is con- 
stantly writing its lesson of infinite love 
and wisdom; but it writes it not on the 
brick walls and stony pavements of the 
city. You will find it written on the hill 
and stream, on the sunny meadow and 
in the sheltered groves; on the mountain 
top and in the forest glade; on field and 
wayside. 

In the city library you may read 
the thoughts of great men, and be 
helped thereby; in the country you may 
read the thoughis of Grod, and with your 
ear close to nature's heart you may learn 
of infinite love. 

Who Works in the Dirt?— *'Don't 
talk to me of country life," says one, ''I 
can't endure working in the dirt or 
walking in the mud. I like to live where 
there are side-walks and things are kept 
dean." Who works in the dirt? Not 
the farmer, for his work is amid living, 
growing things. He works not in th^ 
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dirt, but in the soil, that wonderful 
loom where nature weaves the sunshine 
and the dew into form and color. Call 
the grease and grime of the machine 
shop, the dust and fuzz of factories and 
stores dirt, if you will, but not the soil 
which gives back to man the smile of 
Qod in grass and flowers. The farmer 
would never set out a plant in the dirt, 
for it would only die, and his labor 
would be lost; but he breaks the sur- 
face of the ground, he stirs the soil, and 
to its warm and mellow depths entrusts 
the seed which shall return to him gold- 
en harvests. 

A little country training would teach 
you to know soil from dirt, piy friend. 
Would you see who live and move aud 
revel in dirt, follow some of the filthy 
city side-walks out into the by-ways and 
alleys. The poorest farmer in the poor- 
est hovel ever called a farm-house has 
kingly quarters compared to the in- 
mates of the swarming tenement house, 
for all around him are light and air and 
sunshine. He knows the scent of wild 
flowers, and the color of a June sky. 
Scavengers may clean the city streets of 
their lilth every night, but the spring- 
ing turf upon which the farmer walks, 
wet with the evening dew, is fresh each 
morn and sparkling with a myriad of 
gems. 

The Most Comfort in the Goxintry. 
— Why is it when we speak of farm life 
that we always picture to ourselves 
the hard worked farmer, and when we 
speak of city life there arises before us a 
picture of gayety and ease, of handsome 
horses, elegant carriages, brilliant as- 
semblies and costly raiment. We meas- 
ure one by its* narrowest limitations, 
the other by its widest possibilities. 
Yet life for the mass of mankind in 
country or city means constant labor, 
and the same diligence will insure more 
real comfort in the country than in the 



city, if we look below the surface of 
things. Measure both by the same 
standard, and let that standard be the 
best opportunity for physical and spirit- 
ual growth, and the balance is in favor 
of the farm. 

Moral Worth and Mental Culture. 
— True, frequent association with others 
quickens the intellect and gives to one 
an ease of manner attained in no other 
way; but these are often superficial, and 
not always indications of moral worth 
or mental culture. I remember a vine 
in my father's garden which bore clus- 
ters of grapes of unusual size and beauty. 
Tempting, indeed, they were to the eye 
in their purple coloring, but oh, so sour 
to the taste, for in the longest season 
they never seemed able to gather in 
enough sunshine to perfect and sweeten 
theml Climbing on the same arbor was 
another vine whose clusters were strag- 
gling in appearance, and the grax>es 
small by comparison; but I have pluck- 
ed and eaten them with delight before 
the sun had given them scarce a tint of 
ruby color. The former ripened from 
the outside in, and took on all the bloom 
and beauty of perfection while still 
immature; the latter ripened from the 
inside outward, and had all the rich- 
ness and sweetness of maturity while 
still appearing green. Need I say that 
the ijerfect character must ripen from 
the heart outward, and that otherwise 
all outside polish of manner is worth- 
less. 

A Good Book of Stiqaette.— There 
is a book of etiquette which all may 
possess, the following out of whose pre- 
cepts will give a charm to both mind 
and manner, of which the polished grace 
of city drawing-rooms is too often a 
mere imitation. It counsels as follows: 
"Be courteous; be kindly affectioned one 
toward another, in honor preferring one 
another. He that ruleth his spirit is 
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greater than he which taketh a city." 
The very acme of culture is self-control; 
the secret of all true politeness is for- 
getf ulness of self, and grace of manner 
may flourish in the plainest farm-house 
as well as in the palace—aye, flourish 
more abundantly, because more likely to 
spring from the soil of sincerity. Churl- 
ish people may decide manners, but 
everywhere in life the old maxim holds 
good: ''Politeness is to society what the 
cushion is to the rocking-chair. It adds 
nothing to its strength, but makes it 
more comfortable." 

A Mistaken Idea.— But, says one, 
farm life is looked down upon. We 
are a young nation, and do not yet right- 
ly measure the sources of our power 
nor properly estimate that sovereignty 
of the people which is our constant 
boast. Proud of our self government, 
asserting on every side our independ- 
ence, we forget the flrst principle of 
that personal liberty for which our 
fathers fought, and cling to the tradi- 
tions of the old world as if they were 
the legacy the pilgrim fathers fled to 
this country to preserve. The word 
farm means a piece of land set apart for 
a tenant, and when a lord owned the 
land and all who tilled the soil were his 
dependents, warring or keeping peace 
at his will, farming may have been an 
occupation below par; but in this land, 
where our fundamental doctrine is that 
all men are bom free and equal, where 
the lord of the manor is himself the til- 
ler of the soil, farming is lifted to the 
highest 'place among all occupations— 
to it, in effect, all other occupations 
bow. Art enobles it, science aids it, 
literature crowns it. How long shall we, 
forgetting all the dignity of the free- 
born citizen, forgetting all the rights of 
humanity for which the race has strug- 
gled from Magna Charta until now, go 



on talking about looking down upon 
farming. 

The Farms the Nation's "Wealth.— 
We boast of being a nation of homes. 
The little farms which dot the landscape 
are, indeed, the nation^ wealth. Our 
agricultural interests far outweigh ip 
money value the commerce of the coun 
try. 

What Thouffht Haa Done.— In 
every direction thought baa been given 
to lessen the labor and increase the 
profit of the farmer's toil. Here is cost- 
ly and complicated machinery which 
cannot be trusted to the ignoramus; the 
man must be intelligent who can prop- 
erly use and care for it. Here are high- 
mettled thoroughbred horses which 
must be exercised, fed, watered and 
groomed with much more care and 
thought than the average parent gives 
to his children. Here are imported cat- 
tle which must be tenderly treated, 
housed warmly and fed properly. Time 
and attention has been given to devise 
the best plan for a barn, the best meth- 
od of training a horse, the best way of 
preserving feed for winter use; to ascer- 
tain the proper temperature of drinking 
water for cattle in winter, and the best 
and cheapest ration of food. Last, but 
not least, the commonwealth is turning ' 
its attention to the farmers themselves. 
State universities have opened agricul- 
tural departments, as it has come to be 
recognized that farming is a learned 
profession. Indeed, so vital to the in- 
terests of the Republic is agriculture that 
it has, what no other single vocation can 
boast of, a special representative in the 
cabinet of the president of these United 
States. Can honor, father, go? Who 
will talk now of looking with contempt 
on farming? Did not our own State 
show its appreciation of the fact that 
its own prosperity went hand-in-hand 
with the prosperity of the farming oom- 
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munity when it eetablisbed these Farm- 
•rs' Institutes? Formerly the school 
teaoher **boarded round;" now the farm 
flohool passes round from oounty to 
oounty, answerinflr questions, arousing 
thought, and diffusing needed informa- 
tion. 

But the nation and State may do 
what it will— the dignity and beauty of 
the vocation will depend upon the char- 
acter of those who follow it. Ignorance 
and carelessness will depress it; learn- 
ing and faithfulness will uplift it. 

The Fanner's Home.— As the farm- 
er looks over his fertile lands, and pond- 
ers on the hard cash the growing crop 
will bring, let him remember that the 
farmer's home is as much an index of 
the man as that of the banker and law- 
yer. Let him take a little time from 
growing crops for money to make his 
home beautiful A well-kept lawn, a 
thrifty garden, fruit ripening in the sun, 
flowers nodding to the breeze, vines 



clinging to the casement, are more tmly 
the birth-right of the farmer than of hia 
wealthy city neighbor. If the latter will 
spend his money for these things, shall 
not the farmer spend a little money to 
obtain them? In the farm home, too, 
should abound that love and sympathy 
that fills out the joy of ohildhood; that 
healthy literature which will tend to 
develop the noblest character, for the 
farm home is the recruiting station for 
all the high and noble vooationa 

As agriculture is the sure foundation 
upon which the prosperity of our coun- 
try must depend, so is agricultural life 
the key-stone of the arch of our civiliz- 
ation. Rough and unpolished it may now 
be, but it shall yet be fashioned into 
glorious beauty by the hands of a pure 
patriotism. Around it shall duster not 
only the flowers of nature but all the 
bloom and beauty of varied culture, and 
farm life in this Republic shall challenge 
the admiration of the world. 



THE COMINQ FABMEB. 

By BEY. C. S. OOSDOH, Eoshkonong, Wis. 



He is Oomlnff— From our agricul- 
tural schools. One can hardly measure 
yet the value that the agricultural col- 
lege, the experiment station and the 
work-shops and forges at Madison, and 
elsewhere, are to be to this race 
of coming farmers. I remember going 
back to the old world a few years ago 
and finding a mighty change in the 
farming interests of England; finding 
the farmers who used to be pretty well 
off poor; finding that it is very difficult 
for the English or Scotch farmer to get 
a living, but finding, all about the coun- 



try with which I was familiar, men who 
were doing well and getting rich; men 
who had studied in the English Elxperi- 
mental School and in the Qerman 
schools. They are not only outstripping 
the old school Englishmen, who are get- 
ting poorer and poorer every day, but 
are making money and getting on. 

From tlie Oity— Is coming the new 
school farmer. It is one of the most 
remarkable phenomena of this country 
that the best and most snooessful farm- 
ers— those who are doing most for ag- 
riculture and for themselves and other 
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farmers — are men who have retired from 
oity life to take up farming, sometimes 
at an advanced age. The oity men are 
making, some of them, the very best of 
farmers. I found last year out in the 
far West, in Idaho and Oregon, a great 
many retired merchants, tired of oity 
life, who were most suoceesful tarmera 

Average Fanner, Intelleotually.— 
From those three principal sources, then, 
are we to look for this new school farm- 
er. He is to rise out of the present po- 
sition in which the farmer is placed. 
What is the average farmer to-day, in- 
tellectually? He is intellectually a man 
who inherits the carelessness, the slov- 
enliness, the shiftlessness of the East- 
em farmer of the last forty years, and 
of the Southern planter, with the terri- 
ble wastefulness of the Western grain- 
grower. Those three elements have 
combined to make a representative man 
all over these United States who stands 
before us as a typical farmer. He is a 
wasteful man; He is a shiftless man and 
a most slovenly man. Ui^ortunate it is, 
but BtiU it is a fact, and nothing but the 
new light of such institutions as this; 
nothing but the new light that is to be 
thrown upon this whole farming ques- 
tion by the great movement for the im- 
proving of the condition of the farmer, 
is to raise him out of the condition into 
which he is sinking, slowly and gradual- 
ly—almost into the position of the 
European peasant. It is a very sad 
thing to ride through these fields of 
Wisconsin and find them taken up by 
men a little better than peasanta It 
is a terrible thing to see the hills and 
▼alleys of New England covered by men 
little better than peasants; but the 
change is coming. We live in a virile and 
vital age, and the time is upon us when 
there is new life; when men who are 
now but little better than grubbers of 
the landy are to rise into dignity, and 



tillers of the soil be farmers in the true 
sense. The farmer is coming; he is 
pretty nearly here. 

The Old School Farmer.— It would 
be idle for me to say anything more 
about the old and new school. We know 
that these old school farmers are men 
who sneer at everything new; who do a 
little this way and a little that way, and 
nothing in any particular way; men who 
sell all they can from their farms and re- 
turn nothing to them; men who sneer 
at those, who, like my friend Mr. Smith, 
are fools enough to grow corn without 
ears and call it ensilage. The old school 
man works against all legislation for im- 
provement. Liast week we asked the 
legislature to pass a bill fixing a stand- 
ard for milk, asking for three per cent 
only of fat, and many of the farmers 
said: *^What are we going to do with 
our cows, are we going to go home and 
kill them?" They thought three per 
cent was too rich. 

What Will the New Mcui Be?— 
What is the new man to be? He is to be 
a combination of the theoretical and the 
practical farmer. We can look back 
now and see the result of practical farm- 
ing with next to no theoretical knowl- 
edge. We see the folly and the mistake 
and the mischief of this constant prac- 
tice, practice, practice without the 
theory behind it. No, farming is a theo- 
retical thing first, and then a practical 
thing, and the coming farmer shall be 
grounded in the meaning of the soil, in 
the word that the crops say to him about 
the laws of chemistry; in the meaning 
of the animal that he is to tend, in its 
functions, its peculiarities, in its wonder- 
ful powers of development. A man 
must be educated in the next twenty- 
five years not by the word of his father 
before him, but from the school of the 
farm, from the eduoation of the univer- 
sity and of the training school and of 
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the experimental farm, and all those 
af^enoies that go to make a man an intel- 
ligent man in his own profession. That 
is the education necessary to compete 
with the combinations that are to be 
against the farmers of the next fifty 
years. The old scratching of the ground 
might as well be done with the old Egyp- 
tian plow, and a woman harnessed 
alongside of the mules, as to be done in 
the way we are doing it now on a large 
number of farms. First, there must be 
the cultivation of the brain, then the 
cultivation of the hand, and then we shall 
have the farmer of the future. 

Special-Purpose Farminff.-— Forty 
yearQ ago the general store was all that 
was necessary. It kept a little molasses^ 
a few groceries, a few boots and shoes 
and rubbers, and this, that and the 
other; but now we have a special store 
for the shoes, and a special store for the 
sugar and the tea and so on, the special 
drug store, and every other kind, and 
we are better served and hundreds are 
getting a living where one only used to 
get a living. So it must be with farm- 
ing. The special-purpose has taken the 
place of the general-purpose store, and 
wherever you find a thrifty neighbor- 
hood in an agricultural community in 
the western part of this country you find 
following upon the heels of a general-pur- 
pose store, instantly a special-purpose 
store. So in farming, we must change 
from general-purpose to the special-pur- 
pose. The general-purpose farmer must 
give way to the special- purpose man— a 
man with the most earnest purpose to 
be a specialist in the position in which 
he is placed, A man cannot breed a few 
colts and a few sheep, and a little grain 
and a little milk successfully. It cannot 
be done any more than a man can do it 
in selling merchandise. 

Ijand--Tools— Crops.— In Wisconsin 
we have offered to us, I think, about 



four things for the coming farmer. We 
have special-purpose land. A man who 
knows what he is doing will find land 
adapted to his work. We need special- 
purpose tools, that is, special-purpose 
machinery and buildings. They will be 
absolutely necessary to the successful 
farmer. « We need special-purpose crops. 
I do not believe that a man who is dairy- 
ing or a man who is raising beef has a 
right to think of raising anything on his 
farm that does not go through the stom- 
ach of an animal to come out as butter, 
or as a well-bred calf. Let us leave it to 
Siberia, the greatest wheat-growing 
country that the world has seen, to grow 
wheat, and let the dairyman raise such 
stuff as shall go through his cow and 
come out in butter. 

Speeial-Purpose Stock.— Then, he 
needs special-purpose stock; that is ab- 
solutely necessary to the successful man 
of the future. I have read a great deal 
this last winter, and have been to many 
meetings of farmers, and have heard res- 
olutions passed on the election of the 
president, arfti complaining of the rail- 
roads and this, that and the other, but I 
have yet to hear of a single resolution 
passed in any farmers' convention send- 
ing forever to the butcher's block, and 
to oblivion, the scrub bull. I tell you 
that the scrub bull in Wisconsin is a 
deadlier loss to the farmers than all the 
schemes of the railroads, than all the 
intrigues of politics, than all the dis- 
turbances in the social condition in the 
State in which you live. I tell yoa he 
is a deadly enemy, social and political 
So I say, the coming farmer would no 
more think of having a scrub bull on 
his farm than he would think of intro- 
ducing a scrub bull into his church. 

Fruits for the City.— The special- 
purpose in Wisconsin, I think, wiU be» 
for the present, fruits for the city. We 
heard to-day that Wisconsin ie adnaiir- 
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ably adapted for the growth of the del- 
icate and delicious fruits that bring 
such tempting prices in the city. Then, 
it is one of the special duties of Wiscon- 
sin farmers and horticulturists to raise 
those fruits in their most perfect condi- 
tion, and to make a specialty of doing it 
and marketing them in the best market 

Horses for Oity Use.— It is also one 
of the special businesses in Wisconsin 
to raise horses for city use. I do not be- 
lieve it is the special business of the 
Wisconsin farmer to raise trotting horses 
for the country f air& I do not believe 
it is possible for the average Wisconsin 
farmer to raise a decent horse for road 
purposes from the class of mares he 
uses upon the farm; yet I think that the 
special-purpose farmer can raise horses 
for city use — ^big draft horses from fancy 
draft horses; the best road horses from 
the best road stock. But the average 
farmer has no right to touch horse- 
breeding except he does it in a thorough 
and systematic special way, and horses 
oan be raised in Wisconsin just as cheap- 
ly as anywhere in the world. We have 
a little shorter fall on the blue-grass and 
a little longer winter, but we have the 
best climate, the best land and the best 
water in the world to raise horses, and 
Kentucky men have told me that if we 
only chose to get the stock here, we 
could raise better horses than they oan 
in Kentucky— -horses with better quali- 
ties, sounder and better constitutions. 

HoiiTS for Fine Tastes. — - Theu, of 
course, a most important purpose is the 
raising of hogs for fine tastes. I do not 
believe Wisconsin is destined to raise 
bogs for the lard pail; I think that be- 
longs to the great southern belt. But 
to raise the fine hog for the fine taste, 
for a Deerfoot Farm Sausage, for the 
clean cut handsome ham, for the nice 
tasting breakfast bacon, for those things 
that bring a high price, it seems to me 
8 



Wisconsin is admirably adapted for that 
purpose as a specialty. 

Dairying for Profit.-— Then, at last, 
we come to the great specialty of all — 
Wisconsin dairying. We are destined 
in Wisconsin to be the typical dairy 
State, if we only mind what we are do- 
ing; if we only guard carefully, by law and 
by injunction, our dairy interest; if we 
shut the door forever against Chicago 
fraudulent butter and Chicago fraudu- 
lent cheese; if we shut forever and keep 
always under foot the fraudulent cheese 
factories of our own State. If we can 
put our foot on these things that have, 
during the last twelve months, lost to 
Wisconsin $900,000 from the fall in the 
price of cheese alone, we will rise to be the 
leading dairy State of the world. We 
have every facility for it. We will have to 
protect ourselves against fraud, we will 
have to work earnestly with the best 
methods to produce fancy cream, and 
fancy cheese, and standard cheese and 
the best butter, to bring Wisconsin 
where she leally ought to be to-day, and 
can be in a short time — the leading 
dairy State of the United States, and 
that means the leading dairy corner of 
this hemisphere. 

The Fanner's Wife.— But the com- 
ing farmer will probably marry. He 
ought to marry pretty early, I think, if 
he can find anybody who will join him. 
I cannot say a word about the coming 
farmer unless I say a word about the 
farmer's wife. Familiar, as I am, with 
the squalor and misery of the city, 
the most pathetic misery of all, 
it seems to me, is often found in the 
life of the average farmer's wife. 
She sees her husband buy every tool to 
lighten his own labors; she sees him hire 
the help that is needed to aid him on 
the farm, and she is a slave of the oldest 
fashion. Her tools are the tools that 
probably were used at the time of the 
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settlement of Canaan. Sometimes I go 
into farmers' houses and I see tools in the 
kitchen that, it seems to me, must date 
back to the time of Abraham; nothing 
new or convenient, while the farmer has 
his modern binder and reaper, his tear- 
er and soratcher, and everything to 
lighten the labor of the land, and noth- 
ing to lighten the labor of the house. 
But the coming farmer is ,to pro- 
vide his wife with every modern con- 
venience to make her life just as rich 
and large and full and happy as his. 
She is to have co-operative wash- 
ing, and save that terrible horror of Mon- 
day morning in cold weather, on the 
{arm, where she has not a nice laundry 
and Boapstone tubs, and hot and cold 



water. This is only a sample of what 
the rest will be. The farmer's wife is to 
be as good a^ hh in respect to this mat- 
ter of convenience. 

' The BaJanoe Wheel. ->So shall we 
turn once again to the country for the 
statesman, the soldier, the philosopher, 
even as we did in the early days of the 
Republic, before the fields of the East 
had been worn out by carelessness, be- 
fore the plantations of the South had 
been ruined by shif Oessness, and before 
the magnetic attractions of cities bad 
drawn the best blood of the farms. We 
shall again turn to the country to find 
there an educated, conservative, loyal 
constituency, which will be the balance 
wheel of the country. 



THE NEEDS OF OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

By H. C. THOM, Madison, Wis. 



At the Bottom of True Progress. 
— Down at the bottom of all true prog- 
ress in this great country of ours is the 
little common school. Seventy -five per 
oent. of our men and women go only to 
these schools, and it should be for your 
interest as citizens of Wisconsin that 
they should be lifted by your 
moral and educational sentiment to as 
high a standard as possible. The busi- 
ness men must have children who come 
from these schools, the professional 
arenas are filled with them. I tell you, 
my friends, the professions demand 
men who have girth of lungs and are 
broad shouldered, to stand the vicissi- 
tudes of life which are found in their 
ranks. 

Trouble With Country Schools.— 
In my short experience with the coun- 



try and with the city schools, my obser- 
vation has taug^ht me this: In the 
large cities we have spacious rooms, well 
furnished with every appliance to teach 
a child with, apparatus of every kind to 
hurry along his progress, while away 
out on the hillside, in the country, there 
is a little house that cost $600 (perhaps 
that is too high), furnished only with 
knife-eaten desks and an old dictionary 
with half the leaves torn out of it. We 
have in the country schools a set of 
teachers who come in in the fall and 



stay until spring. A new set come in 



I. 



in spring, and stay until fall, and then 
we have another set, and so it goes all 
the time. We have a teacher spending 
one-third of his time in trying to find 
out how little the teacher just before 
him knew, and the pupils are not long 
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in fbllowing^ suit What is the trouble 
that our sohools are not as good as they 
should be? Is it the district board? 
This district board has been "cussed'' 
and discussed, and every Monday in 
July they turn out and raise $200 to pay 
tbe. teacher with and pay the running 
expenses of the entire district, and so 
tbe board is handicapped all the way 
through. 

Let us turn to the superintendent. 
What kind of a man is he? Has he that 
inyention which is so necessary to a good 
guide, namely, a back-bone? Has he 
courage enough, when he goes around 
and iinds that a teacher is a poor one, 
and that teacher a lady, to stand up and 
say: "Here, my dear young friend, you 
can wash dishes a good deal better than 
you can teach school, and you had bet- 
ter do it?" The superintendent must 
have moral courage to do his duty by 
the county that has put him in office. 
Is the trouble here? Perhaps it is the 
teacher; perhaps it is the sentiment in 
the district; but let us see. 

We pay a school-teacher from sixteen 
to twenty-Qve dollars a month. Does 
that hold out any inducement to a 
teacher to go into a proper training 
school and there fit himself so that when 
he comes back he may get the munifi- 
cent sum of sixteen dollars a month? It 
will not do; we are not holding out the 
inducement. If you get a good teacher 
you have to pay money for him. You 
know very well that if you get a piece of 
five-dollar cloth, that it is five-dollar 
cloth, and if you get a twenty-dollar 
teacher, he is a twenty-dollar teacher, 
every time. We must pay more money 
if we are to get good service. We, out 
in the district, demand too much for 
sixteen or twenty dollars. We want the 
teacher to be as wise as Solomon, as 
patient as Job, and have the executive 
ability of Grant, all for twenty dollars a 



month. He must answer every imagin- 
able question, and always stand glass 
side up for twenty dollars, and tbe man 
and the woman in the country, as a rule, 
who finds the most fault with the teach- 
er because he can't manage twenty or 
thirty or fifty children is the man or 
woman who cannot run work well at 
home. 

A Word about Text-Books.— An- 
other thing: If we go into the city we 
find a text-book here and another 
one above it and still another above that 
in a grraduated series; but if we go into 
the county school we find as manytext- 
books of as many colors as that coat we 
read about. Wisconsin is a wealthy 
State — a State of wealthy farmers — ^and 
many of them have tenants on their 
farms, and no matter whether they raise 
a large crop of barley or wheat, they are 
generally successful in raising a good 
crop of children. Whenever a tenant 
changes farms he has to • provide text- 
books for all the way from eleven to 
eighteen children, and it is quite a bur- 
den. We might make a change that 
would not cost a dollar more than our 
present system. 

The Oharacter of Teachers.— In 
regard -to the character of teachers we 
employ, if we set our standard a little 
higher, and raise our wages a little, we 
might be enabled to get a better line of 
service. If you hire a man on your 
farm, about the first questions you ask 
him are: "Dan, can you stack grain? 
Do you know how to milk? Can you 
save hay in the field? Can you break a 
colt?" You ask him all these questions, 
and at last you ask him how much he 
wants a month. 

If your boy climbs a tree on Sunday 
afternoon and falls down and breaks his 
leg, you will drive twenty miles to Wau- 
kesha, or elsewhere, in order to get a 
doctor who you know is a skilful man at 
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the buBiness; but you will take that boy 
of yours, whom you love so well, who has 
a oharaoter as tractable as clay, that can 
be molded in any form, send him away 
to the school-house and put him into 
the hands of a teacher who is to mold 
and build his future; and you never 
know a thing about where the boy is 
going, or under what kind of teaching 
he livea If you have a blooded colt, 
you will take him out-of-doors three 
times a day, exercise and water him, 
drive him and do all those little things 
that make a fancy, "toppy" goer; but if 
you have a boy you will say: "John, 
take your books and go to school and 
get back just as soon after four o'clock 
as you can." And you don't know any- 
thing about the school, only what the 
children say, and that is the most unre- 
liable thing in the world. 

We owe our boys and our girls more 
than this. If you write letters just as 
deep as the knife can send them into a 
piece of marble, the hand of time will 
efface them; but if you plaoe a boy un- 
der the hands of an unskilful master, 
he will grow under those hands, and 
there is nothing that will show the 
evils of misdirected effort so quickly as 
the character of a boy, and there is 
nothing, on the other hand, that will 
grow and develop and bear fruit as 
quickly as a boy's mind under a skilful 
hand. You owe it to your boy, it is a 
duty that should be sacred to every 
heart here, to see that he is properly 
educated. 

The Kind of Teaohers to Hire.— 
What kind of teachers shall we hire? 
First of all, they shall be men, they shall 
be women, they shall be living exem- 
plars of what they teach. There was a 
young lady in our district who came to 
me a short time ago and said: "What 
kind of a school do you want taught?" 
I replied: "I would have that boy of 



mine taught the little courtesies of life. 
I would rather have these deeply instill- 
ed into his mind than that he should 
know all the rules of arithmetic and all 
the lives of the governors of New York." 
I will tell you how that came out. In 
about three weeks that boy came home. 
We sat down to dinner, and I out off a 
piece of meat and put it on his plate. 
He turned and looked at me and said: 
"Papa, I don't like fat." I said: "Son, 
if there is anything on your plate you 
don't like, leave it there and say noth- 
ing." His sister sat next to him, and 
he looked at her, handed her the plate, 
saying: "Ladies first" That boy 
learned courtesy with a vengeance. 

A School for Every NattonGOity.— 
Since we ha^e a common school, let us 
make it in every sense a common school 
except in name. It should be a school 
that shall open its doors to evey nation- 
ality. I want my boy to sit by the side 
of an Irish boy, and I want him to sit 
by the side of a Qerman boy and a Nor- 
wegian boy; I want them to grow up 
from the same bench together; I want 
them to understand that we have a gov- 
ernment in which there is nb platform 
over men's heads to keep merit down 
and demerit up; that we are living 
under a constitution which recognizes 
merit in its truest sense; that good will 
rise to the top and that bad will sink to 
the bottom. Men in this country do not 
meet you with the question, as they do 
in England — "who is your grandfath- 
er?" — but they look you squarely in the 
the face and say: '*Wbo are you, and 
what are you good for?" I would no 
more wish to have my boy separate him- 
self from the German or the Irish boy 
than I would that there should becepar- 
ate seats for the Methodist and the Pres- 
byterian and the Catholic boys; but I 
would have them all sit upon one com- 
mon seat, and as they grow up inknowl- 
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ed|7e and have a jndcrment of their own, 
they would recognize that there are 
good men and true men in every de- 
nomination. The worst problem that 
we have to meet to-day, is the fact that 
we have sectional feeling all over our 
broad land and under the same consti- 
tution. I would see the boys grow up 
together, and I would have them devel- 
op into good men and good women who 
will make good citizens, and while they 



are there together I would have them 

study that we have a government repre- 

genting the underlying principles of good 

oitizeuship; I would have them learn 

patriotism in the truest sense of the 

. word; I would have them understand 

' that we are living in a country that is a 

j Httle better than any other country on 

' Ood's green earth, and that there floats 

I over us a flag which is the best flag that 

floats to the wind. 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



By MBS. J. A. CLASE, Waterloo, Wis. 



Fruit for Breakfast.— I will confess 
that I dread breakfast most of any meal 
during the day. It is not quite so hard 
to prepare an appetizing meal for a man 
who has been up and about for an hour 
or two doing his chores, and brings his 
appetite with him when he comes in, 
but for the brain- workers it is more 
diflBcnlt. For such I would provide, 
flret, fruit of some kind. In melon sea- 
son, nothing is better than musk-melons. 
If these are properly started in the hot- 
bed,, the season is a long one, and we 
can have them each morning for many 
weeks. In fall, winter or spring, a baked 
sweet apple with plenty of cream on it 
is delicious. 

Oreain—Baoon--Bgfirs.— Cream, un- 
less our farmer happens to sell his milk 
to the cheese factory, is one of the things 
he should be lavish of, and is one of the 
greatest of edible luxuries. After this, 
bacon and fried eggs are another of the 
farmer's specialties. These, with buck- 
wheat cakes and maple syrup, coffee and 
plenty of cream, make a good farmer's 



breakfast, and nearly all raised on your 
own farm. 

Maple Syrup.— The only extrava- 
gance about this meal is th^ maple 
syrup. I was fortunate enough last 
year to get pure Vermont sugar at ten 
cents a pound. If you read, as I sup- 
pose you all do, the reports of the Ex- 
periment Station, you will see that cer- 
tain of the foods excel in certain ele- 
ments, and are valuable accordingly, 
namely, some in albuminoids, others in 
carbohydrates, protein, etc. You doubt- 
less understand all this, or if you do not. 
Prof. Henry can easily make it clear to 
you. 

Chemists have demonstrated, that in 
filling certain of the requirements of the 
human body, a pound of sugar is equal 
to three pounds of beef; so you see that 
sugar is a')out the cheapest food you 
can get. Honey, if you have it, makes 
a good substitute for maple syrup at 
this meal. 

Broil Your Beef-Steak —Beef-steak 
may be substituted for bacon, only do 
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not fry your beef. There are kind heart- 
ed people who will not eat flesh, be- 
cause the animal has been killed. I do 
not f{o as f ar as that, but when a steer 
has been killed and his flesh fried in the 
an additional mur- 
des the original kill- 
o draw the line at 
your steak, on a 
iter, over the ooals. 
n a hot platter with 
teron it, and you 
b should be. 
rTo€U3t— Obeeae.— 
licely browned toast 
)ak, and milk toast, 
are a temptation to 
Dutch or Cottage 
sream, is a favorite 

B^ a beef you have to 
le poor, and in no 
bhe poor beef so well 
ench, our greatest 
respect. A recent 
ork Tribune on this 
ows: 

cheap, it is a part of 
\ and poor. A soup 
the stimulants, to 
king men in this 
by food which is so 
repared that it is of 
le, and fails to sup- 
ues caused by daily 
»le of a good house- 
temperance than a 
omilies by a thous- 

would recommend 
ter variety of vege- 
wo new kinds every 
rmer raises **Bru8- 
[ think all should, 
glorified cabbage, 
enable features of 

les— Oake.— Pud- 
Kood thing to have, I 



especially puddings, and salads are a 
great addition to any table. Cake is a 
vanity, and the only kinds called 
for in a farmer's family are a plain cake 
with ice-cream, and a wedding cake 
when the girl gets married. 

An Abiindanoe of GKxxl Things. 
— ^The ordinary every-day farmer has at 
his command a contiaued abundance of 
good things in the eating line. At our 
house, just now, we are picking the flrst 
fruits of our hot-bed, in the shape of 
deliciously tender radishes. Next week 
we will have lettuce, and shortly spinach 
and beet greens. It is astonishing with 
what little trouble and expense these 
things are grown. A half-day's work 
of our man, at a time when his work is 
of no account, prepares the hot-bed. 
The only other expense, except the orig- 
inal charge for sash and box, is the seed 
and an occasional broken glass. 

Iqo. — So with our ioe. It is the one 
crop in this country that never fails, and 
it is harvested when there is nothing 
else doing. At an annual expense that 
is not noticeable, it gives us an enjoy- 
ment that we otherwise would not 
have for half a year. I will ac- 
knowledge one drawback to these luxur- 
ies. Before we had ice, onoe or twioe in 
the course of the season we would go to 
the village restaurant and buy a dish of 
ice-cream. I confess that this, under 
these circumstances, tasted much more 
delicious to us than much better ice- 
cream does now, when taken more com- 
monly at home. 

Celery. — In those days, before we had 
celery all winter long, we used to go to 
the garden of an old German friend of 
ours who was so fortunate as to have 
lettuce fit to eat about the first of June, 
and none that I ever raised equaled 
that, flavored as it was, with a six 
months' abstinence from a fresh veget- 
able diet. Nature gives its compensation, 
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though I hardly think it paye to go with- 
out six months for the sake of acquir- 
ing an additional zest to our appetites. 

VTomanB Special Province.— To 
provide this food and have the proper 
arrangement of our domestic affairs is 
woman's special province. Her educa- 
tion should tend to this. Her business 
in life is to make some home happy, and 
to do this, she must have a thorough un- 
derstanding of the needs and require- 
ments of domestic management. 

A Farmer's Wife's Education.— I 
believe in the higest education for 
woman. There is no danger of any one 
knowing too much or being too accom- 
plished, but this higher education, es- 
pecially for a farmer's wife and daugh- 
ter, must be built on a solid foundation 
ot prcKtical every-day household knoW" 
ledge. It can detract nothing from the 
attraction of a farmer's house, if his 
daughters are good musicians. If they 
.know Latin and Greek, it will do no 
harm, but rather be a distinction than 
otherwise in their later days. 
But, in addition to this, if they are to be 
farmer's wives, they must know how 
to take care of a slaughtered hog. They 
must understand souse, and compre- 
hend cheese, and have a realizing sense 
of the merits of spare-ribs and pickled 
pigs' feet, and all the mystery of sau- 
sage. In the education of our daugh- 
ters we make a great mistake if we 
neglect these things. 

Mothers Favor Their Daughters. 
—There is a tendency on the part of 
■ome mothers to favor their daughters 
at their own expense. They will wash 
the dishes rather than have these young 
ladies soil their hands; they will take 
oare of the milk and make the butter 
while the girls sit in the parlor and 
practice on the piano. This is a wrong 
to both of these parties— to the mother, 
in that she sacrifices herself to one who 



is under obligation to her, and to the 
child, because by thus taking her duties 
from her, you make her selfish, and 
render the work that must eventually — 
if she marries and has a family— come 
doubly hard. How will her children 
fare without a mother competent to 
either help or teach them? is the ques- 
tion that should be asked. I do not 
think there is much of this, but yet 
every one must have noticed instances. 

Oonvenienoes.— Mr. Morrison, when 
he wrote me in regard to my subject^ 
said: "Even the simple matter of mak- 
ing a delicious cup of coffee is a sealed 
secret to the great majority of ladies. It 
seems to me," he says, "that there is 
about as much stupidity in this direc- 
tion as can be found in any of the call- 
ings of life." 

I gather from these remarks of our ex- 
cellent Superintendent, that in the 
course of his perigrinations through the 
State this winter with his institutes, he 
has put up at the country hotels rather 
than with the farmers, and I am sure 
that there he has made a mistake. I 
can well understand his complaint, if he 
has tried the hotels; but let me recom- 
mend to him another year the hospitali- 
ty of the farmers. I think he would 
find that he had improved on his quar- 
ters, and that the farmers and farmers' 
wives would maintain the reputation, 
that I think they have, of being bounti- 
ful and tasteful providers to the best of 
their ability. I say here, to the best of 
their ability, and I say it in reference to 
the farmers' wives. For it is a fact that, 
in the march of improvement, the great 
advance in machinery, inventions 
and in all conveniences, comfort 
and their means of doing things 
have 710^ advanced as have other kinds 
of work on the farm. I regret that this 
is so, for I believe that the truest domes- 
tic economy consists in furnishing con- 
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veniences for the wife and house-keeper, 
eo that she may economize her own 
strength. 

Arrangement of the House.— 
First, the house should be so arranged 
that she can perform her various duties 
without too many useless steps. In 
many houses the cellar is under the 
"upright," and the kitchen in the farth- 
er end of the '*L." The well is apt to 
be on one side of the house, the cis- 
tern pump on the other, and the wood- 
pile far away. Properly, the inside 
cellar stairs should lead directly from 
the idtchen — and there should be outside 
stairs for the carrying in of vegetables 
in the fall, and for milk in the summer, 
if the milk is kept at home. 

The Sink.— Every farmer's kitchen 
should be furnished with a sink, into 
which both hard and soft water should 
be brought by pumps. It is not always 
convenient to have the well water thus 
brought* but there is no reason why the 
cistern water should not be. This sink 
should connect with a drain for the 
carrying away of waste- water. If water 
must be brought into the house in pails, 
it surely is too much to ask that it be 
carried out in the same manner and 
thrown on the ground to make a spot 
offensive to sight and smell, and a breed- 
ing place for flies. At one end of the 
sink, a long, broad shelf makes a good 
place to put dishes as they are wiped, 
and under this should be drawers for 
dish -wipers and kitchen aprons, and a 
cupboard for tea-pot and coffee-pot, tea 
canister and coffee-mill, and under the 
sink a place for pots and kettles. 

The Wood-Box.— A wood-box built 
in the partition, between kitchen and 
wood-shed, opening directly behind the 
cook stove on the kitchen side, and so 
arranged that it can be filled from the 
wood-shed, is a great convenience and 
saves many steps and much dirt. 



The Oookingr BdonL— A small room 
on one side of the kitchen to be used as 
a cooking room is another labor-saver. 
In this a large flour chest, with parti- 
tions, can hold flour, corn meal and rye 
meal. If of the right height, it makes a 
good place to rest the molding board 
upon, while in use. Over it are rows of 
shelves for spices of all kinds, boxes of 
raisins and currants, sago and rice and 
other groceries; near by the sugar buck- 
et, molasses jug, lard jar, baking tins, pie 
plates — in fact, all and everything that 
one needs to use in the making of bread, 
pies and cake, should be in this one 
room, where it could be reached with 
scarcely a step. 

Oupboard for Dishes.— The cup- 
board for dishes, built between dining- 
room and kitcheil, with door in either 
room, will be found a great convenience. 
Underoeath the cupboard, drawers 
should be placed for storing table-cloths, 
napkins and extra knives, forks and 
spoons. 

The Sewlngr Room.— A most desir- 
able room is one which could be used in 
summer for a sewing room, large enough 
to contain sewing machine, cutting- 
table, work-basket, lap-board, a low, 
easy rocker and an old-fashioned lounge, 
where the tired mother can take her 
afternoon nap. If she has such a place, 
where all her making and mending can 
be reached at a moment's notice, the 
time for the nap is much more easily 
found than it otherwise would be. 

Bed-Rooms.— Bed-rooms on the 
lower floor are a necessity in a house 
where children are reared. My summer 
bed-room has an outside door, which I 
find a convenience and a luxury. 

The Living Room.— The room foi 
rest and recreation should be on the 
south side of the house, into which the 
sun can shine all through the long 
winter. It should have a coal stove, or 
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a good wood base burner, and afire night 
and day, a little less than eight months 
of the year. This room should be made 
as pleasant as one's means will allow. 
There is no need for costly furniture, but 
let it be comfortable in every way — ^light, 
warm, a place where the children can 
play on the floor, and the older people 
rest in easy rocking chairs, with pictures, 
if you can afford them; books, by all 
means; playthings for the smaller chil- 
dren, games for the older ones — a room 
hard to keep in order, perhaps, but one 
that the children will remember with 
pleasant recollections all their lives 
through. 

Tack-Puller— Carpet Sweeper.— 
There are many things for lightening 
the labor of women, which many of you 
may have, and others never have heard 
of. There are no agents to go around 
and sell them, probably, because their 
cost is so small that they could not live 
on the commission they would get. 
many a woman this coming spring will 
get down on the floor and 
pull tacks from the carpet 
with a screw- driver or a butcher-knife, 
when there is a little tool made for this 
purpose, costing twenty-five cents, called 
"Little Jack, the Giant Tack Puller," 
which not only pulls the tacks from the 
floor, but from the carpet. Any small 
child can use it, and it saves its cost in 
tacks every two years. A cari>et-stretch- 
er, costing seventy-five cents, brings the 
carpet easily to its place, and saves a 
great many times its cost in lame arms 
and aching shoulders, every year. A 
carpet-sweeper is as much ahead of the 
ordinary broom, as the ordinary broom 
is ahead of the hemlock ones I remem- 
ber seeing one of our neighbors use when 
I was a child. 

The Sewinsr Maohine.— Every one 
has a sewing machine, but I doubt if 
any of us ever have our sewing as well 



done as our mothers had before sewing 
machines were invented. 

The Wa.shinfir Machine— Ironlnfir. 
— If any one has a washing machine 
worth the house room it occupies 
I wish she would let me know of it. A 
folding ironing board is very well for 
children's clothes, skirts, shirts, etc., but 
I had a little table made, two feet vdde, 
four feet long, set on castors, which is 
easily moved, and is much better for 
ironing sheets and long table cloths. 
The uses to which this little table is put 
are innumerable, and it is astonishing 
how much the burdens of life are saved 
by placing many things on little wheels. 
Few women are so constituted as to be 
able to lift much, but their ability to 
push things is something wonderful. 

Truck for Moving Stoves.— Speak- 
ing of wheels reminds me to say, that 
with five pieces of 2x4, thirty inches 
long, and a set of castors costing a dollar, 
we have a frame upon which we put our 
coal stove, when not in use, and a woman 
or child can push it from one end of the 
house to the wood-shed, and by means 
of this device the taking down and set- 
ting up of the coal stove becomes an easy 
matter. Most men can lift a good deal, 
but I notice that few of them seem to 
enjoy carrying around a coal stove. 

Oleaningr Vegretables.— Every one 
has an apple parer, and I have 
tried potato parers but alway 
return to my little knife. If 
potatoes are well cleaned with a brush, 
the paring is an easy matter. The 
various brushes now made for cleaning 
vegetables are good things to have, and 
an ordinary scrub-brush for wood -work 
does the work much better than can be 
done with a cloth, and is not nearly as 
hard on hands and arms. 

Folduigr Dish-Rack.— A folding 
dish-rack, costing twenty-five cents, is 
for sale at crockery stores. By using 
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this only half the towels are needed that 
are required when the dishes are 
drained in the ordinary manner. A wire 
dish-cloth for kettles and tins is a neces- 
sity in every kitchen. 

The Lisrlitninsr Chopper.— For the 
making of mince pies, plum, and hasty 
puddings, and various other things, 
many people use the ordinary wooden 
bowl and a chopping knife; but there is 
a machine called the "Lightning Chop- 
per," which makes play of these other- 
wise laborious tasks. The knife is car- 
ried up and down, in a revolving pail, by 
means of a crank, and is so easily worked 
that a small child can use it. It costs 
about five dollars and is, apparently, in- 
destructible. Mine, after the use of many 
years, seems as good as new, and has 
been worth fully the cost of it each year 
that I have had it. It does not make 
quite as much noise as a threshing 
machine, but enough to delight the 
ohildren, and to let the farmer know, if 
he is within easy distance, when he may 
expect something fine for dinner. A 
lemon squeezer and a potato masher are 
also convenient articles, and cost but 
little money. 

Necessary Toola— Many things 
about the house are often destroyed for 
want of a skilfully-driven nail, or a well- 
turned screw. It is said that a woman 
cannot drive a nail, but how can you ex- 
pect her to if she has only a flat-iron to 
drive it with? I well remember the 
first shelf I put up. My tools were a 
wood-saw, a butcher-knife, and a dis- 
abled monkey-wrench. I know more 
now than I did then, and have a 
saw, hammer, screw-driver, chisel, two 
gimlets, a box of screws of all sizes, nails 
of all lengths, tacks, linen twine, and 
many other handy and useful things, in 
a cupboard in my kitchen. I find these 
a great convenience, as do also the men 
folks, judging from the number of times 



they come to the house to aak if they 
can borrow some of these things, taking 
care to explain that theirs are laid away 
under the snow, or in some other equally 
inaccessible place. They are always 
careful to return them, and recognize 
them as belonging entirely to me, and 
you know it is a comfort to a woman to 
be absolute owner of something, if it is 
only a saw or a hammer. 

Reserve Suppllea— There are many 
other branches of domeetio economy 
which I have hardly time to touch upon. 
The importance of keeping a good sup- 
ply of reserves, can not be too strongiy 
urged. My mother used to say that 
sheets and table-cloths should never be 
worn out, but when about half wom« 
new ones should be purchased and the 
old ones laid away for extra occasions. 
Unexpected and long-continued com- 
pany often cause us to need large sup- 
plies of table linen and, when sickness 
comes, there can hardly be too much 
bedding. 

Plan Syetematioally. — £ternal 
vigilance must be the price of good 
house-keeping, but eternal drudgery 
need not be. If we will systematically 
plan our work; if we will intelligently 
plan our houses, life will be much easier 
for many of us. I know many women 
complain that they cannot rebuild their 
houses, and cannot procure the conven- 
iences they desire; but I believe that if 
a woman knoivs what she wants, and 
will make her husband know that she 
knows, in nine cases out of ten she will 
get it. It is always well to submit to 
the inevitable with grace and philos- 
ophy; but we don't want to get into the 
habit of accepting as inevitable things 
which might be changed by a little per 
sistance on our part. 

Too Much Work.— It is said of 
America, by a recent visitor, that here 
every one works, and it is also said that 
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work without oeasiog is making this 
country one of the most prosperous, but 
one of the most unbeautiful oountries 
imaginable. No one here has time to be 
idle; yet it is only in idleness and leis- 
ure that the beautiful can be developed, 
either in the brain or by the hand. We, 
the farmers' wives, as a class, are true to 
our work. We will not only do our duty 
ourselves but we will bring up our 
daughters to take our places in the next 
generation. Nature has done her share 
in giving us a beautiful State. In no 
other country does the sun shine on a 
lovelier landscape. Can we then be 
blamed if we wish to make our homes 
beautiful and fit for the situation 
in which we find them placed? 
To do this we should have leisure, 
and if by defects in our domestic ar- 
rangements we are compelled to spend 
the time in useless labor which is need- 
ad for giving us a higher education and 
a greater beauty in our surroundings, it 
is a crime on the part of those whose 



duty it is to provide for us and for whom 
we perform our unfailing share. 

Buy Your Wife Iiabor-Savera 
— Let the farmer, when he congratu- 
lates himself that by his wind-mill he 
has saved himself the labor of pumping 
water for his stock; that by his binder, 
he now does not have to sweat in the 
harvest field; that by his hay-loader 
and horse-fork, and mower, and self- 
dumping rake, he has freed the hay field 
of its terrors,— -let him, I say, when he 
comtemplates all this labor-saving ma- 
chinery, use equal energy and wisdom 
in providing smaller labor-saving im- 
plements for his wife, and I will promise, 
on her part, that she will do her duty, 
not only in providing for the wants of 
the house, but also in making a farmer's 
home what it should be: a place of re- 
freshment, a home where culture and 
comfort dwell, where elegance and 
beauty are cultivated, a fit dwelling for 
that best specimen of humanity, the 
Wisconsin farmer. 



THE FARMER AS A CITIZEN. 

By W. D. HOAEB, Governor of Wisconsin. 



Abont Ocdves.— Mr. Thom has spok- 
en about calves. From my earliest in- 
fancy down to to-day (I am not paying 
much attention to calves now) I was 
brought up along with bovine babies. I 
have had a deep interest in the little 
animal called the calf, and, as a conse- 
quence, at an early age I made some- 
thing of a study of the animal. Calves 
are very much alike, whether they come 
from one breed or another. As a rule, 
those who have had exx)erience in deal- 
ing with them discover that a thorough- 



bred calf is the most intelligent. There 
is a long line of heredity in its .behalf 
but the most provoking thing on this 
green earth at times is a calf. He will 
stand and regard you with a look of 
mild and innocent baby-like wonder, and 
a stupidity that is unfathomable. 

The Deacon and the Calf.— I am 
reminded of an incident in the history 
of good old deacon Coolidge, a neigh- 
bor of mine in New York, and I tell you 
this story now for the purpose of ex- 
plaining somewhat, it may be, certain 
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derelictions or deviatioDS from the strict 
orthodox pathway that men may be 
pardoned for indulging in who have the 
handling of calves. Deacon Coolidge 
was one of the best men I ever knew, 
with a heart overflowing with love to 
his fellow-man, to his Maker, and to all 
things that his Maker had made. He 
was a thrifty farmer, and his wife was 
like him. Aunty Coolidge was one 
of the best women who ever lived. Sun- 
day morning came. The old man had 
just hitched up the old mare and start- 
ed for church, tbree miles distant. He 
had driven into the road and turned 
back to shut the gate, when the old lady 
said: "Pa, I declare for it, that calf 
hasn't been fed, and the milk is in the 
brass kettle on the stove, all warm for 
him." "Well," the old man replied, 
"well, well; this is a pretty time to think 
of feeding the calf, I declare, with my 
best clothes on. Maria," he ssiid, "what 
are you thinking of, not to speak of it 
before?" "Well, pa, you know that we 
claim to be Christians, and if we should 
go off to church all day long and leave 
that poor calf without anything 
to eat, we couldn't pray enough 
nor sing enough to make Grod forgive 
us for such an act." "Well," said the 
deacon, *'I guess you are right." So he 
started back, took the brass kettle 
from the stove, and gathering 
up his Sunday meeting coat 
as snugly as possible, he walked 
along with the milk to the calf, who was 
impatient and eager and hungry, with 
expectancy standing right out in his 
little eyes. The old deacon says: 
"Bossy, bossy, come along, come up here, 
come along." And so he inserted his 
finger, no, two fingers, for he was a 
shrewd old deacon and knew better than 
to try to feed that calf with one finger. 
He led that calf down into the pail, and 
it began to taste good, and the calf be- 



gan to get very much engaged in it, and 
his tail began to show just how he felt. 
He plunged his nose down below the 
drinking point, when suddenly (he 
must have breath) he gave a snort that 
spurted the milk all over the deacon 
"I knew it would come fo this," he says, 
"I knew it would come to this, just on 
account of Maria's forgetf ulneas. Bossy, 
bossy, bossy." The calf gave another 
snort, and the good deacon could stand 
it no longer, and straddling the calfs 
neck, he seized both ears and plunging 
the little fellow's neck in the kettle he 
said: "If it wa'nt for the love I bear 
my blessed Lord and Master I would 
punch your cussed head off." 

Well, there are people in this world 
who would have taken good old 
Deacon Coolidge in that hour and 
measured him by one of the seventy 
articles; but I have an opinion that the 
Lord had considerable sympathy with 
Decon Coolidge on that morning. 

Calf-Rearinsr.— One thing I want to 
say soberly, now, in regard to the rear- 
ing of the calf, and that is this: It is 
said that the women of Holland are the 
most successful of any people in the 
world with cattle. Why? Because they 
come to the contemplation of the needs 
of these babies from the standpoint of 
their own motherhood. They under- 
stand that this is a baby calf. The 
women of Holland rear the cattle of 
Holland. I have noticed a great many 
men in their management of young stocki 
and have thought thousands of times 
that if they would delegate it to their 
wives they would save many very costly 
mistakes. 

Now, one of the points that I would 
make is this: The calf comes into the 
world with a baby stomach. No mother 
attempts to take a puling infant and im- 
mediately to pour solids into iti 
little stomach. Nature handles 
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this question from her own 
standpoint, and if we have an ear at- 
tuned to nature and an eye clearly vis> 
ioned to nature, we oan go along, even 
though we do not read Sanscrit. We can 
understand the things that helong to us- 
This calf is a baby, and for the first four 
weeks in its history it has what is called 
a rennet stomach that must take food 
in the form which nature has design- 
ed; it passes then slowly out 
of the rennet stage into the ruminant 
stage, when the calf begins first to chew 
the cud. This varies from 

four to eight and ten weeks. 
Now, an observant rearer of calves will 
easily notice when a calf shows a dispo- 
sition to commence to chew the cud, and 
he will never force solids upon the little 
animal until he shows a disposition of 
this kind.. We should commence care- 
fully with the calf in this way, and also 
take another lesson from nature. 
Nature when left to herself turns the 
baby calf out with his mother, and he 
will take his food from ten to twenty 
times a day. I have studied and watched 
these little animals many times and 
noticed how many times they will take 
their food. If you will follow that law 
and give the calf his food as often as 
possible, give it to him in small quanti- 
ties and give it to him as his mother 
gives it to him, sweet and warm, you 
will come as close to nature as you can. 
Nature don't give a calf sour milk unless 
it is a Texas cow, and she is ugly enough 
to give sour milk. I would maintain 
that practice with the calf till he is six 
months' old. Feed the calf at least 
throe times a day. Don't let him get so 
hungry that the stomach is filled with a 
gnawing gastric juice; then he gorges 
and bloats himself and brings on dys- 
pepsia. Never allow a calf to occupy 
wet or damp quarters; that is one of the 
most important things. 



Orsranized Bffbrts.— My friends, we 
have to-day before us, in Wisconsin, a 
very encouraging state of affairs. You 
don't know how gratefully comes to me 
the prospect of seeing the great agricul- 
tural thought and intellect of the State 
awakening in vigorous life to the im- 
portance of a stronger and better intel- 
lectual condition in behalf of our call- 
ing. We are in a most favorable con- 
dition; these organized efforts are tak- 
ing hold of our minds and gradually 
making them homogeneous. There are, 
of course, men in th^ State without 
thought or idea of the value of rubbing 
against their neighbors, but the Insti- 
tute work has come and has oome to 
stay and to tell in every community 
through which it passes. 

Boginning of Institute 'Work —The 
other day, at Lake Mills, at the Insti- 
tute there, I sketched for a few moments 
the feeble beginning in Wisconsin of this 
Institute work. Let me follow it now 
for a moment. The first beginning of 
practical Institute work was in the little 
basement of the church in Lake Mills, 
in 1870. It was the organization of the 
Jefferson County Dairymen's Associa- 
tion. From that, meetings were organ- 
ized and held in a few places in Jeffer- 
son Ck>unty, and one day in 1872, at 
a meeting in Jefferson, your humble 
servant was authorized by a vote of 
that little association to issue a call 
throughout the State, asking the peo- 
ple who felt an interest in these matters 
to come together at Watertown and 
form a State Dairymen's Association. 
Six gathered there, and they deliberated 
and established an organization — and 
then commenced the first practical or- 
ganized effort under State auspices for 
the growth of knowledge, and for the 
improvement and betterment of our 
ideas and practices. 

That association had a very tedious 
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and hard road to travel for years; but 
gradually it began to force oonviotion 
upon the people. The people began 
to see that there was a Messiahship in 
this work; that men had oome with 
ideas to offer to each other, and you re- 
member the meeting of the association 
a few years ago in this city. 

Now, that was the first practical ef- 
fort, and we have gone on from the or- 
ganization of the State Dairymen's As- 
sociation to take a wider and broader 
understanding of our duty to each 
other. 

The Almoner of WlsoonBin.— 
Some of those duties have been touched 
upon practically here. We have been 
engaged in discussing the money-mak- 
ing side of this work, but - there is a 
broader side to the farmer th«n simply 
his pocket He stands to-day not alone 
a money-maker in Wisconsin, but the 
almoner of her destiny; he stands as 
the repository, to a large extent, of the 
moral and political conscience of this 
people. To him must be referred, year 
after year, as a grand juror, the <]ue8- 
tionsthat are to effect the well-being 
of this people, and these meetings are 
doing more, my friends, to get us to un- 
derstand and expand the broad relations 
we bear to each other, than anything 
that has happened in the course of 
our lives. 

'Wisoonsin'B Population.— We are a 
peculiar State. We have absorbed into 
our body politic so vast an amount of 
foreign material that it is a question 
whether the process of assimilation 
shall take place in a harmonious and in- 
telligent manner or not. We have in 
Wisconsin a population composed of 
representatives from almost every na- 
tion on the globe; our population to-day 
is 70 per cent, foreign born and their 
descendants, and we have not thought 
of this aa we ought to have thought 



By the census of 1880, there are 40^- 
000 more foreign born voters in Wisooa- 
sin than native bom, and they are wel- 
come here to our best citizenship. Bat 
we need some process that shall takt 
hold of them; that shall make the Ger- 
man feel that he is no longer so much a 
Grerman as he is an American; that shall 
make the Englishman feel that he is no 
longer so much an Englishman as an 
American; that shall make every man 
feel that the grandeur of American citi- 
zenship stands before him, and that citi- 
zenship is the stamp that gives to all 
character its true value in this country. 

The People's OoUeffa— Now, to the 
farmer is delegated to a large extent the 
growth of. this principle, this idea 
of citizenship. I want to see the far- 
mers of this State take hold of the ques- 
tion of education in a grand and sub- 
stantial manner. I want them to see to 
it earnestly that the little district school 
shall become the people's college as it 
ought to become; I want the country 
school-house raised and dignified. We 
have our colleges and our high schoola, 
and the University, and Grod speed them 
all, but the country school, the farmer's 
school, lies ab the root of things, and too 
often is weak and expressionless. My 
friends, I want in this Institute work 
that we shall see the necessity of estab- 
lishing a ground-work of intelligenoe. 
How are we to become intelligent far- 
mers; how are we to carry on our busi- 
ness; how are we to make money; how 
are we to form ourselves as worthy citi- 
zens of a most worthy State unless it be 
by intelligence? 

"By the Sweat of Tour Brow".— 
Grod says "by the sweat of your brow 
shall you earn your bread." He did not 
say by the sweat of your back; he did 
not say by the sweat of your hands, bat 
he has put that very action and 
that very place of struggle where it be- 
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longs — ^in the head. Bead between the 
lines and see if he does not mean that 
if you don't think you shall not have 
much bread. We need thought and we 
need encouragement; we need to .en- 
courage each other, we need to stand by 
each other. 

Good, Hard Thinlring.— The agri- 
cultural interest is attacked on 
all sides, but let me say to 
you, in all conscience, I believe 
to-day that the farmer himself in Wis- 
consin is his own worst foe to his own 
well being. It is not the monopolists, it 
Ib not the politicians, it is not the capi- 
talists, but it is the fact that the farmer 
himself has not seen the broad gauge to 
which he should attain for the purpose 
of emancipating his own business from 
the thraldom that has encircled it. 
That thraldom is a lack of good, hard 
thinking, not hard work. 

TVhat Eduoation Does.— Go where 
you will in Waukesha County, show me 
the man who is intelligent, the man who 
reads and studies, the man who follows 
the lines of thought connected 
with his pursuit, and that 
man I will show you almost 
invariably is the successful man of his 
class. Now, then, if intelligence is a step- 
ping-stone to success, we need to under- 
stand that we must lay broad and deep 
the foundation of intelligence. 

I read a little story when a boy that 
touched me deeply, concerning John 
Philpot Ourran, the noted Irish barris- 
ter. At a banquet to which he was in- 
-vited by the Prince of Wales, the ques- 
tion went around: "What has education 
done for you ?^' Education is not school- 
ing, it is thinking; it is the assimilation 
of knowledge, not putting on a man a 
veneer; it is not cramming; it is not 
polishing a man on the outside, by fill- 
ing him with digested thought and 
digested understanding, making him 



capable of doing something. The ques- 
tion went around the board, and finally 
it came to Curran, and he rose and said: 
"Education has done this for me, my lord 
— It has enabled the son of a poor Irish 
peasant to sit at the table of his prince." 
And it is recorded that the Prince of 
Wales took ofFense at that statement, and 
never again was Curran asked into the 
presence of royalty. More shame belt 
to royalty! 

I am glad that my own country gives 
me a thousand such examples as this. 
The poor boy who has struggled with 
thought, who has struggled with ideas, 
who has struggled with undertsanding, 
who has reached up and asked day after 
day, "Oh, Lord, give unto me under- 
standing," in prayer as honest as ever 
went out of the human heart— that 
boy has a right to feel that on him has 
been stamped the insignia of God's 
best grace, the hunger and thirst for 
knowledge. The man in the old story 
was asked which would he have, wis- 
dom or riches, and he chose wisdom 
and God gave him both. 

The Country School-House.— We 
need in our relations as farmers, in our 
neighborhood relations, in our school- 
district relations, to stand by our little 
institutions with more loyalty, and that 
is the reason I made a short 
plea for the country school -house, stand- 
ing "like a ragged beggar by the road- 
side," the desks scarred with the rough 
touch of the rude jack-knife, the only 
temple of knowledge that I ever found, 
and the only temple that ever gave me 
a start on the road to a better under- 
standing. I see it to-day as it stands 
upon the rugged hillside in New York; I 
see the different teachers who came and 
went to the last day of my school-boy 
life. I remember one teacher who took 
hold of my understanding and held my 
hearti and who, I am sorry to say, found 
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no answer in the thought .or oonviction 
of the people of that district. He taught 
me things; he taught me to understand 
animals; he taught me to understand 
the plants by the road-side; he taught 
me to look out into the arcana of nature, 
as far as I could go, and said to me: 
^'Remember, my boy, that all these 
things spread out before you are yours, 
and given to you for your use." That 
man started within me a thirst for 
knowledge that no other man ever did, 
but it was said of him, by the rude 
neighborhood, because he took the boys 
out in the afternoon and let them down 
into the secrets of nature, took them 
down into the meadow and showed them 
the difference in grasses — it was said of 
him: "He is a consarned fool, and don't 
half earn his money." Out of that little 
rude neighborhood there grew a class of 
boys who will feel to their latest breath 
the stim ulcus that man gave them. 
Now, we ought to make our little coun- 
try school-house the center of our civil- 
ization. We ought to encourage all 
these things that shall take hold of the 
boy. 

The Boy and the Book.— A poor 
German boy came into my office about 
six years ago, with a gentle, kindly face 
and a mild blue eye, and stepping up 
bashfully, said: "Is this Mr. Hoard?" 
The moment I saw him my heart was 
drawn to him. He drew a long breath, 
and I could see in the thin clothing on 
that cold December day the beating of 
a stout little heart. He was about six- 
teen years old, and he said: "I came to 
ask you, sir, if you would lend me 
a book?" Why, do you know, at 
that very moment It seemed as if the 
boy and myself were welded together. 
Then I remembered in the diary of my 
grandfather, written on the 10th 
day of October, 1788, this little 
entry: "Rose this morning at four 



o'clock, went into the woods and 
burned brush; went back to breakfast 
at six; had mush and milk. Father sent 
me over to Uncle James' to borrow his 
almanac to see when the moon changed. 
Mother said she ^^wished I had a book,^* 
Poor boy, away back there in 1788 laying 
the foundation of the knowledge of to- 
day. Out of his ignorance have we reap- 
ed grand results; out of the poverty of 
those men has been builded this nation, 
and shall we not religiously and con- 
scientiously develop and maintain these 
institutions and promote knowledge? 
When the child asks for a book shall 
we give him a stone? 

When the boy stood there I ques- 
tioned him and asked: "What kind 
of a book do* you want?" and it seemed 
as if it were the return of my grand- 
father's request, "I want a book." He 
said, "I would like a book, I don't care 
what it is — a book that will teach me 
something." So I led him to the book 
case and asked him what he wanted, and 
what his desire was, and he said that he 
wanted to know something about cattle. 
Well, he touched me still closer, you 
know. I asked him if he couldn't get 
any books at home and he said no. 
"Father says that I know enough now, 
and mother said (oh, I tell you these 
mothers help the boys out grandly) that 
she knew you would let me have a book 
if I came down here, but not to tell 
father anything about it." Now, the 
mother reached into the boy's heart; 
she knew his longing. I gave him the 
book he wanted and he came back and 
wanted another and another, and I say 
to you that that poor German boy will 
some day be a pride to his mother and 
to the State of Wisconsin. 

The Hope of This Nation. — These 
things make me glad because they make 
together for peace; they are encourage- 
ments; they help us in our work. We 
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Bometimes get discouraged as agricul- 
turists out upon the farm, we think 
nobody appreciates us and we have a 
hard life; but remember that out of this 
great, broad agricultural heart is coming 
the future of this country; that from it 
is recruited the statasmen, the manag- 
ers of the great business enterprises, 
the blood and the brawn that is the hope 
oi this nation. 

Stand by Tour OwxL--Standing in 
the Produce Exchange in New York 
City, a few years ago, I looked over the 
live hundred men who to-day represent 
and control the commerce of this na- 
tion, and I said to Mr. Armour, one of 
the Armour Brothers, who was a far- 
mer's boy: **Hqw many of these five 
hundred men do you think were bom 



on a farm?" I wao astonished when he 
told me that eighty out of every one 
hundred of these men who were con- 
trolling the commerce of the nation 
were born on the farm. ' 

Then I asked him, "what about their 
sons?" and he shrugged his shoulders 
and said: "Degenerate sous of worthy 
8ire& The city is a great maslstrom; it 
is a great hopper; it grinds up human 
flesh and blood, but the farmer's boy, 
of all other boys, is the boy who can 
stand the grind." 

Stand by your own . Stand by your 
own farm, your little school-house. 
Standby everything that belongs to 
you; magnify your calling; don't be- 
little it but magnify it, and thus shall 
the blMBiDg of Qod follow. 
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ONE WAY TO INCREASE FARM PROFITS. 

By FBOF. E. S. GOFF, Madison, Wk. 



The Pkia Sucrffested.— You will all 
Bgrw that if there is one thin^ that the 
farmer needs to know more than any 
other at the present time, it is how he 
may increase the profits from his farm. 
Prices of produce rule low. Labor and 
taxes are high. The profits on staple 
farm products are hecoming so small 
that many farmers are anxiously inquir- 
ing how they can support their families 
and keep out of debt, or still worse, how 
they can meet the interest on debts al- 
ready incurred. 

If I were to offer a plan with the 
claim that, by observing it, you could 
grow wealthy in five or ten years, you 
might w^ll question the soundness of 
my views, for fortunes are not often 
legitimately made in that time. But I 
have no such plan to offer. I shall, how- 
ever, suggest a means by which I think 
it will be possible for some farmers to 
reduce their cost of living, and at the 
same time increases the comforts of 
their homes, and which, if wisely car- 
ried out, will, in certain cases, enable 
the farmer to materially enhance the 
net income from his farm. 

The Cost Of Livinfir— On the farm 
depends largely upon the proportion of 
the articles consumed that is produced 
at home. The ordinary farm supplies i 
the family with fiour, meat, potatoes, I 



and dairy products. These are the bare 
necessities of life. If the housekeeper 
has no other place from which to draw, 
she will find it very difficult to supply 
her table with a pleasing variety of 
wholesome dishes during the whole 
year. In early summer the salt meat 
and shriveled potatoes are poor supply- 
ments to the grainary and dairy, and the 
palate tires of sameness at any ^ason. 
Either the farmer's living will have to 
be narrowed down to an unpleasant and 
ui^healthf ul monotony, or else there will 
be a great void in the bill of fare, that 
must be filled from some source. This 
void may be, and very often is, filled 
from. the grocery. Here the housekeep- 
er may select from a large number of 
preparations that are convenient to use, 
and which make very palatable dishes 
There are oranges, lemons, figs, dates 
bananas, pineapples, raisins, prunes, 
dried currants, cocanuts, rice, choco- 
late, tapiaco, sago, and other products 
of tropical climates, that modern com- 
merce brings almost to our door. But 
have you ever stopped to count the cost 
of the food preparations that we buy at 
the grocery? Let us take for example 
raisins and dried currants, produced, we 
will suppose, in the islands of the Med- 
iterranean, and which have been trans- 
ported nearly 5,000 miles before reach- 
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ing OUT table. Tke grower of these 
products has been paid for raising and 
marketing them— not very well paid, it 
is true, but perhaps quite as well as is 
the farmer when he sells corn and pota- 
toes at present prices. The packer has 
been paid for assorting, packing and 
labeling them. 1?he steamship and 
railway companies have been paid for 
carrying them nearly a quarter of the 
way around the earth. They have been 
through the custom house and paid 
Uncle Sam a tariff. The importer has 
taken a slice for bis profit, and the 
retail dealer who hands them out 
to you has had his share, and all of 
these margins must come out of the 
consumer. By using these products 
you are permitting several men and cor- 
porations to reap a profit out of your 
hard labor. Can you afford this? Will 
you buy all these good things that the 
family needs? Money is not always 
pJenty, or you do not have time to go to 
market as often as things are needed 
for the table. You do not enjoy taking 
out your purse and emptying out a part 
of it on the grocer's counter every time 
you go to town. The result is you are 
tempted all the time to scrimp, and the 
housekeeper is compelled to do without 
much that she would gladly have. We 
sometimes know better than we prac- 
tice. 

Reduce Your CJrocery Bills.— 
What I am about to say is not new. 
You have doubtless all heard it before, 
and some of you have probably already 
guessed what I am about to urge upon 
you. There is a way by which you can 
reduce your grocery bills, and at the 
same time increase the comforts of 
your homes, and the wholesomeness of 
your diet; and this is by providing on 
the farm a first-class garden. This" will 
furnish you with an agreeable and 
wholesome variety, for every day in the 



year. There will be a very small void 
to fill from the grocery. For instance, 
as soon as the ground thaws out in the 
spring, we may have parsnips and salsify 
from the open ground. These may be 
followed by fall sown spinach, and this 
by asparagus and lettuce; these in turn 
by green peas, (ind these by string beaDs, 
early cabbage and cauliflower; these by 
sweet-corn and melons, and these by 
turnips and celery, the latter bridging 
over winter and lasting until the ground 
thaws out again in the spring. . I have 
by no means exhausted the list of vege- 
tables, but we will take another exam- 
ple: Strawberries come in about the 
middle of June. These are followed by 
raspberries and currants and gooseber- 
ries, these in turn by blackberries and 
the autumn raspberries, the latter last- 
ing until hard frost. Then if the sur- 
plus of all these delicious fruit, has been 
prepared by drying, canning or made 
into jams or jellies, as the good house- 
keeper knows how to do, it will fur- 
nish an extensive variety of most whole- 
some and palatable delicacies until June 
comes around again, and fresh straw- 
berries are once more available. I men- 
tioned only the small fruits I might 
have added others, but I have chosen 
these because the small fruit garden 
may be started very quickly, and the 
plants with proper protection Indure the 
winter in all parts of Wisconsin. 

BuyinsT or Raisinsr- — But perhaps 
some of you are saying without words: 
"This all sounds well enough on paper, 
but we know that we can buy these 
things cheaper than we can raise them."" 
Are you sure? Have you figured upon 
it? Let us see. The market gardner's 
land is worth twice or thrice as much as 
yours; he pays about twice as much per 
acre for labor and fertilizers as you do; 
he sells his products for about half what 
you have to pay for them at the grocery, 
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and then, as a rale, makes more money 
on his investment than you do. Other- 
wise how can he support his family on a 
few acres, while you require a whole 
farm to do it? There must be a mis- 
take in your computations. I do not 
know why the garden should be such a 
bu^-bear to the farmer. As a matter of 
fact, no one else can have a garden so 
cheaply. He has the land, the tools and 
the fertilizers already. All he needs is 
the will. The old idea that the garden 
must be cramped up between four short 
fences, and that all the work in it must 
be done by hand is a relic of barbarism 
Next to an energetic man, the horse is 
the most valuable tool ever put into the 
garden. With a very few exceptions all 
garden crops may be cultivated freely 
with the horse. The garden , should be 
laid out with long rows, and a good 
broad space be left across each end, to 
turn the horse on. Arranged in this 
way, but a few minutes will be required 
to cultivate it out, and by watching 
ohances, the weeds may be kept down 
with very little interference with other 
work. 

Profits of the Garden.— I will not 
here take your time to go into details 
of culture of the various garden crops. 
Valuable as the discussion may be, this 
would form a lecture of itself. As a 
matter of fact, but little knowledge is 
required where the will is right. The 
average garden crop demands no more 
skill than the average farm crop. Our 
florist was once asked by a lady: 
'*Howdo you manage to make your 
Chrysanthemums blossom so?" "Why, 
I don't make them blossom," he replied, 
**the Lord makes them blossom. All I 
do is to give them a chance." It is just 
90 with the garden. If we but give the 
things a chance to grow, the kind provi- 
dence that satisfies all our wants will at- 
tend to the rest. I do not wish to say 



that the garden requires no labor. You 
and I know better. It does require 
some labor. So does every crop the 
farmer grows. But I assert what I can 
prove, when I say that no half acre on 
the farm will yield an equal return in 
dollars and cents and comfort to the one 
devoted to the garden, provided it is 
managed in a business-like way. We 
must, of course, provide for the labor 
of the garden the same as for the farm. 
Above all, do not make the mistake, so 
often made, of feeling that the hired 
man can never be spared for working 
in the garden. The boys should be ex- 
pected to do their share, but should 
not be compelled to do it all. The 
boys, and ,<?ir]s too, should be made to 
feel an interest in the garden, and not 
to despise it, as they so often do. With 
this end in view, give them a chance to 
see something of the bright side of gar- 
dening. Buy them seeds of the novel- 
ties that are advertised in the cat- ' 
alogues each spring, and let them grow 
them for themselves. Offer them prizes 
for the best vegetables, or encourage 
them to exhibit their products at the 
fairs. Subscribe for a good horticultur- 
al periodical for them, and induce them 
to grow seedlings and make crosses of 
their own. Let them dip a little into 
botany, if they will, and do not cause 
them to feel that flowers are beneath 
the dignity of the farmer. And right 
here let me say that the pursuit of hor- 
ticulture offers a field for a life 
work that is worthy the aspirations 
of the most able and ambitious 
youth. It has many problems 
still to be solved that may well 
engage the highest genius of any 
age. How may we increase the hardi- 
ness of our fruit trees, so that these 
great Northwestern plains, soon to be 
the abode of millions of people, shall be 
able to produce their own fruit? How 
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shall we be able to oonquer the host of 
fungous diseases that menace onr 
orchards and gardens in such increasing 
numbers? How can we master the 
swarms of destructive insects that work 
such hayoc with our crops? How may 
we infuse wild vigor into our improved 
cultivated varieties? These and other 
equally important questions cry out for 
reply, and he who answers one or more 
of them is no less a benefactor of his 
race than he who teaches us idow to 
harness steam or electricity. 

Special Garden Chropa— In almost 
every locality there is an opportunity 
to make some garden crop more profit- 
able than staple farm crops. Either the 
market demands it or the soil or climate 
is specially adapted to it. Sometimes 
this special crop is celery, sometimes it 
is early potatoes, sometimes it is straw- 
berries, currants, cauliflower, sweet- 
corn, asparagus or something else. It 
• should be the farmer's effort to discern 
by careful watching what special crop 
he can make specially profitable. Here 
is where the garden may work another 
great good. Its surplus products will 
naturally be sold, and a revelation of 
profits possible from fine early vege- 
tables will thus be made. The real 
profits of a good garden do not stop at 
reducing grocery bills or providing home 
comforts. They often do not stop until 



they have turned what was a losing into 
a profitable business, and rolled back the 
mortgage that was fast enveloping the 
home. 

Don't Neglect the Gkurden.— Let 
me urge upon you, my rural friends, no 
longer to neglect this most important 
adjunct of the farm. Better, if need be, 
have fewer bushels of com and potatoes 
to sell. You cannot afford to sacrifice 
any of the comforts or rewards that 
naturally belong to the farm. Tour wife 
and children need the garden; common 
sense and good judgment demand it; all 
sound arguments favor it The garden 
was the parent of the farm and can nev- 
er be divorced from it, without entailing 
damage, if not positive disaster. Supply 
your own family first, with all the del- 
icacies that your soil is capable of pro- 
ducing, then take the surplus to market 
This is the normal condition of agrical- 
ture, and we cannot wisely ignore it oi 
depart from it Whether business is 
prosperous or not; whether produce is 
high or low, the garden continues to 
grow days and nights and Sundays, 
manufacturing by its own mysterious 
processes food for your table out of 
nature's dead materials. It demands no 
compensation, but asks only opportunity 
to confer Its benefits upon you. Can 
you afford to do without it? 
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WOEKINO COUNTRY ROADS. 

By BOBXRT FAKGO, Lake Xillfl, Wii. 



Mad and Mire.— InthiB praotioal 
ag« why do we plod on over worse roads 
that we had forty years ago? Within 
two miles of where I stand there are 
places where the roads at this season are 
almost impassable from mud and mire, 
and yet with abundance of gravel almost 
within a stone's throw. Not a mile from 
this hall, not long since, the overseer 
covered a good gravel road with day 
from either side, making it, later on, im- 
passable for a load, and the public were 
forced to take another road into town. 
He put almost the whole tax into that 
mud. It was lucky there was no more 
tax. 

How BoadB are TT^orked.— Lake 
Mills levies about $2,500 annually for 
road taxes. The town is sub-divided into 
sixteen or eighteen road districts by 
drawing arbitrary lines here and there, 
to suit the whim or caprice of the super- 
visors or the tax-workers, with marsh 
and bogs in one district and fairly good 
roads by nature in another; with per- 
haps abundance of gravel, and having in 
each from two to seven miles of highway 
''as it happens to come." After dinner, 
town meeting day, with a hoot and a 
howl, we choose overseers for each of 
these sub-divisions, not for their special 
fitness, and for variety we change them 
annually, so that in ten years we cau 
have 180 overseer& Nice, is it not? This 
12,500 is apportioned to each district 
not according to needed work on the 
highway, but according to the valuation 
in each district, so the best lands, and 
naturally the best roads, get the lions' 
share of the tax. Why? The tax is 
worked out by the owner of land on which 



the tax is levied. Then, instead of mak- 
ing or repairing the roads as we do our 
other work, when and where it is needed, 
the overseer calls out the tax-workers 
all at one time and season, and 
at a season, too, when every man's 
time is almost invaluable on his owd^ 
farm. In nine cases out of ten the roads 
are made no better, first for the reason 
that the overseer does not know the first 
lessons in road-making, and, second, if 
he does, he has a shirking, time-serving 
crowd to handle, whose chief desire is 
to get the tax out of the way. 

OoUeot the Tax in Money.— Now, 
what does this $2,500, represent? So 
much solid cash judiciously laid out in 
making roads? By no means. It is rep- 
resented by ruts and mud-holes in the 
spring, holes, sags and snags in summer 
and hubs in winter. What would this 
$2,500 have done if collected in money 
and laid out as it might have been? 
It WOU14 have macadamized the 45 miles 
of road in the town twice, at a cost of 
$1,000 per mile, and $10,000 would have 
been left for repairs, in the last forty 
years. Get out your pencils and figure 
what could be done with $2,500! It 
would employ three double teams and 
three men at $3,00 per day, and five men 
a£ $1.25 per day, for six months (156 days), 
with no let-up for rainy days, and leave 
$141 for extras. I venture the assertion 
that they would accomplish more than 
has been done in the last ten year& 

Tou Oan Stand the Tax.— But you 
say, *^e can't stand the tax?" In this 
county the taxes have grown from $26,- 
131.64, in 1880, with a population of 
30,438 to $93,547.07 in 1888, with a popu- 
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lation estimated at 33,(XX), and you seem 
to stand that, and don't get any returns, 
either, except in school moneys. Is your 
time on the road pretending to work 
valtielessf Would not good roads mini- 
ster to your comfort and improve the 
value of your lands? 

Oivilization and Gk>od Boads.— It 

ifi said the history of civilization is the 
history of good roads. Then, measuring 
ours by the "Appian Way," or the later 
work of McAdam and Telford, the 
wheels of civilization have taken a back- 
ward motion, and we may soon look for 
the sun worshippers in high places. 

A recent jwriter on roads and road- 
making, says: ''Roads form a primary 
element in the advancement of a nation 
being essential to the development of 
the material resources of the country.'* 
Notwithstanding these axiomatic truths, 
so terse and vivid, that should appeal to 
the average farmer for the beet methods 
along this line, we find a hardened in- 
difference that can b^ explained only on 
the theory that familiarity breeds con- 
tempt. He plods his weary way to the 
town or railway with his load of pro- 
duce, thinking by contrast of the ''happy 
land" and "golden streets", when, per- 
chance, a smash-up transforms this 
saint-like citizen into a low-down "cuss- 
ing" fellow. He will "cuss" the roads, 
"cuss" the road -master and "cuss" his 
luck; but when "those days in June 
come round to work out the tax," he is 
the last man there; the first to leave, the 
biggest shirk; he can tell the best story 
and cheat himselt 



I am here to plead for better methods 
in road-making. Will some hard-fisted 
farmer who has lived here for the 
last forty years tell me how 
much better the roads are 
now than then (save the sluices and 
bridges)? In that time steam and light- 
ning ha^e been chained and taught to 
do our bidding. We cannot turn in 
any direction without being confronted 
with devices to miniBter to human 
comfort, except the roads we travel on. 

The Only Remedy.— There is only 
one remedy, and that is to col- 
lect the tax in moneys and have 
it * expended by a com- 

missioner appointed by and under the 
direction of the town supervisors. Any 
town that will, can adopt that method 
by a vote at their annual town meeting. 
If the people are timid, begin with a 
one or two mill tax, and when the re- 
sult is seen there will be no trouble with 
those who have eyes and nerves. IShis 
will be no experiment. It has been in 
successful operation in some of the New 
England States for years. The town of 
Whitewater is a notable example of this 
method. They had formerly some of the 
worst roads in the country; they now 
have the best I know of in the State 
and it has been done with an annual 
tax of from two to three mills, about 
half what most towns pretend to work 
out. The work ifi there applied where 
and when it is most needed, and mud- 
holes are not allowed to remain from 
the first of August to the first of June 
to "get their fill," and there ia no non- 
sense in road-making. 
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TILE DBAINAQE ON THE FARM. 

By C. P. OOODBICH, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 



Importanoe of Drainasre.— The 
subject of drainage is of very great im- 
portance to all parts of the State, both 
as regards the health of the inhabitants 
and the value of land for agricultural 
purposes. There is not a county, not a 
town and very few farms in the State 
that would not be benefited far more 
than the cost of the work by a judicious 
outlay of money in draining low, marshy, 
malarious and disease-breeding tracts of 
land, and transforming them from un- 
sightly and repulsive blots on the other- 
wise fair face of our delightful country 
to valuable pastures and meadows, and, 
in many cases, to the most valuable and 
productive fields to be found for the 
raising of any kind of grains. The 
draining of a swamp or marsh in a town 
benefits every inhabitant of the town 
by making it a more healthful and de- 
sirable place to live in, and in conse- 
quence the selling value of every farm in 
the town is raised even though none of 
the drained lands are situated upon or 
even contiguous to it. 

Diffloulties to be Met. -One great 
difficulty in the way of drainage has 
been that it seldom happens that any 
one man owns all the land that would 
he directly benefiled by, or that lies 
along the course of, any particular drain, 
and it would require concert of action 
and a mutual expenditure of money by 
those interested to accomplish the work. 
This concert of action is often very dif- 
ficult to obtain, owing, in some instances, 
to the inability of some men to fully 
realize the importance of the work, and 
in other cases to the natural 
Belfishness of men who, though 



they would consent to be bene- 
fited, would refuse to bear any portion 
of the expense, claiming that it would 
be of no benefit to them. To obviate 
this difficulty, laws have been passed in 
this State, whereby town and county 
boards can lay out and construct such 
drains, and the cost of construction can 
be assessed upon the lands directly 
benefited according to the amount of 
benefit to each tract. 

In some parts of the State consider- 
able attention is being turned, of late 
years, to this subject of drainage, and 
much benefit has accrued to the people 
by the application of this law. Still, I 
do not think it advisable to resort to 
the law if amicable arrangements can 
possibly be secured without resorting to 
it, for the expense will usually be lees if 
done by private enterprise, and will gen- 
erally result in better feeling between 
neighbors. But where it cannot be 
avoided, men should promptly take ad- 
vantage of this very just law rather than 
longer delay work so important. 

In my own town several town drains 
have been constructed with very obvious 
benefit, and although, in some cases, 
they were opposed with an energy and 
determination worthy of a better cause, 
still, when they were completed, and 
the improved appearance and produc- 
tiveness of the land became apparent/ 
all, even those who had been most bit- 
terly opposed to the scheme, were con- 
strained to admit that it was a **good 
thing." 

Tile Drainingr.— Tile draining has 
been practiced in Europe many 
years; but the first done in this country 
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wasin the state of New York, in 1835, 
and the tiles were imported from Eng- 
land. The first manufacturing of tiles 
in this country was done in 1838, by a 
Mr. Johnston, of (Geneva, N. Y., for un- 
derdraining his own land. They were 
molded by hand over a stick, and he 
idaimed that notwithstanding the great 
cost it proved profitable. Since then 
til* machines have been introduced and 
perfected, so that they are now made 
Tory cheaply, and great quantities are 
used in all the older States where land 
IB valuable, and even in Wisconsin they 
are rapidly coming into use, and general- 
ly with great profit. 

Lands Benefited by TUinff.— All 
heavy clay lands with a retentive sub- 
soil, especially if lying nearly level, must 
necessarily have the productive soil 
thin, because it is saturated with water 
and the roots of plants can not penetrate 
much below the surface, so that when 
drouth comes the ground bakes and 
cracks and the plants look, yellow and 
sickly because they have but a feeble 
hold on the soil. Such land will be 
made immensely more productive by 
under-draining, for that removes the ex- 
cess of water and makes the soil deeper, 
more porous and mellow, and better 
able to withstand either wet or dry 
weather. It may seem a mystery to you, 
as it did to me, how water can find its 
way from a distance of a rod or two under- 
ground through such apparently imper- 
vious clay to the tiles. I might say, as 
did the workman who was putting in 
my first tile drains: "I don't know how, 
but I do know that it does it." And I 
found that it did do it. It did it much 
more effectively the second year, and 
drew the water from a greater distance 
after the ground had been deeply frozen 
during the winter, and it did still better 
the third year. My theory is this: The 
tiles are and must be laid below the line 



of frost. When land saturated with 
water freezes it expands, or, as it is said, 
"heaves." If it is thawed out with all 
the water still in it, it soon settles down 
to its former compact state; but as it 
thaws in a great measure from below, 
the water is partially drawn out from 
below as fast as the ground is thawed, 
thereby preventing its becoming again so 
compact, and the water forms small chan- 
nels whereby it can get to the tiles. 
Then little channels increase in num- 
bers after each year's frost, till the char- 
acter of the soil seems completely 
changed, so that instead of being cold, 
sodden and water-soaked till late in 
spring, or after heavy rains, it can be 
worked with ease as early in spring eras 
soon after rains as any land. 

Another kind of land that can be 
greatly benefited by tiling are our low- 
lands, some of which have inclination 
enough for surface drainage, but are 
kept cold and wet by water rising from 
below. 

The greater part of the rain which 
falls on the uplands where there is a 
porous subsoil sinks down into the 
earth, and this w^ater must find its way 
out somewhere. Much of these low- 
lands of which we are sx)eaking is 
underlaid with a thin stratum of clay, 
through and below which are streaks of 
sand and gravel. Now, if the water 
line through the porous earth under the 
uplands is higher than the surface of 
the lowlands, the pressure of the water 
on the higher level will tend to force 
the water under the lowlands up 
through this thin stratum of clay. This 
it does, sometimes in the form of 
springs, but more commonly all over the 
surface, or, it might be said, in an in- 
finite number of very small springs. 
Some lands that seem quite solid and 
dry and were never suspected of being 
springy, but for some unaccountable 
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reason are oold and unprodaotive will, 
by close esamination, be found to be of 
thifi class. Now, if a sufficiently deep 
outlet can be secured and such land 
tiled, say four feet deep, or deeper if 
you can — the deeper the better — with 
lines from three to four rods apart, it 
will intercept this oold water and carry 
it away before it rises high enough to 
injure vegetation, and transform 
land which will produce nothing but 
the poorest kind of marsh grass, into 
the most produotive land in the country, 
which will bear large crops of any kind 
of grain or grass in any season, whether 
wet or dry. 

I have tiled some such land as this. 
It is the first land I can plow in the 
spring and the first I can cultivate after 
a rain, and produces larger crops, no 
matter whether the season is wet or dry. 
Water has constantly discharged from 
the tiles for four years, not ceasing in 
the severe drouth of last fall. Fre- 
quently water oozes out of the ground 
at the base of a hill by the 
edge of the lowland and soaks out upon 
it, keeping it wet for a long distance. In 
such cases a line of tile run along the 
base of the hill at a good depth will out 
off this supply of water and dry the 
land for a long distance. I have one 
such place as this where the land has 
become solid and dry ten rods below 
the tile where formerly it was frequent- 
ly too soft for horses to go on. 

One kind of wet land it will not, in my 
opinion, ever pay to tile— that is where 
it is composed uf nothing but peat to 
the depth of three or four feet It can 
be dried out, but then it will be so light 
that it will produce nothing. The beet 
that can be done with such land is to 
drain off the surface water and then 
pasture it or mow what little poor grass 
may grow on it. 



Maimer of Doinff the Work.— First, 
a good outlet into an open ditch or 
brook must be secured, at least 4 feet 
deep; then lay out the lines for the 
tiles where, in your judgment, they will 
do the most g'>od; but they must have a 
little fall through the whole length of 
each line. It might be convenient to 
have an engineer do this, but the 
owner of the land, if he has good judg- 
ment, and has observed the flow of 
water over the surface in times of heavy 
rains, can do it without the help of an en- 
gineer. One inch fall in 100 feet will dot 
if no more can be had. The distance 
apart of the lines necessary depends on 
the kind of land. If very retentive clay, 
they should not be more than two rods; 
in some other lands four rods will do as 
well. The ditch should be made as nar- 
now as possible, and give room to work 
in, say 18 to 20 inches wide at the top 
and 6 inches at the bottom. The bottom 
of the ditch can be smoothed and fitted 
for the tiles with a true, even grade, with 
a scoop made for the purpose. If there 
is a little water running in tho ditch no 
trouble will be had in getting the grade 
correct. If there is no water some kind 
of a level will have to be used. Lay the 
tiles in so they will fit as closely at the 
joints as possible. If there is water run- 
ning in the ditch you have to begin at 
the upper end to lay them, otherwise 
the running water will carry mud and 
sand into the tiles. If there is no water 
you can begin at either end. Cover the 
tiles with a little marsh hay or straw or 
something of the kind, and then put on 
a little earth (clay is preferable) and 
pack it down well. The rest of the fill- 
ing can be done quickly with a team 
and scraper or plow. Three-inch tiles are 
large enough for short lines, but if they' 
are more than 60 yards long, or are in 
places where considerable water is likely 
to run, then larger ones should be used 
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The OcN9t of Tilingr.— It has cost me 
25 oents a rod to get tiles put in 3}^ or 4 
feet deep, liast summer I paid 30 cents 
for some but a part was through a cut 
5 feet deep. Tiles cost at the factories 
in the southern part of the State $10 per 
1,000 feet of 3 inch and $15 for 4 inch. 
At this rate it would cost to tile an acre 
with 3 inch tile, 4 rods apart, $16.60; 3 
rods apart, $24.90 and 2 rods apart, $33.20. 

Now, the question for each one to ask 
himself is: ^^Have I any land that it 
will be profitable to tile drain?" The 
correct answer will depend on circum- 
stances — the value of good land and the 



cost of labor and material in your lo- 
cality^ as well as the kind of land you 
have. If the cost will equal or exceed 
the value of good land, then the decision 
would doubtless be against doing the 
work except in special cases, such as 
where there is a wet place in the mid- 
dle of an otherwise good field of plow- 
land; or where there is a narrow strip of 
wet land running through and dividing 
a field in such a manner as to make it 
very inconvenient to work; then it may 
well pay the cost even though the value 
of an acre is no more than the expense 
of tile draining it. 



QBAPE QBOWINQ AS A PROFESSION. 

By WM. FOX, Baraboo, Wis. 



Not Aoquired in a Day.— Success- 
ful grape growing is not acquired in a 
day, a month, or a year. It has to be 
learned gradually, and by patient obser 
vation and practical experience, line up- 
on line, precept upon precept, here a lit- 
tle, there a little, year after year. This 
makes the grape culturist proficent in 
his vocation, and then he can continue 
to learn something new and important 
in regard to it during the whole of his 
life-time. 

In the last ten years it has been dem- 
onstrated that we can raise grapes as 
well as any other Northern State. 

Location. — ^The location of the vine- 
yard should be on a hillside sloping pre- 
ferably to the south, although the earl- 
ier varieties succeed well on a north- 
em slope. 

SoiL — It used to be said that grapes 
would grow on the poorest soil, but in 
my experience it takes the very best, 
which also needs to be fed liberally from 



year to year. All soils are not good for 
all kinds of grapes. Delaware, Brig'h- 
ton and Lindley, when once thoroughly 
established, do their best on olay soil; 
they also do well on heavy clay loam. 
Concord and its seedlings do very well 
on most soil but best on olay loam; 
Catawba, Diana and Roger's Hybrids, 
sandy loam, or dry and porous soil, with 
a good, healthy exposure to plenty of 
fresh air and sun ; lona and Cumberland, 
on black muck soil. I speak of these 
points from my own experience. All 
our grapes do best on land well cultivat- 
ed and properly drained. Grapes should 
not have wet feet, nor will they do well 
with them, for with the ground wet it is 
cold and unhealthy which causes the 
vine to decay, and they soon die from 
premature old age. This will not be the 
case on land that is well drained so that 
heat and air can penetrate to the roots. 
If land is wet I would advise tile laying. 
Preparation of SoiL— The next im- 
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portant step is preparation of the soil, 
which it is to be presumed is drained. 
Deep plowing is best, following in the 
same furrow with a good sub-soil plow, 
breaking the ground as deep as you can. 
The object is to loosen, so that the fine, 
tender roots can penetrate it and make a 
healthy growth in the first year, which 
they will not do if this plan is not fol- 
lowed. 

The old way of plowing shallow leaves 
the sub-soil hard, and then, too, the hole 
is often hardly large enough to 
admit plant and roots. The 
young roots cannot penetrate 
the hard walls of their cell; 
consequently they will seek the softest 
and most accessible spot, and climb on 
top of the soil unless, perchance, there 
is a crevice near-by^, into which they will 
dive down and seek what they must 
have to live and thrive on, namely, 
moisture, and they will go down until 
they find it. All these means, of course, 
apply to land of heavy clay sub-soil 
and to light loose soil. 

Selection of Varieties.— Next comes 
selection of varieties, which the 
vineyardist must determine for himself 
by carefully noticing how early frost 
comes, and what variety will mature in 
an average year. I find, with me, that 
Moore's Early, Early Victor, Worden, 
Concord, Red Brighton and Delaware, 
for summer, very seldom fail to mature; 
for winter keeping, Vergennes, Roger's 
No. 3, 9, 15, 58. 



Plantin^r and Bearin£r--The next 
highly important step to be taken is the 
selection of roots. I would have a first 
class yearling root in preference to any 
other. I cut the tops to buds, and have 
them ready to set. The hole should be 
dug as deep as cutting is, so that the 
crown of cutting will come a trifle be- 
low the surface when the ground is 
leveled. I would then set perpendicu- 
lar, laying in the roots carefully and 
straight Any carelessness will not 
make a good, healthy vine. Cover the 
roots with loose, fresh surface soil. Well 
rotted manure or fertilizer will be 
beneficial. 

Oultdvation. — Cultivate and hoe dur- 
ing summer, and cut back to buds. 
Cover the vine in winter, and do it well. 
The second year keep them growing. 
Cultivate and hoe. Do not let them 
get stinted. Break away all but two 
canes; let them grow, and tie them up. 
Take care that you get ripe wood in the 
fall. I cut back to two buds and cover 
again as the year before. In three 
years the roots will be strong, and you 
can leave more canes. Be careful and 
cut away all unripe wood; also take care 
to not let your vines over-bear. 
When they do cut them oflf. I do not 
believe in extreme checking. Check only 
for the benefit of vine and fruit. I also 
cannot see any benefit in breaking off 
leaves. I find more a lack of leaves than 
too many. I begin to prune in October, 
and lay down in November from four to 
twelve, according to weather. 
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BUTTER-MAKING ON THE FARM. 



Bj MSS. A. H DABBOW, Brandon, Wis. 



Beffixminff the Work.— When dairy- 
inn; ^A^ went into effect on our farm, it 
wae from neoewity as well as choice. My 
husband had raieed wheat so long, and 
was growing poorer each year (and the 
land no richer), that it became evident a 
chaoge must be made. The milk was 
taken to the cheese factory for a num- 
ber of years with quite satisfactory re- 
sults at first, but the receipts grew less 
each year, which was not, of course, very 
satisfactory. Having become somewhat 
enlightened, it was decided to procure a 
creamer. A well of good water close by 
the house, and a wind-mill to do the 
pumping, made it quite convenient. The 
creamer and jpump were inclosed in a 
small building, and we proceeded to the 
business of manufacturing butter. 

The Ri«ht Kind of Oows.— The 
right kind of cows is one of the essen- 
tials to success— those that will manu- 
facture the food they consume into 
milk of a butter producing quality. The 
feed given should be the very best the 
farm can produce. The care of these 
cows is of great importance. This in- 
cludes warm stabling in cold weather, 
warm water to drink, dry shelter at all 
seasons of the year, and regularity of 
feeding and milking. Too much stress 
cannot be placed on the latter point, 
also on the cleanliness practiced in 
caring for the stables and all utensils 
used in caring for milk and butter. 

OEtre of M»ig and Cream.— Milk 
should be taken from the stable as quick- 
ly as possible after being drawn from 
the cows, for the double reason of get- 
ting it away from the odors of the stable, 
and that it may be strained before hav- 



ing a chance to cool. In spite of these 
efforts, in winter, the temperature will 
fall to about 90 degrees. We add warm 
water (not scalding) to raise the temper- 
ature to 100 degrees. Prof. Robertson 
gives as a reason for so doing: ^^It 
washes off the fibrine, caseine and albu- 
men which accumulate on the fat 
globules and permits them to risMB more 
rapidly through the milk. Cream from 
milk thus treated will also churn more 
rapidly than cream in which these other 
sul)stances remain." Our reason for 
adding the water was to procure all the 
cream. The cans are then submerged 
in ice-water. The greater the number 
of degrees through which milk 
falls while cream is rising, the 
more perfectly does it rise. 
Wishing to ascertain if we were getting 
all the cream, we took, some of the 
skimmed milk, after having been treated 
in this way, and warmed it again to 102* 
and reset it, to obtain the rest of the 
cream if any should remain in the milk; 
but not a particle was to be seen. 

BipeninfiTthe Cream.— The cream 
is kept at a low temperature until enough 
is obtained for a churning, then all rip- 
ened together. This is done by warm- 
ing to 60* in the morning and letting 
it remain at a temperature of about 70"* 
through the day, and the following 
morning it is ready to chum. The de- 
gree of ripeness is indicated by moder- 
ate sourness. To mix sweet cream with 
sour betore churning is a mistake, for 
the sweet cream will not chum in the 
same length of time as the sour, and 
what butter the sweet cream contains 
will be left in the buttermilk. 
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Warming the cream as meotioned is a 
Buffioient ^'starter," and the cheapest to 
be obtained. 

*'Nevr Feuifirled" Articles.-— I believe 
we are through investing in new f angled 
articles until knowing something of 
their good qualities through some one 
who has sufficiently tested them besides 
the inventor, and I know of no better 
place for these experiments to be tried 
than at the Experiment Station, where 
those in charge are paid for services and 
are unprejudiced in decisions. We have 
had some experience in this line, hence 
the advice. Being desirous to learn just 
the good or poor qualities of our cows, 
we invested in aparatus. Not being suc- 
cessful at first, I wrote to the parties of 
whom it had been purchased, received 
more minute directions and tried again. 
Everything worked well, and, according 
to the test, it required 200 S>s. of milk 
to make b% S>s. of butter; or 36 4-11 lbs. 
for 1 pound of butter. We were sure 
this could not be correct. We then set 
the milk of the two cows we had been 
trying to test, to ascertain how much it 
really did require, and it took 25 tt>s. of 
milk for a pound of butter. 

OhuminfiT the Oreaxn.— The cream is 
churned at a temperature of 66^ in win- 
ter and 62*=^ in summer. The use of a 
thermometer is all important, that we 
may be accurate in the temperature. 
Perhaps some will inquire: ^'Why be so 
minute in the small particulars?" Well, 
it is usually the case that the smallest 
things are those that perplex us most. 
Your butter might have brought the 
highest price had it all been colored 
alike, but as the tryer is withdrawn it 
displays yellow, yellower, yellowest, and 
on that account you lost from 5 to 10 
cents per pound. Now, had the same 
amount been churned each time, and the 
color dropped instead of being measured 
in a spoon, the "gilt" would all have been 



the same shade. So the rule proves it- 
self that it pays to look well after small 
things. When color is used, it should 
be added when the creftm is ready to 
churn. When the cream has been 
churned until the butter begins to sep- 
arate, which is readily detected by the 
welcome sound, reduce the temperature 
to 60 degrees by adding cold water, 
which will also serve to thin the butter- 
milk. Then chum a little more until 
the buttermilk will run off free from 
butter and still leave the butter in small 
granules. Next wash in weak brine, 
then in clear water until the buttermilk 
is washed out. 

Saltin^r the Butter.— Now leave to 
drain a few minutes and weigh Bait, al- 
lowing 1^ oz. to the pound, more or less, 
as those wish for whom it is made; lH 
oz. is as we salt ours, for that 
is as our customers wish it. After 
the butter has drained, we salt it in the 
chum, revolving it a few times, then let 
it remain draining for about an hour, 
when the salt will be dissolved; then 
take it to the butter-worker and press 
out the brine by the use of the lever. 
We have tried the plan of discarding the 
worker, and at times it worked well, and 
at others left too much brine in the but- 
ter, while if placed upon the worker one 
can see just the condition it is in. We 
have no desire to sell our customers 
brine, as they can make it cheaper if 
they wish it, and we have the conscious- 
ness of selling the genuine article. 

Pcbokiziiir — Mcu^ketingr.— After this 
process, we pack in tubs which have 
been soaked first in scalding brine then 
in dear water and afterward rubbed 
with salt, and the "gilt-edged" butter la 
ready for market. This method of mak- 
ing butter has given perfect satisfaction 
to our customers whom we have sup- 
plied a number of years; have lost but 
two, and this was on account of price; 
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they wanted cheaper butter. After con- 
siderable experience with oommiBsion 
houses, we have concluded the less we 
have to do with them the better, and 



find it much more gratifying to send di- 
rectly to "gilt-edged" people who know 
and appreciate a good article when they 
get it 



HOW TO MAKE AN INCUBATOR. 

By F. E. PABSONS, Lake Mills, Wis. 



Artifloial Incubation.— Although 
the hatching of eggs by artificial means 
has been proved a success by many peo- 
ple, there are still incredulous ones who 
fear the undertaking, chiefly because 
some one with whom they are acquaint- 
ed has made the attempt and failed. It 
is generally admitted that if artificial in- 
cubation can be made successful it will 
be a source of profit to the poultry rais- 
er, and as this question has long since 
been settled by successful poulterers 
we need spend no time in discussing the 
feasibility of the process, but devote it 
to the more profitable task of explaining 
the process, and in setting forth briefiy 
the manner of its application. All that 
is needed to hatch eggs hi the number 
of days allotted to the process by nature 
is to give them the correct number of 
degress of heat, with proper airing for 
that number of days. 

Mode of Oonstruotion.— Failing to 
reach success by the use of a highly 
recommended incubator, I took upon 
myself the task of inventing one, so that, 
if possible, I might prove the feasibility 
of the process. For the puri>ose of this, 
I secured a sound dry -goods box, with 
matched joints, three feet long, thirty 
inches deep, and thirty inches wide. I 
removed the cover, stood the box on end, 
with opeo side to the front. I then pass- 
ed through it, from side to side, four half- 



inch iron rods, equal distance from each 
other, as a resting place for a sheet-iron 
floor. These rods were eighteen inches 
from the bottom of the box, which, for 
safety, was lined with tin up to about 
two inches above the rods. The sheet- 
iron floor was cut to exactly fill the box, 
thus dividing it into an upper and lower 
room. ' One-fourth of an inch from the 
edge of this floor I punched half -inch 
holes, four on each side, and in the mid- 
dle I cut a six-inch round hole. The 
lower room was intended for the heating? 
lamp, and the upper one for the nest. I 
made the nest box two inches smaller 
than the inside measurement of the 
large box, and high enough to reach 
from the floor to within one inch of the 
top of the main box. The top of the 
nest was covered with a wooden top 
large enough to touch the main 
box on all sides, thus projecting 
over the nest one inch all around. To 
this nest I put no bottom floor, and left 
the front open except four inches at the 
bottom. I then procured at the tinner's 
a galvanized iron tank four inches deep, 
just large enough to fill the inside meas- 
urement of the nest, so that when the 
nest was placed over it, both could be 
set upon the sheet-iron floor of the main 
box, and the tank be exposed to the 
heat from the lamp below. To dose 
the open part of the nest in front, I 
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hang a door to the four inch piece in 
front of the tank, with a spring bolt to 
hold it at the top when closed. In this 
door I placed a window 6X3 inches, 
back of which was a thermometer, inside 
the nest, by which I could tell the de- 
grees of heat at any time without open- 
ing the nest. Inside the nest, on the 
right and left were cleats, five inches 
apart, on • which the egg -rack lested. 
In the top of the tank there were eight 
quarter-inch holes for the escape of 
vapor upward among the eggs, and one 
at the front top, % of an inch in size, for 
the purpose of filling the tank. I closed 
the front of the outer box with two 
doors; one hung at the side for the bot- 
tom room and one hung at its bottom 
edge, on a level with the top of the tank» 
held in place when closed by a spring 
bolt In the cover of the nest- box there 
were half-inch holes, corresponding with 
those in the sheet-iron floor below, and 
also a few quarter-inch holes over the 
eggs for the escape of heat and draft. 
In the top of the main box I cut a four- 
inch hole to act as a chimney, and in the 
bottom a few auger holes to secure a 
free circulation of air. 

Resiilts.— With this incubator I re- 
ceived a better return in healthy chicks 
than I received from the hens which 
were incubating at the same time. By 
repeated tests I found that 95 to 100 de- 
grees of heat is best for success, and that 
twenty minutes airing and a complete 
turning of the eggs every day is absolute- 
ly necessary. I found that removing 
the eggs from the nest, and keeping the 
incubator closed during the airing of 
the eggs, is the best method, and 
that by having an extra egg-rack to lay 
over the filled racks, an entire rack of 
ef?g8 could be turned at once by holding 
them tightly and turning them over 
with the hands. 

The Brooder. — When the chicks are 
10 



hatched th^ should be removed to the 
brooder when dry and strong, and fed a 
little yelk of hard boiled egg mixed 
with bread soaked in milk and squeezed 
as dry as possible; a very little food at 
once, but given often, is the way to feed 
them. A good brooder should be high 
enough from the floor or ground to 
admit a lamp underneath and a free 
circulation of cool air under its floor, as 
chicks must have their backs kept warm, 
and their home must be always dry. 
A brooder is a box long enough to con- 
tain a tank for water, the bottom of which 
should project below so as to come in 
contact with the heat of a lamp, and the 
top should be tightly covered so that 
the heated tank will keep it warm and 
dry; a part of the top should be glasa 
At four days old chicks should go out 
into a pen where they can scratch in 
fresh earth. The lamps can be small 
both in the incubator and brooder, and 
the food after three dr four days can be 
bread, boiled potatoes, corn bread, 
dutch cheese, etc., with clean, fresh 
water always within reach for drink. 
Never let the chicks get wet or cold. 

The EfffiT-Racks and Tank.— The 
egg-racks are frames one inch deep, 
with cross strips about an inch and a 
half apart beveled on both sides at top 
and level with the frame at bottom, 
covered below with wire screening nail- 
ed fast to both frame and cross strips. 
In the gutters between the strips the 
eggs are placed, and will remain firm in 
place when another frame or rack is 
placed upon it bottom upward for the 
puriwse of turning the eggs. The tank 
described will heat about a pail of wat- 
er which will last for months. The 
water should be put in hot (to save time), 
and kept hot with the lamp, so that in 
the nest 97 or 98 degrees of heat will be 
found steadily. Too much hoat is 
death, but 103 dejrees is safe. Too 
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much cold is also death, but (Occasional- 
ly at 90^ will do no harm for a few mo- 
ments. 

Poultry for Profit.— To raise poul- 
try for profit the incubator is a great 
helper, for it saves the time of the hens, 
enabling them to return more eggs, 
and the brooder properly made and 
managed is much better than the moth- 
er hen. With the same number of hens 
to furnish eggs, it is safe to say that 
twice the number of chicks can be 
raised by artificial incubation and brood- 
ing, than can be raised by using hens 
from among the layers as incubators 



and broodera There are a large num- 
er of people in the United States making 
fortunes raising poultry for market, and 
the most prosperous ones have discarded 
hens as incubators and brooders, and 
resorted to the artificial process which 
enables them to enlarge their buisneos 
almost without limit. Breeders of fancy 
fowls, who charge fancy prices for their 
stock and two or three dollars for a 
dozen of eggs, quite generally disapprove 
of the artificial methods, but those who 
make it a business to raise poultry for 
food think highly of the new method. 



LOOK AFTER THE BOY. 

By MBS; GAEBIE S. HOfiABT, Jackson Ck>imty, Wis. 



Bntitledto More Attention.— -The 
boy on the farm is entitled to more at- 
tention and consideration than he usual- 
ly receives. It is a common j^hing to find, 
not only among farmers but among oth- 
ers, people laboring under the erroneous 
impression that a boy who is likely to re- 
main on the farm needs very little edu- 
cation in preparation for his vocation, 
and that a very limited amount of brain 
is absolutely necessary. 

It frequently happens, as Senator 
Howe once said, that the smartest of a 
family is sent to college to become a 
lawyer or physician, and the dullard is 
thought to be fit only for a farmer, 
when, if this order of procedure were 
only reversed, better results might be 
attained. 

Too many boys, owing to a disinclina- 
tion for school f are allowed to remain 
away, or obliged to do so that their 
time may be given to the farm; and this 



just at an age when they are most capa- 
ble of applying themselves to study. 
They ought to be obliged to remain till 
our schools can at least have an oppor- 
tunity to teach them the value of an 
education, and so interest them in it 
that they will never be content with the 
little knowledge acquired there. 

Have Good Sohoola—Iiook to it, 
then, that your schools are what they 
should be. If they are not, investigate 
the matter with a view to finding out 
whether the teacher deserves all the 
blame, or if, perchance, some of it does 
not rest upon the shoulders of each in- 
dividual of the district. Are you sure 
the teacher receives from you the sym- 
pathy and support necessary to make 
her efforts effective? Keep this thought 
with you— all the responsibility of the 
education of my children does not lie 
with the teacher. Never take your boy 
from school because he knows as much 
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as his teacher; just get one who knows a 
little more. 

Qualifloations.— Can a farmer know 
too much? Perhaps of some thinpfs; 
but he can not know too much concern- 
ing bis own business. Does that signify 
much or little? I would not discourage 
a small boy thinking to become a tiller 
of the soil, by reading him a list, at the 
outset, of the requirements necessary to 
properly qualify him for the business. 
What are a few of them? A knowl- 
Bdge of chemistry, something of feed- 
ing, drainage and breeding; some knowl- 
edge of the structure of domestic 
animals, how to prevent i^id cure dis- 
eases common to them; political econ- 
omy, an idea of mechanics. Even if he 
be a specialist, there are many things 
he ought to know aside from his line of 
work, in order to add to his comfort. 
In addition to all these, he must be care- 
ful, painstaking, methodical and practi- 
cal What do you think of the length 
of the list? 

Now, the father ought to see that the 
boy acquires a knowledge of these sub- 
jects. What advantages does he give 
him for such acquirement? Usually the 
benefit of his own experience. Well and 
good, if the father is a successful farmer 
and takes pains to ttain the boy; but 
bow many, on this basis, feel competent 
to train him? 

Actual Szperienoe.— Some farm- 
ers who might do much for their sons, 
are too content to let the boy profit by 
his example in so far as he may by mere- 
ly assisting with the work. Too few 
there are who give them ctctual experi- 
ence. 

Even at the risk of small pecuniary 
loss, let the boy have either stock or 
land and be made to feel the loss or gain 
derived from the use of his capital. 
Dont give him a pig, sell it, pay him 
back with another pig, sell it, and so on, 



for this I know to be most tantalizing 
treatment, and not at all calculated to 
inspire him with very great solicitude 
for the welfare of the third or fourth 
pig, at the least. 

Means of Information.— If you are 
not as successful as you ought to be (I 
will not say as you want to be) where 
then will your boy turn for aid? To 
your neighbors? No, that won't do, for 
I take for granted you have yourself 
profited by their experience as much as 



Farm journals come next. Do you 
take one? If you do, are you in the 
habit of reading and discussing it with 
your boy? If you have found it a little 
hard to interest him in your journal, 
have you tried having it or another sent 
to his address? It is wonderful what a 
difference that will make sometimes. 
Try it; it is a cheap experiment. 

Suppose you don't possess the paper 
and your excuse is, ^'can't afford it." Did 
you ever try going halves or quarters 
with a neighbor, to secure the neces- 
sary; or are you one of those we hear 
of occasionally, who "don't believe in 
book learning, 'taint practical?" If you 
are, play Yankee and "figger" out why 
it is that the lawyer, doctor, teacher and 
men of every profession, except your 
own, need journals devoted to their 
work, to enable them to keep abreast of 
the times. 

Take for granted that you have these 
helps, but are not quite successful yet. 
Are there any other means of acquiring 
information? Can it be possible there is 
a farmer in Wisconsin who does not know 
of the Farmers' Institutes? Possibly, for 
it was not a great while ago that I heard 
a teacher, who- had for years taught in 
the country schools of Jackson County, 
say she had been in several homes where 
there was not a paper of any descrip- 
tion. 
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Do. you know any who stay away 
from these institutes, through in- 
difference—for instance farmers who 
think these institute conductors 
are rich^ big farmers and that their ex- 
perience can therefore be of no use to 
them? Has this class been here and 
tested the practicability or impracticabil- 
ity of the information given? I hope they 
will, at least, give these rich gentlemen 
credit for not being monopolists. Think 
of it— rich farmers who don't want to 
monopolize the knowledge for acquiring 
wealth! It is a wonder the country 
does not turn out from mere curiosity 
to see this rich ahti- monopoly band. 

Can there be any farmers here who 
are so interested in the work of the 
institutes that they leave "bub" at 
home both days to do the chores? Can 
it be the boy is deprived of the privilege 
of hearing these new ways for himself? 
And think what the youth misses by not 
being able to tell his friends about what 
"I saw and heard at the institute." If 
possible, bring him both days— at least 
let him come once. 

Is this institute the last resort for in- 
formation? No, thanks to our wide- 
awake university regents, we have the 
twelve weeks agricultural course at our 
State University. Every farmer ought 
to know what are the advantages of this 
course, the expense of taking it and, if 
possible, avail himself of the benefits it 
may afford. Then, there is the long course 
in agriculture that the State University 
offers. Look this up with a view of 
sending the boy there another year. 

'Wisconsin's Advantages.— The 
superior advantages offered by Wiscon- 
sin to her farmers are apprecated abroad. 
The London Livestock Journal of Eng- 
land, commenting on our agricultural 
system, among other things, says: "Neith- 
er bad seasons, depression of trade nor 
a faulty fiscal system can possibly keep 



down a people so intelligent as the in- 
habitants of Wisconsin prove themselves 
to be.'' We find Canada taking great 
interest in our methods, and sister States 
marveling at and inquiring for reasons 
of the success of our institutes. Gov. 
Hoard says that last winter he received 
over one hundred and fifty letters, from 
Eastern gentlemen, all of this tenor: 
"What is the price of land in Wisconsin? 
We read much about your institute 
work. We think it must be a grand 
State to send a boy to occupy a farm, 
where men can amass information like 
that for the good of the farmer." When 
these advantages are duly appreciated 
by a majority of our farmers, then will 
be the dawning of a brighter day for the 
Wisconsin boy, and not till then — for it 
is not to be expected that fathers wiU 
be likely to give their sons advantages 
which they, themselves, do not recog- 
nize the value of. 

The Bojr's Pleasures.— As to the 
boy's pleasures: Provide him with in- 
teresting games, but don't think your 
duty ends there — take part in them. 
If he likes fishing — and what boy does 
not — fix up and go an an excursion for a 
day or two with him. You will enjoy it 
yourself. 

Try to so manage affairs that either 
in your company or alone he can visit 
places of interest in his county or State. 
Gret up a load and go to town when there 
is an exceptionally good lecture or enter- 
tainment to be enjoyed. Let him have 
plenty of company. In fact, devise 
every means you can to make him feel 
that all the good times to be had in the 
world are not prohibited the farmer. 

Gkx>d Literat\ire.— Too much atten- 
tion can not be given the matter of sup- 
plying him with good literature. Let 
him own good books and papers. With 
much of standard literature to be pur- 
chased for from 10 cents to $1.00 a vol- 
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ume, there can be no excuse for any one 
being without plenty of good healthful 
reading matter. Of all things don't 
have in your homes a newspaper of the 
Police Gazette style, such as many of 
our dailies have grown to be. 

Public Matters.— Never let the boy 
hear you say there is no use of a farmer 
giving public matters any attention; but 
endeavor to imprests upon his mind the 
obligations imposed upon him by citi- 
zenship and the desirability of his 
doing it honor. If you feel called upon 
to tell him of the poisonous politipal at- 
mosphere, at the same time emphasize 
the fact that it will never be purer if 
g^od men hold themselves aloof from 
politics. 

"Worthy of Respect. -— The boy 
should be made to see that farmers are as 
worthy of respect as men of any other 
vocation, and if he has ambition in 
other lines than farming he stands 
about as good a chance of succeeding 
as though he were of the city. Let him 
know Socrates was a farmer, and author 
of an immortal philosophy; that Burns 
could compose a poem while plowing; 
and in familiarizing him with the lives 



of Washington and Jefferson, do not for- 
get they were farmers. Lastly, do not 
let your boys have occasion to describe 
their life with you as a Yankee onc« 
vividly described his. Said he: 

"Father used to say, when I lived on 
the farm along with him: *Sam,' says he, 
*I vow I wish there was jist four hun- 
dred days in the year, for it*s a plaguy 
sight too short for me. I can tind as 
much work as all hands on us can do 
for three hundred and sixty-tive days, 
and jist thirty-five days more if we had 
'em. We hain't got a minit to spare; 
you must shell the corn and winner 
the grain at night, clean all up slick, or 
I guess we'll fall astarn, as sure as the 
Lord made Mosea' If he didn't keep 
us all at it, a drivin' away full chisel, the 
whole blessed time, it's a pity. There 
was no *blowin' time' there, you may de- 
pend. We plowed all the fall for dear 
life; in winter we threshed, made and 
mended tools, went to market and mill, 
and got out our firewood and rails. As 
soon as frost was gone, came sowin' and 
plantin', weedin' and hoein'; then har- 
vest and spreadin' compost: then gath- 
erin' manure, fencin' and ditchin'; and 
then turn tu and fall plowin' ag'in. It 
all went round like a wheel without 
stoppin', and so fast, I guess you couldn't 
see the spokes, just one long everlastin' 
stroke from July to etarnity, without 
time to look back on the tracks." 



SHALL I BUILD A SILO P 

By L. H. ADAMS, Wisconsin Experiment Station, Madison, Wis. 



The Silo a Success in "Wisconsin. 
— Shall I build a silo? is a constantly 
recurring question, and one that every 
year's experience, with drouth and early 
frost, is intensifying and bringing out in 
greater numbers. 

The system of preserving feed by 
means of the silo has been in practical 
operation in Wisconsin nearly ten years, 



and is, therefore, reaching an age which 
should enable it to speak for itself. 
Nearly every farming community in 
the southern part of the State now has 
a silo in or near it, which makes it pos- 
sible for those who are considering the 
question of building, to study and 
familiarize themselves with the entire 
process, from that of filling to feeding 
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out, before undertaking the work, and 
they are, therefore, not called upon to 
exercise that degree of faith in the new 
departure that was required of the pio- 
neers, who could do nothing but follow 
directions blindly. 

Some Oauses of Failure.— It is a 
significant fact that the men who have 
had the most experience in the construc- 
tion and filling of silos speak favorably 
of them, while the objections come 
mainly from the persons who have 
never had anything to do with them. It 
is true that a great many made partial 
failure the first time they filled their 
silos, but in nearly every case it would 
be admitted that the difficulty was 
owing to faulty constructioh, or improp- 
er methods of harvesting and filling, and 
could be easily remedied the next time 
the silo was filled. 

Experience has taught us how to im- 
prove the quality of our ensilage, by 
taking the corn at the proper stage of 
maturity, as well as the best manner of 
feeding, so that the objections urged 
against it in its early history — first, that 
it caused the animal fed upon it to 
scour, and, second, that it gave the milk 
from cows kept on ensilage a bad flavor — 
have been nearly, if not quite, overcome- 
It should be remembered that there is 
no single food that would give entire sat- 
isfaction if fed exclusively, and, there- 
fore, the silo should not be held to ac- 
count for our owa ignorance of the 
proper use to make of it in order to ob- 
tain the best results. 

Value of Succulent Food.— It is 

conceded by all intelligent and acknowl- 
edged authorities on cattle feeding, that 
one feed a day through the long winter 
months of some succulent food of the 
nature of roots is very desirable, if not 
absolutely necessary, to the proper as- 
similation of the mass of roughage and 
concentrated grain feed that is to be con- 



verted into beef and dairy products, and 
to maintain the health and spirits of the 
animal. For this purpose there is noth- 
ing that will compare with the silo for 
practicability or economy. This point 
of excellence is conceded to ensilage by 
writers who oppose the general adoption 
of the silo system on the ground of ex- 
cessive cost; but the cost of this system 
of preserving feed is not excessive when 
all the advantages made possible by the 
silo are compared with the wasteful and 
unsatisfactory manner la which we are 
obliged, by foj-ce of circumstances, to 
handle air-dried fodder that has been 
put up in stacks, or, more likely, left 
shocked in the field. Borne one may 
ask: "Why leave the shocks in the field; 
why not stack the fodder, or, better still, 
mow it away in the barn?" To which I 
answer that the latest and most compre- 
hensive views taken of our greatest for- 
age crop, and chief dependence — corn- 
will not allow of its being grown in the 
same manner, or harvested at the ad- 
vanced stage of maturity, that is neces- 
sary to its successful preservation in 
large masses, either in stack •r barn. 
Instead of growing a crop of corn at the 
same outlay of labor, for the ear alone, 
as formerly, we are coming to prize the 
stalk equally with the ear, and steadily 
acquiring better knowledge of the proper 
time to harvest, in order to combine the 
maximum nutriment in the ear and 
stalk. 

An Important Factor.— There is 
another economical factor of great im- 
portance that is seldom credited to the 
silo where it properly belongs, and 
should always be considered in connec- 
tion with the cost of filling the silo, and 
that is the reduced labor necessary to 
take care of a herd of cattle throughout 
the winter where the feeding is done 
from a silo that is conveniently located 
in or very near the stock barn. One man 
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will care for fifty head of cattle with 
less exertion and unpleasant experience 
with a silo near-by, than two men will 
the same number where it is necessary 
to haul the dry fodder in from the stack, 
or get it down from a distant mow and 
run it through a feed cutter. As it is 
impossible to keep a very large quantity 
of cut fodder in a mass, without its heat- 
ing and becoming moldy, it is neoessary 
that the work of cutting the stalks be 
done at intervals of two or three days 
throughout the entire winter. The 
consequent delay of hitching up and un- 
hitching teams, bad weather and extra 
power required for cutting the dry as 
compared to green stalks, wiU carry the 
cost of cutting in the winter far beyond 
what it would be in the fall in the con- 
tinous work of filling the silo, with fair 
weather and all necessary facilities at 
hand for mshing the work. If, then, we 
offset the expense of cutting the dry 
fodder in the winter with that of cutting 
the green corn into the silo, the com- 
parative cost of the two systems of pre- 
serving feed turn on the losses of dry 
feeding matter that each have to sus- 
tain, or, to put it in another way, will 
the silo save enough feeding matter 
over the air-dned system to pay interest 
on the money invested in the building? 
Loss of Dry Feeding Matter.— 
Taking the latest data obtained at 
the Wisconsin Experiment Station, by 
Prof. P. G. Short, on this subject, we 
find the average loss of dry feeding mat- 
ter for a series of silos during the winter 
of 1888 and 89 was 15.94 percent., while 
that of the same varieties of corn cut at 
the same time and given extra careful 
attention was 16.54 per cent., a difference 
of nearly one per cent, in favor of the 
BilO) and it should be distinctly remem- 
bered that the air-dried fodder that 
gave these results received extraordin- 
ary treatment, and the fall was very fav- 



orable for preserving it nicely. It was 
allowed to stand in small shocks for a 
month after cutting, then lifted to the 
top floor of the barn, stood up carefully 
and examined frequently, to see that it 
did not heat or mold, which it was not 
allowed to do. 

The ensilage, on the other hand, was 
preserved in silos 7x8 feet across and 14 
feet deep. It will be readily seen that 
we had to contend with just as much 
loss in the four corners of these small 
silos as though the dimensions were 
three times as great, and, further, en- 
silage will not pack as readily in a very 
small silo as it will in a large one. It 
is plain, therefore, that while it would be 
a comparatively easy matter to duplicate 
the results we obtained with the silos, 
it would be extremely uncertain (and 
under the conditions that prevail on the 
average farm absolutely impossible) to 
preserve fodder in the dry state with as 
little loss as that found by the chemist 
at the Experiment Station. 

Silo Buildingr Pays.— I conclude, 
therefore, after ignoring the many other 
meritorious features of the silo, and as- 
suming that properly-made ensilage is 
no better feed for stock in the winter 
than dry corn-stalks, that the mere sav- 
ing of roughage and land necessary to 
keep a given number of animals will be 
sufficient to return a handsome interest 
on the money invested in the silo build- 
ing. 

DireotionB for Building.— I wish the 
reader to understand that the following 
directions for the building of silos are 
not offered as the best and only way of 
proceeding, but rather as one of the 
ways by which it can be done. It is not 
only unwise, but an actual hindrance to 
progress for any one to attempt to give 
definite and fixed directions, for we are 
constantly learning more and more, and 
have much yet to learn on the subject of 
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Bilos and ensilage that calls for modifi- 
catione here and there in the details of 
construction and fillinfif. 

Logatiou. — When possible the silo 
should be located in the feeding barn, 
since it not only brings the cost of build- 
ing within the reach o£ everyone who is 
really in need of a silo, but greatly fa- 
cilitates the handling of the ensilage 
when feeding it out. Depth in a silo is 
always preferable to breadth, so that in 
the case of basement barns it is advis- 
able to let the silo reach from top of 
barn posts to the ground floor of the 
basement; a door or opening can then 
be made from the silo directly into the 
basement where the ensilage is to be 
fed. The next best location is adjoin- 
ing the feeding stable. In most dairy 
stables the cows are stanchioned in 
two long rows facing each other, and, 
wheneTer it is possible, it should be ar- 
ranged so that the silo can be entered 
from the end of this feeding alley; a 
wooden track can be laid along the 
center of the feed way and into the sil4>, 
upon which a low wheeled car can be op- 
erated to distribute the feed. If the silo 
building is located entirely separate, it 
should be planned to load the ensilage 
into a cart which can be driven into the 
feeding barn, thus delivering the ensil- 
age with little labor directly to the cat- 
tle. The idea of convenience should not 
be lost sight of, for by exercising a little 
thought and judgment the labor of wait- 



ing on the stock through the long feed- 
ing season can be greatly reduced. 

Form. — In a square silo less lumber 
is required, and less ensilage is exposed 
to the walls in proportion to the capacity, 
than in a long narrow building; it is the 
part of economy to retain as nearly the 
form of a' cube as the location and other 
circumstances will admit Theoretical- 
ly a circular silo comes the nearest to 
perfection, for this form requires the 
minimum amount of material, and does 
away with the corners, in which there is 
always more or less decayed ensilage, 
but as we have had no experience ^4th 
this form of building, nothing can be 
said about it at this time. 

Bnildinff. — The following detailed 
description of how to build will apply to 
the outside silo, built separately or as an 
annex to the stock barn. 

It is always the part of wisdom to 
provide substantial foundations for 
farm buildings that are intended to be 
permanent, and the silo is no exception. 
An eighteen inch stone wall should be 
laid deep enough in the ground to be 
beyond the action of frost, and raised 
high enough above the surface to admit 
of sufficient grading to divert all sur- 
face water; if the location be a high and 
well drained one, there will be no nec- 
essity for raising the wall more than 
six inches above the surface. In dig- 
ging the trenches, throw enough earth 
inside to raise the silo floor up to the 
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top of the stone walL Upon this stone 
foundation a sill made of three 2x10 
planks should be bedded in morter (see 
^g. 1). In laying the sill the top plark 
should not be fastened to the others, but 
left loose for reasons soon to appear. 
The studding should be 2x10 plank, 
preferably 18 feet long. After carefully 
sawing the studs to a uniform length and 
squaring both ends, arrange them in a 
horrizontal position, resting on the 
edges, and placed six:teen inches apart; 
they should be supported on a level with 
and at right angles to the sill upon which 
the bent is to be raised. Then spike the 
loose plank of the sill to the foot of the 
stud; and when all have been firmly 
fastened, as directed, they should be 
secured at the top in the same manner. 
After fastening the studding to sill 
and plate-planks, the side or end, 
as the case may be, is ready for 
raising. After the bent has been raised 
in a vertical position to its place on top 
of the other two planks of the sill, the 
third one that was nailed to the foot of 
the studding before the bent was raised 
can be firmly spiked to the lower ones. 
This first bent can be held in place by 
temporary stays until the remain- 
ing 8ills« are raised; the plates 
can then be nailed at the corners, and 
the skeleton frame is complete; two 2X10 
planks will give all the strength neces- 
sary for the plate. It will be observed 
that by following this plan the studs are 
securely fastened, top and bottom, and 
the full strength of sill and studding is 
saved, there being no mortises cut in the 
sill and no tenons on the studding. After 
the frame is up, the next thing to be 
done is to bridge the studding (see fig 2). 
This is a very simple thing to do, but of 
so much value in strengthening the 
walls that it ought never to be omitted 
in a silo. In case the silo is 18 feet deep, 
it would be advisable to put in two rows 



of bridging. By thus spiking planks be- 
tween the studs, it makes it just as im- 
possible for the studs in the center of 
the wall to spring out as it is for those 
nearest the corners. We are now ready 
to commence lining the silo. Each one 
can follow his choice as to the outside 
covering, since it plays an important 
part in the preservation of the ensilage; 
some will prefer to use drop-siding or 
ship-lap, others common lumber, and in 
some parts of the State it is possible to 
put on a covering of low-grade shingles 
cheaper than any other way. It is not 
necessary, for the preservation of the en- 
silage, that paper be used on the out- 
side of studding, but to keep p'j^fhe 
frost it is advisable to us^ ^j, since It 
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makes the silo muoh warmer. Since a 
good deal of moisture rises from the en- 
silage, it is well to proYide for ventila- 
tion at the roof. This can be done by 
openings in the gable ends of the build- 
ing, or a dormer window in the roof. It 
is much better to carry off the moist air 
by ventilation than to have it congeal on 
the rafters during cold weather, and 
drop back again when mild days oome. 
LiningT- — Care should b^ exercised in 
lining the silo. The lumber for thie 
should have no knot holes, and should 
be dressed on one side, and is better if 
edged so that the joints will be reason- 
ably tight. The lumber need not be of 
^ width, but boards from eight to 
en incl^iibn;ide are preferable. The in- 
side of the studding is first covered with 
boards, laid horizontally (see fig. 3), ten 
penny nails being used; building paper 
is then tacked over the whole surface. 



Upon the paper nail a seoond layer of 
boards. Care should be taken to break 
joints, which can be indicated by chalk 
marks on the paper. This double lining, 
with paper between, must reach from 
the top of the silo to the bottom of the 
silL 

The floor of the silo need be nothing 
but the earth. As already mentioned, it is 
a good plan to fill in the silo until the floor 
is on a level with the top of the stone 
wall; a layer of straw spread on the bot- 
tom before commencing to fill with 
corn will prevent the loss of any ensi- 
lage. 

The silo should be tied across the top 
at two or three places with joists, or a 
cheap cable; this latter may be made by 
twisting three strands of galvanized wire 
which costs about three cents per pound; 
five pounds will make a cable sufficient- 
ly long to reach across an ordinary silo. 
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If the silo is more than thirty feet 
long the Bills should be secured at two 
or three places with a cable of this kind, 
which, RB it rests on the ground, is en- 
tirely ou t of'the way. The modern silo will 
not tolerate partitions of any kind; they 
are relics of the past. There are sever- 
al methods employed for cutting off the 
four comers of the silo. Perhaps the 
Bimpleet plan is to bevel the two edges of 
a foot wide plank and nail it securely in 
a vertical position in the corner, and fill 
the space back of it carefully with saw- 
dust or chaff closely packed. A dormer 
window in the roof of the silo affords a 
satisfactory means of getting the corn 
into the silo in the fall. 

The doorway may be formed by cutting 
out a stud from the sill two-thirds of the 
way up to the plate. With large silos 
the doorway should be made sufficiently 
large to permit the entrance of a cart or 
some other vehicle for moving the ensi- 
lage from the silo to the cattle. There 
is no necessity for running the doorway 
to the top of the plate, since the ensilage 
always settles considerably, and even if 
it fills the silo above the top of the door- 
way there is little trouble in digging 
down just at that point and making an 
opening. Of the numerous doorways 
described, the simplest form is probably 
the best. Tack cleats on each of the 
studs which forms the sides of the door- 
way, so that boards six inches wide, 
running across the doorway come just 
flush with the inner lining of the silo. 
If the doorway is wide, set a stud in the 
middle to prevent the boards springing. 
Repeat the cleat and boards for the out- 
side wall. During filling, as the ensilage 
accumulates, place a layer of paper 
across from cleat to cleat and tack on 
liz inch boards until the doorway is 
clo6e4; or it may be closed up at once 
when filling commences and the silo 
Mitered by a ladder reaching a doorway 



on top of the plate. In openiog the silo 
the boards can be knocked off as the 
ensilage in fed down. 

Paint the Inside "Walls. — Now 
that the silo is built the question natur- 
ally arises, what is the best and cheap- 
est wood preservative that can be ap- 
plied to the parts of the silo that come 
in direct cont£U3t with the moist ensil- 
age. An examination of one of the 
Station's silos that had been treated 
with a coat of coal-tar shows that one 
season's exposure to the ensilage had 
not affected the wood in any manner. 
The coal-tar possesses another great ad- 
vantage over ordinary oil paints, there 
being so much body to it that it readily 
fills up all cracks in the lining, and aids 
greatly to make the silo air tight. It is • 
one of the waste products in the manu- 
facture of gas, and can ordinarily be ob- 
tained in any quantity at the gas works 
at three or four dollars a barrel. As it 
comes from the gas works it is a liquid 
of about the same consistency as molas- 
ses, and it is necessary to burn off con- 
siderable of the oil that it contains be- 
fore it is in a condition to apply to a 
wijl. This burning is a simple process: 
Pour a quantity of liquid into an iron 
kettle, set fire to a handful of straw and 
throw it into the kettle. The tar at 
once flashes up and burns with great 
heat. In order to tell when it has be- 
come sufficiently reduced, thrust a stick 
into the blazing kettle, then take it out 
and plunge it into a pail of cold water. 
When the tar clinging to the stick has 
become sufficiently cool to handle, take 
a particle in the hand and pull it out; if 
it will string out in fine threads a foot or 
more long, it has burned long enough, 
and the fire can be put out by placing 
any tight covering over the kettle. It 
usually takes from one-half to three- 
quarters of an hour to reduce the tar to 
the proper consistency. This prepara- 
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tion must be applied hot, and it will be 
necessary to swing the kettle up from 
the ground, and keep a fire under 
it until the work is done. The odor and 
smoke from the hot tar is very disagree- 
able, but by taking small quantities of 
the liquid and ap{)lying it very hot with 
mops or whitewash brushes, the surface 
can be gone over rapidly. 

A single season's experience with a 
w^ood preservative cannot count for 
much, but we think very favorably of the 
method here described, and intend coat- 
ing the walls of a large silo with coal 
tar the coming season for an additional 
test. 

^ Ef^jdlingr Fodder Com.— The cost 
of putti^.^jorn into the silo depends 
largely upon the advantage we take of 
all the little contrivances that are calcu- 
lated to lighten and reduce the labor of 
harvesting and drawing to the silo By 
the use of the old self -rake reaper for 
cutting in the field, and conveniently 
equipped wagons for hauling, corn can 
be cut into the silo for from fifty to sev- 
enty-five cents per ton, and there will 
be no more hard work connected with it 
than there would be in harvesting a 
clover or grass crop. Many farms are 
supplied with low- wheeled wagons or 
trucks, but when silo-filling time comes 
there is usually a greater demand for 
vehicles of this kind than the ordinary 
farm can supply. A very simple and 
practical way of equipping the ordinary 
high-wheeled wagon is shown in fig. 4. 



This rack was observed in use on the 
farm of Hon. Hiram Smith, of Sheboy- 
gan Falls, in the fall of 1888. It is made 
of 2x8 plank, 16 feet long, one end of 
each being placed on top of the forward 
bolster; the other ends pass under the 
rear axle and are chained or bolted up 
tight to it. These two pieces make the 
foundation of the rack. The wagon is 
coupled out as far as these planks will 
allow. 

On top of the plank are placed four 
cross pieces equally distant from each 
other, as shown in the tigure. Theee 
cross pieces are 2X4 and should be about 
7 feet long; upon these are laid inch 
boards parallel with the wagon. The 
load is, of course, placed wholly in front 
of the rear wheels, but the rack is suf- 
ficiently large, and low enough to enable 
a man to put on a ton of green corn from 
the ground without having to climb up 
on the load, or hand it to a second per- 
son to deposit. 

Length to Out.— While it is true 
that ensilage cut fine may pack some- 
what closer than that cut long, it is 
doubtful whether there is any material 
gain in the operation; by cutting fine 
more of the inner parts of the stalks are 
exposed to the air, and perhaps more 
fermentation induced than with longer 
cuts. So far as our experience goes, 
there is nothing gained by cutting fod- 
der fine instead of coarse, provided that 
the cattle eat it equally well in both 
cases; the gain in cutting, which is often 




Fig. 4. Rack fob Drawing Foddjsb Corn. 
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very great, oomes mainly from getting 
coneumed that which would otherwise 
be wasted. In the case of ensilage, there 
being no necessity foi cutting the fodder 
in order to have it eaten, the length of 
the cut appears to tarn upon somewhat 
closer packing, on the one side, and ex- 
tra expense of fine cutting on the other. 
It is recommended that cuts as long as 
two or three inches be tried with some 
of the fodder and the results reported; 
if such long cuts are satisfactory the ex- 
pense of making ensilage will be consid- 
erably decreased. With ample power 
and a good feed cutter it will be more 
economical to cut fodder and run it into 
the silo by a carrier than to attempt to 
fill with long fodder. 

Use of a Ohute.— The carrier should 
deliver the out corn as near the middle 
of the pit AS possible. Until the silo is 
nearly filled a chute can be used to con- 
vey the ensilage still further toward the 
desired position in the pit. The chute 
should have sufficient slant so that the 
cut corn slides off readily. By chang- 
ing the direction of the chute from time 
to time the labor of distributing the cut 
corn can be reduced to the minimum. 

Filling tho Silo.— When corn has 
reached the proper stage of maturity, it 
is not necessary that it be wilted before 
putting into the silo in order to make 
the so-called sweet ensilage; only the im- 
mature fodder needs wilting. Such 
should be wilted from 24 to 48 hours, if 
possible, before cutting into the silo. 
Varieties that mature, if left until the 
ears begin to glaze, can be put into the 
silo immediately after being out, with 
satisfactory results, provided there is no 
outside moisture on the com as it goes 
into the silo, nor is it necessary to sus- 
pend operations every day in order to let 
the ensilage in the silo reach a certain 
temperature before filling ean be con- 
tinued. If the corn is sufficiently ma- 



ture, and is put into the silo without 
rain or dew, there need be no fear about 
the quality of the ensilage, whether put 
in slowly or rapidly. At the Station 
last fall we filled a pit with fresh, suffi- 
ciently matured com in one day, and had 
first-class sweet ensilage. Recent ex- 
perience has taught that there is a limit 
to putting dry or excessively wilted corn 
into the silo, beyond which we dare not 
go. When the com has lost enough 
water to cause the leaves to rustle and 
break in handling, it does not pack close- 
ly enough in the silo to exclude the air, 
and, in opening the pit, it will be found 
that the ensilage is fire f anged and per- 
meated all through with a white mold. 
There is another reason why the corn 
should not be allowed to become so dry, 
even if there .was no trouble about its 
keeping in the silo; when we put dry 
corn into the silo we have lost the suc- 
culent feature of the ensilage that makes 
it especially desirable. Having onoe 
commenced to fill the silo the work can 
be crowded right along by observing the 
conditions mentioned. 

The practice, each imoming dur- 
ing filling, of removing the 
cold ensilage from along the 
walls and comers, and substituting 
that which is warm from the middle of 
the mass, seems a reasonable one and 
worthy of further trial. 1?hat it is not 
essential, however, to good sweet en- 
silage, our own experience has proved. 

In the case of an accident or break- 
down it will do no harm to suspend work 
for a day or two, but if left longer than 
this the ensilage, to a depth of two or 
three inches, usually begins to mold. 
When tilling is completed a foot and one 
half of chaffed straw, marsh hay or corn- 
stalks will make a sufficient covering. 
The use of weights is now about obso- 
lete. The silo should be examined 
daily for a couple of weeks, and the cov- 
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ering pressed down until the settling 
has ceased. 

Two Crops in the Same Sila— The 
question is often asked if one crop can 
be placed on top of another in the silo, 
provided that the first has onlj partially 
filled it? Most certainly, if one crop, as 
clover, for example, only partly fills the 
silo. When the corn crop has matured, 
the covering of the clover can be re- 
moved or left on as desired and the other 
crop placed on top of it. By filling at 
different times much more can be got 
into the silo than if a single crop is 
placed therein by rapid filling. Even 
with the slow filling; ensilage settles con- 
siderably after the silo is closed up; with 
very rapid filling it may settle as much 
as two-fifths or one-half. Under any 
system it is well to allow two or three 
days settling at the last and filling up 
again so as to get in all the feed possible. 

Olover Bnsil€tfire.~Too much cannot 
be said in favor of clover for tho silo. 
There has been considerable hesitation 
about preserving clover in this w. y : chief- 
ly perhaps, on account of thee tremely 
offensive ensilage which resulted from 
some of the first experiments inensiloing 
clover. As in the case of the first corn 
ensilage, the clover was put into the silo 
in a watery and immature condition. 
The result was a watery ensilage of very 
offensive odor. By allowing the clover 
to become more mature, and cutting it 
when the dew is off, it is found that a 
bright, sweet, palatable ensilage can be 
made. One of the silos at the Station 
was filled in the summer of 1888. The 



clover was first growth, and owing to 
the drouth had become rather woody. 
The only precautions taken were to bm 
that the dew was dried off before cut- 
ting, and that, in filling, the clover waa 
evenly distributed, and well tramped 
down in the comers and along the sides. 
The silo was filled rapidly and immedi- 
ately covered. On opening the silo the 
contents were found to be well preserv- 
ed, with a slight aromatic odor, and but 
a trace of acidity. It was eagerly eaten 
by the cattle, and formed a valuable ad- 
dition to their rations. 

Profitable farming cannot be carried 
on without the help of this wonderful 
plant; we all know how difficult it is to 
cure into hay and get it just right, but 
by putting it in the silo the risk and ex- 
pense of handling the crop is greatly re- 
duced. Sunny days are not essential 
when putting clover into the sila The 
mower can be started as soon as the dew 
has dried off in the morning, and bj 
noon enough will be cut to keep two 
men with a team and wagon busy all the 
afternoon hauling the fresh outcloyar 
and placing it in the silo. It is not nec- 
essary, in putting clover into the silo to 
run it through a cutting machine, so 
that the expense of filling a silo with 
this crop is very light. To those Fho 
appreciate the advantage of having 8 
succulent food in the winter, and are 
willing to incur the expense of building 
a silo, but are restrained by the cost of 
the machinery necessary for reduciag 
and elevating com, we would say, build 
a silo and fill it with olover. 
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HOW I BECAME A DAIBT FABMEB. 

. By C. p. GOODKICH, Ft Atkiiiioxit Wifl. 



The Key to Suooeas.— On looklof): 
about me, I discovered that of the great 
mass of those who were keeping oows 
the majority were keeping them for very 
email pay, and some at a positive loss, 
while ^a lew were making a success of the 
business, and not only were enriching 
their farms but also Wing their pockets. 
I noticed that the successful ones 
were th& ones who had made 
the buBiness a study; had learn- 
ed all they could about it and at- 
tended strictly to all the minute details. 
No man need think of succeeding in 
keeping cows unless he is willing to 
give hia attention to it, and care at least 
as much for the comfort of his cows as 
he does for his own comfort. He can't 
turn his oows out of the barn in the 
morning, go to town, and, because a 
snow-storm begins, stay there until 
night, awaiting for the storm to cease, 
and then when he gets home, cold and 
huagry, warm himself and eat his sup- 
per while his cows are shivering out-of- 
doors. If his conscience will let him do 
that be is no man for dairying. 

SeeldnfiT Information.— Although I 
had milked cows and had the care of 
them, to some extent, since my boyhood, 
I found I was very ignorant on many of 
the most important points. I set myself 
the task of learning the business. I 
went to reading everything I could get 
on the subject, attended dairy conven- 
tions; talked with and learned much 
from those who were successful; obtain- 
ed the results of experiments made by 
others, and experimented some myself. 
My progress was slow, but I kept learn- 
ing. I improved my cows by care and 



selection in breeding, and by better 
feeding; I learned something of how to 
handle the milk and how to make and 
market butter. 

At first the yearly earnings of my oowe 
were but little mofe than the cost of 
their feed, leaving but little for the 
labor. But there was a gradual improve- 
ment each year, until now, after allow- 
ing a good' price for the feed and labor, 
I have a good profit. Besides, my land 
is growing richer all the timey and I 
hope I am not done yet. I have not 
learned it all by a long way. I firmly 
believe that if I continue in the business 
1 shall still further increase my profits. ' 
One thing is certain, that if I am to hold 
my own I must keep learning — must 
keep up with the times — or, in this age 
of progress, I shall be left behind. 

Some Thingrs I Have Learned.— 
First, as to the kind of cows we must 
have for the production of milk: We 
must have those that have been bred 
and reared for that purpose. Among 
our common cows — they are a mix- 
ture of many different breeds — we may 
find some good dairy animals, and with 
such to start with, one may, by careful 
breeding and raising the heifers from 
only the best cows, and by feeding for 
milk, and milking and handling in 
a way to stimulate the greatest pro- 
duction of rich milk, obtain a herd, in 
time, having a fixed character as milk 
producers. It will be found that the 
longer thid course is pursued, if in the 
selection regard is only had for perform- 
ance at the pail, the further the type 
will be from the beef type. But why 
not start out with some one of the miia 
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breeds, that have been bred and used 
for generations exclusively for the pro- 
duotion of milk, rather than spend a life- 
time to create such a breed? Better 
by far to start at onoe with some ani- 
mals of some one of the best milking 
breeds— Jerseys, Guernseys, Holsteins, 
or perhaps some other breed. I don't 
wish to advocate the claims of any par- 
ticular breed, only that they must have 
a good milking record for generations 
back. 

The G^neral-PuTDOse Oow. —I 
used to believe somewhat in the general- 
purpose cow; believed it might be pos- 
sible to raise such an animal, so many 
men said it was. I had graded up to 
some extent with Jerseys. They did 
well in giving milk but they were so 
small and scrawny, I did not feel satis- 
fied. I did so like to see a good, large* 
smooth, square-built oow, that in an 
evil hour I determined to cross back to 
the Shorthorns to see if I oould not pro- 
duce larger and more beefy animals and 
still retain the milking qualities. I 
obtained an animal of what was said to 
be a remarkable milking family of that 
breed. The first year I raised seven 
heifer calves from my best cows. They 
were beauties, according to my idea then, 
and it would have taken a great deal of 
money to have bought them. I thought 
I had ju-^t struck it 'Some of them 
came in before they were two years old. 
One of their calves I wished to make 
veal of, and it took two of the heifers to 
give milk en ou jh to fatten him, and 
then he did not seem to have all he want- 
ed. I fed them higher to try to stimu- 
late them to give more milk, but it was 
of no use. After they had given milk 
two months I sold them for beef at $4.50 
per hundred, and they weighed nearly 
900 pounds each at just two years old. 
They had not given milk enough, to pre- 
vent their laying on flesh fast. Well, 



they all, with one exception, turned out 
about the same, and they had to go. 

I had another crop of heifers of the 
same kind that came in the next year, 
and they turned out about the same. 
There were just two out of both lots 
of heifers that proved worth keeping 
for milk, and they were both calves of a 
grade Jersey cow who seemed to have 
the power of stamping her progeny with 
her own qualities, both as to color and 
form and milk production. Now, this 
happened only four years ago and it has 
served to completely knock the general- 
purpose idea out of my head. 

Feedin^r for Milk.— Whatever is pro- 
duced by any animal comes from its food. 
It is plain that if we wish to produce 
milk, the food must contain all the com- 
ponent elements of milk, and to produce 
milk in the greatest possible quantity 
from a given animal, these elements 
must be in their just proportions and be 
fed in quantities up to the full capacity 
of the animaPs digestion and milk-pro- 
ducing machinery. The chemist steps 
in now and, by analyzing different kinds 
of food, formulates a ration which, in 
his judgment, will produce the desired 
result. His work may be a great help to 
us by enabling us to experiment under- 
standingly, but it takes practical experi- 
ence to determine the correctness of his 
theories; for the appetite of the oow, 
her likes and dislikes, her ability to di- 
gest and assimilate certain kind of food 
in certain forms and under certain cir- 
cumstances must all be determined by 
experiment. Another thing of the ut- 
most importance to the dairyman is the 
relation of the cost of food to the value 
of the product. The proper elements of 
food must be obtained at the least pos- 
sible e^ost in money and labor to make 
the business profitable. 

Variety of Pood.— I believe the cow 
herself to be a pretty good chemist, and 
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that nature will prompt her to select her 
proper food if she has opportunity. 
Therefore she should have as great a va- 
riety of food, both winter and summer, 
as possible. That she loves a variety 
could scarcely escape the notice of the 
most careless. If her pasture is all 
clover, except a little June grass, or 
prairie grass in the fence corners, see how 
closely the fence corners are gnawed 
down while the clover grows up tall and 
rank. If, on the other hand, her pasture 
contains but a small patch of clover, see 
how much closer that is fed down than 
the rest of the pasture. If, in winter, 
she is fed but for a short time exclus- 
ively on one kind of hay, no matter how 
good the quality, see how quickly 
she w^iU leave it when offered some 
other kind — corn-fodder, or even 
straw, — and how greedily she will eat of 
the new kind of fodder, though its 
quality may not be of the best. Some 
otherwise sensible men signally fail in 
keeping cows, especially in winter, by 
not gratifying this very natural desire 
for variety. At pasture they have a bet- 
ter opportunity to obtain a variety. 

Not long since I visited a farmer who 
keeps a large stock of cattle, some of 
them blooded stfjck, and he tries to farm 
it so as to make money. He casually re- 
marked that he had fed no hay yet, 
although it was the last of December. 
He said he always fed his cornstalks 
first so as to get them out of the way 
before they were covered deep with 
snow. Next he fed his marsh hay, and 
when that was gone he fed his timothy 
hay. He liked to keep that till spring. 
He then remarked: **Somehow nuther 
I never could git nothin' like what you 
fellers tell o'gettin'outo' cows in winter, 
and still I've fed 'em lots o' corn-meal 
aready." I thought, "no wonder," but 
said nothing. (I forgot to mention that 
his blooded stock were Holsteins, some 
11 



of which he paid $200 and over apiece 
for.) 

Proper Quantity to Peed.— The 
next question to be considered after hav- 
ing determined the kinds of food to be 
given and how to provide the necessary 
variety, is to determine the quantity it 
is the most profitable to feed. In my 
opinion, it should be the greatest quan- 
tity the cow will consume and properly 
digest and assimilate. Of course great 
care should be exercised in feeding ani- 
mals that have been under-fed. Increase 
the quantity gradually, and at no time 
over-feed so as to injure the cow's diges- 
tion, for that would be ruinous. The 
best way is to accustom her to genecous 
feeding while young, and never starve 
her. 

It takes a certain amount of food to 
sustain life. It is said this is about two- 
thirds of a full ration. By full ration I 
suppose is meant all that the cow can 
consume and digest. Now, if just this 
food of support is given a cow each day 
in a year, there can be no growth, no in- 
crease in flesh, in fact, nothing produced. 
So that at the end of the year all 
you have is the same size of carcass, 
only it is a year older, and all the food 
and labor is worse than thrown away. If 
this view is correct, we cannot avoid the 
conclusion that the greater the amount 
of proper food that is consumed and di- 
gested above the food of support, the 
greater the ratio of the product to the 
the whole amount of food consumed. 
You may say that all this is simply 
theory, but my own experience convin- 
ces me that it is a correct theory. 

My Dairy in 1876.— The year 1875 
was the first in which I kept any ac- 
count of the proceeds of my dairy. That 
year my cows produced what was equal 
to about 160 lbs. of butter each, and the 
total proceeds were $38 each. I kept 
n>y cows about as others who called 
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themflelyes good farmers did. Tbey had 
good pasture, and gave a good quantity 
of milk while the grass was firesh, but 
shrank badly in the fall and dried up 
early in winter. I fed good hay and 
oorn fodder, but little grain in winter. 
The cost of feed I estimated for the 
year at about $25 each. 

My Dairy in 1876.— The next year 
— 1876—1 fed better, feeding bran and 
grain during the fall and fore part of 
winter and early spring, and my cows 
produced 249 lbs. of butter each, and 
the total proceeds were $77 each. I had 
produced about 100 lbs. more of butter 
per cow, and the increased cost of feed 
was not more than $6 per cow. (Bran 
was cheap then.) 

The next year I fed stOl better, with 
another increase in profits. I kept im- 
proving steadily, until now I intend to 
feed up to the full capacity of each cow; 
and I must say that, with every increase 
of feed, for every dollar laid out, I have 
got back more than tlvo dollars. This, 
of course, would not be possible, if 
the cows were of the beef type and 
turned their food into flesh. In all my 
talk about high feeding I assume that 
the feed is to be given to a true dairy 
animal that will make it into rich milk. 

The "Way I Peed— My cows now is 
to let them have good pasture in sum- 
mer, with a variety of grasses. At all 
times they have free access to good, pure 
water, which is warmed in winter. They 
have all the salt they want. 

When they are put into milk, there is 
in the mangers some good early-cut-hay 
of which they always eat a little, even 
when grass is the best; After milking 
they are fed bran. In the fall they have 
fodder-corn besides the other feed. Dur- 
ing the winter they have all the clover 
hay (with sometimes meadow hay or 
millet), all the cut corn fodder and 
all the straw they will eat, with from 10 



to 15 pounds of bran and meal per day . 
I drop off nearly all the grain ration 
about two months before calving, 
as I have found by con- 
tinuing it too long there is 
morer danger of milk fever. I think as 
good a grain ration as I can get, is one- 
half the weight wheat bran, J^ oats, 
^'round^and 3^ corn-meal; but if oats and 
corn are much higher than bran, they 
can be left out, and the whole weight be 
of bran, and be nearly if not quite as 
good. 

InoreasingtheOapaoity for MIUl 
— I do not wish to be understood as 
claiming that a cow can be • brought up 
from 150 lb& a year to 350 lbs. immediate- 
ly as the result of better feeding. The 
improvement will be gradual, taking 
some years to reach the highest limit. 
Nor do I claim that the result in my 
case is wholly to be attributed to better 
feeding, though mainly so. Better 
handling and selection in breeding have 
done something toward the improve- 
ment. What I do claim is this — ^that the 
capacity of a cow for giving milk can, by 
the right kind of feeding and handling, 
be increased both as to quantity and rich- 
ness in butter fat, from year to year, un- 
til she is at least 8 years old, and that a 
family or breed of cows, by the same 
means, can be so improved in this respect 
that each generation will be better than 
the preceding one, even without the 
introduction of any better blood. In 
other words, I will say that the more 
and the richer milk you manage to make 
a cow give, the more and rich- 
er milk she can give, as you develop 
the capacity to do so, and she will trans- 
mit these qualities, in some measure, to 
her progeny. Animal nature has the 
power to gradually adapt itself to its 
surroundings, and to the uses to which 
it is put. 

**Bun-Out" Oowa— As good care and 
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feeding will improve any breed, so starv- 
ing and hard fare will cause the best 
breed in the world to degenerate. How 
often do we hear it said that the stock 
of certain men has "run out." A cow 
that has always been poorly fed, and 
is descended from poorly fed ancestors 
oan not i>ossibly be a good cow. Her 
abili%y to withstand hard fare may have 
been developed so that you may call her 
hardy, but it is at the expense of her 
milking qualities. Now, I don't want 
hardy cows in the sense that is general- 
ly understood. 

The Nervous Theory.— A good 
.dairy oow is a wonderfully delicate and 
sensitive piece of animal machinery. 
The brain and nervous system are so 
intimately connected with the milk-giv- 
ing functions that whatever excites the 
nerves through the brain affects the 
milk, usually — ^but not always — lessening 
the quantity of milk, but always dimin- 
ishing the i>er cent, of butter fat to a 
greater or less extent, according to the 
degree of excitement. This being the 
case, it is necessary that a cow to do her 
best must he just as contented and hap- 
py aa it ia possible to make her. She 
must not be exposed to storms or in- 
clement weather, or any conditions that 
will give her discomfort or pain. She 
must have no anxiety in regard to food 
or drink, which should be given at regu* 
lar times and in quantity and kind to 
suit her appetite and needs. 

The Milking.— This I consider the 
most important operation in dairying. 
It should be done by the same person, 
in the same manner, and under the same 
circumstances every time. I care not 
whether you feed before, at the same 
time, or after you milk, if you do the 
same every time. I care not whether 
you take hold with the whole hand or 
strip with thumb and finger, or milk one 
side together, or milk diagonally, so 



fong as you do it in a way that will 
quickly get all the milk, and in a way 
that best pleases the cow, and so long as 
you do the same way every time. If 
there are several cows they must be 
milked in the same order every time. If 
you are in the habit of beginning at one 
end of the line and going through in 
regular order you will notice frequently, 
if the cows are giving a full flow of milk, 
about the time you get done with the 
first one the milk will begin to drop from 
the second one. She is then ready to be 
'milked — expects to be milked. Do not 
disappoint her by going to the other end 
of the line. If you do so, and comeback 
to her after half an hour, you will find 
that she will not ''give down'* as readily» 
and that you will very likely get less and 
poorer milk than if you had milked when 
her turn should have come.. 

You may sing or whistle while milk- 
inf^ if you like, if you do the same every 
time. You may sing different tunes if 
you wish, but sing the same tune to each 
cow every time. If you sing "old hun- 
dred" to the **Yankee doodle" cow, your 
hands, which will be likely to keep time 
with the tune, will have a slower motion* 
your milking will be different, the cow 
not so well pleased and the yield of milk 
poorer. 

Bffeots of. Bxoitement.— Now, I 
know that some of you are saying to 
yourselves that you don't believe a word 
of such stuff, that it is all nonsense. 
Others are saying, "there may be some- 
thing in what has been said, but this is 
getting down too fine." But you all 
know that it is the fine workman in any 
business who makes the most money 
and commands the highest wages; not 
the rough, coarse workman. 

Every one who has been in the habit 
of testing the milk of cows has found an 
unaccountable variation from day to day 
in the per cent, of butter fat in the milk 
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of the same oow, and also that the but- 
ter churned from the milk of a herd of 
oows varies almost daily. In my opinion, 
these otherwise unaccountable varia- 
tions are mainly caused by some worry 
or nervous excitement of the oow& 

Now, this is not a theory that I have 
adopted first and then set to work to 
hunt up facts to prove it afterward. The 
facts came to knowledge ^rat, and I have 
labored patiently to find the cause. I 
believe if great excitement will produce 
very marked effects, less excitement will 
produce similar effects, only in a less de' 
gree, on the principle that if two drinks 
will make a man drunk one drink will 
make him half drunk. 

A few months ago I bought a seven- 
eights Jersey oow of a man who said she 
gave remarkably rich milk. She was 
Uie only oow he had, and was well fed, 
so he had a chance to know. The next 
day after getting her home I tested her. 
It took 23 ]b3. of milk to make a pound 
of butter. Two weeks after, when she 
had become well contented in her new 
home, I tested her again and it took but 
11}^ lbs. of milk to make one of butter. 
There had been but a slight variation in 
the daily quantity of milk. 

Two years ago I had a fine oow that 
become, one day, terribly excited; in 
fact she was in a perfect fieni^. The 



next day it took 40 &>& of her milk (she 
was giving 40 lbs. a day) to make a 
IK)und of butter. Before that and three 
days after that, when she was perfectly 
quiet, it took but 14 lbs. of milk to one 
of butter. These were cows of a highly 
nervous organization. I could give 
many more similar instances, thoufchnot 
all of them so pronounced, but these will 
do. 

Now, these are some of the facts in 
relation to this subject that have come 
under my own observation, and they 
mean something — they mean that the 
man wtid is kind and gentle with his cows 
and careful of their comfort will get, 
well paid for it, and the man who is 
harsh and rough and cruel with his 
cows will find his profits small indeed. 
It is very costly having oows brought 
from pasture on the run with a dog at 
their keels. The angry milker who 
mauls a cow with his stool and raises a 
general excitement in the stable is 
knocking, it may be, a dollar out of the 
owner's pocket with every blow he 
strikes. You may not fully accept this 
ttervous theory, but if what I have said 
will cause any man to think, observe 
and investigate in relation to it, I shall 
be satisfied, for he will learn some things 
by which he may profit immensely. 
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SUCCESSFUL CORN CULTURE. 

By 0. 8TEAHL, Eiver FallB, Wis. 



A National Orop.-Corn is our 
national crop; it is king. Its acreage is 
about 55 per cent, of all the cereals, and 
in qcantity it is four or five times that 
of wheat, averaging over sixteen hun- 
dred millions bushels for eight years 
past, and supposed to foot up to two 
thousand millions this year — - a quan- 
tity so enormous that it would take 
80,000,000 of teams at 50 bushels each, 
before shelling, to draw it, and which, 
on the road in a string, one to every two 
rods, would r^ach 500,000 miles, to the 
moon and back and once around the 
earth. 

Yield.— The yield is much greater per 
acre in the northern States than in the 
southern. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, Kansas and Nebras- 
ka average about 26 bushels per acre, 
usually, while Alabama, Georgia, the 
Virginias and Carolinas, range all the way 
from 11 to 18 bushels. It is not an im- 
portant crop in Europe; the United 
States produces three-fourths of all the 
com in the world. 

OUxnate. — Our climate here in Wis- 
consin, although quite well up north, is 
well suited to producing good crops; 
usually just enough heat and moisture 
to mature middling-sized com in the 
highest degree of perfection. 

Success in Raisingr.— In corn rais- 
ing, success depends largely in getting 
good ready. We must lay plans and cal- 
culate beforehand; we must commence 
away back last year and save the seed 
out of that crop, long before any prep- 
aration of the soil begins— say about the 
first week in September. Just as it be- 



gins to dent, and some of the outer 
husks indicate ripeness, is the best time 
to select, for we want those ears that 
ripen first, other things being to suit us; 
we want good stock, as in animals; we 
want a good breed of corn, to suit the 
climate. It niust be vigorous and hardy, 
rather low and stubbed, with one good 
ear rather low down. Two or more ears 
are a failure; neither one is apt to be 
good. We select the kind of com as to 
character of grain, cob, etc., that suits 
us; deep grained dent corn is my choice. 
I have the yellow deep grained Hack- 
berry and the Powell Illinois white 
corn; the yellow is the earlier and yields 
about as much per acre. It is not quite 
so large but will bear to stand a little 
thicker. 

Saving for Seed. — To ascertain my 
preference, I counted out representative 
ears of both varieties, weighed each, and 
shelled it, weighed cob and shelled 
com, and found but little difference as 
to amount of cob and com — about a half 
pound in a hundred in favor of the yel- 
low; bttt I found a great deal more 
moisture in the white corn than outside 
appearances indicated, fully establishing 
the fact that the yellow is a week or 
more the earlier. 

The seed gathered early is full of 
juice or sap, and must be dried out 
thoroughly, cob and all, before it freezes. 
To do this I tie it in bunches with twine 
or wire, ten or twelve ears together, and 
hang as near the kitchen stove-pipe as 
my wife will let me. If kept a little 
warm, in two or three weeks it will do to 
put away and, if thoroughly dry, freez- 
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ing will not hurt it It may be shelled 
if it suits one best to take care of it in 
that way. It is all ri,<rht now, and we 
oan warrant it, as nothing but down- 
right neglect will thwart its energy; 
next year's orop is there in embyro, snug 
and sure. 

Preparisff the Ground— Plowiner. 
— ^Now, then, we will get the ground in 
order. Either fall or spring plowing will 
do, as it may suit our oonvenienoe. The 
fall plowed land may beoome packed and 
bard by numeious storms; if so, it must 
be mellowed before planting by re-plow- 
ing, the use of the disc or spring tooth 
harrow, or something that will make it 
absolutely mellow, or else it will be 
mere chance if we get a good crop, for 
it is scarcely possible to thoroughly pul- 
verize the soil after the seed is in with- 
out disturbing it. 

Weeds do not seem to start quite so 
quickly and saucily on fall plowing un- 
less re-plowed in the spring. Then look 
out, and hurry up, too, for of all the un- 
welcome guests of the young 
corn the early weed is the 

worst. It seems as if weed 
seeds after lyin<? under ground for six 
months or a year, or it may be several 
years, being turned up to the surface, 
envy their neighbors who have 
had a better chance to 
grow and pester us, and start 
on in two-forty haste to make up for be- 
ing kept under so long. Well, if a 
stich in time saves nine, a lick in a corn - 
field addicted to weeds saves 99 or the 
whole. 

Any of our soils here will bring first- 
rate com. We have quite a variety, too 
—sandy loam and absolute clay often 
on the same quarter section, and the 
wise farmer, in his course of rotation, 
handles one and the other to suit the 
dictates of good judgment. Therefore, 
we cannot write down a rule that 



would suit for the handling of all these 
various soils in their several conditions. 
Some are thin and some are deep. We 
must be careful and not turn up* much 
of the cold sub-soil in plowing, or it 
will injure the crops. Deep loam, por- 
ous away down, will bear deep plowing — 
up to the beam if the team don't object 
— but this land is good for a pretty fair 
orop with half a chance. 

I would plow on my fitrm, whioh is 
betwten real loam and real clay, with 
day sub-soil seven or eight inches, for 
spring work, when the ground is liable 
to be wetish; would be very careful to 
have it dry enough to work well and not 
pack under the horses' feet or against 
the mold-boards, or it will be cloddy, 
and clods give out no nutriment; oon- 
eequently such amount of the soil as 
these clods contain is a dead loss until 
time or storm, or mechanical contriv- 
aDces, dissolve them, which may not 
occur * until late in the snm- 
mer — after it is too late 

to benefit the crop. Therefore, we 
should handle our ground carefully so 
as not to make clods. 

Early planting, is surest, say from the 
5th to the 12th of May. 

Plantdngr. — Having worked diligently 
with plow, harrows, rollers and such im- 
plements as the occasion demands, we 
will mark the ground both ways, es- 
pecially if there is danger of weeds, 
about three feet eight inches, and plant 
with the hand planter, probably four to 
five kernels in a hill, so as to be pretty 
sure of a stand of three stalks, on the 
average. Kemels of corn vary so in size, 
even in the same variety, that it is not 
possible to get a machiiie to do it as 
nicely as counting, but the machine- 
planted, if carefully done, come* up 
more surely and has a firmer foothold. 
At first, to withstand totigh handling in 
case of harrowing, we should try to do 
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the planting in two days or less, so as to 
have an even start all over the piece. 

Harro'wiziff.— As we only left the 
slanting fine-tooth harrow when we had 
to, to mark the ground for the planter, 
we will put the team right to it again 
and go over it once each way, and repeat 
one way in a week or so, or just as the 
corn oomes up. Then it must be harrow- 
ed once or twice more by the time it 
is up four or five inches. After this the 
fine-tooth single cultivator should do the 
work, mnning as close to the com as can 
be without pulling it out, and very shal- 
low, two inches or lees. About four 
times with this cultivator at inter- 
vals of •iffht or ten days will put it up 
to the i>eriodof the taMel beginning to 
make its appearance, when it will- be 
time to cease, and let it take care of it- 
self. Bad weather may prevent the 
carrying out of this plan punctually. 

Stirringr the Soil.— -If the season is 
dry, the oftener we stir the top soil so 
as to keep it loose and porous the more 
moisture it will receive by capillary at- 
traction from the sub-soil and atmosphere 
and thus render more nourishment to 
the crop. We must also stir the ground 
as soon as it will do after every heavy 
rain, to prevent the formation of a crust 
on top. 

I do not believe in cutting and break- 
ing the roots. I think it injures com or 
any plant to out and mutilate its loota, 
•specially in dry, hot wssthsr, so ss to 



make the plant wilt and show signs of 
being crippled. 

When I was a boy this deep stirring of 
the soil was thought to be the thing for 
dry, hot weather, but it looks to me now 
a little akin to cruelty to muti- 
late a plant and make it sick at the time 
when the recuperative resources of na- 
ture are temporarily withheld. I there- 
fore say do your deep work before plant- 
ing. Shallow culture and lots of it is 
safety. 

Smut.— Some think that wet weather 
induces smut, but we read of - frequent 
instances of its prevalence in dry seasons, 
at any rate it does not originate spon- 
taneously but from seed or spores, as 
they are called. These spores are very 
light, even lighter than common dust, 
and thus fioat about in the air and light, 
and grow, retaining all the time, like the 
chinch bug, wonderful vitality. Barn- 
yard manure, where infected fodder has 
been fed out, is a good medium for keep- 
ing the supply up, for even though it be 
eaten it will pass through animals, and 
retain its vitality. The remedy here, now, 
where it has but a slight hold on com 
might be found in going through the 
com before it gets dry and light enough 
to float off in the air, cut it off and 
collect and burn it; this would be prac- 
ticable now, but not very effective with- 
out joint action all around the neighbor- 
hood. This smut is evidently on the 
gain, and may develop into a formid- 
able injury. Let. us bs wars. 
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IMPORTANCE OF SHEEP ON THE FARM. 



By S A. PELTOir, Beedsborg, Wis- 



Ghettlngroutof Sheep.— The census 
of 1885 gives Sauk County 37,680 sheep 
and lambs, or 1 7-10 to a person, at a 
valuation of $1.54 per head. Wisconsin 
has 1,429,137 sheep, or less than one sheep 
to a person, at a valuation of $1.64 per 
head. This surely is not an over-pro- 
duction for the county or State; but, 
nevertheless, there was a general outcry 
all along the line that sheep did not pay. 
The city papers took up the cry, and 
flock after flock was sold in Chicago, and 
the proceeds used to purchase Minneap- 
olis bran and shorts, to fatten pork and 
beef at a far greater loss than was imag- 
ined to have been real in the first trans- 
action. 

The Branch of Farminfir to Pursue. 
—The farmers of Sauk County are en- 
gaged in mixed husbandry, and some 
are so badly mixed that they cannot 
tell which branch pays the best; but, 
judging from the experience of the past, 
that branch which for a term of years 
has yielded a fair profit above the gen- 
eral outlay is the one to hold fast to. 

It is not absolutely necessary for a 
farmer to ai>e the methods of his neigh- 
bors. Location, soil, and liking for the 
occupation should, in a measure, deter- 
mine his drift. No special scientific 
education is an absolute guarantee of 
success in any line of farming. "Where 
there's a will there's a way," "business 
experience is an apt teacher," are max- 
ims that will apply with full force in 
practice. I would not advise any one to 
quit dairying, fattening beef, pork, or 
breeding horses, when one has buildings 
and apparatus necessary to produce the 



requisite results. Occasionally changes 
must be made, but would it not be bet- 
ter to change methods than to change 
the line of farming? 

Sheep on Rou^rh Land.— If a per- 
son has a rough and broken farm, and 
small capital, he can hardly strike a 
better opportunity than to secure a few 
sheep. They will be a nucleus around 
which will gather, under good manage- 
ment, a large flock in a short time; an 
investment that will pay interest at 
shearing time at the rate of 100 per 
cent., and dividends from each lamb, 
besides leaving the pasture lot fertilized 
in the best possible manner for a crop 
of winter wheat 

Mutton the First Consideration.— 

Mutton first and wool second should be 
the aim of every flockm aster. While 
opinions differ as to breed, the farmer 
can illy afford not to heed the fact that 
the market demands that certain condi- 
tions be fulfilled. Feed influences breed 
to a great extent, and care likewise leaves 
its ear-marks unmistakably prominent 
in every flock. 

TardlnfiT-— Many farmers have lost 
the increase of their flock by yarding 
sheep, horses, cattle and hogs together. 
Lambs do not thrive well with hogs, nor 
do sheep come up to the standard of ex- 
pectation when trampled on by horses, 
or hooked by cattle. I would not advise 
any one to turn a flock of sheep and 
lambs into a field in spring and leave 
them there until fall. The ohanoee are 
that none will be found when the owntf 
calls for them. 
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FarminfiT Bequirea Thoufirht.— 
Farming Ib a business that re- 
quires thought and forethought to man- 
age skillfully the many problems that 
constantly arise as to the best methods 
of improving the fertility of our soils, 
and at the same time leave us a fair and 
living profit. It is an important consid- 
eration to keep stock that is best adapt- 
ed to your peculiar conditions. When 
help is scarce, sheep offer opportunities 
to relieve one of a large amount of labor 
that is required in the proper manage- 
ment of the dairy and its kindred associ- 
ations. 

Mixed Husbandry.—Much has been 
said about special farming by the agri- 
cultural press, and by specialists, 
but often they neglect to inform 
the public that their start in business 
was peculiarly favored by various cir- 



cumstance& I believe in mixed hus- 
bandry for the farmers of Sauk County. 
I also believe that the specialist has his 
place, and further, that no one method 
of farming followed for a great length 
of time is sure of the fullest success un- 
less the power behind the throne makes 
it a success. 

The Hand at the Helni.-^heep 
husbandry, like any other industry, must 
have the right hand at the helm to 
make it profitable. One must have a 
liking for it and make it a study. Blood 
will tell, and feed will tell. One person 
may take a fiock of sheep and make them 
pay, while another may lose by the 
operation. The shortest rule in appli- 
cation is to breed well, feed well and 
then sell well. There is profit in so 
doing; there is loss in the reverse. 



CHICKENS FROM SHELL TO QRIDDLE. 

By W. H. &OSE, Bosoobel, Wi& 



Oare of Fowls and Offffa— If we 
depend on raising our own fowls, we 
must first get the eggs, and in order to 
get them we must first provide ourselves 
with the variety of fowls that are best 
adapted to egg production; then care 
for, and feed the proper food to enable 
the fowls to lay the eggs. If it be in 
the winter season, when the fowls are 
shut up all the time, great pains must 
be taken in gathering the eggs before 
they are chilled; also in giving the fowls 
some kind of green food, because eighty 
out of every one hundred eggs will fail 
to hatch when the hens are confined and 
no green food is provided. Right here is 



where a great many living in villages 
fail. Even in the summer season they 
are obliged to shut up their hens to 
keep them out of their neighbors' gar- 
dens, and they either forget or neglect 
to throw them something green each 
day, and the consequences are lousy hens 
and infertile egga 

FeedinfiT the Ohioks.— We find by 
careful study of the subject that the 
egg is composed largely of albumen and 
there is scarcely any albumen in com, 
but a large per cent in wheat. It liea 
just inside the outer skin of the wheat; 
consequently wheat bran is one of the 
best foods to produce eggs. Feed it hot 
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and wet, feed it dry — any way the chicks 
like it best. Oats are good; small, 
shrunken wheat is good and buckwheat 
is splendid. My plan of feeding is this: 
Take boiling water, add a little salt, a lit- 
tle cayenne pepper and a little sulphur; 
then stir in some ground feed, making a 
kind of mash, and add wheat bran until 
the mass will crumble and not be sticky. 
By the time you have stirred this up it 
will not be too hot and will be greatly 
relished. This makes a good breakfast 
and should always be fed early and in 
V-shaped trougha For dinner I scatter 
a little shrunken wheat or screenings 
among the litter (previously provided) 
and let them hunt for it. If it occupies 
their time for three hours all the better. 
Exercise creates warmth and warmth 
means eggs, especially in the winter sea- 
son, and that is when we want them. 
For supper a full feed of corn or wheat 
should be given just before they go to 
roost. 

Make Hone Lay.—Some people sus- 
pose and even claim that if hens lay in 
the winter season they will lay less in 
the summer, or, in other words, that 
they will lay only just so many eggs in a 
year. It is a mistake. The hen is an 
educated being. In her native state she 
laid nine, eleven or thirteen eggs, be- 
came broody, sat ui)on them, hatched 
out a portion of them and then guarded 
the chicks for six months. Now we 
have heos laying 185 eggs in a year and 
rearing a brood of chickens besides. 
True, a hen will lay only a certain num- 
ber of eggs and then become broody, but 
she can easily be broken tip and made to 
commence laying again. Thus by a lit- 
tle study and care she can be made to 
contribute her share toward filling the 
9gg basket three-fourths of the year. Of 
course, she must moult, and no power 
that I know of will induce her to lay any 
eggs during that period. It takes all 



her vitality to produce the new crop of 
feathers. Hens begin to shed their 
feathers early In the fall and don't com- 
plete their plumage until about Decem- 
ber 1st. You will readily see that if a 
hen lays no eggs in the winter, and does 
not begin before the middle of April, 
she has no time to lay her 185 eggs, lay- 
ing usually one egg every other day. 
The fact is the hen is simply an egg 
machine, and if fed the proper food, and 
carefuly c-ared for, she must either lay or 
die. Many of the wild birds lay an even 
number of egg— two, four or six — before 
if unmolested, they will become broody 
and set upon them. If you remove one 
of them, they will lay one more before be- 
ginning their incubation process, showing 
conclusively that all birds may be com- 
pelled to lay more eggs than nature in- 
tended they should. 

Effg8forHatching.--Remove all the 
eggs from the nest everyday. They 
will hatch very well when three weeks 
old. This will prevent their becoming 
broken, or chilled by frost, and the hen 
will think every day she goes to the neat 
that she has just begun to lay her usual 
thirteen to fifteen eggs, and never knows 
when she is through. Eggs intended 
for hatching purposes ahould be kept 
where there is an even temperature and 
turned over every day. They will hatch 
very well when three weeks old. 

HatchinfiT Chioks.— To hatch chicks 
successfully you must have a place to 
set the hens in separate from the flock. 
Have it large enough to accomodate as 
many hens as you wish to set; make the 
nests large and smooth, on or near the 
ground. If possible, set three or four 
hens at a time, giving each hen nine^ 
eleven or thirteen eggs, acccording to 
the size of the hen. When one week has 
elapsed go in the evening armed with an 
egg tester and a lantern; examine every 
egg, throw out the infertile onee and 
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give the fertile ones to one, two or three 
hens, as required to coyer them, and 
supply the others with fresh eggB, Thus 
yoa may hatch with four hens as many 
chicks as you would ordinarily with 
ei^ht. When broody hens are soaroe 
(and that is the case generally in the 
winter), I sometimes compel them to set 
six weeks. Keep the setting hens quiet. 
Arrange so that whenever they come 
off their nests they may find a drink and 
a good square meal handy. If two or 
three oome off at once, and on going back 
should make a mistake and get into the 
wrong pew it will make no difference. 
When they settle down to business they 
will make no mistakes, and then is the 
time you should give them the eggs you 
wish them to hatch. It is always well to 
give them some china or poor eggs to set 
on until all is quiet. It is often the case 
where biddy is too attentive to business, 
and sets on her eggs too long at a time, 
that the eggs are spoiled; or, in other 
words, the embryo chicks are killed. 
Watch her, and if she does not come off 
at least every other day, gently take her 
off long enough for the eggs to cool. If 
any of the ecrgs get broken there is no 
time to lose. Take some milk-warm 
water and wash them carefully, for if 
any of the broken ones should smear the 
good ones, it will effectually close the 
pores and the chicks will die. They 
must breathe the same as any other ani- 
mal From the 19th to the 21st day you 
may expect some of the little chicks to 
break the shells, and if you have 
sprinkled the eggs two or three times in 
the last week with slightly warmed 
water they will break them all the more 
raadily. The better work the little fel- 
low makes in getting out of his prison 
eell the better are his chances for life. 
If he pecks a crease clear around the 
■hell and oomes out spry his chances are 
good, but if he simply pecks a small hole 



in one side of the shell and begins to peep 
until you remove the shell, the chances 
are he won't live a week. Well, better 
dead than ::]ivo, for who evor saw a 
sickly little chicken get well and grow? 
Care of Yoimar Chicks.— When the 
first to hatch are twenty-four hours old 
remove them to some dry place. Take 
one of the hens along and give her all 
she can hover conveniently. The more 
you give her the prouder she will feel. 
Perhaps twenty is about right for an or- 
dinary-sized hen. Place the remainder 
of the eggs under the other hens, and as 
fast as there are enough for a brood take 
them out and so on until they are all 
hatched. Remember always that the 
little chick needs absolutely nothing to 
eat or drink for the first twenty-four 
hours of its life. After this feed very 
sparingly of something light. Perhaps 
the very best thing to feed for the first 
week is hard boiled eggs, chopped fine, 
shell and all, and the infertile ones we 
threw out two weeks ago are just as good 
for this purpose as fresh ones. Bread 
crumbs and crackers soaked in milk are 
also very good for the little chicks: In 
a few days small seeds, shrunken wheat, 
etc., are good. Sour milk, or clabber, as 
we call it, is splendid. In order to give . 
some sulphur, salt, pepper, etc., we pre- 
fer to feed one feed a day of soft food. 
Always have your water boiling that you 
mix the feed with. After the long fast 
of the night, the chick needs something 
that he will not be obliged to wait for the 
gastric juice to moisten, and the gizzard 
to grind, before he can feel the effect of 
it, and for the same reason some whole 
grain is good to feed at night for the or- 
gans to work on. Furnish the hen with 
plenty of whole com while hovering the 
chicks so that she will not be too greedy 
and eat up all the dainties you may 
place before her for her chicks. Shallow 
dishes are best for the little fellows to 
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drink from, and they should be often 
filled with fresh water. While oaring 
for and feeding always keep in mind 
that all that goes to promote size, plum- 
age, bone, sinew and muscle must go 
down the little fellows' throats. Keep 
them growing; much depends on their 
growth. At six weeks' old chicks of 
some of the varieties ' will be large 
enough for broilers, and if it is in March 
they will be worth, in any of the large 
cities, seven ty-tive cents apiece. 

Young growing clicks need good ven- 
tilation. Impure air is destructive in 
more ways than one. They become 
lousy, scaly leg overtakes them, and they 



generally begin to droop and fall behind 
the flock. They huddle close together 
at night and the droppings soon become 
filthy and cause disease. To guard 
against it, keep everything dean. Feed 
in small Y-shaped troughs, and never on 
the ground. Keep "Douglas" mixture 
in their drinking water, and never feed 
more than they will eat up clean. Give 
them a varied diet of anything they 
like, except raw corn meal dough. 

You will readily see by what I have 
written that the poultry business is 
made up of little things, minute in 
themselves but large in the aggregate. 



THE BUSINESS FARMER. 



By J. H. HALE, South Olastonbnry, Conn. 



Figure the Expense. — I start with 
the supposition that every farmer has a 
farm either owned in his own right, 
partially mortgaged, or leased — in fact, 
an investment of capital on which divi- 
dends must be earned and paid, either 
in interest on investment, or borrowed 
capital, or in the payment of rent — before 
he can receive any compensation for his 
labor. The business farmer will, before 
beginning operations on his farm, do 
just as every other business man has to 
do, if he is to make a success of his busi- 
ness, carefully figure how much will be 
required annually to pay this, with cost 
of labor, taxes, wear and tear on imple- 
ments, ordinary repairs, etc., and thus 
ascertain just how much the farm must 
produce in cash returns, before he can 
receive any compensation in the way of 
protit& 



The Crops Best Produced.— Hav- 
ing found this, it becomes his duty to 
know just what can be produced, to the 
best advantage, on his particular farmi 
and what line of work best suits his 
tastes and oircumstanoes; last but not 
least what markets are to be supplied, 
and how he is to reach them. In fact, 
these two last points should be settled 
before purchase or lease of the farm. 
However, if that question is already set- 
tled, he must put time and thought to 
the study of the situation. 

Brain "Work on the Farm.— Dont 
pitch into heavy, hard work with the 
idea that in this way you are to make a 
success of farming. The business farm- 
er, whether his capital be one hundred, 
one thousand or ten thousand dollars, in 
every case, is not so much a worker with 
his hands as with his brain, studying 
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and planning all his operations before 
putting tihem into practice. He has no 
more brain than the rest of us, but gels 
ahead by using his while we unthinking- 
ly dig and delve day after day without 
method, grumbling that **fannin' don't 
pay," and that *^ours is a hard lot." The 
fact is farming is the best and safest 
business of alL Were it not so, the slip- 
shod, nnsystematio methods many of 
us have followed in the past would have 
brought ruin long ago. 

Habits of theBuainessFeknuer.— • 
The business farmer is a successful 
farmer, and always will be, if we are to 
judge the future by the past. He is a 
student, not of books alone, but of good 
agricultural papers; of experiment sta- 
tions and their work; of the 
work of other farmers, success- 
ful and unsuccessful. He is also a 
close student of the markets for the 
purchase of his supplies as well as the 
Bale of his products. He may not be a 
thorough book-kf^per, yet he keeps an 
account with the various fields and 
crops; knows the cost of each product 
of the farm, and is as prompt to drop 
those that do not pay as he is to try 
something new, tl^at his judgment tells 
him promises good returns. In fact he 
is a brain worker rather than a oommon 
field hand. He knows that so far as 
brute strength is concerned, he must 
take off his hat to the old horse or the 
little brown mule, and he gladly does it, 
and oooly rests his brain that he may 
better direct their work, and thus reap 
greater profits from the farm. 

His leisure time in the winter is not 
spent at the village stored or in talking 
politics at the railroad station, or on the 
street corners, but at home planuing for 
future work. 

As soon as the year's operations dose 
in the fall, he is making plans for the 
coming year. Long before spring opens 



he knows just what is to be planted on 
each field; where the seed, labor and 
manure is to come from. Every imple- 
ment is in order, and enough extra re- 
pairs are ready at hand so that no time 
need be wasted during the hurrying 
days of seed time. The business farmer 
has learned tUat his farm is only a sort 
of manufactory, which, to be made 
profitable, must be run to produce that 
which the forges, looms and spindles of 
the soil are best adapted to; and that 
the finished prdduct will depend almost 
wholly upon his starting operations 
promptly on time with a full supply of 
raw material in the shape of seeds, plant 
food and well-directed labor. 

A Standard for Gkx>ds.— W*nen the 
finished product is turned out, he knows 
that he must establish a standard for it 
in the market, and then maintain that 
standard, if he is to hold his customers 
and obtain satisfactory prices. One 
great trouble with us farmers is that we 
lack a standard fort)ur goods. Ask any 
ten farmers to bring you a barrel of No. 
1 apples or potatoes of a specified va- 
riety, and the chances are that you will 
get ten different grades of goods, the as- 
sorting having been made according to 
the judgment or honesty of each. Con- 
sequently "farmers' packings" in any 
line are almost always quoted at lowest 
rates in most markets, and it is often 
risky buying them at any price. 

Paokinfir Gooda — Farmers often get 
the credit of dishonest practices in pack- 
ing and disposing of their goods, when 
no dishonesty was intended, the whole 
trouble coming from ignorance of busi- 
ness methods, and the requirements of 
the markets. It is the business of the 
farmer to know and understand this, 
and then conduct his affi.irs on a busi- 
ness basis. Reward will surely come. 
A business name and reputation is as 
valuable on the farm as in any other 
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profession. I will cite a tew oases in 
point: 

Some time ago I was in a market 
town, and saw a oar-load of apples un- 
loaded, all in second-hand barrels, some 
round and some flat hoops. On the 
heads were stencilled the names of the 
former contents, "crackers, flour" etc. 
of a dozen different brands. On these 
were tacked plain, white cards with the 
name of the variety which each barrel 
contained, written with a pencil, and 
marked No. 1. A few \^ere opened and 
found to be large, bright apples but had 
no uniformity in grading, and they sold at 
from 11.25 to $1.50 per barrel. Another 
car-load from a business farmer was in 
nice new barrels, on the heads of which 
were plainly stencilled the name of the 
grower, with x>o8toffice address, the 
name of the variety, followed by the 
words, warranted extra No. 1, or No. 
2. An examination showed no bet- 
ter fruit than the first lot, but 
instead of being all mixed up and 
marked No. 1, they Vere nicely gradedt 
as indicated by the outside 
marks. The average price obtained 
for the whole car was $1.80 per 
barrel, or an average' of 50o. more than 
the first named lot sold for, or more than 
twenty-five per cent, actual profit to the 
business farmer, who knew enough to 
pack his goods, guarantee them and put 
his name thereto. 

Business Methods in Dairyingr.— 
A friend of mine who is producing milk 
for the wholesale market, from a herd of 
ordinary grade cows, takes the trouble to 
weigh the feed of each animal and the 
milk daily. By a careful study of this 
record he is able to know just how much 
grain ration he oan afford to - feed 
each oow; also just when an 
animal becomes unprofitable, and 
BO dispose of her, replacing by one giving 
better returns. I might as well own up 



that his neighbors call him fussy, bat the 
fact remams that while they are com- 
plaining that there is no profit in making 
milk at present prices, he has a pleas- 
ant, happy home, with all the comforta 
and many of the luxuries of life, is year- 
ly adding to his bank account, and the 
old farm is improved in productive 
capacity, for he is a business man, de- 
voting, as he does, the best thought to 
his special' line of work, and not unthink- 
ingly drifting along, and then grum- 
bling that there are no profits to be ob- 
tained in agricultural pursuits. 

In Fruit Raisingr.— On South Water 
Street, Chicago, some years ago, I saw 
red raspberries selling for twelve cents 
per quart, from A number of different 
growers from Southern Illinois. One 
lot, oarefully branded on the outside, 
the dealer asked sixteen cents for, and 
refused to ppen. **That name," said 
he, pointing to the stencil mark, 'Hs 
a guarantee that they are all right. He 
is a thorough business man. We 
and our customers know they will prove 
to be just as represented." 

Following up this lead, I visited 
the grower at the farm, and found, as I 
expected, a business farmer. He had 
learned that for firm fruit his berries 
must have sunlight and air while grow- 
ing; hence they were not planted as 
thickly as was the custom of his neigh- 
bors. He had also learned that certain 
kinds of plant food effected the texture 
and quality of the fruit, and 
by a lot of plat experiments 
learned what to use and 

what not to use, to give him bright 
colored and solid fruit; also that if the 
fruit was cooled at once when it came 
from the vines, it would keep and ship 
much better than if not so handled. 
These and other questions he had 
jtudied out as a matter of business. Ali 
this had cost him time, money and labor 
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Doubtleas his neighbors though he had 
better be at work instead of fussing so 
much, but he was n business farmer and 
knew he must thoroughly understand 
his business, if he was to make 
a suooesB of it, and the 
twenty-five per oent. extra price 
obtained for his fruit was not good luck, 
but payment for value received in a 
higher standard of quality obtained by 
business methods. 

In Grain Batetng.— Farmer take-it- 
easy thinks ^^ere ain't much money in 
wheat when you can get only about 
tw6lve or fifteen bushels per aore, or in 
com at thirty to forty bushels per acre." 
The business farmer knows he must get 
more than that or be bankrupt in time. 
He will tell you just what it costs to 
produce a bushel of com or wheat, and 
show that we must increase the yield or 
lower the cost of cultivation per aore; 
and as the latter cannot well be done, 
the one and only thing to do is to pro- 
duce more, by a more thorough prepara- 
tion of the soil for planting, and still 
better care for the growing crop. If it is 
possible and profitable to produce 
thirty -five to forty bushels of wheat per 
acre, and seventy-five to one hundred 
bushels of shelled com, we should do so, 
and the business farmer, who is produc- 
ing this class of farm orops, sets about 
doing it — first by cutting down the num- 
ber of acres cultivated to the number 
he can thoroughly attend to, and then 
aiming to obtain the greatest results, or 
know the reason why. 

In Animal Husbandry.— Beef, mut- 
ton and pork are staple crops on many 
farms, yet how many of us know what 
it costs us per pound to produce, and 
if, on the whole, a profit is made in the 
business, whether the profit comes from 
the young growing animal, or from fat- 
tening the more matured one? On this 
point the late Hiram Sibley, of Eoches- 



tep, N. y., a gentleman who made a for- 
tune at farming long before he went 
into other branches ef business, in the 
course of a long chat on the train, told 
me that living in the dairy districts of 
New York he found the farmers so anx- 
ious for the milk product that all calves 
were sold or killed as soon as born, 
and that instead of growing their 
own cows they were continually 
buying new ones at high prices. Being 
a business farmer, he converted his 
whole dairy into a nursery for the rais- 
ing of young calves, and brought them 
up by the hundreds. When a few months 
old, and a car-load was ready, they were 
shipped to his farm in Illinois, where 
feed was cheap, and were then fed and 
cared for in the best possible manner, 
to keep them growing all the time. 
When full grown, they were promptly 
disposed of to make room for other 
younger and growing animals, for, said 
Mr. Sibley, I had learned, after several 
years' careful test, that the only money 
to be made on an animal was in grow- 
ing it. Not a dollar was ever made in 
fattening. Mr. Sibley has been called a 
fortunate man, but I am satisfied that 
had he not been a business farmer, and 
known from the start what was and what 
was not profitable, he could never have 
made the success in life that he did. 

Do Business for Cash.— The busi- 
ness farmer does business on a cash 
basis, well knowing that he cannot af- 
ford to do otherwise. If he has capital 
of his own, so much the better, but be 
he rich or poor he always has cash on 
hand for the purchase of such supplies as 
are required for the proi)er conducting 
of his business, and also to 
be ready to take advantage 
of any good trade which may 
develop in the direct line of his work. 
The poor man who is a business farmer 
knows that the buying of implements. 
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supplies, eta, on credit, means buying at 
the very last moment before being ready 
to use them, and thus being obliged to 
buy such as oan be had in the nearest 
market, and paying the highest retail 
price for them, which, on most farm im 
plements, and many household supplies, 
is from thirty to fifty per cent advance 
on manufacturers' prices. He is there- 
fore as liberal a borrower of money as 
his credit will allow, and the legitimate 
requirements of his farm and home de- 
mand, just as is the enterprising mer- 
chant or manufacturer. He is thus able 
to watch the markets, and, knowing his 
future wants, has ample time to corres- 
pond with headquarters and obtain 
lowest quotations; and then, by buying 
out of season, get "bed-rock" prices 
every time, saving enough to pay the 
interest on his borrowed capital many 
times over. 

A Oase in Point.— Just one case in 
point: A business farmer, a friend of 
mine, who knows that it is to his advan- 
tage to subscribe for and read ten or 
more of our agricultural papers, learned 
kist December that fine ground bone, 
potash, nitrate of soda, and other chem- 
ical manures, that he required for use 
on bis farm in the spring, could be 
bought at very low rates; therefore, 
making out a list of iust what he want- 
ed, he wrote to six or eight importers 
and manufacturers, asking quotations 
on forty tone of goods for imme- 
diate delivery and for "spot cash,'* 
although at the time he had not the 
money to pay for two tons. All the 
dealers were glad to bid low for so large 
a cash order, four months before the 
usual time of making their sales. Gon- 
sequently, he was offered No. L goods 
at extremely low rates, and accepted 
one of the bids, borrowed fourteen hun- 
dred dollars, and, when bill of lading 
was received, paid down the cash. 



The fertilizers were carted at a season 
when his teams had little else to do, 
and thus quite a saving was made. 

Four months later, when ready to use 
the goods, his neighbors, who do not 
practice business methods, were paying 
an average of nine dollars more x>er ton 
for the same goods, and as twdnty-eight 
dollars paid the interest on his borrow- 
ed money capital, he made a- net cash 
saving on that one trade of three hund- 
red and thirty-two dollars— quite a little 
sum of money to be made out of one 
transaction, and yet honestly made by 
applying business methods to the pur- 
chase of farm supplies. 

No nee for Agrents.— The business 
farmer has no use for agents or surplus 
middle-men. He is not induced to buy 
every new thing that turns up, and pay 
a fancy price for it, but is his own agent, 
does his own thinking, and when, in his 
judgment for the better conduct of his 
farm or household operations, he counts 
the cost and estimates whether it will be 
profitable for him to invest or not, 
before he purchases. 

Brains Are at a Prenilum.—In 
fact he is a man who minds his owji 
business rather than to pay some one else 
for doing it for him. He is not averse to 
picking up all the information he can by 
association with others. He is therefore 
a worker and student in the local farm- 
er's club or grange, is never so busy but 
that he can find time to attend insti- 
tutes, Pomona granges, agricultural and 
horticultural meetings of all kinds that 
are within reasonable distance of his 
home. He knows that brains are at a 
premium on the farm, and while con- 
tinually polishing his own by contact 
with others, his boys and girls 
are given the best possible education 
in the home schools, after which he 
will send them to the State 
Uniyersity for a full coarse of scientifio 
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traiaing, if he is able, and if not (if a 
resident of Wisconsin), he will see that 
the boys take advantage of the short 
term course that is oflfered by the Uni- 
versity at Madison. Not bnly the busi- 
ness, but every other farmer having 
boys, should eagerly accept this grand 
opening which has been made whereby 
his boys, even though required to bo 
busy at home through the summer, need 
not be deprived of a classical and scien- 
tific education. There should be three 



or four hundred such students at Madi- 
son every winter, from the farm homes 
of this State. Keep this up year after 
year, and the intelligent, successful bus- 
iness farmer will be the rule, and not 
the exception; farmers will take their 
proper positioa in society, and before 
the world, every farmer will be a busL 
ness farmer, receive a just compensa- 
tion for his labors, or know the reason 
why. 



HOW TO FEED A FARMER. 

By J. BHOBES, Kansasville, Wi& 



The Best Brain Food,-— Observation 
has develoi>ed the fact that the best 
brain food is that which keeps the body 
in the best and healthest condition. 
Body and mind are so linked together 
that an injury to one is usually a dam- 
age to the other, and a benefit to one 
an advantage to the other. 

The Process of Digestion— Is ana- 
logous to combustion. Its chemical 
changes generate heat from the food we 
consume, and supply warmth to the 
body. This heat is so wonderfully regu- 
lated as to remain about the same sum- 
mer and winter, although the climactic 
temperature varied here last year about 
130 degrees. There are some things about 
the generation of animal heat which are 
still a mystery, and must be left to the 
best talent of the land to explain. It 
seems, however, that digestion in some 
way eliminates carbon from the food we 
eat, and this carbon is carried by the 
blood to the lungs and here meets the 
oxygen of the air we breath. They 
unite to form carbonic acid. The union 
12 



of the two elements generate heat just 
as is done in the chemical process called 
fire. 

It is evident, theu, that we do not need 
large quantities of carbonaceous food 
during the heat of summer. Therefore 
the farmer's wife who puts fat pork, 
fried cakes, and corn-bread on the table, 
with the thomometer at 102^ in the 
shade, violates a law of nature, and the 
stomach, the liver, and the hired man 
promptly rise up in rebellion. If the 
great Napoleon lost a battle through 
eating a bad dinner, how much are some 
of our Wisconsin farmers losing annual- 
ly through a succession of poor meals — 
losing physical vigor, and mental 
activity. 

Providing Pood.— The husband who 
provides nothing but a dish-cloth for his 
wife to cook a meal from must not expect 
a royal feast, and if there is a man on the 
face of the earth who has the means to 
provide for his wife healthful, nutritious 
food for culinary purposes, it is the Wis- 
consin fanner. For meat he has poul- 
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try, mutton, veal, beef and pork — all of 
which can be kept fresh during the win- 
ter months, and much of it can be cured 
8o as to be quite palatable during the 
coolest weather of summer. It is cer- 
tainly poor economy for farmers to sell 
meat to butchers at live and six cents 
per pound, and then buy it from the 
grocer the next summer at 15 to 20 cents 
per pound. Farmers must learn to cure 
their own meat. 

Food From the Garden.— But the 
beat, most bountiful, healthful and 
varied supply of food for the farmer's 
table should come from the garden. 
In vegetables, the variety is legion and 
suited to all tastes. The crisp, rich and 
juicy samples growing in the farmer's 
garden one hour and gracing his table 
the next bear no resemblance to the 
wilted, half decayed truck which city 
people have to eat. 

Small Fruits.— Next, look at the list 
of small fruits within our reach. Begin- 
ning with strawberries, they furnish a 
continuous banquet from June to No- 
vember, and include cherries, currants, 
gooseberries, raspberries, blackberries 
and grapes. Without invading women's 



realm, by telling how to cook them, all 
of these could be eaten, when fully ripe, 
with sugar and cream. Being consumed 
at home they can remain on bush and 
vine to distil from earth, air and sun- 
shine, ambrosial nectar which would al- 
most tempt St. Peter back to earth. 
The hard, sour, and immature fruits 
which are picked to ship, no more res- 
emble those properly ripened than raw 
potatoes resemble Saratoga chips. 

Feed the Mind.— In distributing the 
good things of earth to the millions of 
all nations, let the farmer not forget the 
family under his special care, and who are 
depending on him for physical growth. 
Above all let him feed their minds for 
the life struggle which lies before them, 
teaching them their respon- 
sibilities as future heads 
of the families and members 
of that great thinking, conservative 
body of farmers who must in the. future 
even more than the past be the mainstay 
of the nation, upholding society and 
government against the selfish, brutal 
and chaotic schemes of the ignorant, 
irresponsible, floating population of our 
large oitiea. 
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CLOVER FOR FERTILITY AND FEED. 



By CHAS. V. GUY, Eiver FaUg, Wis. 



Bavnsrard Manure the Best.— In the 
St. Croix Valley there are found all varie- 
ties of soil, from sand to clay, mixed often 
with vegetable mold, forming either a 
sandy or clayey loam. Each is adapted to 
the growing of a different class of crops, 
and each requires special treatment to 
increase or support its fertility. As 
barnyard manure contains in due pro- 
portions the essential elements of 
plant food, it is applicable alike to al 
soils — finely rotted as against green 
coarse, strawy manure, for dry, sandy 
land, while the reverse is suitable for 
clayey 8oil& 

Plowinfir Under Green Crops.— 
The ordinary farmer finds, with all his 
care and pains-taking, the supply of 
manure, as obtained from the consump- 
tion of liome-grown crops, quite too 
small to adequately fertilize his fields, 
and his only resort is commercial ferti- 
lizers, or plowing under green crops. The 
former, except gypsum and salt, are 
quite too expensive to repay the cost of 
125 to $60 per ton in any field crop at 
present market prices. This leaves clover 
practically as our only remaining source 
of supply. How shall we apply it? is a 
serious question. The readiest answer 
is, feed it to stock and get a return in 
animal growth, and from two-thirds to 
three-fourths of its value in manure. 
But this requires more capital and labor, 
brains and energy, than the average 
farmer can command. Then let the 
earth act as consumer and feed the 
whole crop at once by turning it under 
with the plow. The results will be in 
proportion to the growth of the crop 
plowed under. 



If the year's growth is too expensive, 
a crop can be taken off at the first blos- 
som and left until the second growth is 
in bloom in the following August, when 
this may be plowed under. A large part 
of the value of the crop for fertilizing is 
in the root. This treatment leaves the 
ground in most excellent condition for 
any kind of crop. Land plaster has a 
very beneficial effect on the growth of 
clover on rather sandy or clayey land. 
An application of from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty pounds per acre 
will increase the crop fifty to one hun- 
dred per cent., and its effects are quite 
noticeable for two or three years after 
sowing It is not claimed that there is 
great manurial value in gypsum, but it 
is claimed, by the highest chemical 
authority, that it acts directly in fixing 
the ammonia, which is an essential plant 
food, in the soil just where the plants 
can use it; while without the chemical 
infiuenoe of the plaster the ammonia 
would be evaporated by heat and lost to 
the soil. 

A Valuable Experiment.— An ex- 
periment is reported where a quantity 
of clover plants was taken from the earth 
in May, about a year after planting, the 
earth being removed by a stream of 
water. The roots were set in sand, or 
crushed rock, from which all plant food 
had been carefully removed, watered 
with distilled water for some two months, 
until the blossoms of the plants matur- 
ed, and then analyzed. It was found 
that the organic elements had increased 
nearly three times and the ammonia near- 
ly doubled. This result was obtained 
from the air and water alone. The ex- 
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periment goes to prove that clover will 
grow on our poorest sandy soils in a wet 
season and, by a system based on the 
result of this experiment, our poorest 
lands may be profitably cultivated. 

Sowingr Clover Seed. — It is claimed 
that a pound of clover seed contains 
nearly two hundred and sixty thousand 
grains. This estimate, I think, by an 
actual count of a weighed quantity, is 
very low. Twenty per cent, may be 
safely added to it. One pound, about a 
pint, gives, on this basis, six or more 
plants per square foot, if evenly dis- 
tributed. This is quite as much as the 
land ordinarily shows one year after seed- 
ing. The practice of most farmers is 
to sow from four to eight quarts per 
acre, mixed with small grain at the time 
of spring seeding. Clover seed covered 
over one inch, it is said, will not ger- 
minate. If this is so, a great loss is sus- 
tained by too deep covering of all seed 
sown by mixing grass seed with small 
grain, and sowing with the ordinary 
drill or seeder. 

Outtingr and Curing— Of cuttin 
and curing clover for winter food there 
are almost as many methods as farmers. 
If the weather is favorable the process 
is very simple. Cut when dry of dew 
or rain, let it wilt, turn with a tedder and 
haul the same day; put in a tight bay or 
silo, keep covered from air and, though 
much discolored, its nutritive proper- 
ties are well preserved. Clover free 
from external moisture will keep in a 
tight barn, if put in very green. A peck 
of salt to a ton of dry hay will tend to 
prevent dust, and makes it palatable to 
all kinds of stock. From a single year's 
experience with clover ensilage, I should 
not recommend building a silo for green 
clover. 

Feeding.— Contrary to general opin- 
ion, I have found clover hay the best 
coarse food I have ever fed. I have fed 



it to all kinds of stock, and prefer it to 
any other hay for horses, except for driv- 
ing horses, it being to relaxing for quick 
driving. But for the work on the farm, 
or even heavy hauling, it has been in- 
tirely satisfactory. A patch of clover 
for growing hogs provides a very cheap 
and nutritious food; but of dry clover 
hay, they will not eat enough to per- 
ceptibly effect their growth. For a pas- 
ture for all kinds of stock, it is of little 
value. Being a biennial, it makes its 
seed the second year and ordinarily 
dies out. Other grasses must be pro- 
vided to take its place, 
and it is beet to plant 
them at the first seeding. Where clover 
winter-killed the winter after sowing, in 
two cases, I have dragged the ground 
and re-seeded in early spring with excel- 
lent results. 

Clover hay, fed with corn ensilage and 
a small ration of wheat bran, has pro- 
duced with me excellent results, as a 
food for dairy cows. In one instance 
I fed clover hay with dry oats to a 
horse badly affected with the heaves, and 
never had him do so well on any other 
feed. 

The Best Forage Plant.— In my ex- 
perience, next to corn, I have found 
clover the best of all our forage plants. 
Its deep running roots obtain their food 
from a lower stratum of soil than most 
other plants, and it will remain green 
and vigorous when many of the grasses, 
and nearly all root orops, 
are more or less injured 

by drouth. It derives a large 
proportion of its nitrogen from the air, 
and thus draws but lightly from the 
fertility of the soil. On our alluvial 
lands, it is quite practical, by a system 
of rotation with com or potatoes, a 
crop of small grain and 

one of clover, the after- 
math being turned under, with one 
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dressing of land plaster, at a cost of 
40 ots. or less per acre, to raise a paying 
crop for an indefinite number of years. 



and not exhaust the soil. This can be 
done with no other plant with which I 
am acquainted. 



MONEY IN SMALL FRUITS. 

By J. H. HALE, Soutli 01a.8tonbiiry, Conn. 



The Value of Money.— My subject 
has a very pleasing sound, for who of 
us, tillers of the soil, does not jump at 
the chance of any honest industry that 
there is "money in?" Not that the gath- 
ering or accumulating ot money is, or 
should be, the chief end of life, yet we 
all know and appreciate its value in se- 
curing for us the comforts and necessi- 
ties of life, and should neglect no hon- 
orable opportunity to obtain enough of 
this world's goods, that our families may 
not be denied these things. 

An Infant Industry.— The subject, 
"Money in Small Fruits," would indicate 
that the planting and cultivating of 
these choice gifts of nature were to be 
carried on for the sale of the products, 
and to this part of the question we will 
now turn our attention. Of course you 
will understand that the term "small 
fruits" applies to strawberries, raspber- 
ries, blackberries, currants, gooseberries, 
etc., and not to small or second-class 
apples, pears, plums, etc. It may well 
be called one of our infant industries, 
for it is within the memory of most of 
the middle-aged men here, that the first 
berries were offered for sale in any of 
our markets. The principal develop- 
ment of the business has all been with- 
in the past twenty years, and it 
is really only within the past ten 
years that all the small towns 
and villages of the country have 



begun to have anything like a fair sup- 
ply, while there are yet hundreds of 
towns and villages that are not one- 
half supplied, and those that appear to 
be well furnished now would use many 
more if better fruit were offered and in a 
more attractive style. So there 
is a chance yet for new be- 
ginners, if they are willing 
to live up to the requirements and de- 
mands of the times. However, before 
attempting the business it is well to 
know that not all cultivators of berries 
have found money in small fruits. In 
fact there have been some very serious 
failures. 

Requirements for Success.— The 
requisites for success are: 

1. A love of fruits for their own sake; 
a pleasure in their culture. 

2. A soil fairly well adapted to them. 

3. Gkx)d local markets, or convenient 
access to railway lines which center in 
market towns, 

4. Extra laborers, near enough at 
hand to be called on, in case of emer- 
gency, in cultivating and gathering the 
fruits promptly and economically when 
ripe. 

Haviug made sure of these things, if 
one is starting in business, care should 
be taken not to plan for planting more 
than can be cared for in the most thor- 
ough manner, or sold to good advantage. 

Strawberries.— Of the various fruits, 
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strawberries will receive first attention, 
as it is from them that the quickest re- 
turns may be expected. Any good com 
or wheat land will produce fine straw- 
berries, but to secure the best results, 
it must be very rich in natural ferbility, 
or made so by the application of manure 
in some form. My own experience has 
been that any soil rich in organic matter, 
or fertilized with stable manure or com- 
mercial fertilizers rich in nitrogenous 
matter produces too much foliage growth 
for the most profitable returns in fruit; 
and my best crops have come from a 
sandy or loamy soil, where commercial 
fertilizers had been used containing a 
large percentage of phosphoric acid and 
potash, but lacking in nitrogen. 

However, as the use of commercial 
fertilizers does not, as yet, enter largely 
into the question of culture in this see- 
tion of the country, it may not be well 
for me to say much on this subject. 

Preparing the Ground.— Land that 
has been in cultivation for a year or two 
previous is best. Plow this as deeply 
as possible early in the spring; then har- 
row it over and over again until a per- 
fect seed-bed is formed. An extra day 
or two spent by a man and team in a 
thorough preparation of the land, will 
usually show itself in ease of cultivation 
later in the season. 

Setting the Plants.— -When the 
ground is thoroughly prepared, with a 
corn-marker, check off rows three feet 
apart, and set the plants from twelve to 
twenty inches apart in the row, accord- 
ing to the vigor of the variety. If pistil- 
late or imperfect flowering varieties 
are used, plant every third row with 
some strong, perfect flowering variety 
that blooms at the same time. Too 
many make the mistake of planting a 
greater number of rows of pistillates be- 
fore adding the perfect bloomers to fer- 
tilize them, and also make the selection 



of yarieties without regard to the time 
of blossoming. 

Oultlvatinff.— Cut off all blossoms 
or fruit stalks as fast as they appear, 
and as soon as growth is well started, be- 
gin the summer cultivation, whioh 
should be kept up once in two or three 
weeks all through the season, until 
weed growth is stopped by freezing in 
the fall. On my own plantations the last 
hoeing is usually done in October. 

The Narrow Row System.— Hav- 
ing been growing berries for market for 
twenty-five years and testing the yari> 
ous systems of hills, narrow rows and 
matted rows, as well as studying results 
obtained by these methods in all tlie 
Northern States, I am satisfied that 
the narrow row system is on the whole 
the most profitable. By this method, 
each of the spring set plants is allowed 
to root a few of its first runneis, 
along near the line of the row, after whioh. 
all the runners are cut off as fast as 
they appear. The advantages of this 
plan are that more of the work of culti- 
vation can be done by horse-power, as in 
hill culture, and yet there are always 
young plants enough to form one con- 
tinuous row, even if a few do get de- 
stroyed in any way. There is abundant 
room for sun-light and air to reach all 
the berries when ripening, which as- 
sures larger, better colored and higher 
fiavored berries than can be grown in 
matted rows; also firmer fruit that 
stands transportation much better, and 
sells for higher prices. . 

There is another advantage in this 
plan. It costs but little to clean out a 
bed of this sort after fruiting, and so 
renew it for another season's crop at lit- 
tle expense, while in matted row culture 
it is seldom profitable to oontinue a bed 
in fruiting more than one year. 

Mulohingr. — When the grouod is 
frozen in the fall, cover the whole field 
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lightly with a muloh of old hay, straw 
cornstalks, or any ooarse material that 
will protaot the plants against the alter- 
nate treezinR and thawing of late winter 
and early spring. This need not 
be removed, but when growing 
time . approaohes pass along the 
rows and partially uncover the crowns 
of the plante, that the new growth may 
push up through it. Thus the m«loh 
can remain to keep the ground moist, 
and the fruit clean during ripening sea- 
son. 

Importanoe of Moisture.— -This 
question of moisture at ripening time 
is a most important one. Many a field 
of strawberries that has received fairly 
(Cood care during the whole year, has 
failcti to produce profitable results, simp- 
ly for the want of sufficient moisture, 
just at the fruiting season. Therefore, 
where it is possible, without too great 
cost, irrigation should be provided, if 
the highest results are to be obtained. 
Where the markets are large enough to 
readily handle, year after year, the pro- 
duct of five or more acres from one farm, 
I am satisfied that an investment of 
from one to two thousand dollars for 
irrigation purposes would pay handsome- 
ly. However, as such an amount of capi- 
tal cannot well be so invested by many 
planters, and cheaper means of obtain- 
ing an abundant supply of water are not 
tobe had except in rare cases, there* 
fore, I urge a thorough preparation of 
the soil for planting, and frequent cul- 
tivation that the plants may root deeply 
and thus be able to withstand drouth, 
which comes so often just when we least 
expect it. 

Gathering and Marketing.— In 
gathering and marketing the crop there 
should be one picker for each thirty or 
forty quarts of the daily product, and a 
superintendent to every fifteen or twenty 
pickers, to assign them their rows and 



inspect their work ffom time to time; 
to see that they keep to their rows and 
do not trample on the vines. Pick the 
fruit clean and grade it aooording to the 
demands of the market to be supplied. 
Upon the thoroughness of this superin- 
tendent's work will depend, in a large 
measure, the success of the business. 

Picking, except for local markets, 
should not begin till the dew is off in 
the morning, and should not be contin- 
ued through the heat of the day. If 
pickers enough can be had to rapidly 
gather the crop, from four o'clock till 
dark is much the best time. 

Paokinfir-— -The packing shed should 
be a cool, airy place, convenient to the 
field, and here all the fruit should be 
brought as fast as gathered. A general 
inspection of the fruit should be given 
by the i)erson in charge, and it should 
^e packed according to its grade, 
each variety by itself. Baskets or 
boxes should be new and clean, 
and made of the whitest wood that it is 
possible to obtain. All should be as 
rounding full as can be conveniently 
packed without injury to the fruit. 
There should be no inferior fruit put in, 
and that in the bottom and middle of 
the package should be just as good, or 
better, than that on top. Having made 
sure of this, these should be carefully 
packed in clean, bright crates or boxes 
of the size required by the markets 
where the fruit is to be sold. It is 
usually good policy to conform to the 
customs of the markets whose trade we 
seek. However, where we find those 
that have not attained a high standard, 
it may be well to humor them to the ex- 
tent of sending second-class fruit in the 
old style, and market our best in the most 
approved packages obtainable. It will 
attract attention to our goods, and win 
favor and custom, especially if we guar- 
antee every package to be as represent- 
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"ed. We can not afford to spend eleven 
months in careful cultivation of our 
fruits, and then accept Inferior prices, 
simply for the want of a little care in the 
details of marketing. 

Haspberries— Red, black and yellow, 
following strawberries as they do, 
should next receive the attention of one 
who is after the '*money in small fruits." 
These require much the same soil as 
strawberries, except that they may be 
grown with profit on land that is far 
richer in nitrogeneous matter. 

Plantingr.— Fall is the best time to 
plant all but the cap varieties. The 
ground should be as thoroughly pre- 
pared as for strawberries. For years I 
have planted in rows, six, seven or eight 
feet apart, according to the vigor of the 
variety, placing the plants two and one- 
half to three feet apart in the row; but 
I am now satisfied that larger,* finer and 
better berries can be grown by planting 
ID check-rows five or six feet apart, giv- 
ing the plants more sunlight and air 
and admitting of more use of the horse 
. and cultivator, thus securing better cul- 
ture at less cost, while the yield of fruit 
is fully as large as from the hedge-rows. 

Cultivation.— Cultivation should be- 
gin early in the season, and be frequent 
and thorough through the summer 
months, so as to stimulate a rapid growth 
early in the season, giving ample time 
for maturity of wood during the fall. 

The new growth should be pinched 
back when fifteen to eighteen inches 
high. This will cause a strong growth 
of lateral branches, which should be al- 
lowed to grow at will, leaving all further 
trimming till early the following spring. 

"Winter Protection.— Few, if any, 
of the best varieties are hardy enough 
to endure the winters of Wisconsin 
without some protection, if you are to 
make sure of a crop annually. It is tnere- 
fore best to lay them down and cover with 



earth at the approach of winter. This 
can be done at a cost of from five to 
eight dollars per acre, and is a cheap 
method of insuring a crop, so far as the 
extreme frost might affect it As soon 
as frost is out, and ground is dry enough 
in the spring, uncover and straighten up 
the plants; thin out and shorten in the 
laterals from eight to fifteen inches, as 
may be required to form a well-balanced 
bush. 

Thorough cultivation may be given up 
to blooming time, after which it is not 
well to stir the soil till after fruiting. 

Gathering and Marketing. — ^The 
gathering and marketing should be on 
the same general plan as for the straw* 
berries, except that pint boxes or« bas- 
kets should be used in place of quarts 
for the most delicate varieties. 

Blackberries— Should next receive 
attention, and as they are generally in- 
clined to make too much wood growth, 
it is well to select land of moderate fer- 
tility. 

The high bush varieties may be plant- 
ed either in spring or fall, the latter 
being the best; planting the same as the 
strongest growing raspberries, while the 
dewberries or trailing blackberries 
should be planted in the spring in rows 
ten feet apart, plants three to four feet 
in the row, and allowed to form a matted 
bed. 

Close pruning and winter protection 
are essential to the highest success in 
blackberry culture, as with raspberries. 

Gooseberries— Currants.— There is 
only a limited sale for gooseberries, but 
for currants the demand is still far 
greater than the supply. 

Soil— Cultivation. —Strong, rich, 
fairly moist soil is best for the latter 
they may be planted at any time after 
their leaves drop in the fall, or very ear- 
ly in the spring, in check-rows, four and 
one-half to five feet apart. The growth 
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is all made the first two months of sum- 
mer. It is therefore essential that the 
cultivation be thorough and liberal early 
in the season, if we wish to stimulate the 
best wood growth. 

Pninlng.— The first two years 
only enough pruning will be 
required to form a broad 
open -headed bush, with bearing wood 
evenly distributed; but in later years a 
pinohing back of all the new growth 
when two or three inches long will tend 
to develop a wonderous formation of 
fruit spurs and buds. 

General Principles.— In a general 
way I have now outlined some of the 
main features of small fruit culture, and 
now lay down a few general priociples 
that m ust be lived up to if you are to 
find the "money in small fruits." 

First.— Thorough culture. 

Second. — ^The best possible shipping 
packages. 

Third. — Honest packing of fruit from 
top to bottom, yet making as fine an ap- 
pearance as possible. 

Varieties a Local Matter.— As to 
the question of varieties, that is a local 
issue which it is best to study out for 
yourself. Study the markets that you 
are to supply, then visit growers in your 
county and State, learn from them what 
are the well-tested and approved varie- 
ties, and make the largest share of your 
plantings of these. 

The world is improving all the time, 
and so are our small fruits; 
yet don't rush head-long into highly- 
praised new varieties. Test them all in 
a small way, and you will surely find 
some that are just suited to your soil 
and market, thus obtaining for yourself 
an advantage not possessed by others. 

Net Profits.— With culture such as I 
recommend, btra wherries should yield 
four thousand quarts per acre, should 
sell in your markets at about eight 



cents per quart — a net profit of one 
hundred and fifty dollars per acre. 

Raspberries should yield about three 
thousand quarts per acre, which, at ten 
cents per quart, will net about the same 
profit as the strawberries. 

Blackberries should give rather more 
quarts than raspberries, but selling 
for less price the profit is not quite as 
great. 

A good product of currants is from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand quarts 
per acre, and the price I suppose here is 
about six or eight cents; but as a field 
of currants may be kept in fruiting for 
an indefinite number of years, it is one 
of the most profitable of all the small 
fruits, as the cost of culture is so much 
less than any of the others. Strawber- 
ries have to be renewed every two or 
three years, raspberries and blackber- 
ries every five or six, for the best re- 
sults. 

The Family Small Fruit Gkurden. 
— To get at bottom facts as to "money 
in small fruits,'* the family garden is 
the place to begin and end, if we are 
looking for greatest results. Every 
farmer should, and will have, when be 
awakens to a full sense of the duty 
he owes to his v;ife and loved ones, 
a family small fruit garden of a half 
acre or more, in proportion to the size of 
his family, and his real interest in their 
welfare, for right here he has a home 
market that will take at high prices 
every day in the week, quarts upon 
quarts of the choicest product of his 
plants. 

Fruit as Diet. — The importance of 
fruit as an article of diet is at last begin- 
ning to be appreciated, and the sooner 
we all understand that every dollar ex- 
pended on the fruit garden will save at 
least two dollars in butchers' and 
doctors' bills, the better. Three times a 
day the whole year round our tables 
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oould and should be supplied with these 
refreshing and health-(;iyiDg fruits of 
our own growing. How much better 
for the boys and girls at school to have 
a dish of fresh berries, a cluster of 
grapes, or a cup of raspberry jam, and 
good nutritious bread and butter for 
their dinner than to have the mother 
slave herself to death from day today in 
preparation of some health-destroying 
compound of grease and spices in the 
shape of loaf -cake, doughnuts, or mince 
pie, to tempt the appetite and destroy 
the stomach, as well as a lot of good 
flour, eggs and butter that might be 
used to give health and strength rather 
than destroy it. I note with pleasure, 
in my travels, that fruit-growers and 
such farmers as have plenty of fruity 
very seldom have pastry of any kind on 
their tables, its place being supplied by 
fruit, either fresh or canned; and since the 
improved methods of canning that have 
been adopted in the past few years, it is 
possible to have fruit at any season of 
the year, approaching in flavor that 
fresh from the vines, red raspberries 
retaining their flavor the best of all. 

The taste for fresh fruit is growing 
fast, and while many of our fannen 



know that they ought to supply it to 
their families, they still fight shy of 
planting, and say they can buy what 
berries they want cheaper than they can 
grow them; yet they will not buy one- 
hundredth part of what their families 
would use if it oould be had for the 
picking. My own family is not a large 
one, yet we manage to dispose of from 
six to ten quarts of strawberries, rasp- 
berries, currants, and blackberries, per 
day through June, July, and August, 
and the next three months we worry 
along on peaches, pears, and the product 
of 116 grape vines. 

A friend of mine having a half acre 
city lot, bought hie fertilizers, hired the 
land pl6wed, and planted thereon, twenty- 
six dollars worth of plants, kept an ac- 
count of all money paid out for labor 
for five years, and charged the family, at 
market rates, for all fruit consumed. 
He told me that this half acre paid him 
a profit of one hundred and sixty dollars 
annually. Such a half acre should be 
on every farm. Your wife and other 
loved ones will appreciate it, and you 
shall see that there is health and happi- 
ness as well m money in small fruits. 
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BREEDINQ AND FEEDING SHORTHORNS. 



By P. WAXm, Kanager of W. H. JaooW Prtminm H«rd of Shorthoma, 

Madison, Wk. 



Selection of Oowa—I would advise 
you, in making your selection of oows, to 
establish the foundation for a herd of 
Shorthorn cattle, to first make up your 
mind as to the kind of an animal you 
want; to inform yourself somewhat on 
pedigree; then go to what you consider 
an honest and reliable breeder. Herds 
of Shorthorns are so numerous that you 
should have very little trouble in find- 
ing one containing such animals as you 
would desire to buy. Then, if you wish 
to select a cow for beef principally, I 
would select a low-down, short-legged 
animal, a good mellow handler. Never 
mind what color, whether red, white or 
roan. If you wish a good milking cow, 
you would, of course, be sure to go to a 
herd that had been handled with a view 
to the development of the milking quali- 
ties. A great deal depends on the man- 
agement of a herd as to whether they 
are good milkers or not. I think a man 
can develop that quality in the Short- 
horn cow to a wonderful extent, by pay- 
ing prox>er attention to the feeding and 
milking. 

About Padigree.— I would ad- 
vise you not to be too particular about 
getting a so-called fashionable pedigree. 
Some one who, perhaps, does not know 
half as much about cattle as you do 
may say that they have an out 
or unfashionable cross in them, tracing 
back to the importation of 1817, over 70 
years ago. You would naturally think 
it bred out before now, even if their 
breeding were not kept track of prior to 
that data, aa it ahould have been. Nor 



would I advise yon to look too much to 
individual merit, aa sometimea you wUl 
get a very good animal of great individ- 
ual merit which will still be a very un- 
satisfactory breeder. For myself I 
would much rather have an animal with 
a good long pedigree, known to have 
come from a family of good milkers and 
great beef producers than one of extra- 
ordinary individual merit which I do 
not know came from a long line of great 
ancestors. 

Be careful to buy cows standing square- 
ly on their legs, wide between the fora 
legs, thick through the heart, with good 
crops, strong loins, broad hips — good 
mellow handlers. Observe these points, 
and, my word for it, you will have cows 
that will take on flesh rapidly, and prove 
good breeders, if judiciously bred. 

The Head of the Herd.— After hav- 
ing bought the number of cows you 
wish to start with, select and buy a sire 
to head your herd. A great deal now 
depends on the kind and quality of cows 
you have bought. If they stand a little 
too high on their legs, be sure and buy 
a sire that is short on his legs. If they 
are not very good in fore quarters, get a 
sire that is well developed in front. If 
your cows are a little defective in hind 
quarters, be sure and get a sire that is 
well developed in this respect. Do not 
fail to get one with a good masculine 
head, as he will surely make the most 
impressive breeder. Did you ever notice, 
in your feeding lot, a steer with a long, 
fine head and really premium in looks? 
If so, was he a good feeder? Never. 
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You must jjet the short, thick head, 
with good strong jaws with the ability 
to crush an ear of com, to be a good 
feeder; and you can never get such un- 
less your sire has a good, strong mascu- 
line head on him. Be careful to get an 
animal with a good loose hide — a mellow 
handler — as that will tell you whether 
he is a good feeder or not. 

Never forget in purchasing that your 
bull is half your herd, if not more, as 
every calf you raise from him, if an 
impressive breeder, will, in all probabil- 
ity, take more after him than the dam. 
Do not buy some overfed brute that has 
been kept in the stable and pampered 
from birth, but one that has been well 
fed and exercised. Do not be too par- 
ticular about his color. You might, 
with good grace, be a little particular 
about your sire'S pedigree, as it is much 
easier to breed on a good cross than 
breed out a bad one. 

Proper Age to Breed Oowfl.-~The 
proper age to breed your cows is at or 
about 24 months old, never allowing 
but one service. Then the cow should 
be tied up, or put in a box stall, and 
kept by herself for at least twelve hours 
after breeding. If cows are in good 
flesh and on grass, I would give no 
rations or grain until, perhaps, two 
months before calving, when I would 
feed a small ration of ground oats and 
wheat bran. Ten days before calving I 
would give a little oat meal, and, if in 
winter, I would add a little corn meal 
and roots, with hay, always being care- 
ful to allow plenty of exercise. After 
calving, I would feed very carefully, be- 
ing particular to keep udder well milk- 
ed out; after ten days I would increase 
her feed, always feeding plenty of roots 
in winter, as there is nothing our cows 
seem so anxious to get as their feed of 
Sw^ede turnips once a day. 

A cow, if in good flesh and health, will 



usually come in heat four or five weeks 

after calving, when, it I were in shape 

to take care of her at calving time, 1 

would breed her again. We like our 

calves to come in the fall, as we can 

take better care of our cows and calves 

in the winter than in the summer, and 

as it makes the bull calves about fifteen 

months old in a year from the next 

spring, when they meet with ready sales. 

Care of the Oalf.— The calf should 

be allowed to suck as often as it wishes, 

for the first ten days, and kept away 

from the cow after that, except to allow 

it to suck three times a day, at regular 

intervals of time. I would let it suck 

three times a day until three months 

old, when I would allow it with the cow 

only twice a day, and at the age of six 

months would wean it. Always have 

plenty of water where the calf can get 

to it, as it is very fond of a little water, 

especially after sucking. When your 

calf is about four weeks old, you should 

place a box with some ground corn and 

oats, a little wheat bran and some sliced 

roots, where he can get to it; he sood 

learns to eat it. If in winter, you should 

keep hay where he can get to it all the 

time. After they are three months old, 

I never have seen calves do better than 

they will on shelled corn and oats, wheat 

bran and sliced roots, always feeding 

two-thirds oats and one-third corn. 

There is nothing more essential in suc- 
cessful feeding than regularity. If 
Shorthorn calves are fed regularly, and 
as I have described, you will have no 
trouble in putting one hundred pounds 
a month on them. After they arrive at 
the age of 12 months, I believe all grain 
rations should be ground and fed. In 
summer I do not believe in feeding much 
grain. Calves should, of course be fed, 
as they must be kept growing from 
birth, and never allowed to lose their 
calf fat. Taking the w^hole 'year, I 
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would, perhaps, feed stronger than some 
men, as I thoroughly believe there have 
been hundreds of Shorthorn cattle 
spoiled by not feeding enough to every 
one that has been hurt by feeding too 
much. 

Sliorthoms as Improvers.— The 
Shorthorn sire as an improver of all 
other beef breeds, as well as the native 
or scrub, has no equal. Some of the oth- 
er beef breeds make a remarkably good 
first cross, but afterwards the im- 
provement is less marked than in the 
Shorthorn. Take a Hereford sire and 
cross on the native or scrub cow, and 
your first produce will, most likely, be a 
white-faced calf. Then take the. cow 
calf and, when at the proper age, breed 
her to a purebred Hereford, and the pro- 
duce is more likely to be a speckled or 
roan that it is to have a white face. 
For several years of my life I was con- 
nected with a ranchman who was the 
owner of ten thousand cattle, and I 
thoroughly believe one of the best in- 
formed men on breeding I have ever met 
— a man who had experimented and 
carefully studied, and amassed a fortune 
of nearly one million dollars and has it 
yet. He tried nearly all the beef breeds 
and finally discarded all but the Short- 
horn. I have known him to take bulls 
worth to sell four hundred dollars each 
and turn them out on the ranch to breed 
bis cows to, but he was careful to take 
them up when breeding season was over 
and feed and care for them until time 
to turn out again. He always claimed 
that where his cattle were located 
(Wyoming), they were better rustlers 
and made more improvement than any 
other breed, not only in the first cross 
but in each cross afterwards. 

As Mothers.— The Shorthorn cow 
makes one of the finest of mothers, always 
ready to protect her calf, although 
so mild and apparently intelligent 



when properly liandled. I have 
heard that there are Shorthorn cows 
that will not give milk enough to 
raise their own calves, but in an ex- 
perience of over twenty years I have 
never seen one of that kind. We have 
at present a pure bred cow only 3 years 
old, and weighing over 1900 cwt., and 
has had her second calf, that is giving 
twenty quarts of milk a day. She is 
not fed high, or in a way to make her 
give much milk. She was one of our 
show heifers for two years. In fact, I 
have seen hundreds of Shorthorn cows, 
and pure bred ones, too, that would 
give two 12-quart pailfuls a day when 
in full flow of milk. If a farmer can 
raise that kind of a cow, one that is a 
good milker, and when he is through 
breeding her he can turn her off for 
beef, at a great weight, what more does 
he want? I think he should feel satis- 
fied with her. 

"Why Use Scrub Sires?— Does it 
not seem strange that there are not 
more pure bred sires UBed? They are 
certainly cheap and plentiful enough. 
It is either ignorance or indifference 
that makes men use a scrub sire of any 
kind or breed of stock. They will not 
pay the small amount asked by the pub- 
lishers of agricultural and live stock 
papeis to read and inform themselves, 
and have no ambition to learn, believing 
in their own narrow minds that they 
know it all now. So they continue in the 
old ruts. Scrubs are good enough for 
them; they are scrub men. 

Buy Some Good Cattle.- A short 
time ago we concluded to have more 
stock to eat up our surplus feed, rather 
than sell it off the farm, as we need all 
the manure we can get. Not knowing 
where we could get three or four car- 
loads of high-grade steers in Wisconsin, 
we concluded to go to Chicago. We 
went into the Exchange building, to the 
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office of our oommiBsion man, and made 
our wants known. "Well,'* he said, 
"of course you want well bred ones? 
You will see very few coming from 
Wisconsin." It was really surprising to 
see the small number of good cattle 
there were among the twelve thous- 
and on sale that day. Any farm- 
er who will go to Chicago and see the 
difference in price between well bred 
steers and scrubs or natives and not go 
home and sell the scrubs and buy some 
good cattle, does not deserve to ever be 
able to own any. I would like to know 



what better investment any farmer can 
make than to buy a Shorthorn oowor 
two, give a growing up son, and then ad- 
vise with him as to the proper manner 
of breeding for improvement. Buy 
books to read about pure bred stock; take 
all the agricultural and live stock papers 
within reach, for him to read. How 
much better he would be employed 
than in reading a novel, or hanging 
around the village store, and how much 
better you would feel to see the mind 
of your boy trained in that direotioo. 
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ADVANCES OF THE PAST TWO YEARS. 

Id our first Bulletin attention was directed to the lact that the University of Wis- 
consin had grown faster than the people's knowledge of it, and that a true university 
of the higher order was developing in our midst more rapidly than had been realized. 
The growth of the past year has given added truth to this since it has been excep- 
tional not only in the increase of students and in the enlargement of the facilities for 
instruction, but also in the introduction of new and important features. 

The increase in the number of students was fully twenty percent., and these were 
distributed through the several departments in such a way as to show a well-balanced 
growth, and not an exaggerated development in some special line. 

The completion of Science Hall — probably the finest building of its kind in this 

• -country — has added very greatly to the accommodations afforded for scientific work, and, 
by relieving the crowded condition of other buildings, has benefited nearly all depart- 
ments. The purchase of large quantities of the very best modern apparatus and the ad- 
dition of choice collections in the departments of [metallurgy, mineralogy, geology, zoology, 
etc., together with a careful selection of laboratory manuals, of technical and scientific treatises, 
and of documents adapted to the work of the newly established seminars, have greatly in- 
creased the facilities for advanced instruction according to the best modem methods. 

There have been added to the ten regular courses of study previously offered, three 
additional ones, namely, a special coarse in science antecedent to the study of medicine; a 
civic-historical coarse — or rather group of courses — antecedent to the study of law and 
journalism, and a group of special courses for Normal School graduates. 

There ha^been introduced the German seminar system of work, which is intended to 
vitalize and extend the range of study, and to develop the spirit of original investigation in 
the historical, linguistic, literary, mathematical and other departments. This system has 
proved its superior efficiency in Germany, and has been introduced in a few of the fore- 
most institutions in this country. It is believed that it will greatly stimulate and broaden 
the work in the literary departments, very much as laboratory methods and original research 
have done in the scientific departments. 

There have been established eight University fellowships, and a ninth lias been en- 
dowed by the liberality of the Hon. John Johnston, of Milwaukee. These fellowships are 
not to be mistaken for the ordinary under-graduate scholarships, as they are liable to be, 

• since this is the first institution in the interior to establish them. They are open only to 
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graduates from th:: regular courses, and provide for an extension of work at the University 
for two additional years. They will have the practical effect of elevating the range of the 
University courses to that extent. It is putting an added story on the intellectual edifice. 
The work will be 6f a higher order in kind as well as in subject, and will embrace orig- 
inal independent research. 

There has been an enlargement of the facilities for independent and original inquiry 
in various lines, and this important phase of modern education has been industriously fos- 
tered. Notable additions to the equipment for such work have been made in astronomy and 
bacteriology, but the most important have been in the line of agricultural investigation. 
The equipment of the Experiment Station has been greatly increased. South Hall, which 
had been previously occupied in part by the agricultural department, has been wholly as- 
signed to it, and has been, in large part, overhauled and refitted, and now furnishes very 
commodious 'apartments for it. The laboratory facilities have been fully doubled. New 
apparatus and a large invoice of important foreign works have been purchased. 

A chair of agricultural physics, the first of its kind in this country, has been established, 
and work in this important department has been inaugurated. The professor occupying this 
chair will not only engage in original investigation, but will devote special attention to the 
development of the educational functions of the department, and will give instruction to ag- 
ricultural students in the physical principles involved in farming operations. 

That the growth of the institution is not tending unduly toward the professions and 
sciences is shown by the development during the year of courses in four additional lan- 
guages as well as by the introduction of the seminar system and the post-graduate courses 
above alluded to. 

Of like import is the establishment of a chair of experimental and comparative psychol- 
ogy — one of the very few in existence— -> through which an eflbrt will be made to place the 
supremely important department of mental science in the foremost rank, and to introduce 
into this field, which has heretofore been so largely occupied with philosophy and specula- 
tion, the solid elements of experimentally determined science. 

Some important changes have been made in the previously established courses, giving 
them greater elasticity and affording facilities for consecutive thoroughgoing study in se- 
lected lines. There has also been an enlargement of the number of elective studied, so that 
it is now possible for a student to modify any of the courses to suit his own mental charac- 
teristics and preferences to a very important extent By taking advantage of elective studies 
there are really open to students an almost indefinite number of courses. 

There has been an extension of the system of degrees corresponding to the extension of 
the University work, and the instructional force has been strengthened. 

Some new regulations have been adopted regarding admission to the University, in- 
cluding a system of special local examinations. The standard of admission to the regidar 
college classes, while not changed nominally, has in reality been raised* 

13 a93) 
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THE LONG COURSE IN AGRICULTURE.— For some years past the University 
lias offered an extended course in agricultural science, embracing, also, long courses in the 
closely related sciences. If the opportunities thus afforded had been embraced and indus- 
triously followed up, it would have proved a most wise choice to a score or more of talented 
young formers' sons. There is just now, probably, a greater demand for thoroughly edu- 
cated talent in agricultuiiil science than in any other branch of learning. The rapid de- 
velopment of agricultural experiment stations throughout the country creates an exceptional 
call for ability and skill in that line, and if a few dozen Wisconsin boys who.had the native 
talent had embraced the opportunity, they might now be putting shekels in their pockets 
and doing the world good and their State honor, at the same time. This course has been 
reconstructed during the past year, and is now offered with increased and constantly increas- 
ing facilities. How long shall it wait for due appreciation ? 

THE SHORT COURSE IN AGRICULTURE — To meet an entirely different edu- 
cational need, a Short Course in Agriculture is offered, designed to give, in the briefest time 
and at the smallest expense, the most available agricultural information. A special state- 
ment respecting the course may be found elsewhere in this bulletin. 

POPULAR EDUCATION — But the University is not content to simply rehearse 
old agricultural doctrines. Its chief effort is to develop new agricultural science and to 
disseminate it. This it endeavors to do in the most direct and practical way; first, by care- 
ful experiments and exact analyses to determine the precise truth, and secondly, by convey- 
ing this directly to the farmers by publications and by Farmers' Institutes, so that the 
farmers tkemsehes are coming into direct relationship to the University. It might be too 
much to say that they are becoming non-resident students of the University, but it may at 
least be said that they receive information and instruction directly from it. The work of the 
Experiment Station is best shown by its fruits, and the most of those who read this will, doubt- 
less, ako read its reports and know for themselves. As to the work of the Farmers' Institutes 
this Bulletin is a witness. In many respects the Farmers' Institutes constitute the most im- 
portant educational movement of the past decade. That which is taught in them is practi- 
cal, stimulating, vitalizing, and is probably productive of more thought, observation, in- 
quiry, experimentation and reflection than an equal amount of instruction in any regular 
educational institution; and, while the amount is limited, the very large numbers in attend- 
ance make the total result very great. An institution which directly reaches 50,000 inter- 
ested truth-seekers is something phenomenal. 

LAW COURSE. — The location of the Law Department gives it exceptional advan- 
tages. Provided with rooms in the capitol, it is right in the midst of courts, legislative 
halls and executive offices, right among law-makers, lawyers and judges. Besides its own 
library the state law library (20,000 vols.), and the great historical library (116,000 vols.), 
are immedilately at hand. Under these conditions the Law Department has had a rapid 
growth and is attaining a wide reputation. 
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Tlfe CIVIL ENQINEERINQ COURSE. A fnU four years' course, embracing 
practical field-work, is offered and shorter special courses are permitted. The facilities are 
of the first order and are continually being improved* 

THE MECHANICAL ENGINEERING XOURSE.— The University endearors to 
meet the growing demand for mechanical knowledge and skill of the higher order, both 
theoretica] and practical, by furnishing a full four years' course in mechasical science, em- 
bracing extended courses in drawing, shop practice and practical testing. It has been 
found difficult to enlarge the facilities for shop practice fast enough to meet the demand for 
this popular element of modem education coming, as it does, from students in all the 
courses. 

THE MINING ENGINEERING AND THE METALLURGY COURSES.— A four 
years' course is ofiered in mining engineering and also in metallurgy and assaying. These 
courses have sufiered for want of facilities since the burning of old Science Hall, but the 
new buildings more than compensate for this, and a growth in these departments commen- 
surate witli the recent development of mining interests is anticipated. 

THE PHARMACY COURSE. — An excellent course in Pharmacy, embracing practi- 
cal laboratory work, is presented and is well patronized. 
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THE ANCIENT CLASSICAL COURSE.— This course has demonstrated its merits 
through the experience of tKe ages and has so many tvarm friends and stalwart advocates 
that it needs no commendation here. It is a course in which Greek, Latin and mathematics 
form the diief agents of culture. 

THE MODERN CLASSICAL COURSE— In this, German, French and other mod- 
em languages are substituted for Greek, and thereby the gates are open to the intellectual 
treasures stored in the European languages, and the means of intercourse with the great 
peoples of the Continent afforded. 

THE ENGLISH COURSE.— This is a comparatively new course, in which, while for- 
eign and ancient liTnguages are offered, the chief emphasis is laid upon our own tongue, the 
richness and disciplinary powers of which are often overlooked in our admiration of other 
great languages. 

In all these courses mathematics holds a high place, and considerable attention is given 
to the various physical sciences. Through the electives offered the ratio of these may be 
largely increased. 

THECENERAL SCIENCE COURSE.— In this the leading place is taken by the 
natural sciences, embracing chemistry, natural philosophy, physiology, biology, zoology, 
botany, astronomy, mineralogy, geology and kindred branches, the value of which needs no 
advocacy in these days of extraordinary utilization of science. With these are also offered 
extended courses in higher mathematics and the modern languages, especially German and 
French. 
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Tlie foregoing arc general culture courbcs intended to give a broad and libeAl educa- 
tion while differing somewhat in their chief tendencies. All afford a wide range of study, 
rich in knowledge and discipline. The three following courses have been introduced dur- 
ing the past year with a view to adapting this general culture to professional courses in 
medicine, law, journalism and teaching: 

THC PRE-MEDICAL COURSE — In response to a request from Ihe Wisconsin 
State Medical Society, the University offers a special course in science adapted to those 
comtemplating the study of medicine and surgery. It embraces long thorough courses in 
chemistiy, physics, anatomy, histology, zoology, botany and kindred branches, which are 
intended to give a broad and solid foundation for the professional medical course, while at 
the same time they give a due measure of collegiate culture. 

THE PRE-LEGAL AND PRE- JOURNALISTIC COURSES — For the ac- 

commodation of those contemplating the study of law or journalism, extended courses in 
civil polity, economics and historical science, together with literary and philosophical branch- 
es, have been arranged so as to constitute ihe work of the Junior and Senior years of the 
collegiate course. Students are thus enabled to profit by an adaptation of their college 
course to their future work without essential deviation from the general purposes of col- 
legiate training. 

SPECIAL COURSES FOR NORMAL SCHOOL GRADUATES.— To afford gnidu- 
ates of the State Normal Schools facilities for extending their studies advantageously, and 
at the same time to attain a recognized standing leading to a degree, without loss of time 
or inconvenience arising from the want of adjustment of their previous studies to the stand- 
ard college courses, special courses have been adopted by the University by which two ad- 
ditional years of successful study will enable graduates from the advanced Normal courses 
to graduate from the University with a degree. 

GENERAL FACILITIES.— The Faculty embraces upwards of fifty instructors. The 
laboratories are new, extensive and well equipped, embradng the chemical, physical, metal- 
lurgical, mineralogical, geological, zoological, botanical, dvH and mechanical engineering, 
agricultural and pharmaceutical laboratories. Seminars for advanced study in history, lan- 
guage, literature, mathematics, and other branches are being developed. 

The libraries accessible to students embrace that of the University, 16,000 volumes; of 
the State Historical Society, 123,000 volumes; of the State Law Department, 20,000 volumes; 
of the City, 9,000 volumes, besides special professional and technical libraries, thus afford- 
in g very exceptional opportunities for reading and special research. 
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Western Stockman and Cultivator 818 
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LETTER OF TEANSMITTAIi. 



HoH. Gxo. Ratmeb, 

President of Board of Regents, University of Wisconsin: 

Sib: — I haye the honor herewith of presentinpf to you Bulletin No. i, Wisoonmn 
Farmers' Institutes. The Agricultural Institutes conducted under the auspices of 
our State University speak for themselves in this volume. They speak for the 
growing interest which the farmers themselves are taking in those things, which 
will elevate the standard of Wisconsin Agriculture to its true place among the 
enterprises of • our people, and give to the labor of the farm the standard 
of rank to which it is entitled in the world's battle of labor and enterprise. 

That this is true is seen in the fact that the gems of practical thought with 
which this volume abounds, are emanations from -those who have forged their 
ideas upon the anvil of their own experience, and have voiced them in expression 
born of an enthusiasm worthy of their calling, and worthy of an imperishable 
keeping. 

This volume is peculiarly the product of the farmers of Wisconsin — and as 
such I am pleased to present it to you, that it may be sent out on its mission 
work. Respectfully yours, 

W. H. MOERISON, auj^t. 

Madisam, Wu., July 9, 189fk 
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COLLEGES. 

Oollfiee of Letters and Science, 

Oollege of Agriculture, 

College of Meohanics and Engineering, 
College of Law, 

Sohool of Pharmaof • 

COURSES. 

Long Agricultural Course, 

Short Agricultural Course, 

Mechanical Engineering Course, 

Civil Engineering Course, 

Mining and Metallurgical Engineering Oonrsea, 
Railroad Engineering Course, 

Electrical Engineering Course, 

Law Course, 

Pharmacy Course, 

Ancient Classical Course, 

Modern Classical Coursei. 
Ooneral Science Coarse, 

English Course, 

Civic-Historical Course, antecedent to Law and Journalism, 

Special Science Course, antecedent to Medicine, 

Special Courses for Normal School Qraduates, 

BRANCHES OF STUDY. 

The University presents a very wide range of study, embracing one hundred 
and seventy-tbree subjects of study, known as sub-courses. Something of the 
extent and variety of these may be indicated by the following synopsis: Eleven 
languages are taught, viz.: Qreek, Latin, Sanscrit, Hebrew, Grerman, Norse, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Anglo Saxon and English. In Mathematics there are 
twenty-one special courses. Under the Sciences there are a variety of courses in 
each of the following: Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Mineraloinr, 
S&oology, Botany, Bacteriology. In History there are nine courses; in Civios eighty 
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in Mental Science there are twelve, embracing Psychology, Ethics, Aesthetics and 
Loffic. There are six courses in Pedagogics, and courses in Military Drilly. 
Hygiene, Sanitation and Musia 

In Meohanios cuid ESn^neerlnff: — Elementary Mechanics, Mechanics of Ma- 
terial, Mechanics of Machinery, Theory of Construction, Thermodynam- 
ics, Elementary Surveying, Railroad and Topographic Surveying, Qeodeey, 
Sanitary, Hydraulic, Railroad, Electrical, Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineering, Steam Engine, Hydraulic Motors, Hoisting Machinery, 
Theory and Ck)nstructioii of Locomotives, Railway Liocomotives, Railway 
liocation. Railway Equipment, Construction and Maintenance of Way,, 
Railroad Field Work. 

In Sneotrioity : — Electrical Testing, Electrical Plants, Electrical Construction and 
various forms of drawing are given; also, shop work in wood, iron, brass, 
both hand work and machine work, machine designing, construction and 
testing machines. 

In Affrloulture: — Various courses are given in agriculture: Animal Husbandry, 
Favm Management, Agricultural Chemistry, Veterinary Sciences, Agri-^ 
cultural Physics, Jlorticulture and Economic Entomology, eta 

In Law:— Courses in Equity, Jurisprudence, Real Property, Constitutional Law,. 
Wills, Contracts, Torts, Practice and Pleading, Law of Evidence, Corpo^ 
rations. Domestic Relations, Admirality, Insurance, Estoppel, Partnership,. 
Taxation, Criminal Laws, Common Carriers, Medical Jurisprudence, etc. 

In Pharmacy:— Courses in Practical Pharmacy, Pharmaceutical Chemistry,. 
Materia Medics, Pharmaceutical Botany, and Practical Laboratory^ 
Work. 

General Facilities: — The Faculty embraces upwards of sixty instructors. The^ 
laboratories are new, extensive and well equipped, embracing the Chemi- 
cal. Physical, Metallurgical, Mineralogical, G^logical, Zoological, Botan^ 
ical. Civil and Mechanical Engineering, Agricultural and Pharmaceutical 
Laboratories. Seminars for advanced study in History, Language,. 
Literature, Mathematics, and other branches are being developed. 

The libraries accessible to students embrace that of the University,. 
23,000 volumes; of the State Historical Society, 138,000 volumes; of the 
State Law Department, 23,000 volumes; of the City, 11,000 volumes, 
besides special professional and technical libraries, making in all more 
than 200,000 volumes, thus affording very exceptional opportunities for 
reading and special research. 
For further information send for a catalogue, or address the President or the 

bead at the department concerning which information la desired. 
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SHORT COURSE IN AGRICULTURE. 

The University of WisooDsin ofiFers young men two courses of instruction io 
agriculture; first, a Short Course to accommodate those young men who desire to 
-gain a better knowledge of the science of agriculture, but who can give but a 
limited time to preparation; and, second, a long course designed to meet the 
needs of all young men desiring the liberal and^scientific training essential to the 
best life on the farm, and to thgee who desire to become speoialiats in soma 
department of agricultural science. 

THE SHORT COURSE. 

Sixty lectures, mainly devoted to Feeding and Breedii4r» by Prof. W. A. Henry. 

Sixty lectures on the Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, by Dr. S. M. Bab- 
cock. 

Sixty lectures in Horticulture and Economic Entomology, supplemented with 
laboratory work, by Prof. K. S. GoflP. 

Sixty lectures and laboratory exercises on Agricultural Physics and the Physical 
Features, Climate and Meteorology of Wisconsin and the United States, by 
Prof. F. H. King. 

Thirty-six lectures on the Anatomy of Domestic Animals, by Prof. V. T. Atkin- 
son, State Veterinarian. 

A. course of 120 hours in practical mechanics, by Sup*c C. I. King. This course 
embraces work in the University Machine Shops, covering bench work in wood, 
wood turning and blacksmi thing. 

A COURSE IN PRACTICAL DAIRYING. 

This course is designed to give practical instruction in the manufacture of 
butter and cheese to those who are preparing themselves for the management of 
private dairies, creameries and cheese factories. For its use a commodious dairy 
house is thoroughly equipped with the most improved apparatua A l&rge 
laboratory is also provided, where practical instruction is given in the use of the 
lactometer, lactoscope, oil test, Short's test, the Iowa Station test, the Babcook 
test and other methods of testing milk that are applicable to oreameriea, oheeat 
factories and private dairies. 

The facilities now provided to make the Short Coarse an intensely pnu>tioal and 
profitable one for young farmers are very exoelleni. . 
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A reading room and library are provided in which students will find the stand- 
ard works on agriculture, and files of seventy of the leading agricultural periodi- 
cals, nine of which are from Europe. The lecture room is provided with an 
electric light, so that lantern slides illustrating the lectures may be used. 

The famous Auzouz life-sized model of the horse, which can be dissected to 
show the separate nerves, muscles, blood vessels and bones, wiU be used to illus- 
trate the lectures on anatomy. 

The course opens January 5th, 1891, and lasts twelve week& 

For particulars regarding the Short or liong Courses in Agriculture, address 

PROF. F. H. KING, Madison, Wia 

For particulars regarding other courses in the University, address President 
T. C. CHAMBKBTiTTf, who will tend you a oatalogua giving full information as to 
any oonrse of study. 
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LAW PROVIDING FOR AGRICULTXTRAL 
INSTITUTES. 

{Original Enactment^ Chapter 9^ Laws of 18S5*) 



CHAPTER 62, LAWS OP 1887. 

AN ACT REIaATINO TO AOSIOULTUBAIi INSTITUTES, AND AmJENDATOBT OF ChAPTSB 9, 

Laws of 1885. 

TJi$ people of the State of Wisconsiuj represented in senate and assembly, do 
enact as follows: 

Section 1. The board of ref^ents of the state university is hereby authorized 
to hold institutes for the instruction of citizens of this state in the various 
branches of a^j^riculture. Such institutes shall be held at such times and at such 
places as said board may direct. The said board shall make such rules and regu- 
lations as it may deem proper for organizing and conducting such institutes, and 
may employ an agent or agents to perform such work in connection therewith as 
they deem best The course of instruction at such institutes shall be so arranged 
as to present to those in attendance the results of the most recent investigationfl 
in theoretical and practical agriculture. 

SsonON 2. For the purposes mentioned in the preceding section, the said 
board may use such sum as it may deem proper, not exceeding the sum of twelve 
thousand dollars in any one year, from the general fund, and such amount is 
hereby annually appropriated for that purpose. 

Section 3. This act shall take e£Fect and be in force from and after its publi- 
cation. 

Approved March 16, 1887. 



Madison, Wis., July 1, 189a 
Hon. C E. Estabrook, Madison, Wis.: 

Dear Sib: — It is my purpose to include in the forthcoming Bulletin some 
account of the life of the late Hon. Hiram Smith, and of his services to the 
farmers of the state of Wisconsin, and in connection with this subject it seems 
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appropriate to have from you, as the author of the law providing for Farmen* 
Institutee, some aooount of its origin. Yours truly, 

W. H. MoBBisoir, 8ujft 

Madisoit, Wis., July d, 2890. 
Hon. W. H. MoRiusoif, Madison, Wis.: 

Dbab Sib: — I am in receipt of your note of the 1st inst., relating to the origin 
of the Farmers' Institutes in this state. I presume you want to know how I came 
to think of the matter. I cannot tell exactly when the plan which was finally 
adopted became fully formulated in my own mind. It will perhaps best serve 
your parpose for me to state briefly the circumstances and conditions which sug- 
gested and preceded the drafting of the enactment in question. 

In the early part of October, 1884, I listened to a short address by the late 
Hon. Hiram Smith to the farmers of Manitowoc County, on the grounds of the 
Industrial Association near the city of Manitowoc. The address was very prao- 
tical, and one which any person of common intelligence could readily understand; 
and at the same time it was replete with information of the most valuable kind 
to the persons to whom it was addressed. It was in fact the summing up of years 
of valuable experience and study, and was being given under the most adverse 
circumstances, amid the noise and confusion of the fair ground. The first 
thought that occurred to me was, what a pity that the valuable experience of a 
successful life should be given out in such an unsatisfactory manner, and that no 
effort should be made to preserve the knowledge thus gained. That in a few 
short years, at most, the speaker would be no more, and that the result of forty 
years of earnest labor and success would then be lost. It then occurred to me that 
I would endeavor to get up a meeting of farmers of our county at some future 
time and invite Mr. Smith to address them under more favorable conditions. I 
had not considered this proposition long until it occurred to me that if such a 
meeting would be advantageous to the farmers of Manitowoc County it would be 
advantageous to the farmers of other counties in the state as well, and that if 
such a work should be undertaken it should be extended throughout the state. To 
do this required some organization; thus one idea led to another until the whole 
as it became a law was distinctly outlined in my mind. 

This is as near as I can give the genesis of the law relating to Farmers' Insti- 
tutes in this state; aod while Mr. Smith had nothing to do in devising th« 
scheme, it was his address that set the train of thought in action which gava 
birth to the plan which we finally adopted. As a matter of course, I had given 
the subject of education and agricultural education some thought prior to thai 
time, and was f aniiliar with the efforts in various localities to organize farmen* 
oonventions and farmers' clubs, and I was also familiar with the work being don^ 
l^ the Dairymen's Aasooiation, Horticultural Society and other Idndrad 
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organizations. These socie^ties and organizations and the labocof many individ- 
uals, including Mr. Smith, undoubtedly served to prepare the way for the Insti- 
tutes. As soon as Mr. Smith's attention was called to the subject of the proposed 
Institutes, he at once recognized the value and promise of good to come there- 
from. He said: '*It is just what we want," and to his energy, skill and judgment 
a great deal of the success which has been attained in the direction indicated is 
owing. To us who survive him, while keeping his memory reverently, it will be 
no small satisfaction that we were instrumental in devising ways and means by 
which the fruit of hU axperienoe was preserved to the people of our state. 

Yours truly, 
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Hiram Smith was a strong man. He was strong in his judg- 
menty strong in his will, strong in his friendship, strong in his 
hatred of sham and hypocrisy and singularly sincere and strong 
in his love for right reason. He placed many well formed and 
•olid blocks in the foundation of Wisconsin's agricultural pros- 
perity. He made his own fortune with his own hands and with 
a mind untrained in the wisdom of the schools. He was self 
made but he did not worship his maker as is frequently charged 
against men of this class. His keen thought cut as clearly 
through the follies of conceit as through the slush of bad logic. 
He loved men and hated walking mummies as thoroughly as 
any man on earth. His broad public spirit was his grandest 
characteristic. The great ambition of his later life seemed to 
be to help his fellow farmers everywhere, to better fortunes and 
happier lives. In his own life he had felt the burden of poverty 
and the burden of thoughtlessness. With his strong will he had 
trodden them both under the feet of knowledge, and for years 
he was a teacher of men, that they might profit by the lesson he 
had taught himself. 

No man knew better than he the hard side of the farmer's busi- 
ness as commonly followed, its grinding economies, its unceas- 
ing toil, its harrowing isolation, its often profitless labors, its 
unbusiness-like methods. The farmers listened to him because 
they felt he was one of them. No cultured graduate of a college 
could quite do what he did in stirring the dormant mental ener- 
gies of his class. No man denounced more mercilessly than he, 
the faults which he found there, and yet no man could have a 
stronger faith in the possibilities of the average farmer's mind 
when stirred to action, than he had. For ten years before his 
death he had been one of the leading authorities in the dairy 
world. His farm had been a practical experiment station, doing 
gratuitous and valuable work for every person who kept a cow. 
His work and his style of stating the idoM upon which it was 
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based made him a correspondent eagerly sought by the leading 
agricultural journals of the United States. The State Dairy- 
men's Association of Wisconsin is one of his monuments. 
Through it he has reached nearly every farm in the state, to a 
very large extent it is due to him that this organization has been 
kept steadily to its purpose, the education of farmers and the 
upbuilding of a great material interest. His generous character 
has helped to keep it free from the poison of envy and the stu- 
pidity of perspnal jealousy. His practical wisdom has made it a 
fountain of knowledge that has grown clearer and greater with 
each succeeding year. No person not a ftiemberof that associa- 
tion can understand the tenderness and strength of that feeling 
in its ranks which will be ever loyal to the memory of Hiram 
Smith. He was a friend of young men. Aere never numbed 
the touch of his sympathies. His mind never grew old. He 
never caged himself in a prison of memories. As a regent of the 
University for twelve years he did a most effective work. 
Steadily he labored to build up the agricultural department and 
make it worthy of the institution and of the state. He has 
helped most ably to bring our Experiment Station to its present 
high rank. He lived long enough to see the first dairy school in 
the United States established under his direction. The Wiscon- 
sin Farmers' Institutes came as the outgrowth of his thought. To 
them he gave a gratuitous and a splendid service. Thoroughly 
at home on an institute platform, with the voice and earnestness 
of an orator and the clear cut thought of a practical man of af- 
fairs, he brought truth and conviction to thousands of men who 
needed both. Hiram Smith was born February 19, 1817, in Tin- 
icum, Bucks county, Penn. He was married to Catharine A, 
Conover, March 20, 1845, and came to Sheboygan County July 
4, 1847. He died at his home in Sheboygan Falls, May 15, 
1890, at the age of seventy-three. The friends whom he had 
loved in life and who loved him said the words of parting and 
gently laid him to rest. He will be ever honored for he had 
** the love of wisdom and the wisd )m of love/' 

H. 0. ADAMS. 
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Merning Sessi0n'--^aesdaY, March 25. 

ABRANGEMENT OF THE STABLE AND 
METHODS OF TYING. 



By li. H. ADAMS, Supt. Experiment Farm. 



Cleanliness. 
The prime requisite in dairying is 
cleanliness. Without cleanliness in the 
stable it is useless to go further, for no 
matter how perfect our knowledge is re- 
garding the making of milk and the 
handling of it, the setting of cream and 
churning, if we fail in a dairy stable we 



none have given such uniform suocesa 
as the stanchion. There are oppon- 
ents to the stanchion system of fasten- 
ing cattle, but all things considered, I 
know of nothing that we can replace the 
stanchions with at the present day. We 
may get something that will supersede 
the stanchion before long, but in talk- 




Cat SJioiving Floor and WaUring Trotigh in I)air>j Sl'ibfe. 



are gone. Therefore it is well to com- 
mence at the bottom and see that we 
get started right. 

stanchions. 

We have had experience with several 
methods of tying at the station, but 
2— biST. 



ing of these farm topics we must see 
that we keep within the bounds of prac- 
ticability. If we advise something that is 
impracticable or beyond the reach of the 
average farmer it will do him no good, 
and in this talk I shall endeavor to corn- 
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bine' all the points of praoticabilityi as 
near as I can. 



stable Floor. 

The floor that you see bere represent- 
ed on the diagram is essentially thdsame 
as the one in use at the Experiment Sta- 
tion farm to-day, and has been tor the 
last three years. In putting this floor 
into our stable we took out a tight plank 
floor with a four-inch drop behind the 
cows; it was unsatisfactory. Our cows 
would get dirty in spite of a liberal 
amount of bedding used under them. 
This matter of bedding is a point that 
we must spend some thought upon if we 
wish to cut down the expense of dairy- 
ing. Now, do not understand me as 
being opposed to the use of bedding; it 
certainly is a wise thing to do, but on 
the majority of dairy farms, where all 
the waste products are used, where noth- 
ing goes to waste, this question of bed- 
ding is a serious matter; we do not all 
have it. Farmers who utilize their oat 
crop, feed straw and all just the same as 
they would the timothy crop, and those 
who use the corn crop use the stalk and 
all, BO you can readily see there is not 
much material left with which to bed a 
large herd of dairy cattle. 

Now, with this floor you see repre- 
sented here there is no absolute neces- 
sity in using bedding for the sake of 
cleanliness. There has not been a fork- 
ful of straw litter ht any kind put on 
that floor in three year's time; and there 
is not a tag of manure or manure lock 
on the flank of one of the cattle. 

The objection to the stanchion is 
the rigidity with which the cow is held 
in one position, the cattle being unable 
to turn around to lick themselves; but 
as every dairyman has it in his power 
to let his cattle out daily for exercise, 
this objection is not so bad as one would 
at first think. I would not advise 



stanchioning heavy beef animals, but 
should prefer not to fasten them at all 
but to feed them loose. But remember 
I am talking now of a stable and meth- 
ods of tying for dairy cattle. 

This floor here is six feet wide, and we 
can drive right in with a team and wag- 
en and load the manure from the gut- 
ters on either side directly into the 
wagon. This floor that the animal 
stands upon is about 54 inches wide; our 
cows are grade Jerseys principally. This 
watering trough is made of two plank» 
one 10 inches wide and the other 12, 
spiked together and the bottom of this 
trough is on a level with the floor on 
which the cattle stand. The trough has 
an incline of one inch to every twenty 
feet which is sufficient to carry the wat- 
er entering this end to the other; there 
is an outlet at the further end through 
which the water runs after the cattle 
have finished drinking. Feed is given 
to the animals in this same trouf^b. 
The drop is 12 inches, from the slats 
down to the bottom. Whatever urine is 
on this floor goes right through and is 
taken up with an absorbent that is 
thrown between the joists that support 
this floor. The solid part of the excre" 
ment is all left along in this drop. A 
cow in urinating will drop the water 
further forward than she will the solid 
part of the manure, so that in cleaning 
out it is not difficult if the manure is 
out here. 

Abeorbento. 
For an absorbent we use horse 
manure. The horses stand over the 
cows and the manure is pushed 
through a hole daily down into the base" 
ment stable where the cows stand, and 
distributed along these gutters, and it 
takes up the liquid nicely and keeps the 
manure of the farm all together where 
it goes out. If, as I have explained, th^ 
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nrino passes through these slats, you can 
readily see how the oow lies down on a 
dry floor. I think you will all agree 
with me that lying down in a damp 
plaoe is more objeotionable than lying in 
solid excrement. I would rather see a 
oow lie in a pool of water, for in milking, 
no matter how careful you are about 
brushing, there will be a flavor that you 
cannot keep out of the milk. 



DISCTTSSION. 

C. p. Goodrich— Wouldn't you prefer 
to have your oows well bedded? 

Mk. Adams— Yes, 1 would prefer to 
have the cows bedded, provided I have 
the bedding, but, as I say, we utilize the 
waste product so closely that we do not 
have it. 

Q P. Gkx>DBiOH— Don't you think it 
adds to the comfort of the oow? 

Ms. Adams— It does to a certain ex- 
tent, undoubtedly. 

C. P. Gkx)DBioH— Wouldn't the plat- 
form be enough, so that you could dis- 
pense with the use of slats, if you have 
plenty of bedding? 

Mb. Adams— Straw will never take 
the place of slats at all. 

C. P. GrooDBioH— If straw was used 
on the slats thesolid part of the manure 
would not be trodden through, and 
would dirty the cows up just as bad as 
though there were no slats there? 

Mb. Adams — ^Not so badly, for the 
reason that the urine would go down 
through. But there is no necessity of the 
cow lying in either the solid part of the 
excrement or the urine. The cow's feet 
should stand about over that second 
slat; that gives room enough for getting 
up and shifting position, without any 
extra exertion, and these slats aid the 
cows in getting up. 

H. O. Thom— How far is it from the 



top of the slats to the bottom of th« 
trench? 

Mb. Adams— It is twelve inches from 
the top of the slats down here; the oow 
steps up eight inches. 

H. C. Thom— She never steps down 
into the trench? 

Mb. Adams— She never does; that it 
one objectionable feature that this floor 
overcomes; this floor being two inchei 
longer than the plank floor c'oes away 
with the cow stepping back and stand- 
ing down here with her hind feet. 

H. 0. TdoM— Do you ever have oows 
calve in the stanchions? 

Mb. Adams — ^No, sir; we always make 
a record of .the date of service so that w# 
always are warned and take the oow out 
of the stanchions; we have a hospital or 
box stall in the same basement bam 
that our cows are transferred to for at 
least a week previous to calving. 

John March— Does the cow always 
comply with the record of the time she 
should calve? 

Mb. Adams — We have found that our 
animals do not vary more than from 
Ave to six days, and rarely ever as much 
as that. 

Chas. Brigham— Of my cows one has 
calved three days less than nine months, 
and some have calved a few days over nine 
months and a half; now in such a case 
you would have to keep the oow in the 
box stall something over two weeks. 

Mb. Adams— Of course, in a normal 
condition a cow will not vary; but there 
are circumstances in which a cow will 
calve before or after, most always be- 
fore. 

Grov. Hoabd— Do you allow your cows 
to calve in the stanchions? 

Mb. ADABis— No, sir. 

Gbo. McKerrow— Mr. Adams, what 
do you consider the best location for a 
dairy stable? 
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Mb. Adams — The stable should be lo- 
cated on ground sufficiently elevated to 
oarry off the outside water and to be well 
drained. We don't want any more mud 
around our stable than is absolutely un- 
avoidable, and the stable should be built 
with its loD^ way east and west and on 
the south side we should have just as 
many windows as we can get Id, to afford 
light. 

Geo. Wtltb— Does this method save 
all of the liquids of the manure? 

Mr. Adams— It does, with the use of 
an absorbent as I have described. 

Grov. Hoard— What do you use as an 
absorbent? 

Mr. Adams— The manure from ^ the 
horse stable. 

Gov. Hoard— Do you use any land 
plaster in your stable? 

Mb. Adams— We have used no land 
plaster; we have used lime. 

Gov. Hoard— Why do you use lime? 

Mb. Adams — ^We use it to take away' 
the odor; it gives a sweet, pleasant smell 
to the stable. 

Gov. Hoard— But lime is a disengag- 
Bnt of ammonia and land plaster is an 
absorbent of it. 

Mr. Adams— We get all the liquid 
taken up in the horse manure. 

Gov. Hoard— That is very true, but at 
the same time ammonia is a volatile gas 
and if you use lime you will disengage 
the ammonia by the action of the lime. 

Mr. Adams— I don't want to be under- 
stood as deprecatinjf? the use of land 
plaster, there is no question but that it 
is a valuable thing to use. We use the 
lime because we have it on the farm 
more or less all the time in building 
operations. We had a lot left over that 
was slacked and we used it. If we were 
to buy an absorbent there is nothing 
that would be so effectual as land plas- 
ter. 



SuPT. Morrison — ^Don't you think it 
was a loss to use that lime? 

Mr. Adams— I don't think we saved 
anything by the use of the lime. I 
think that the addition of lime itself to 
the soil is an advantage, however. 

Gk)v. Hoard— That is true; but if you 
take manure and add lime to it, you will 
fire-faug the manure. 

Question — Would slacked lime fire- 
fang the manure? 

Gov. Hoard — Yes; it is the chemical 
action of the lime upon the constituent 
part of the manure, where all the am- 
moniacal parts are thrown out. You 
know when you are slacking lime how 
ammonia is disengaged and passes into 
the air, and the action of lime by dissolv- 
ing,in>ater upon the manure is destruct- 
ive of the ammoniacal constituent of the 
manure. It diseugages it. Ijand plas- 
ter is an absorbent of it; it beoomes 
sulphate of ammonia, passes from sul- 
phate of lime to sulphate of ammonia by 
the absorbing of ammonia. 

ScPT. Morrison— Give us your experi- 
ence in reference to the matter of land 
plaster? 

Gov. Hoard — I was led to the use of 
land plaster in stables from a study of 
its chemical affinities; finding that 
sulphate of lime had a powerful affinity 
for ammonia, then I thought to myself 
if it has so powerful an affinity for 
ammonia it ought to be valuable in 
the stable, where ammonia is being 
thrown off. I also noticed in handling 
horse manure, especially the bedding of 
a male horse, where the urine is thrown 
into the bedding under the horse, that 
when you take up the bedding in the 
morning it will often make your eyes 
smcLrt and your nose sting, there is such 
a rise of ammonia in thf air. Now that 
ammonia is worth seventeen oente a 
pound at wholesale, and New Jersey paya 
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three million dollars a year for the pur- 
chase of maDurefor ammonia. Now, I 
said to myself, ammonia is worth saving; 
it is worth saving by using sulphate of 
lime in the stable. I bad a 
crowded stable of thorough- 
bred cattle, and a horse, and part of the 
time two horses, and I wanted to make 
that stable as healthy as possible for 
those animals, and I knew the action of 
the land plaster in absorbing those gas- 
es; it is a powerful absorbent. If you 
wish to try it step into a horse stable, 
and take a handful of land plaster and 
sprinkle it on some horse manure, and 
see how soon— in a second — it is gone. 
Gro to a privy and no matter how rank it 
may be, and sprinkle land plaster on it, 
and see how quickly it is absorbed. 
Therefore it was of use to me in pre- 
Berving the health of my animals and in 
the retention of this valuable component, 
worth 17 cents a pound at wholesale. I 
purchased a barrel of land plaster at 
IL60, and it lasted with niue animals 
through the winter. I am confident it 
added to the manurial value of those 
animals that winter at least ten or twelve 
dollara It is most valuable, and I can- 
not too strongly urge that it is a most 
valuable and paying thing to do— the 
purchase of land plaster and the sprink- 
ling of it night and morning in the 
stable. 

Fermentation in the manure heap, if 
too great, will produce flre-fang, which 
disengages elements that would be of 
value; land plaster retains them upon 
the land. 

T. J. FiiEMiNO— It seems to me that a 
cow going up on to that bed with no lit- 
ter on it and constantly wet is liable to 
■lip. I raise that question because the 
drop I have got is only seven inches and 
fives very good satisfaction. 

MSi Adams-'I would answer Mr. 



Fleming's question by saying that the 
drop we took out of our floor previous to 
putting this one in was four inches. We 
were obliged to take it out owing to the 
fact that the solid part of the manure in 
24 hours would pile up to such a height 
that they had got to lie down in it. We 
increased the drop in another stable 
where steers were being fed to eight 
inches and the same objection was en- 
countered there to a considerable ex- 
tent. When we made up our minds to 
replace the old floor in the present dairy 
stable we put in this 12-inch drop and 
the cows never come in contact with the 
manure and we find no objection to the 
12-inch drop, because the cows can get 
on to the floor readily; once up on that 
floor there is no occasion to step down 
until they go out of tjie stable and when 
we let them out we loosen the cows at 
one end of the stanchions and the cow 
turns around and walks on this floor and 
walks off here; she doesn't back off; she 
steps off. 

T. J. FiiEMiNG — Were those steers 
fastened with stanchions, where the 
drop was eight inches? 

Mr. Adams— They were fastened with 
chains around their necks that played 
up and down on a perpendicular pole. 

T. J. Fleming — I think that makes a 
difference as to the height of . the drop, 
whether they are fastened with chains 
or stanchions. I don't think you will 
exi)erience any trouble with mUch oows 
with an eight-inch drop. 

Thos. Convey— Is a slanting floor in a 
stable objectionable? 

Mr. Adams — I can't answer that ques- 
tion from experience. But when I could 
have a level floor that would answer 
the purpose of a slanting floor I would 
prefer that the cow stand on the level 
floor. 

Wjsldov Vait Kirk— By the use of 
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this lime are you able to take away the 
odors of the stable entirely? 

Mb. Adams— Not entirely. We have 
got to depend upon ventilators to a great 
•ztent to carry oflP the foul odors of the 
•table. 

Weldon Van Kibk— What is the best 
way to ventilate a stable? 

Mb. Adams — Undoubtedly the best 
way is by running chutes or shafts of 
any size from a foot to two feet, that 
may be utilized for throwing feed down 
at the same time; run these from the 
top of the b€Lrn, where there is a free 
outlet) down to the basement of the 
•table and down to within two feet of 
the floor. 

John Maboh— -Would dry earth with 
a little charcoal mixed be a good sub- 
stitute for lime as «an absorbent? We 
all have plenty of soil and can store a 
little and have it dry and use it in that 
way. I find it good. 

Mb. Adams— It would undoubtedly. 
Last fall we scraped up dust when it 
was extremely dry with us; we went out 
into the road and gathered up ten or 
twelve barrels of road dust and stored 
it away and are using it now as an ab- 
iorbent behind young calves. 

H. RoBBiNS — What do you consider the 
best system of tying to use in an ordin- 
ary cow stable? 

Mb. ADAMSr-That is the kind of a 
•table I am trying to talk about — an 
ordinary cow stable, and I think the 
present stanchion is the best system to 
use. 

Gov. HoABD — Why do you like the 
stanchion? 

Mb. Adams — Because it will hold the 
oow in the best manner and enable us 
to keep her clean with the least trouble 
and most satisfaction. 

Gov. HoABD— Do you think it a com- 
fortable thing for the oow? 



Mb. Adams— For the average dairy 
animal, that does not weigh over seven 
to eight hundred to nine hundred 
pounds, where she may be let out daily 
for exercise, I don't consider it .a bad 
practice to keep them in stanchions. 

H. Robbins — Do you consider it neces- 
sary to the health of animals to lick 
themselves? 

Mb. Adams— That is undoubtedly a 
very natural proceeding; how necessary 
it is I am unable to say. 

Gov. HoABD — Do you think it would 
be a good thing for you to be cramped 
up with your head and your neck be- 
tween two rigid bars, and when you lay 
down, obliged by nature to turn your 
neck one way, and then be obliged by 
these scanchions to Ue with your ne<dc 
straight up and down? 

Mb. Adams— I will answer that ques* 
tion like a Yankee usually does by ask- 
ing another. How can . we fulfill Uie re- 
quirements of cleanliness in any other 
way than by the use of the stanchion, 
without confining her so that she will 
be able to raise herself as she does natur- 
ally in the pasture, and to lie down nat- 
urally—how will you do this with the 
same outlay for room in the stable? If 
you use box stalls you can't get as many 
animals in a given space. I don't say 
there are no disadvantages to the stan- 
chion system, I don't claim it is natural 
for a cow to stand in a stanchion. Is it 
natural for her to be in a stable at allt 
Was the cow ever intended for a stable? 
We have got to restrict her in some 
sense by any tie that we employ. The 
question is, what is the best tie? One 
man will say this and another Ihat. 

Gov. HoABD — I want to ask how much 
space is allowed in your diagram for 
each cow, from backbone to backbone? 

Mb. Adahs — ^Four feet is ample. 

Gk>Y. HajLB2>— I haya a system, if yoa 
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will eome over to the Executive barn, 
and I will show you a stable where two 
oowa are kept so clean that on the flanks 
of one which is a little white you will 
scarcely find a stain, and I allow three 
feet and a half of space. 

Mr. Adams— As I said four feet is 
ample, and there are numerous stables 
where the space for cows in stanchions 
is not more than three feet. 

Gov. Hoard— It seems to me that as 
the cow is a mother she ought to be 
handled with a constant regard for her 
comfort, and that a rigid stanchion is 
the most comfortable thing in the 
world for the man that owns the cow, 
but not for the cow herself. 

Mb. Adams— Undoubtedly the most 
comfortable way of handling cattle 
would be for them to run loose; that is 
the system that I should advocate if it 
were a practicable one. I would allow 
the animal perfect liberty. But that 
would require too much space and would 
necessitate this practice of dehorning 
to a considerable extent. It seems to 
me, with our present knowledge, there 
is nothing at the present time on the 
average dairy farm, where there are 
from 25 to 50 animals kept, that wUl 
supersede the stanchion. I hope we 
will have something better in the future. 
I know a man in the state of Washing- 
ton who is gomg into the dairy business. 
He objecU to the stanchion, and what 
does he substitute for the stanchion? 
He has a chain running the entire length 
of his stable just in front of his feed 
manger, and he ties the cows to the 
chain. She can't turn her head to the 
right or left to turn around and lick her- 
lelf any more than she can in the stanch- 
ion, and in getting up or lying down they 
are apt to get their heads over or under 
that chain; they are more liable to acci- 
dent He has confined his cows in just 



about as rigid a manner as if he had put 
them in the stanchion, and he hasn't the 
benefit of the advantages the stanchion 
offers. 

Gov. Hoard— We haven't said any- 
thing yet about your watering trough. 

Mr. Adams— The watering trough is 
made of two plank, one twelve inchea 
wide and the other ten inches wide. The 
trough inclines an inch to every twenty 
feet. The water runs in through a 
pipe from the tank, which is about a 
foot above the level of this trough in the 
barn, and runs the entire length of the 
trough and the animals stand in the 
stanchions and drink in a very satisfac- 
tory manner, the weak and strong alike. 
They all have to wait their turn. The 
first cow will commence drinking and the 
first two or three will take up the entire 
quantity of water poured into the 
trough, and when they get through it 
will run down further, and I water the 
entire row of cattle without running out 
as much as a pailful at the other end at 
the time they fipet through. The water 
is clean and nice, and it is warmed in 
the tank before it comes in so we have 
no trouble with freezing pipes. 

H. C. Thom— A barn 40 feet wide and 
eo feet long will accommodate 20 cows; 
if you give the cows a space 16 feet by 
three feet each side, there is plenty of 
room for the cows; they can lie down 
and can lick themselves at pleasure, and 
I believe the time is soon coming when 
the dairymen of the state will adopt 
that method. 

C. P. GrOODRicH— What kind of a time 
would you have when you wanted to 
milk? 

H. C. Thom— I would have the head 
of this platform a stanchion and would 
put them in that and milk them, and 
would turn them loose after that. 
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MANURE. 



By H. O. THOM, Dairy and Food Ooxmnisdioner. 



Economy. 

I won^t talk on the subject of manure 
from the standpoint of a man who has 
a hundred cows. I will talk about where 
a man has a dozen or tifteen cows. I 
will start with a proposition that will 
meet with objection. I deprecate the 
practice of throwing out manure every 
day. I don't believe when you take out 
manure every day where bedding is used 
liberally that you get the greatest ad- 
vantage from that manure. I think that 
manure to give the soil the greatest 
benefit should be thoroughly rotted. 
There is nothing in straw when it goes 
on to the field in an unrotted state that 
will give the soil much strength, but if 
you take straw from the stack and so 
handle it that it becomes thoroughly 
rotted it is of great advantage to the 
soil. Now, my idea in speaking of cows 
running loose was that the stable should 
not be cleaned from the time the cows 
go in to the stable in the winter until 
they come out in the spring. That may 
be opposed to your ideas of cleanliness 
but your ideas are wrong about that. 
With a fair use of land plaster as an ab- 
sorbent, you can keep the stable just as 
free from bad odors as this room is at 
present. I have done that now for a 
number of winters. I wouldn't use lime 
for the reason, as has been stated, it is a 
dissipator of ammonia, and ammonia 
is a fertilizer, and if you disengage the 
ammonia you are losing fertilization. 



Ko Waste. 

Now, if these stables are liberally bed- 
ded, you will accumulate in six months, 
from two and one-half to three feet of 
manure, and it can be taken out after 
the crop is out and distributed where it 
should be distributed, upon the grass 
land, and it is in the best possible oondi' 
tion and you have saved every ounce of 
liquid and you have saved every pound ot 
solids. There is nothing that has escap- 
ed; you have got it all. 

Now, I have two barns, one 40x60 and 
the other 24x^8, in which cattle run all 
the season through, and when that 
manure is taken out and put upon grass 
land upon half of' a field, you can tell 
that grass land just as far as you can see 
it the next year. The idea of putting 
manure in heaps belongs to the dark 
ages. The idea of putting it in a yard 
and letting it spread all over a yard is not 
economical. But if manure is taken into a 
yard and there is something of a hollow 
in the yard, or better still a hole made on 
purpose, and the manure is put into that 
and so handled that it does not tire-fang, 
I believe that but very little of its 
value has been lost 

Fertility is Wealth. 

Every one knows that the Germans 
are especially noted for their economy in 
the handling of manure. One of our most 
successful farmers, Mr. Linse, of La 
Crosse, has a hole or pit dug in his yard, 
and it is stoned up and grouted on the 
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bottom, and in the bottom is a round 
hole with a grating over it. The top of 
it oomes up four feet above the /surface 
and he drives right to it, and all the 
manure from his barn is put in there, 
and there is a cover over it, and when he 
oomes to draw it out, he drives his team 
right in there and loads from the side. 
He puts a pump down into the hole be- 
low the grating and pumps up the 
nquid, and he has a long, tin spout which 
he can swing around, and he covers the 
top of the pile with the liquid that comes 
from the bottom; and Mr. Linse's suc- 
cess in fertilizing his farm has become a 
matter of comment all over the State 
of Wisconsin. 

There are many farmers in this state 
who have straw stacks; some are burn- 
ed; they are considered of no commer- 
cial value. If they are correctly handled 
and turned over two or three times in 
such a manner as to wet down, you will 
find you will get a body of pretty fair 
manure out of it. 

Mr. J. M. Smith, of Green Bay, who 
has produced the richest forty acres of 
land in Wisconsin, never thinks of dis- 
tributing manure directly upon land, 
but places it in compost heaps and it is 
fcumed over and handled and at last car- 
ried out on to the ground, and I believe 
that in this respect we can economize in 
the management of the farm. 

DISCUSSION. 

L, C. Adams — Does fermentation in 
manure increase the value of it? 

Me. Thom— It does not. 

Geo. McKerrow— Which are the more 
valuable, the liquids or the solids in the 
manure? 

Mb. Thok— It is conceded Wy nearly 
every one that the liquids are. 

Gbo. Wylie— What per cent, is lost 
by pUing manure in heaps? 



Mb. Thom— I think it is a very small 
percentage that is lost. 

Geo. WTL.IE— In heaps in the fields I 
mean? 

Mr. Thom— It would be a dead loss to 
me; I have tried it several times. 

Thos. Convey— Does the storing of 
manure in large heaps cause fermenta- 
tion? 

Mr. Thom— Yes. 

Thos. Gonvey — And you say fermen- 
tation does not increase the value? 

Mr. Thom— Yes, sir. 

Thos. Convey — ^You store manure in 
sheds, do you? 

Mr. Thom — Yes, sir, I do. 

Thos. ComrEY — Do those statements 
agree? 

Mr. Thom— They do in practice; they 
may not in close theory. 

Thos. Convey — Do you favor the use 
of land plaster? 

Mr. Thom — I do. 

Thos. Convey— Does it have an equal 
effect on all kinds of soil? 

Mr. Thom — I think not; I am talking 
about it in reference to the manure and 
not the soil. 

John March— Do you have a stairway 
for your cows to get in and out of your 
stable? 

Mr. Thom— It doesn't take very much 
of a stairway for the cows to get up or 
down three feet. An old German up to 
Kewaunee says, It's all bosh. I said, 
Have you tried it? No, he said, if you 
let your cows run in there all winter by 
spring they will be way up by the ridge- 
pole. But it is not true. My cows have 
never accumulated over three feet in a 
winter. 

J. M. True— Do you understand there 
is always an escape of ammonia when 
there is fermentation in a manure pile? 

Mr. Thom— No, sir, I do not. 

Geo. MoKerrow— If you have grass 
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land to put this manure on wherein is 
the loss in hauling it out every day? 

Mk. Thom — Well, my experience has 
been in putting it on meadows, that I 
have got a combination in the next out- 
ting that is not very desirable; there is a 
large amount of straw in it. 

Geo. McKerbow — What objection is 
there to it on pastures? 

Mr. Thom — Cbarse manure cannot be 
distributed without loss to the pasture, 
it destroys some of the grass. 

Gov. Hoard — Can you manure a pas- 
ture without having it offensive to the 
cattle? 

Mr. Thom —No, sir; but two or three 
rains will remove that. 

C. P. Goodrich— Now, I want to 
know when and under what conditions 
you would apply manure to the land? 

Mr. Thom — After it was rotted I 
would put it on the meadow after hay 
cutting; I would never think of putting 
manure on ground and plowing it un- 
der. 

C. I. Brigham — Do you have to bed 
your cattle every day? 

Mr. Thom — Not always; if the cattle 
are bedded every other day it is suflBci- 
ent. A creature running in that man- 
ner never lies down on the same drop- 
pings twice. 

C. I. Brioham — Do you feed in man- 
gers? 

Mr. Thom — I do. 

C. I. Brioham — How do you arrange 
your mangers so your cattle can eat out 
of them towards spring? 

Mr. Thom — There is no floor in the 
barn; this is the feeding floor, and the 
bottom of the manger is right here, 
about three feet high; then I run two 
by fours and fasten them up at the top, 
and then across here I put another two 
by four this way so, that leaves a square 
hole for every animal to put its head in 



and eat from the manger which is on 
a level with the feeding floor, and in the 
spring, if there is three feet of manure 
in the stable, the cattle can still easily 
eat from the manger. 

Mr. DowiiiNG — I have been compelled 
to use an absorbent behind my cows 
which has been rather costly to me— it 
was burned clover. 

R. W. Dennis — What is the value per 
cow of the liquid droppings for a year? 

Mr. Thom— If you will consider the 
whole manure worth $10, I should say 
that the liquid manure would e^ual 
about six of it 

C. I. Brigham — What is the value of 
manure from one cow through the year, 
as you operate them? 

Me(. Thom — A ton of manure on land 
worth $100 an acre should be worth Id; 
if it is on land worth $10 an acre it is 
not worth so much. 

Orange Judd — ^l have seen this prat- 
tice of not removing the manure from 
the building until spring in western 
New York with large herds of sheep, 
where the manure has been left until it 
raised to four or Ave feet in height, in a 
large ground cellar. But I do not think 
it is a good practice generally where we 
have not plenty of bedding. 

I want to say a word in regard to the 
use of absorbents and ammonia. I was 
very strongly of Gov. Hoard's opinion 
and theory after I had spent three yetrs 
in a laboratory, but I have changed my 
opinion a good deal since, and I think 
the experience of those who have teeted 
it has changed. We may get a little 
smell of ammonia from the manure, but 
there is not much ammonia there. The 
escape of ammonia does not amount to so 
much after all. No appreciable amount 
of ammonia will escape so long as moist- 
ture is present; if the manure is kept 
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damp not enough ammonia to amount 
to anything will be lost. 

Gov. Hoard — Where does it go when 
it fire-tangs? 

Orange Judd — Fire-f anging is lack of 
moisture. Land plaster is very good in 
certain places, but until we know by ex- 
periment where it is good, it is not really 
well to buy it. 

Gov. Hoard — Do you mean to use on 
land? 

0RAI7GE JuDD — ^Yes. It is not worth 
its exi>ense as an absorbent; I am quite 
sure of that. Soil is much better. I 
have carried on some experiments in 
that line. We want plaster on some of 
our soils, but it is far too expensive to 
use as an ordinary absorbent. 

J. M. True— Don't you believe that 
land plaster has a tendency to fix the 
ammonia in the manure? 

Orange Judd — Not so much as sup- 
posed. There isn't a great deal of in- 
terchange of elements in changing the 
sulphate of lime into the sulphate of 
ammonia. Under proper conditions of 
heat, etc., there may be — in a labora- 
tory for instance. I rather object to the 
governor's theory, except where you 
want the land plaster on the land. As a 
general observation, the plaster is far 
too expensive where it is not wanted 
outside of the manure. Simply dry 
earth, rotted manure or burnt clover, or 
any material that you can throw in will 
do very well* 

Gov. Hoard — We have got to be very 
careful in our experience meetings. We 
must not pound one another over the 
head because our experiences differ. I 
have been making some experiments in 
regard to the fertilizing values of manure 
from the use of land plaster. I will 
five you one. I took seventy rods of 
ground, and used a barrel of land 
piaster, and with those cattle it amount- 



ed to sixteen loads of manure; the 
ground was so poor that it would hardly 
produce a crop of potatoes. The land 
was planted to com and the manure was 
put in there green. The land was plant- 
ed and the manure was put on and 
dragged under. There was a barrel of 
land plaster in this manure. The corn 
was planted the 9th day of May that very 
dry severe season we had. The corn seem- 
ed to find sufficient land fat in that green 
manure so that it never stopped grow- 
ing a moment, and I had stalks in sixty 
days' time that weighed ten tons, cut 
even with the ground. I cut on that 
piece of ground, four tons 170 pounds of 
cured corn fodder, cut on the loth day 
of August and weighed the 15th of 
November. On a corresponding piece 
of ground with manure that had no land 
plaster in it I had a most signal failure. 
Now, if with the same season, and the 
same quality of manure and the same 
quality of solid and the same kind of 
crop, I produced those diverse results, 
it was to me a very significant experi- 
ence. 

SuPT. Morrison — The question of 
"watering" will now be taken up by Mr. 
T. J. Fleming, of Watertown. 

Mr. Fleming — We will consider the 
subject open for discussion at once. Are 
there any questions? 

H. C. Thom— Would you heat water 
above 70 for cattle? 

Mr. Fleming — In winter I would 
heat it higher if I had the facilities for 
heating. 

C. P. Goodrich — If you could give 
cows water fresh from the well at, say 
4S degrees, would you think it would 
pay to heat water? 

Mr. Fleming — I don^i think it would 
pay; I know it does from my own ex- 
perience. 

Geo. MoEsrbow — If they could drink 
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this water at 48 degrees in the stable, 
don't you think it would be better than 
to have them drink it out doors? 

Mb. Pi^cMmo — I don't think the ad- 
vantage, if there is any, derived from 
watering stock in the stable will pay for 
the extra expense; heat the water out- 
side and let your stock go and drink it. 

C. L Brigham — How are you going to 
heat water for a herd of forty cattle? 

Mr. FiiEMiNO — Go to the necessary 
expense of putting in heat. 

C. I. Bbigham — How much would it 
take? 

Mb. Fleming— It differs; I can't tell 
you how much a water tank costs; after 
making cheese I turn the steam in the 
l)oiler of my engine into the water tank, 
which gives me the necessary heat. 
But if I had to put in the necessaries for 
heating water I would be willing to do so. 

C. I. Brigham— What would be the 
profit in one season of heating water? 

Gk>v. Hoard — It would cost you about 
$50 for good apparatus and about five 
cents per day for soft coal. 

Mb. Fleming— I have had but a crude 
way of experimenting with this ques- 
tion. Up to three years ago I always 
watered my cows with the cold water as 
it came from the well. When I got to 
dairying as I thought I should I began 
to heat the water to a temperature of 
ninety degrees and found that the cows 
yielded very nearly twenty per cent, more 
when receiving this warm water than 
when receiving the cold water, all other 
things being equal. I attributed this to 
the warming of the water and to the 
facts that the cows drank more of it. 

SuPT. Morrison — Would you advise 
offering cows water more than once a 
day? 

Mr. Fleming — Had I the facilities 
without incurring extra expense I should 
water my cows twice a day in winter, 



but I am obliged to water them only 
once. 

Mr. Rundle — What is a usual and 
cheap method of heating water? 

H. C. Thom— I have an ordinary cast- 
iron heater, running into the side of a 
25 barrel tank; it costs I think eleven or 
twelve dollars. I use in that heater such 
drift stuff as may be found about the 
farm, sometimes cobs, sometimes short 
pieces of roots and soft coal, soft coal 
is the safest on account of sparks. 

L. C. Adams — Do you think it profit- 
able, Mr. Fleming, to warm water for 
animals fed for beef purposes? 

Mr. Fleming — I have never fed any 
beef cattle and I don't think I am pre- 
pared to answer that question intelli- 
gently. 

SupT. Morrison — Does the purity of 
the water have any influence on the qual- 
ity of the milk? 

Mr. Fleming — I believe the purity of 
the water from the milk standard is one 
of the most important elements which 
enters into the production of milk. If 
we look at the office of water in the 
manufacture of milk we come to the con- 
clusion readily, that water is one of the 
leading constituents. The water drank 
goes directly into the blood. It is from 
the blood the milk is manufactured or 
elaborated. We find that the blood 
which circulates in the mammary glands 
of a milch cow is almost like milk itself. 
In good milk we find that 87 per cent, 
of it is water. When water constitutes 
so large a per cent, of the milk, it is im- 
possible to say that a cow may partake 
of impure water, and yet say that the 
milk can be pure? 

H. C. Thom — Cows will drink impure 
water rather than f reslw 

Mr. Fleming — That may be due to 
some disarrangement of the animal sys- 
tem. 
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Gov. Hoard — Isn't it due to the tem- 
perature? 

Mr. Fleming — I don't think it is 
always the temperature. We have 
Bometimes seen brood sows consume the 
after-birth. I believe there is some dis- 
arrangement of the system which in- 
duces them to do so and I believe it is 
squally so with cows. I don't think it 
is worthy of consideration why it should 
be so. We should say, it will not be so. 
We should not let our intelligence be 
over-balanced by the instinct of the ani- 
mal. It is not good for us to drink im- 
pure water; and what is not good for us 
is not good for the cow, as I believe. 

Mr. Hurd— Can the gentleman get 
any more cheese by using warm water 
than he can by using cold? 

Mr. Fusmtng— I get an increase in the 
flow of mUk, and I find that the milk 
is proportionately richer, and conse- 
quently I ha/e a profit at the cheese vat 
as well as at the milk paiL 

H. C. Adams — Does the quantity of 
food consumed by a cow bear any rela- 
tion to the amount of water she drinks? 

Mr. Fleminq — It does bear a rela- 
tion to the amount of water, especially 
as regards the amount of moisture in 
that food; if a cow is kept upon dry for- 
age she will drink considerably more 
water than upon a greener or more suc- 
culent food. A cow is not on full feed 
unless she gets all the water she wants 
to drink. 

Orakge Judd — The governor stated 
an apparatus for warming the water 
would cost 150. That would scare the 
great bulk of farmers from adopting 
that process. 

Gov. Hoard — ^That would be the out- 
iideoostof any process. 

Orangs Judd — A large tea-kettle fit- 
ted with a rubber tube will take off the 
shill of the water, simply running the 



tube from the nozzle of the tea-kettle 
and fastening it to the boiler. I believe 
very earnestly in this heating of water. 

SuPT. Morrison — I was talking with 
one of the best dairymen we have 
Mr. John Gould, and he said 
that he put into his stable 
last fall a galvanized iron tank, holding 
30 barrels, which cast bim $19. He 
gives his cows water at 50 degrees; there 
is no warming whatever; it is run 
through underground pipes from the 
well, pumped directly from the well and 
it runs into this tank, they receive the 
water at the same temperature as the 
stable. 

Thos. CJonvet— -Should an animal's 
preference be taken as a guide to go by 
in watering cows, that is, as regards 
warm or cold water? 

Mr. Fii£MiNG~I think not; you oaa 
educate them to drink warm water just 
as well as cold; I have found as much 
difficulty in getting my cows to drink 
cold water in the winter after they have 
been on warm water, as it was to get 
them to drink warm water after they 
had been on cold water. 

Gov. Hoard— There is a phase of this 
question of warming water for milch 
cows that men do not see, physiologi- 
cally. There is not a real sensible wom- 
an, a mother, in this community but 
what would say to a mother nursing a 
baby, drink warm drink; that is the old, 
substantial judgment of every mother 
in the world. Every mother will tell 
you if you drink ice-cold water you dry 
up your milk. Now this applies to a 
cow as well as to a woman; the lacteal 
function is the same. The intelligent 
human mother drinks warm drink; the 
unintelligent human father forces a cow 
to drink cold drink and wants that she 
should give just as much milk. You are 
making merchandise out of the mam- 
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mary fu notion of the cow. It is for 
your advantage to promote the flow of 
milk; a ohiU operates upon the func- 
tions of the mammary glands and has a 
tendency to close them up, and stops the 
lacteal secretion. 

Prop. D. E. Gardner— Is there a 
danger of cows getting too much cold 
water on a summer day? 

Mr. Fleming — I think if they are 
kept from water for a long length of 
time on a warm day and become heated 



up above their normal temperatur«i 
there is danger. 

H. RoBBiNs— Would you give a cow 
free access to cold water out ot a tank 
after calving? 

Mr. Fleming — I wouldn't give a cow 
free access to water until two or three 
days after calving. 

R. W. Dennis— Would you give them 
more water after calving than before? 

Mr. Fleming— I would give them 
drink sparingly. 



CARE OF THE COW AT THE TIME AND 
AFTER CALVINQ. 



SuPT. Morrison — In the absence of 
Mr. H. C. Adams, to whom this subject 
was assigned, Mr. C. P. Goodrich, of Ft. 
Atkinson, will introduce the topic. 

Mr. Goodrich— I suppose it is ex- 
pected that I shall stand up here and you 
ask me some questions and see if you 
can't get a little out of my brain that 
will do you some good. If you can you 
are welcome to it; I haven't got but lit- 
tle out of it myself that has been any 
good to me. 

C. I. Brigham— How soon after calv- 
ing do you consider it necessary to milk 
a cow dry? 

Mr. Goodrich — I generally milk her 
partially dry as soon as I find her, but 
not entirely so. 

C. I. Brigham- Is is good to feed the 
milk to the cow? 

Mr. Goodrich— I really can't say 
whether it is or not; I have tried it and 
bhe cow did well; I have withheld it and 
the cow did well. 

Weldon Van Eirk— I would like to 



ask Mr. Goodrich his idea of the cause 
of the retention of the after-birth? 

Mr. Goodrich — I haven't had a case 
of that kind for I think five years. I 
take good care of my cows and feed then 
well and they are not troubled that way. 

Geo. McKerrow— Do you feed your 
cows heavily, for a month before calving, 
we will say? 

Mr. Goodrich— I do not; I feed them 
but very little corn. 

J. M. True— What is the special char- 
acter of the feed that you feed for the 
last month before calving? 

Mr. Goodrich — I feed good hay and 
good corn fodder, and feed ensilage now; 
and the grain part of it would be oats 
and bran, but not corn meal. 

H. C. Thom — Do you think that is an 
infallible recipe for getting rid of the 
after-birth? 

Mr. Goodrich — ^That wasn't a recipe 
for that at all, but I think good keeping 
helps. 

J. M. True— Dont you think there la 
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a good deal in the charaoter of the feed 
that ia fed during the last few weeks in 
its effect upon the retention of the after- 
birth? 

Mr. QooDRiCH — I don*t know. 

Gov. Hoard — Don't you think that a 
feverish condition of the cow tends to 
the retention of the after-birth? 

Mb. Goodrioh — As I said to start 
with, I haven't had much experience 
with that trouble, but I used to, years 
ago when I didn't take so good care of 
my cows as I do now; they were exposed 
to storms, and drank ica water, and, on 
the whole, were not very well taken care 
of, and I occasionally had such a case 
then. 

Gov. Hoard — Do you know whether 
it is frequent or not for cows when on 
pasture to have a retention of the after- 
birth? 

Mr. GrGODRiOH — I dou't think it is very 
common. 

Gov. Hoard— Is it as common as when 
fed on winter feed? 

Mb. Goodrich — The cases that I used 
to haye were in the spring, in March and 
April, when they were fed on dry feed. 

Mb. Sloan— When should you take 
the calf from the cow? 

Mr. Goodrich— I think it is best to 
let the calf run with the cow and suck 
the cow for two or three days, until the 
milk is good, for the reason that I think 
the other course is more likely to pro- 
duce milk fever. 

Mr. Six>aiv — You don't milk the cow 
dry the first time then in order to pre- 
vent milk fever? 

Mr. Goodrich— That is an idea that I 
have, that they are not as likely to have 
milk fever if the cow isn't milked per- 
fectly dry; it may be wrong. 

R. W. Dennis- What is the simplest 
preventive of milk fever? And also you 
said you fed your cows on bran and oats; 



do they give a good, rich, heavy cream 
when you feed them on oats and bran? 

Mr. Goodrich — What I said as to 
oats and bran was before calving, but I 
will say that they will give just as rich 
mflk fed on bran and oats, as on com 
meal. 

R. W. Dennis— I have been feeding 
about a half dozen cows this winter, on 
clover hay and bran and oats in equal 
proportion to the clover they were fed, 
and the complaint was that there was no 
cream on the milk all winter. I had a 
quantity of fox- tail in my oats a number 
of years ago and I screened it out and 
fed it wit% oats to my cows, and when I 
fed that we got heavy cream; but after 
that when the cows were fed bran with 
oats they gave but little cream. 

Mr. Gtoodrich— I think I can see the 
cause why a great many fail in feeding 
bran. It is light stuff, and they have 
been feeding heavier feed; they will 
have oats and corn ground together and 
feed a panful; but a panful of bran 
isn't worth as much; if you will feed 
just as much in weight of it you will 
have better success. 

R. W. Dennis— When I was feeding 
the fox-tail I used a third of the fox-tail 
and two-thirds of oats. 

Gov. Hoard— -What do you mean by 
fox-tail? 

R. W. Dennis— It is a kind of stuff 
that grows all over this part of the coun- 
try, in the oats particularly, and very 
often in the corn, if it is neglected. 

SuPT. Morrison — As a general thing 
the i)oorer the farmer the more fox- tail 
you will find? 

R. W. Dennis— Yes. 

Mb, Goodrich — I can give you a sure 
preventive of milk fever; you can starve 
it out of them. You starve a cow a 
month and she will never have any milk 
fever, but if a cow is a good cow and 
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well taken care of I don't know of any 
sure preventive. I have had several 
oases of milk fever. The first two cases 
I had, the cows died; the next one the 
cow was ruined; since then I have not 
lost any. I use aconite, twenty drops^ 
of the strength made to use with ani- 
mals. It is tincture of aconite such as 
they sell for stock. 

Mb, Hendershot— Do you think it is 
injurious to a cow to eat her after-birth 
after calving? 

Mb. Goodbich — Where she has an op- 
portunity to do it I allow her to do it, if 
ahe wants to, and I don't know of any 
hurt it does. 

T. J. Fleming — Don't you think it 
will make the cow sick? 

Mb. Goodrich — I have never known 
it to. 

Jno. Maboh — What is the best treat- 
ment for a caked udder? 

Mb. Goodrich— Well, I don't know of 
anything you can do for it only to feed 
the cow very lightly, and keep the milk 
out of it. 

Geo. McKebbow — Is there any oint- 
ment in use that is good for that? 

Mb. Goodbich — I never have used 
any; I presume there is. 

Mb. SiiOAN — I had a cow with a caked 
bag and I made a liniment of glycerine 

and in equal parts, and rubbed it 

on externally. 

T. J. Fleming — I have a simple and 
effective remedy for caked udder. I use 
20 drops of tincture of aconite, putting 
it on an ear of corn, which is the best 
way to get the cow to eat it; then I take 
about a half bushel of bran and put it 
into an old horse blanket and steam it 
and then wrap it around the cow's ud- 
der, over the abdomen and across the 
loins; I don't know as that has any effect 
any more than retaining the heat, but 
' that has a tendency to extract the infla- 



mation; three doses of aconite, with this 
treatment, has invariably succeeded 
with me; I wouldn't give the doses 
nearer than an hour and a half apart 

Su?T. MoBBisoN — We have had dis- 
cussions all over the state in refereooe 
to the retention of the after-birth, and a 
great many cures have been brought 
out. The most reasonable one I ha¥e 
heard was from an old dairyman the other 
day. He said sometimes this after-birth 
was retained and had to be taken awayi 
and he had to send for a vetermary 
surgeon. He said if it ran above a day he 
gave a fluid ounce of ergot in a quar^ 
of warm water and that he followed with 
glauber salts, and then about an hour 
after he would give about one pailful of 
warm water, and a tablespoonf ul of gia- 
ger stirred in with about a quart of 
middlings or bran; since he coa- 
menoed that system of feeding the o«W 
he had never had a case where the aft- 
er-birth was retained. 

Mr. Pebby — If you feed oows oate, 
the same as you do horses, for two or 
three weeks before they are expected to 
come in, the after-birth will not be re- 
tained. In some cases it is pretty diil- 
cult to discharge the after-birth when 
it is retained. 

J. M. True— The point made by the 
gentleman is a good one. The sub- 
ject of prevention is a much more im- 
portant one than how we may cure any- 
thing that is established in the shape of 
disease. I think the question of feeding 
in its relation to the retention of the 
after-birth is one that should be care- 
fully coMsidered. 

H. C. Thom— I don't believe that any 
feed fed to the cow is an infallible 
recipe for getting rid of this after-birth. 
Every man who has got five or ten oows 
meets with this difficulty every year al- 
most. I believe it is the worst policy to 
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allow an after-birth to follow the calf 
by more than twelve hours. I don't 
think the milk is fit to use for a long 
time, if retained longer than that If 
you feed yoar oowe in the most intelli- 
gent way yet you will have cases of the 
retention of after-birth. I have seen 
cows as fat as hogs and as well kept as 
could be and that still retained the 
after-birth; I have seen them in medium 
condition and still retain it. The best 
dairymen in the state have experience 
with it. It is a physical matter; the 
after-birth is retained by tissue. There 
are buttons fastened into these little 
pockets and they are fastened with this 
tissue, and I don't believe ergot will 
take it off. I believe a cow will contract 
the habit of retaining the after-birth. 
It runs in a family, like a wooden leg 
sometimes. 
J. M., Tbitk— Would you keep a oow 



that had the habit of retaining the 
after-birth? 

H. C. Thom— No longer than I wai 
obliged to. 

Thos. Qoxtvxt— Dont you think feed- 
ing on oats, a laxative feed, will tend to 
prevent the retention of after- birth? 

H. C. Thom— Yes, I think that is true, 
but I don't think it is well to lay it down 
as being an infallible recipe for it. If a 
man will oil his hand or wet it and go to 
the back part of the oow and insert his 
hand he will find this after-birth fasten- 
ed to the uterus of the cow, and he can 
tell, if he is at all delicate of touch, 
whether it is tearing or coming ofiP 
naturally; it will drop away. If a oow 
retains her after-birth three or four 
days it will take her three or four 
months to get her milk back into good 
condition. 



fallacies in breeding. 



By GBORGBI W. WYUB, Leeda 



In the limited time at my disposal it 
is impossible to even briefly allude to 
the many fallacious ideas connected 
with the breeding of our domestic ani- 
mals. Such ideas as, controlling sex, the 
influence of first impregnation, effect of 
imagination upon the color, aged sires 
bred to young dams, and young sires to 
aged dams. 

The outward oonflrmation of the sire 
and the constitution and disposition of 
the dam being imparted to the progeny, 
and many others that might be men- 
tioned, are oonoeded by oareful, intelli- 
gent obseryers and praotioal breeders to 
3— Ihst. 



be largely fallacious. But the particu- 
lar fallacy that I wish to allude to at the 
present is that of breeding in and in. 

Breeding In and la. 

Incestuoas breeding r.t the present 
time is an entirely ditTere it thing from 
what it was in the days of the early im- 
provers. They bred in and in to fix a 
type and from animals of no previous 
affinity, while to-day we are using ani- 
mals of the same general type and full 
of the same blood to begin with. That 
the early improvers by breeding in and 
in took the quickest possible method oC 
fixing types, and establishing bfeeds Is 
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probabably true. That by persistent 
selection without inbreeding the same 
results mi^ht have been accomplishnd, 
is just as true, but it would have taken 
lon^rer time. The early improvers oon- 
flidered inbreeding and tbd keeping 
within certain prescribed limits of blood 
necessary to fix a type or establish a 
breed. But when representatives of a 
breed have become so numerous that 
there are different families and branch- 
es of families, strains and sub-strains, 
all belonging to one breed, the necessity 
tor inbreeding with that particular 
breed would seom to have ceased to 
exist. If all the excellence of any one 
breed were wrapped up in one family or 
strain, then perhaps, the necessity for^>^^ 
inbreeding might for a time exist. But 
this, I believe, is not the case with the 
large majority of the breeds with which 
we have to deal to-day. 

And any method of breeding that 
tends toward a weakening of the consti- 
tution, the transmission of disease, in- 
fertility and barrenness, must be consid- 
ered dangerous. An animal or a race of 
animals lacking in constitutional vigor 
and substance, is like a house whose 
foundation is on sand. There is perhaps 
no class of breeders who have had more 
experience with inbreeding than the 
breeders of some strains of Shorthorn 
cattle. For 30 or 40 years past a good 
number of them have been working with 
some pet strain of this breed trying to 
produce something phenomenal by 
breeding in and in. 

Oat-CroM«B Preferable. 

While these men have been working 
in this way, Amos Cruickshank, over on 
the bleak hillsides of Scotland, by a 
judicious system of out-crosses, with 
only individual merit backed by a good 
pedigree to guide him, hai piodnced m 



family of Shorthorns of such exoellenoe 
individuality, constitution, and sub- 
stance, that in comparison the inbred 
weaklings on this side almost look as be- 
longing to a different breed. 

When Qen. Sherman struck out on 
his famous march to the sea, he made a 
departure hitherto unknown in modem 
warfare; and when Amos Cruickshank 
left the beaten path before pursued, he 
demonstrated to the world that inbreed- 
ing to obtain individual excellence is a 
fallacy as far as Shorthorn cattle ais 
concerned. 

The result has been that there are no 
better selling cattle among Shorthorns al 
the present time than the Gruickshank's, 
that there are fewer advocates 
of inbreeding in the Shorthorn camp 
today than ever before. 

There is perhaps no stronger argu- 
ment against incestuous breeding than 
that found in the thoroughbred or run- 
ning horse. He has been bred as a dis- 
tinct breed for over 150 years and in- 
breeding in his case has always been 
strongly opposed as it was found when, 
ever tried to weaken his constitution 
and impair his staying qualities. Here 
we have the purest, the most prepotent-, 
impressive and distinct race of all oar 
domestic animals brought to this pres- 
ent high state of perfection without in- 
breeding in any form. And today he is 
superior to all other breeds in speed and 
endurance. 

A Model Breeder. 

The man who above all others is held 
up as a teacher to be followed by advo- 
cates of inbreeding is Thos. Bates. But 
any one who will study the career of Mr- 
Bates as a breeder will find that he was 
not strongly in favor of in and in breed- 
ing, but was compelled to practios it is 
the early part of his career from Uis 
foros of circumstances— 08 ai that ttms. 
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BO where onUide of hie own herd oould 
he find animalB of suflGloient merit, and 
of the type wanted to infuse fresh blood 
into his stock. But when this method 
of breediofiT had been carried to such, an 
extent that in a single season 28 of the 
calves died, supposedly from a laok of 
constitutional vigor, Mr. Bates made a 
radioal change in his operations. He 
abandoned inbreeding and never return- 
ed to it. And it was not until he had 
done this that he began to win fame in 
the show yards of Englaud. 

Any one who will carefully analyze the 
life work of Thos. Bates, will discover 
that any arguments that may be drawn 
from his operations in favor of inbreed- 
ing are not particularly convincing. 

Theory Instead of Praotloe. 

At the present time we have three 
classes of men who advocate inbreeding. 
The first class that I will allude to are 
theorists without much of any practical 
experience in this particular line, they 
have what they know on this subject 
largely from books. And while I do uot 
wish to be considered as questioning the 
value of information derived from books, 
it must, however, be conceded that as 
regards this subject some practical ex- 
perience is necessary to a thorough un- 
derstanding of the situation. These 
men can work no great amount 
of damage to any live stock industry, 
except so far as they may from the 
plausibility of their theories be able to 
impress upon some new beginner the 
ueceesity of inbreeding. 

Breeding: Trotting Horses. 

The second class may be found in the 
ranks of those who are breeding the 
American trotting horse. With this 
class a few fast fliers have been produc- 
ed in about the proportion of one suc- 
osis in one hundred failures, but the 



breeding methods practiced by trotting 
horse breeders are mainly of a different 
character from that practiced by incest- 
uous breeders among cattle, for instance 
some of the sons aod daughters of 
Rysdick's Hambletoniao have been "out" 
for two or three generations and then 
the streams are brought together after 
being diluted with a large proportion of 
other blood; in very few cases have the 
extremely close methods advocated by 
some cattle breeders been resorted to in 
the trotting horse thus far. But this 
breed at present is largely formative and 
it is, perhaps, too early to draw conclu- 
sions; if inbreeding is justifiable any- 
where at the present time it is so with 
the American trotting horse. The third 
and last class that I will mention may be 
found among breeders of dairy cattle, 
some of whom are strong advocates of 
inbreeding, and their teachings, if adopt- 
ed by the masses are positively dan- 
gerous. I have already said that consti- 
tution is of the first importance, the 
dairy cow may be an exception to this, 
but as far as my personal observation 
and experience goes she is the animal 
above all others that should from the 
nature of the demands made, have a 
robust constitution. The breeding of 
sire to daughter may be the best pos- 
sible methods to fix a dairy type; but if 
that method increases the dairy quali- 
ties and weakens the constitution what 
have you gained. If it were x>088ible by 
inbreeding to increase tbe dairy quali- 
ties and at the same time increase the con- 
stitution to enable the animal to back 
up those qualities, there would be some 
reason for this kind of breeding. In 
these days of high pressure and pusn 
dairy animals must have constitution, 
and if there is any one principle of 
breeding that has been clearly demon- 
strated it is that increased constitution 
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in any rsoe of animals ia not obtained 
by breeding in and in. • 

Ii«fts«n Coiuititatioii. 

Some of the most cautious advooatea 
of inbreeding advise that if two auimals 
have strong constitutions no harm can 
come from breeding them together. 
Yet they admit that to do so will lessen 
constitution, but add quality to the pro- 
geny. Quality today is not so scarce an 
article as formerly, and experience would 
■eem to teach that it would be much 
safer to hold on to what constitution we 
may have, and reach out and add the 
necessary quality by the infusion of 
fresh unrelated blood of equal or if pos- 
sible greater merit. The advice of ad- 
vocates of incestuous breeding is farther 
reaching in its effects than most of them 
appear to think. Questioned closely 
they usually admit that not one man in 
lif ty has the necessary qualifications to 
make it a success. But the economical 
side of the question is quickly grasped 
by the masses, and men who may be 
owners of but one pure bred animal will 
conclude that they possess the requiie- 



ments of that one man in fifty and wV 
praotioe incestuous breeding aooord* 
ingly. 

liook ForwATd. 

Advooates of this kind of breedinic 
are always looking backward and pomt- 
ing to the success of our fathers and 
grandfathers in this field. But condi- 
tions are entirely different today, and 
different conditions require different 
methods. Our fathers may have been 
good farmers but it is generally oonoeded 
that improved methods in their day 
would hardly be successful now. How 
much less then is the breeding methods 
of our grandfathers applicable to the 
changed conditions of the present time. 
*^The world moves," no one man 
or set of men have a monopoly 
of the best animals o- strains 
in any of our improved breeds. The 
necessity for inbreeding has ceased to 
exist, and the breeder who seeks first 
constitution in the animals he breeds, 
will have all other things added unto 
him. 



PRINCIPLES OF BREEDING. 



By Gtov. W. D. HOAK-«. 



Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I 
think every farmer will admit with me 
that it would be an advantage to him if 
he was a good student of the principles 
of breeding our domestic animals. Now, 
we have, for instance, too low an aver- 
age of domestic animais in this state. 
To what does this trace? In my opinion 
it traces to the lack of intelligent study 
on the part of the average farmer in pro- 



ducing a good animal. Breeding is the 
foundation; feeding is the finish. We 
have, for instance, so poor a lot of cows in 
this state that they do not average 125 
pounds of butter apiece for the year. 
Yet Mr. Goodrich has a herd of cows 
that average over 300 pounds. How did 
he bring his herd of cows to that are^ 
age? They produced one year 357 
pounds of butter apieoe. How did ht 
« 
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fet them to do this? Why, he started 
ri^ht. He commenced by laying the 
foundation of a butter oow. How? By 
better breeding, by being intelligent in 
the use of principles that lie at the bot- 
tom of all butter breeding. 

Principles are the tools of the breeder. 
He must understand how to use them. 
Id ord«r to acquire understanding he 
must study, not only the work as it lies 
in his own hands but the work and ex- 
perience of others. 

Application of Prliielple*. 

Another man has a sheep and the oar# 
oaosof that sheep would weigh say 70 
pounds. I saw a lamb in Canada two 
years ago eight weeks old that weighed 
70 pounds. What is the difference be- 
tween the two animals? One is a pro- 
duet of intelligence in breeding and 
treatment, and the other a product of a 
lack of intelligence. Now, we have a 
low average of beef cattle, of dairy cat- 
tle, and of mutton sheep. We have a 
better grade in hogs than in anything 
else. One reason for that is that there 
is no other use that you can make of a 
hog except to kill him. Qreeley said the 
poorest use you could make of a man 
was to hang him, but the best use you 
can make of a hog is to kill him. No 
one ever heard of a general purpose hog, 
except down in North Carolina. There 
they produce a hog that T know from 
experience will outrun a horse. I have 
nm a horse after them, and the hog 
would always keep a good healthy dis- 
tance of fresh air between himself and 
the horse, until he got tired and then he 
would dart into the woods out of the 
way of pursuit. A man once went to 
North Carolina with a lot of Berkshire 
hogs to exhibit them at the state fair. 
He noticed that everybody was passing 
bx Md looking at the raxor-baok hogs. 



He said to a North Carolina farmer, 
''What is the matter with the people? 
You don't seem to look at my hogs at 
all." "Well I reckon not, sir," said the 
North Carolina man. *'What is the 
reason; don't you want this kind of hogs 
down here?" "Well I r^jkon not, sir." 
"Why?" "Well we'uns want a kind of 
hog that will outrun a nigger." If they 
don't outrun the negro the man dont 
own the hog you know. 

With all our farm amimals there is a 
serious lack of the principles of breeding, 
I want to call your attention to some 
of the facts that show that very plainly. 
The trotting horse men do not lack in a 
study of how to produce a trotting horse, 
nor the draft horse men in the study of 
how to produce a draft horse; neither 
does the bird-dog breeder, or the fox 
hound breeder, lack in study. Why? 
Because they hold steadily to the prin- 
ciples that are in line with the animal's 
function. No fox hound breeder mixes 
up his breed; he never goes to crossing 
with the mastiff, or the bull-dog, or the 
shepherd dog, with the idea that he is 
going to get a good fox hound. Yet, the 
aver ige farmer in Wisconsin has no other 
idea to-day' but to make hash of his 
breed. He crosses here and there and 
everywhere. One man said at an insti- 
tute, one day, that he had started with 
Merinoes, and crossed with Cotswolds 
and then crossed with Oxfordshires and 
then he crossed with Shropshires, and 
says he, "My sheep ain't worth anything." 
I was a good deal struck with the vigor 
of the man's statement. He says, 
"They are neither worth anything for 
wool nor for mutton." That is one con- 
clusion I want to present to you. 
The NeooMlty of Strong: Unes In Breodlag, 

If I want to pull a bell at the top of 
a building and make it ring, I have a 
rope. Supposing that rope was made up of 
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a strong piece of rope one foot long, a rot- 
ten piece of cordage another foot and 
the line up to the bed was broken in two 
and simply tied together so as to barely 
hang together, and that there was no 
straight, strong rope clear to the bell — I 
couldn't ring tib bell, because if I laid 
hold of it vigorously I would break the 
rope. I couldn't pull, for the result that 
lies way back at the end of the rope. 
That illustrates line breeding. What is 
needed in Wisconsin to-day, is for farm- 
ers to begin to study more particularly 
into the value of line breeding, breeding 
in line for what we need, and not break 
up that line by foolish crosses; we make 
hash if we do. You cannot make chopped 
straw into a good strong band. Chop- 
ping up breeds produces the same result. 

Fre-potenoy. 

What is breeding based on? It is 
based on heredity. We use another 
word, potency or pre-potency. Mr. 
Wylie spoke of inbreeding as establishing 
potency. The Jew is the most wonder- 
fully in-bred man of all men on earth. 
He has been in- bred from the very day 
he left the Egyptians. You may breed 
him with any race on earth, cross him 
with any woman in the world and the 
child will be a Jew, more than anything 
else. Now those are principles that ap- 
ply right here, just the same w4th 
animals as with men. What is the rea* 
son of that? Because the Jew has es- 
tablished a type so potently and power- 
fully that the moment the current of 
his blood strikes the current of her 
blood the Jew current takes possession 
of the other, and the result is a Jew. 
Now, that is a valuable thing to study 
on; that is the meaning of pedigree. 
Some men sneer at pedigree, and say 
that it is worth nothing. Pedigree has 
a long number of agreeing bloods behind 



it in line. Men need not only a good 
specimen of the individual animal bat 
they need a long line of- fathers and 
mothers of the same line of characteris- 
tics, so that there is a constant agree- 
ment and augmentation and enlar>;e- 
ment of the functions for which the 
breeding is done. 

Power of A—lmllfction. 

It is a well known fact today that if a 
Texas steer is given a quarter of a bushel 
of corn meal as his ration, and you take 
a Shorthorn steer and feed him the same 
quantity, and you will get very differ- 
ent results. Why? Because the power 
to assimilate food and produce meat has 
been bred into the Shorthorn and by a 
constant, slow process built up. The 
Texas steer has never been bred for any- 
thing except to get over the ground, and 
I know from experience that he can do 
that. I once had three hundred of them 
chase me two miles across a prairie, and 
if a man is to be judged by the enthusi- 
asm of his following, I was the most 
popular man ever seen in Texas. 

Now, there are certain principles that 
I want to bring out in order to show 
that the farmer needs to study them. 
Why? Because his money and his liv- 
ing and his profit are in these animals, 
and yet he seems to think that no'oody 
but the breeder ought to study breed- 
ing. Why, the farmer is the man 
that is to make the money out of 
the farm in Grant county. It is the 
average farmer that has to produce the 
animals of the county, not the breeder. 
Therefore, the average farmer should be 
just as wise in producing a good animal 
as the breeder. He should be a breeder. 

Law of Heredity. 

Now, take dogs, for instance. They 
are a favorite illustration of mine be- 
cause it is so clear on this question of 
heredity. Take a setter and a fox hound; 
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both have noses equally sharp. And yet 
hundreds of years baok wise men began 
to breed one dog to smell birds alone, 
and the other to smell four-fooled ani- 
mals alone, and so well have they sno- 
(seeded that the setter dog is almost 
obliviouB to any other soent but the 
loent of the bird. You may take him 
oat into the field to hunt birds and he 
may run across a thousand fox tracks 
but he does not kaow it, because he is 
there to smell birds alone, as the troLte; 
is there to trot and do nothing else but 
trot; like the mutton sheep which is 
there to produce mutton and nothing 
•lie but mutton, practically. That is the 
ol^jeot of his being. A fox hound will 
oroes a thousand bird tracks and he does 
not know it. It is not for lack of capac- 
ity to smell but because his heredity is 
not in that line. But the moment he 
strikes the fox-track, for which he was 
bred, for which he was born, that mo- 
ment he answers quickly; he has found 
that which he was bred to find. 

Now, I want to call attention to fool- 
ish policy the farmers of this state 
pursue. Tou do not find dog men act- 
ing as foolishly as farmers. No boy fif- 
teen years old would ever undertake to 
go hunting foxes with a bird dog, or 
birds with a fox hound, or either with a 
bull-dog. And yet we have thousands 
and thousands of farmers in this state 
that are trying to make butter with beef 
animals and trying to make beef with 
batter animals. The average prod notion 
of our cows is a disgrace to Wisconsin 
intelligence. I tell you, my friends, it is 
not feeding so much to-day, as it is in- 
telligent shaping of these animals for a 
purpose. 

Breed ts. Feed. 

An old man jumped up one day in an 
institute and says, *'You may talk as 
■moh as you have a mind to about 



breed, I say the breed is in the com 
crib," one of those truths that are partly 
true and yet not true. I said, "If your 
wordfr mean anything at all they mean 
that you don't pay any attention to 
breed, but everything to feed." "Yes," 
he said, «that's fright." "Very well," 
said I, '*you are the man I have been 
hunting for for years. You have got a 
short cut to success, and I 
want to get it. It doesn't make 
any difference what. the breed is; it is 
all in the feed?" '^That's it," he said. 
"Very well," said I, "do you remember 
that razor 'back hog we had here thirty 
or forty years ago?" "Oh, yes," he said. 
"Now," I asked, ••how would you feed 
that hog so as to make a Poland China 
of him?" He looked a little staggered. 
I added, "How would you feed a race 
horse to make 'a draft horse out of it? 
How would you feed a Jersey cow to 
make a Hereford out of it?" "Well," he re- 
plied, "you may talk as much as you have 
a mind to, but I believe just what I said." 
Now don't you see, that too many of us 
are not teachable. We come together on 
these questions and every man has his 
own opinion, and would stick by that 
notion as he would by his own wife, 
though some men fail them very easily. 
Remember that breeding is a matter of 
principle, it is not a matter of experi- 
ment. 

The lAW of Transmission. 
Just the same as we take up arithme- 
tic to day and proceed to do a sum 
in addition according to principle, and 
do a sum in^ multiplication accord- 
ing to principle. You built this 
town hall here according to the 
principles of architecture; every single 
stick has been thought out and 
a principle applied. So it is 
with our domestic animal& We will 
take for instance dairy cattle. Some of 
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the opiniona that our farmers have about 
dairy cattle stand right in the waj of 
their Buooess; for instance, that size is 
essential in a dairy cow. Now, that is a 
fallacy. You don't send men to Wash- 
ington according to their size. You 
don't believe today tha^ learning goes 
into a man's head according to his size. 
If you do you have got some tremendous 
big fools and some very smart small men 
to oppose that notion. In th© dairy cow 
you are after a specific exhibition of tal- 
ent and you need breeding to assist you 
in that matter. Here is a bale of hay. 
On one side comes a running horse, on 
the other side a draft horse, on this side 
a dairy cow and on that side a 
beef animal. Now, there is just exactly 
one kind of feed, yet in one case it pro- 
duces speed, quick, fast action, in an- 
other, slow, strong action, in another it 
produces butter and in another beef. 
At another bale is fine wool sheep and 
mutton sheep. You see the difference 
fal the result. What is it that turns the 
result off like a switch down these differ- 
ont tracks; what is it that takes the 
■ame car and shoots it upon one track 
or another? It is breed. 

A Thoroughbred Sire. 

What is breed based upon? Upon 
function, capacity, talent. How shall 
we apply it? By a study of the different 
kinds of those talents, but the principles 
that govern their reproduction are all 
alike. Now, one of these disadvantages 
that we labor under as farmers, is, that 
WB are not sufficiently educated up to 
the idea of a thoroughbred sire. The 
thoroughbred sire is a sire that has re- 
ceived like a river a lot of streams from 
the mountains on either side running 
into him to swell the potency of his 
blood, and that all in one line. A thor- 
oughbred sire is so full of prepotency 



that he impresses himself upon hit pio- 
geny. For instance, breed a native cow 
with a thoroughbred Holotein bull; he 
has had«o many years of breeding in • 
distinct line that he invariably marks 
the calves black and white. You may 
examine the progeny of a thoroughbred 
Holstein bull and I will guarantee that 
you will not find one calf in a tbouaaad 
that will not be black and white. What 
is it that we call **potency?" Why 
ei^esn't the native cow have it? Because 
her heredity is all broken up. She cant 
impart it. Take a thoroughbred Hol- 
stein bull and a thoroughbreid Jersey 
cow and you will find there that potency 
wars with potency and you will secures 
diversity there that you have not seen 
in jQe case where the cow was a 
native and consequently of less potency. 

A Dairy Cow. 

Suppose we want to produce a dairy 
cow. Let us start in by taking native 
cattle' and putting a thoroughbred siie 
at the head, take an Ayrshire or a Hol- 
stein. The Shorthorns today in the 
west are not valuable for the dairy. We 
have some very fine milch cows among 
them but let me ask you where you will 
go in the west for a Shorthorn bull that 
will throw strongly and prepotently on 
the side of the dairy? In England you 
can find them and in the east you can 
find them. On the Wads worth estate 
in the Glenessee Valley is a herd of 
Shorthorns, started over 50 years ago 
and they have been bred for milk un- 
til today the males are potent in that 
line; they are not as profitable as beef 
animals, as those bred specially for beef. 
As the beef potency increases the milk 
pDtency decreases. 

You want to raise the best kind of a 
dairy herd. This is what I would da I 
would go among the farmers and seleol 
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the bMt native oowa I oould get. I 
woald want them to be of the dairy 
form, every one of them. If two cows 
of equal merit were brought to me, and 
one should give even more milk than 
the other and yet was of a beefy form, I 
would not breed to her, because a cow 
breeds very largely from her blood and 
not from her udder. Many a beefy cow 
has been a famous cow but she wouldn^ 
breed that way. Mr. Gk>odrich had a 
celebrated Shorthorn grade cow and 
■he had three heifer calves, but none of 
them were worth anything for the dairy. 
A good many farmers have the idea 
that a good cow individually will surely 
breed that way. She will not always. 
Many a beef cow gives plenty of milk 
bal hasn't a dairy tendency in her. 
Take a cow with a breeding tendency 
towards dairy work. Then I would 
couple her with a thoroughbred bull. 
Then I would take her heifer, if it was a 
goo<i one and of strong constitution, and 
breed that heifer to her own father. I 
would determine the constitution a good 
deal by nmke-up and by the develop- 
ment of the navel, which I think is the 
finest test in the world of constitution; 
the strong muscular condition of the 
navel. By breeding that heifer to her 
own father 1 would get a three-quarter 
in-bred, say Jersey, or Guernsey or Ayr- 
shire or Holstein. That is as far as I 
would go with in-breeding. Then I 
would have so enhanced the potency of 
the sire's breed in that heifer by that 
one in- cross as to make her almost as 
potent for the reproduction of that 
breed, as though she were a thorough- 
br^^d. These are some of the principles 
that I would use. By this process I 
have seen herds where the grandmother 
was a 125 pound cow brought up so that 
the daughters and grand-daughters 
made 375 pounds of butter. The differ- 



ence in feed wasn't bo much bat the 
difference in breed was very great. 
OoiwtitatloB. 

I will speak about this question of the 
navel as an indication of constitution. 
What is constitution? It is not hardi- 
ness. You hear men say, I want a hardy, 
oow. They don't want a hardy cow; 
they want a cow with a good constitu- 
tion. Tlie cow you want should be a 
cow that can endure large dairy work- 
not .bear exposure — but take her food and 
do large work in the dairy line. A oow 
ought to have constitution, but you 
don't want the mother to have hardi- 
ness like the bullock. There is a most 
important distinction between hardi- 
neae and constitution. Constitution is 
something that you can't feed into men; 
neither oan you train it into them. How 
do you get it into them? It is some- 
thing that his mother givea him— ten- 
acity and vitality of life. As a soldier, 
I have noticed some clerk from out of a 
oountiy store go into the ranks along- 
side of a burly-built fellow; I have seen 
them start right even on the march to- 
gether through the swamps, and have 
seen the big man go down and the deli- 
cate game-cock little fellow come up. 
What caused the difference? I have 
seen hundreds of such instances, any old 
soldier has. The difference was in oon- 
stitution, not in strength but in vitality 
and endurance. One of them resisted 
disease and rose quickly from fatigue; 
the other went down. 

An Army Surgeon. 

The first I ever saw of this was in 
watching a regular army surgeon select 
men for the army. I saw him reject a 
aan of splendid shape. I asked him 
why he did so and he said: '*The man 
has no constitution." I asked how he 
determined that? Henid: *^lMk at 
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the navel.*' I examiDed. The man had a 
flabby, irresolute expression of the belly 
aad thin at the navel, and the whole ex- 
pression of the abdomen indicated 
weakness. He would breakdown at the 
first exposure. I said, "Doctor, how do 
you explain it?" He answered: ''Oonsti- 
tution is something; that a man's mother 
gives him.*' I want you young men to 
remember this because it is something 
which will be of use to you in your 
study of animals hereafter. Constitu- 
tion is something that the mother gives, 
liife is sustained through the umbili- 
cal cord. The mother when carrying 
the foetus supports the foetus entirely 
through that organ. The whole foetal 
circulation is there; the combined cir- 
culation of the mother and the foetus is 
through the navel. Now, if that channel 
is weak, small or contracted, it neces- 
sarily imparts a weak condition of vital- 
ity to the foetus. If it is strong and 
full, and has a strong expression as you 
put your hand upon it, it is a clear indi- 
cation that the mother has imparted a 
strong constitution to her young. 
Physicians will tell you that they 
have noticed when children are 



born, that where the umbilical 
cord is weak and small, the child 
seems to have a low vitality; where it is 
short, thick and strong, that child comes 
into the world with a whoop, ha is on 
deck; he is ready for whatever this 
world has to give him, and he has vital- 
ity right through. These are vital facts. 
I have never laid these facte before a 
physician in my life that he didnt say, 
T see it," and has brought me agreeing 
and concurrent experiences on the mat- 
ter. I asked the army surgeon: ''Have 
you ever applied this to animals." He 
replied, "I have with horses and I never 
knew it to fail." I then took up the 
study in cows. 

C!onstitution does not mean talent for 
beef, or milk; it does not mean anything 
but ability to bear strain. I took 3,000 dif- 
ferent cases and studied every one and ia 
every instance where I have found the 
navel to have a firm, strong ezpraaaion I 
found that to be a strong cow. I have 
the data of that study to-day. I have 
not found any exception to it 

If there is anything of valua to yoa ia 
this talk, it ia moat respectfully aaii 
heartily submitted. 
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HOW TO MAKE A DAIRYMAN OUT OF THE 
AVEBAGE FARMER 

By T. J. FLBMma. 



The average faro^r with his average 
herd of cows in nnmber and quality, 
with the average skill and dairy intel- 
ligence, and average dairy manufactur- 
ing facilities, is a doubtful subject for 
sucoess, in the opinion of practical 
dairymen. Tet, from such a combina- 
tion as this have arisen the exponents of 
far-famed Wisconsin dairymen. And 
what has been the system or lice of 
action through which this reputation or 
success has been attained? 

By looking over the fields of labor 
traveled by them, we will be materially 
aided in the rather necessary under- 
taking. 

Do we find them beginning dairying 
by disposing of all the cows on hand and 
replacing them with thoroughbreds? 
By no means, they did not begin that 
way, nor do we find scarcely any 
of our thoroughly practical and success- 
ful dairymen of to-day using that char- 
acter of cow. What thenl surely you 
can't mean the scrub oow? The term 
scrub I don*t like, and believe it is often 
misplaced. It should be native cow 
and scrub owner, feeder and handler. 

We take an unwarranted stand when 
we say our oows will not pay their keep, 
mnlesB we have given them surroundings 
and treatment under which only they 
■re capable of showing their possibilities. 
Bettor Gows. 

Amd 1 believe a oow's capacity to pro- 



duce milk in quality aa well aa quaatitty 
can be developed by food, care and 
handling, just as the trotter is brought 
to his greatest capacity to "trot, hf 
t'be judicious manner of feeding, caring, 
handling and developing. Therefore, fal- 
low farmers, let us not discard our oowa 
on hand, if the treatment of these ani- 
mals in the past has been of that char- 
acter not calculated to develop. Nor 
are we qualified to pass judgment on a 
cow's possibilities after a week's good 
treatment, because it takes a longer 
time to change her from an inferior to a 
profitable animal. And we should, if 
she shows any susceptibility of im- 
provement in that time continue in the 
same direction until we have established 
her identity for or against profit. And 
when this is done, let us be as quick to 
discard, if unprofitable, as to retain if 
profitable. 

Now, my friends, I am morally cer- 
tain that the percentage of cows 
in Wisconsin capable of yielding a 
profit under favorable circumstances, 
is much larger than estimated .and 
far beyond the actual number pay- 
ing profit, owing to the injudi- 
cious and culpable treatment they are 
receiving at the hands of their owners' 
And while I am willing to concede the 
advantages to be derivec" from the infu- 
sion of better blood into our dairy stook, 
I do not beliovo that it ia abaolatoly 
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neoessary or the first esseotial for the 
arerage farmer to rush inta 

Improre Tonr Cows. 

What then, should he do? Instead of 
milking his oows about seven months, 
milk them ten to eleven. Instead of turn- 
ing oows to pasture Maylst, with the 
regularity of the change of seasons turn 
them when the grass has well covered 
the ground and attained a good height* 
at which time it is capable of developing 
permanent and rapid growth. While on 
the other hand if we turn to pasture 
while the plants are tender and spind- 
ling, having no avenues or channels 
through which to draw support or plant 
food, except its slender roots penetrat- 
ing the cold, wet soil, the pasturing will 
oheok this growth by biting short those 
tender plants, and treading under foot 
even more than they consume. Bear 
UL mind that there is no known single 
feod which will put a cow at her best. 

Add a Grain B*tlo«. 
SSven our best pastures in my own ex- 
perience, can be improved by feeding a 
grain ration, and now, as grain is so 
cheap, will we not give it a trial for the 
purpose of establishing an experiment? 
Ck)uple with this good feed and plenty 
of it, free access to good, pure water, 
and salt, never losing sight of the fact 
that milk is materially influenced in 
quality and quantity by the judicious or 
injudicious use of these two milk produc- 
ing elements. Then cultivate in your 
animals the principle of docility by your 
kindness to them, milk at regular in- 
tervals with clean, dry hands, quickly 
strain and remove milk from contaminat- 
ing influences, aereate by dipping or 
pouring while at its normal temperature 
if intended for butter making, where the 
centrifugal process of creaming is used* 
and eapeoimlly skoiild it be aeraated be- 



fore cooling when intended for oheeae- 
making. But, why conflne the treat- 
ment to those two systems? Beoaose I 
believe them to be the only practioa] 
and profltable systems for the average 
farmer to follow. 

WlJBter Food and Oaro. 

A word about winter food and care. 
Th\B feature of dairying is neglected be- 
cause we have not brought ourselves to 
realize the advantages and profits derived 
therefrom. 

We should remember that there is 
nothing in the organic make-up of a oow, 
which prevents her from being a profit- 
able milk, butter or cheese producer in 
winter any more than in summer,. if we 
only give her summer surroundings. 

But bear m mind that success can only 
be attained by the average farmer who 
puts intelligence, thought, study and 
365 days of the year into his budiness. 



DISCUSSION. 

li. H. Adams — Isn't it a fact that the 
low yield of milk is the reason there is 
so little profit found in the milk busi- 
ness? 

T. J. Fleming — It is undoubtedly, and 
I think the cause of that low yield of 
milk is largely owing to the poor oaie 
given our animals. I would state in 
corroboration of this, I have what yon 
would call scrubs, natives; four years 
ago they would produce only 3,000 pounds 
per cow. I have those identical cows in 
my herd to-day, with their offspring, of 
course. The past year, including old 
cows, some past their eleventh year and 
others in milk for the first time, and I 
have, through nothing more than judi- 
cious care, treatment and good food, 
raised the milk producing capaoi^ ef 
those oows to six thousand pounds of 
milk. Now, I don*i bring that up as any 
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reflection on breeds, but simply to show 
that there is a great deal more in the 
cows we have upon our farina than is 
oomcnonly imagined; we have not given 
them a good trial. 

Gov. Hoard -Are you not in danger 
of leaying clear out of sight the distinc- 
tive difference there is in cows; don't 
you think if you were to take a herd 
head by bead and test each cow, that you 
would find a great difference in those 

OOWB? 

T. J. Flbmiwo— Undoubtedly. 

Gov. Hoard— I have found by tests 
that, in one case, one good cow gave me 
more clear profit than fifteen scrubs; I 
was carrying fifteen scrubs to get less 
profit than I could get from this cow. 

T. J. Pi*BMn»o— 1 believe we have ar- 
rived at that time when many of us are 
forced into dairying. Are we going 
to wait until we can raise a herd 
of the offspring of thoroughbred ani- 
mals? We have got to start in with the 
cows on hand. I believe in putting at 
the head a registered animal; I don't 
say that we should raise every calf of his 
getting either, by any means. I think it 
is a mistake to select calves simply on 
the ground of the size of the dam. 

Gjjo Wylje— Can a man hope to make 
a successful dairy farmer unless he reads 
dairy literature? 

T. J. PuBMiNG— I don't think any 
dairyman can be a successful dairyman 
who does not read dairy literature, who 
does not read the experiences of those 
men who are making dairying a success. 

Geo. Whichbb— Is it not a fact that 
the cow that has the most generous feed 
will make the most milk? 

T. J. PuBMiiro— The milk of a strip- 
per I know is richer than of the same 
c<)W when on a full flow of milk. 

Geo. Whichke— When 1 speak of their 
T\] niiing down in the quantity of milk in 



consequence of poor feeding, imt ihs 
milk of poorer quality? 

T. Jr. FZiSMiifO— I wouldn't say it was 
of a poorer quality. If a reduction in 
the flow of milk is brought about by 
starving instead of by drying the cow 
up, then I don't think the milk would 
be richer. 

SuPT. Morrison— Do you think you 
can improve the quality of the milk by 
the feed? 

Mr. FiiKMiNO— Yea, sir, I da 

Grov. Hoard — Can you make a cow 
that constitutionally gives poor milk, 
give good milk by giving good feed? 

Mr. FiiEjfiNa— I ean improve upon 
it. 

Gk)v. Hoard— Every cow is bom with 
her certain limit, a certain limit of per- 
centage of butter fat per hundred 
pounds of milk. Understand me clearly; 
one cow is born with a limit of say three 
per cent, of butter fat as a limit to a 
hundred pounds of milk; another cow is 
bom with a four per cent, limit; another 
with a five per c^t., and another with a 
six per cent, limit; that must be true or 
you would not have these differences in 
cows. These individual differences in 
cows are individual differences of limit. 
A cow that has an undeveloped limit can 
be developed by feeding; but ths oow 
that has gone to the extent of her limit 
cannot be made to go a single ounce 
further; that has been fairly well demon- 
strated by experience. 

Question — Do I understand you that 
a cow that has a three-pound limit as a 
net amount of butter fat in a hundred 
pounds of milk cannot be made to in- 
crease that? 

Gov. Hoard— If that is her limit. 

C. R. Beach— Can she be starved so 
she won't give it? 

Gk)v. Hoard— Yes, sir. 

O. B. Bbach— When she has been 
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starved yoa oan turn aroand and in- 
crease it, oan't youf 

Gk)v. Hoard— Yea, sir. 
Question—How do you know when 
you have reached the limit? 

Gov. Hoard — When you can't ffet a 
cow to make any more milk; she grows 
fat and she won't give you any larger per 
cent., then you may know you have 
struck her limit. 

T. J. Fleming — I don't think there 
are many of our farmers who have been 
feeding in a way to determine that limit, 
and that is a point I wish to impress 
upon you. I do not wish to take issue 
with Governor Hoard from a theoretical 
standpoint; but the fact that we have 
not been feeding in a way to bring our 
animals up to that limit, is all the more 
reason why we should attempt to do so 
hereafter; I think it is worthy the trial 
of every famer in this room. 

Gov. Hoard— Have you made any ex- 
periment, Mr. Fleming, with the solids 
in the milk of your herd to know 
whether you have doubled the amount 
of cheese that they will produce? 

T. J. Fleming— I have; that I know to 
a certainty. 

Gov. Hoard— Have you made up the 
milk separately? 

T. J. Fleming— In the winter season 
I have; I have a partition in the vat and 
make my own milk in one portion, and 
the other milk in the other portion. 

C. P. GooDRicJH— You say they can be 
developed to a certain limit, but the 
question is, where is that limit; it de- 
pends on the age of the cow. A cow at 
four year old can be made to 
give more and better milk than at 
three year old, and at five can be 
made still better. When do you reach 
that limit? I think she can be improv- 
ed untiJ she is eight years old by the 
rig}^ kind of feeding and development 



and she will oontinuaily give richer 
milk. 

H. O. Thom— uo yon know that when 
that oow of yours that gave 375 pounds ' 
of butter in a year, that she was giving 
a larger percentage of butter fat than 
that same oow when she gave 250 
pounds a year? 

G. P. Goodrich— No, I don't think I 
do. 

Geo. Whiohbb— I know that it you 
take a herd of 40 cows and feed them on 
hay and give them a generous feed of it, 
and they will make more cheese per 
pound of milk, they will make a bigger 
yield than on lighter feed. 

If. H. Adams— To go back to the ques- 
tion of improving our native cows which 
we left some time ago. It has occurred 
to me that the rapidity with which we 
progress in this direction toward better 
cows, is limited to a large extent by the 
cheese makers, and the fact that there 
is not a proper incentive among cheese 
makers and farmers who sell milk for 
cheese purposes toward better methods 
and better cows. 

T. J. Fleming— There is an incentive, 
in my opinion, for the milk producer to 
produce good milk only when he is a 
patron of a oo- operative factory or 
creamery. It is immaterial which. 
Although we have not many of these co_ 
operative factories at present, it will be 
in a short time so that milk will be made 
up for exactly what it is worth; if 
there are four per cent, of butter fat in 
the milk of A's cows and only three per 
cent, in that of B's cows, they will be 
paid accordingly. 

L. H. Adams— Will it take so much 
preaching then as now to elevate the 
standard of the cows? 

T. J. Fleming— No, I think not. 

Gov. Hoard— I have had some experi- 
ence with these different kinas of oowa. 
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We made 12,000 tests in our own creamery 
in one year and I tell you, my friends, 
there is a vast difference in cows. 

We had milk brought there from one 
herd of cows which yielded only 2.61 
pounds of butter fat to a hundred 
pounds of milk; to be sure the man 
didn't feed them well, but he corrected 
their feed afterwards and fed them 
well, but they were a low order of cows. 
Now, if there was no difference in cows 
Id constitution there would be no use in 
bleeding; there would be no particular 
advantage in breeding cows if feeding 
made everything; but we see that breed- 
ing establishes a foundation and by wise 
feeding we help to enlarge that limit. 
But I know myself that we have had 
men bring us milk that contained near- 
ly six pounds of butter fat in one hun- 
dred pounds of milk, and we have had 
other men bring us milk that contained 
only three. Now, in that case one man's 
cows were earning nearly or quite 
double what the other man's cows were 
earning, and yet the division had to be 
made on the pound. 

T. J. Fleming — I don't want to be 
critical, but we all concede that a strip- 
per puts a larger quantity of solids into 
her milk than when she is in full tlow. 

Gov. HoARD-T-Do you mean per day? 

T. J. Plemino— Yes. 

Gk)v, HoARi>— No; a cow will give you 
fifty pounds of milk a day in June and 
she will give you a pound of butter; she 
will give you twenty-five pounds of milk 



in October and a pound of butter; now 
she does not put any additional richness 
in that milk, so much as the fact 
that she has decreased the water; 
there is a larger percentage of solids 
in the twenty-five pounds of 
milk; but there is not a larger amount 
per day. Suppose Morrison has a cow, 
Thom has one, you have one and I have 
one; in June we bring fifty pounds of 
milk apiece to the factory, and in the 
fall we bring twenty-five pounds a day; 
the milk makes in June the same 
amount of butter that it did in the fall, 
but the cow secreted na more solids per 
day than she did in June. 

T. J. F14EMING— She did per hundred 
pounds of milk. 

Gov. Hoard— That is true. 

Oranqe Judd— Do I understand Gov. 
Hoard to say that you get from 100 
pounds in October as much butter as 
you do from 200 pounds in June? 

Qov. Hoard — I have known cows that 
would give just as much gutter in Octo- 
ber as in June, when they were giving 
only half as much milk as they were in 
June. 

Orange Judd— Do you get as much 
butter from 100 pounds of milk in Octo- 
ber as you do from 200 pounds in June? 

GoN. Hoard— Not always; but often 
we do, in certain herds. Oftentimes you 
will find a man bringing milk in June 
that double the amount of milk pro- 
duces no more butter than half that 
•mount of milk in October. 
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HOW TO REAR A DAIRY HERD OF OOWS. 

By O. P. GOODRIOH, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 



Som« General Principled. 

'*Train up a child in the way he should 
go," is certainly good advice for the 
human family. It -is just as sound ad- 
vice to say, * 'train up a heifer calf in the 
way she should go when she becomes a 
cow." \ 

Now if she is intended for a dairy cow 
she ''should go" first, "in the way" of 
consuming the best milk producing foods, 
and second, of converting these foods into 
the largest possible quantity of milk, rich 
in butter f atr-the fat being the chief valu- 
able part of milk. Then feed your calf just 
such foods in order to train her organs of 
digestion and assimilation so that when she 
enters upon the real business of her life, 
she will be able to convert as much as pos- 
sible of these foods into rich milk. Feed 
your calf liberally so as to promote rapid 
growth and development, but avoid feed- 
ing so as to make her excessively fat. For 
in this there is danger of forming: a beef 
tendency and habit, so that she will even 
take on the beef form to a certain extent 
more than she otherwise would, and quite 
likely divert too much of her food into 
the wroncr channel for a dairyman when 
she becomes a cow. 

I believe if a dairy cow, which had been 
proved a good one, should from accident 
or otherwise be dry for several months, 
and in the time become very fat, her use- 
fulness as a dairy cow would be permanent- 
ly impaired, the habit of turning her food 
into fat would be, in a measure, fixed. 
And further, I believe that this change 
would extend to her progeny, so that the 
calves prodnoed aftar tha ohiiig« would 1 



not be as valuable for the dairy as those 
produced before. If this were not tru^, 
how is it that we have such a great va- 
riety of types among our domestic ani- 
mals that are all descended from one 
source? Food and care make changes 
and create types; then breeding and feed- 
ing perpetuate them. 

G. R. Beach once said, '' You feed a com- 
mon cow like a Jersey and you will think 
you have got a Jersey." And he might 
have added, you feed a Jersey as you would 
a beef animal, to produce the most faU 
and, though you may not think you have 
got a Shorthorn, ypu will turn her some- 
what in that direction, or feed and treat 
her as some men do a scrub, and soon all 
you will have left of her will be her hide, 
because she has not been **trained" to 
stand hard fare and* starvation. 

A prominent Jersey breeder who, by th» 
way, luu as fine a herd of Jerseys at I 
have ever seen in the itate, was one day 
shovring me his cows. There was one 
which, although she had the Jersey color 
and markings, had more of the form of a 
beef animal, and vras very fat. He said 
she was one of the very best bred cows he 
had, and at one time viras excelled by none 
in butter production; but one year she fail- 
ed to breed, and the manager of his herd 
not understanding the situation dried her 
up. She was nearly a year without giving 
milk, and in that time laid on a great 
amount of flesh. She had ever since been 
nearly worthless as a dairy cow, and he be- 
lieved that she had permanently changed 
her form. He still kept her for breeding 
purposes on aocount of her pedi g r e e t he 
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blood that was in her — ^thinking that her 
progeny would be valuable. In this I fear 
that he is mistaken, and that her progeny 
will in a measure partake of her character 
as it now is. I once had a similar experi- 
ence. My cow, which was an excellent 
butter cow» was dry several months, and 
being well fed in the time, accumulated a 
gfreat deal of flesh. I supposed that when 
she came in she would do better than ever 
on account of the extra flesh. I thought 
she could draw on it for butter, or, at 
least not require so much of her food to 
support her, and could turn more of that 
into butter. But I was mistaken. She 
did very poorly that year, and has never 
jet come up to her old standard. 

These are some of the general princi- 
ples, briefly stated, which from known 
facts, and my own observation and experi- 
ence, I believe to be true, and ■ an adher- 
ence to which will greatly aid one in rearing 
a dairy herd. 

It must not be inferred that I place a 
light value on breed, but that I -wish to 
emphasize the fact that feed and care can 
work changes in any breed; that by these 
means the common stock of the country 
can be greatly improved; also that the best 
breeds can be made to rapidly deteriorate. 
Because an animal is a registered Jersey 
Dr a Guernsey is not proof positive that he 
or she is a go 3d dairy animal. A poor 
Jersey cow (and there are such) is worth 
Qo more than any other poor cow. 

A Poor Man. 

At the close of an institute held in 
Jefferson the last of February, a man said 
to me: "I have come a long way to attend 
this institute, hoping to learn something 
that would help me, but I am disappoint- 
ed. The talk was good enough, but it 
takes money to do as they say. Rich men 
can do it, but I can't. I'm poor." After 
a little further conversation I learned that 
4— Inst. 



his case was like this. He had lately 
bought an 80-acre farm and was $2,000 in 
debt on it. His entire stock, besides his 
team, consisted of 6 young cows and 2 
yearling steers. He had enough good hay 
to keep them through the winter, but no 
grain that he could spare for them. His 
cows would come in in the spring. He 
wished to work into the dairy business as 
soon as possible, but he positively would 
not run in debt another dollar, it occur- 
red to me that I could do no better on this 
occasion than to take up his case and work 
out the problem for him, and demonstrate 
how he or any other man similarly situated 
could in a few years, rear a good dairy herd 
of cows. My feelings are the more deeply 
interested in this case, because the time 
when I was in a like position is not so fsx 
in the past, that I have not the most vivid 
recollection of it. 

Demonstration. 
First, sell the steers for whatever they 
will bring. Sell the hay that it would 
take to keep them till spring. With part 
of the money buy some feed, equal parts 
bran and oats. Begin immediately to 
feed each cow a small ration, say 4 or 5 
pounds a day of this, with all the good 
clover hay they will eat, with comfodder 
and straw, if you have it, to make a var- 
iety, until four days after they come in. 
Then gradually increase the grain feed 
till each cow has 12 pounds a day. The 
extra amount of milk from feeding the 
grain will pay more than double price for 
it. Raise all the heifer calves, and buy 
enough more to make as many calves as 
you have cows. Go to some dairyn: an who 
has been grading up to Jerseys for some 
years, and has yet left some — of course the 
best — of his common cows. Their calves 
will be half bloods, and he will sell them 
when he would not sell the higher grades. 
Such heifer calves from very superior cows 
can be bought when a few days old for 
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about $3 each. Do this the second year 
also; after, that you will have caWes 
enough of your own. Feed your calves 
whole milk, 12 to 14 pounds a day, till 
they are one week old. Then have it part 
fikimmed milk, till when the calf is four 
weeks old it may be all skimmed milk, 
about 16 pounds. Have the milk warm to 
about blood heat. Have some good hay 
always within their reach and after they 
are two weeks old, always have a box that 
ihey can reach, with bran and oats in it. 
Feed them no corn meal. While they are 
iiaving milk it is better, until they are at 
least iour months old, not to let them run 
out to fresh grass, but have them in a yard 
where they can run for exercise, and 
where there is a cool clean stable where 
they can go to get out of the hot sun, and 
away from the flies. It will pay to keep up 
the milk feed till six months old. When 
it comes cool weather next fall put them in 
stanchions nights. Feed them as great a 
variety of hay and fodder during the win- 
ter as possible with 2 or 3 pounds of whole 
oats and bran, or oats only, eiich day. I 
advise putting them in stanchions while so 
young so as to train or educate them to 
that mode of confinement, for, when they 
come to be cows, there is where they will 
be kept most of the time during the winter 
season. 

Handle your heifers; treat them gently 
and kindly, and you will have no trouble 
breaking them to milk. 

Ration for Milch Cows. 

I think as good a grain ration as you 
can get for cows in milk, is one-third 
bran, one-third ground oats and one-third 
com meal, all by weight, about 12 to 14 
pounds to each cow daily. Be guided a^ 
to the quantity by the appetite of the cow, 
and her ability to turn her food into milk. 
The com is given to maintain the condi- 
tion of the cow. It is not the best milk 



producinflT food; but some heavy milken 
have the ability to turn almost any kind 
of food into milk. Suoh cows will bear 
more com. Give them all the good early- 
cut clover hay, com fodder, and straw they 
will eat, giving as great a variety each day 
as possible. In the summer, if they have 
good grass and plenty of it, that will do 
very well, but I think it will pay even then 
to feed a small ration of grain. 

Now, this is in the direct line of rearing 
a good herd. £|y the treatment I have 
described you will develop and improve 
your cows. They will, perhaps, produce 
60 pounds more of butter each next year, 
on the same kind of fare, than it is possible 
to get out of them this year; and the year 
after next you will get still more. The 
more milk you manage to make a cow givey 
the more she can give us you develop her 
capacity to do so, until a certain limit u 
reached, and she will in a measure, trans- 
mit these improved qualities to her pro- 
geny. 

Teat Tour Cows. 

Weigh the milk of each cow separately 
every day, or at least once a week for the 
year. Test it frequently to see what per 
cent, of butter it contains. At the end of 
the year foot up your figures, average yoar 
per cent., and see what each cow has done. 
If you have any cow that makes less than 
150 pounds the first year get rid of her, she 
pays only for her feed and gives you noth- 
ing for your work. With the treatment I 
have been advising, you ought to fretfrom 
200 to 250 pounds the first year, and con- 
siderable more the next year. 

Have your heifers come in when they 
are two years old. Use a full blood Jersey 
sire, the best you can get; one, if possible, 
that is five or six years old, that has 
daughters that have become cows, so that 
you can better judge of his merits. I have 
advised you to grade up with Jerseys. 
Some other dair; breed, particularly ihe 
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GDemaeys, may be just as good. But I 
believe the Jersey will «rive as large a return 
for the food consumed as any other breed, 
and they being more plenty, you can, no 
doubt, grade up with them with less 
trouble and expense. When once you have 
started with a breed, follow up that line, 
and don't mix breeds. Above all thing 
don't try to raise the general purpose 
cow. I tried hard to get her, and did get 
her, but she was profitable for no purpose, 
and that kind of foolishness cost me very 
dear. 

When your heifers come in, weigh and 
test their milk for a whole year, so that 
you can tell without any guess work, which 
produces the most; and when you have any 
to sell always let the poorest go. Let 
your standard be solely, the amount of 
product, and count as nothing such im- 
material things as color t>r particular mark- 
ings, or fancied beauty of forms or feat- 
ures, for they will not produce butter; and, 
after all, '^handsome is that handsome 
does." 

Get a ITnifonn Herd* 

If it should happen that the daughters 
of one particular cow— for instance, the 
brindle one — should average considerably 
better than those of the others, she is the 
cow to tie to, to be the source from 
which shall, in time spring your whole 
herd. She may not produce as much 
as some of your other cows, but she 
hajB, no doubt, got good blood back of her 
that shows in her descendants, all of which 
you should keep (except some poor ones if 
there should happen to be any such) 
and in a few years your whole herd will 
have some strong resemblance, with their 
pedigree all tracing back to *'01d Brin." 

Besnlts. 
And now, my dear friend, if you wish 
to profit by the experience of others, and 
will follow substantially the plan I have 



outlined, I shall expect, if I visit your plae« 
a dozen years or so hence, to find that 
your mortgage has long been paid, and 
the productiveness of your farm doubled. 
You will be a happy, contented and pros, 
perous man, with a pleasant family enjoy- 
ing the comforts of life. The grumbling 
and complaining disposition you manifest- 
ed when I saw you at Jefferson will have en- 
tirely disappeared. You will have a splen- 
did herd of cows, for which you have the 
greatest admiration, and in which 
you take great pride, and in the rearing 
of which you have taken immense pleasure. 
**They will produce more than 800 pounds 
of butter each a year, ' ' you will proudly say. 
You will have a large and convenient, bam 
with a large silo, and a snug little house 
with pleasant surroundings. 

While you have been developing and 
improving your cows, you have been de- 
veloping and improving yourself, by the 
exercise of the thought, study and close at- 
tention to business necessary to success. 

You will be a more obliging neighbor, 
a kinder husband and father, and a bet- 
ter Christian in consequence of having 
exercised the care, patience and kindness 
necessary to rear a good dairy herd of 
cows. 



DISCUSSION^. 

Cha6. Bbigham— How long would you 
keep your cows V 

Mb. Goodrich — I would keep them as 
long as they gave me a good profit. I have 
had them do well until they were 14 or 16 
years old. Sometimes I do not keep them 
until they are 3 years old. 

J. M. True — What kind of grain 
would you give the heifers while develop- 
ing? 

Mr. GooDRicn— I would give the feed 
that would make them grow and come to 
maturity young, but not put on flesh; I 
wouldn't feod com or timothy hay; it 
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would be clover hay and oats or bran and 
ensilage. 

Geo. Wylib — What constitutes a good 
dairy cow? 

Mr. Goodrich— One that will make 300 
a year. 

Geo. Wylib — Nothing less than that? 

Mr. Goodrich — It might be ; that ought 
to be the standard; no man. ought to be 
satisfied with less than that. 

Geo. McKerrow — How is he going to 
find out whether he has a good dairy cow 
in his herd? 

Mr. Goodrich — By testing her, weigh- 
ing her milk every other day or occasion- 
ally, and keeping a record of it. 

Thos. Convey — How would you test it? 

Mr. Goodrich — Test it by setting the 
milk by itself. Take a day's milk and 
stir it into butter. That tells me what I 
can get out of it. It may may not tell 
what there is in it, but it tells what I can 
get out of it. 

G. C. Hendibs — ^Do you discard any of 
your heifers in your dairy work, and if so, 
what per cent. ? 

Mr. Goodrich — I sell off from my herd 
the increase and they are the poorest cows, 
that is about 30 per cent, of them go every 

y^ar. 

H. C. Thom— Who buys them? 

Mr. Goodrich — Anybody that don't 
know better. 

H. C. Thom— Your neighbors? 

Mr. Goodrich — ^They are sold and 
shipped to Chicago; the ones that the 
stock-buyers want are the ones I don't 
want to keep. 

Mr. Snowden — Can you get scrub cat- 
tle and begin dairying with them success- 
fully? 

Mr. Goodrich — I think you can. 

Weldon Van Eire — How much im- 
portance do you attach to exercise in a 
dairy herd? 

Mb. Goodrich— The calf and the heifer 



ought to have exercise to develop their 
muscles, but after a cow comes to giving 
milk I am well satisfied they need but very 
little exercise. I tried that a year a^ last 
winter. I had one cow that had a notion 
of milking herself. I kept her in the 
stanchion. She would be let out before 
the rest twice a day; she would walk about 
60 feet to the tank, and being alone would 
walk right back and put her head in the 
stanchion. She wasn't out to exceed 10 
or 15 minutes a day. 

J. H. Wise— I would like to ask at what 
age a heifer should drop her first calf? 

Mr. Goodrich — I wouldn't want them 
to have calves before they are 2 years 
old. 

H. C. Thom— What effect would lack 
of exercise have upon the offsprings? 

Mr. Goodrich — That cow had a fine, 
large heifer calf in the spring. That is 
the only one I ever kept confined so close- 
ly, and she is doing well this spring. 

Mr. Rundell — Which do you prefer to 
raise, spring or fall calves? 

Mr. Goodrich — Fall calves can be rais- 
ed with less trouble than spring calves. 

H. C. Thom — If butter was the same 
price the year round, would you encourage 
having calves dropped in the spring or 
fall? 

Mr. Goodrich— There would be very 
little difference now that I have a silo. I 
think that if a cow comes in in February, 
and you have dry feed through the winter, 
you can get more out of her during the year 
than you can to have her come in in the 
fall, but with ensilage I am pretty well 
satisfied you can get just as much out of a 
cow coming in in September or October as 
out of one coming in at any other time. 

Geo. Whicher— Isn't it more trouble 
to feed her? 

Mr. Goodrich— No; it is less work tak- 
ing the whole year through to have them 
come in in the fall. 
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B. B. Brooks— Do you warm the water 
for the cows? 

Mr. Goodrich— I do. 

R. B. Brooks— Don't you think it is 
better to turn them out twice a day to 
drink? 

Mr. Goodrich— I shouldn't object to 
having the water in the bam. 

Do you get sunshine in your stable? 

Mr. Goodrich — There are plenty of 
windows that admit sufficient light on 
sunshiny days. 

H. RoBBiNS- How soon do you take 
the calf away from its mother? 

Mr. Goodrich— When it is three or 
four days old. 

Mr. S^owdbn— How much of an out- 
lay in cash would I have to make to do suc- 
cessful dairying with a few cows? 

Mr. Goodrich— If you wanted to do it 
as cheaply as you could, it wouldn't be a 
very large outlay. You need a tank and 
five or six cans. I think you could fix up 
for setting your milk at a veiy small out- 
lay, $15 or $20. 

Geo. Whichkr — I would like to know 
what temperature you mean by warm and 
cold water for dairy stock. If spring water 
came out of the ground smokin^^ in winter 
time, would it be necessary to warm such 
spring water? 

Mr. Goodrich — If I had water at 48 or 
above the temperature of the earth, and 
cows would drink it at that tempera- 
ture, I wouldn't be to the trouble of warm- 
ing that water. 

H. C. TnoM— Wouldn't you if the cows 
had to go 80 rods to get to the spring? 

Mr. Goodrich — ^I wouldn't have them 
go 80 rod^ to the spring. Where water is 
pumped into a tank, unless you have a 
heater, the cows will have ice water all 
winter, which isn't best. 

Mb. DEimiB — Wouldn't it be more 
profitable for the average farmer to have a 
good, fair-sized cow that would give a 



fair amount of milk than to keep a Jersey 
cow? 

Mb. Goodrich. — ^That comes into the 
general purpose cow question. I don't be- 
lieve any individual ever tried harder than 
I did to get that cow. I couldn't be recon- 
ciled to the Jersey. Mr. Curtis here knows 
it. 1 thought I had got her once, I will 
describe the cow. I bought a 2-year-old 
heifer of the old style roan Durham of the 
wonderful milk family of that breed. She 
was a beautiful specimen— at least I 
thought her so at that time. She had a very 
large fine udder, and when she got to 
be four years old she used to give 60 
pounds of milk a day when she was fresh. 
Sometimes she gave more, and that waa 
fairly good milk that would test four 
pounds to the hundred, so that she made 
nearly two and one-half pounds of butter 
per day. When I sold her she brought 
$75. Now, that is as good a general pur- 
pose cow as you can get. She started out 
with a good quantity of milk, but she 
didn't hold out with this quantity of milk, 
but kept running down, and in seven 
months she wa^ practically dry. I used to 
strip her for a month longer. Well, by oc- 
casionly weighing the milk and testing it, 
I figured that she produced 256 pounds of 
butter in a year . You see that is a pretty 
good cow. That is just the cow you are 
asking for, but I never made one cent of 
profit on her except when I took in the $75. 
Her weight ran from 1,500 to 1,700; when 
in good condition, towards 1,700 pounds. 
She was two cows in one in size, and took 
nearly the feed of two small cows, so you 
see when you come to take that into con- 
sideration, it was small doings. 

Now, I will compare her with another 
cow. I had a cow that weighed just 800 
pounds, half her size, and took just half 
the feed, perhaps a little more. She had 
the dairy form, and that cow produced 256 
pounds, as near as I could figure, the same 
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aj the big cow. The big cow took $25 
worth of feed more than the little cow, so I 
made $25 profit a year on the little cow and 
milked her 12 years and sold her for $15, 
though I got $315 from her, and all I ever 
got from the other was $75. The little cow 
wag worth $240 more to me than the big 
cow. You see I want to give the general- 
purpose cow all the advantage I can. I 
have an 800-pound cow that makes 120 
pounds more than this one. She will make 
375 poxmds at least in a year. That cow 
with the same way of figuring would make 
me $500 more than I would ma^e out of 
the big cow. 

R. B. Bbooks— How do you think the 
two cowR compared in regard to the num- 
ber of pounds of milk? Wheie I live a 
man would get as much for 100 pounds 
from one as trom the other. 

Mr. Goodrich —The big cow gave some 
more milk; it was just about average milk. 



The other cow was not a rich milker; I 
think it too& some 23 or 24 pounds of her 
milk to make a pound of butter. But the 
Utile cow gave milk eleven months in the 
year and the big cow only seven. 

J. H. Wise— Do cows that are fresh in 
the fall give as much milk in the year as 
those fresh in the spring? 

Mr. Goodrich — I can get as much out 
of them with ensilage when they come 
in in the fall as when they come in in ihe 
spring. 

Mr. Dennis — Do you consider it any 
more trouble to keep a beef cow witii a 
full flow of milk with plenty of feed than a 
dairy cow? 

Mr. Goodrich— When you undertake 
to feed her to keep it up, she turns the 
feed into beef instead of milk. I cannot 
make a beef cow give ajB much milk at I 
can a dairy cow. 



BUTTER-MAKING ON THE FARM. 

By THOMAS CONVEY. 



Conditions of Success. 

This depends on circumstances; where 
a few cows are kept on a large or 
medium sized farm, where much other 
work has to be atten'ded to, it hardly 
pays to manufacture butter for the gen- 
eral market. A small quantity requires 
almost as much time in manufacturing 
and marketing, and equally as much at- 
tention as a larger quantity, and rarely 
■ells as well, owing to the fact that each 
package should contain butter of the 
same quality, with regard to salting, 
oolor, degree of freshness, eta, this be- 
ing more difficult to secure where a 



package contains different chumings^ 
Buttermaking on the farm, if conducted 
in a business-like way, will certainly pay 
as well, at past or present prioee as seU- 
ing milk to cheese factories, at sixty to 
sixty-five cents per hundred, it being 
contracted for that price the present 
season. If skimmilk is worth twenty 
cents per hundred, and I consider this a 
low estimate. If hauling milk costs the 
patron another twenty oents per hun- 
dred, and how much less doee it ooBt 
him where he delivers twice a day? if 
you allow anything for loss of fertility, 
occasioned by selling milk off the famv 
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and then deduct two per cent, of gross 
income which goes to factory owners, 
this being the custom in sou tfi western 
Wisconsin, and you will have some diffi- 
culty in convincing the maker of good 
butter of the advantages of selling milk 
and feeding whey. 

Quality Before Quantity. 
The gathered cream butter factory, is 
scarcely more popular, where the pro- 
prietor determines the amount and 
quality of creatn, and the price he will 
pay, the latter depending on the price 
he receive& This, in turn depending on 
the quality and quantity of food given 
each cow, and the cleanliness, care, and 
intelligence of each and every patron, 
cream gatherers and buttermakers. In 
the separator factories they run less risk 
of producing an inferior quality of but- 
ter. The patron does the hauling, and 
this system, though the least objection- 
able of the factory systems, will hardly 
become popular until milk is paid for 
according to quality not quantity; this 
being also an objection to the cheese 
factory. Milk ehould be set as soon as 
possible in cold water, in preference to 
cold air, and in ice water, in preference 
to cold spring, or well water. Yet good 
butter can be made from cream secured 
in any of the ways mentioned, provided 
the air or water has no objectionable 
odors. The temperature should not be 
below 40* nor should it run above the 
normal temperature of spring or well 
water. When set in cold air it should 
be at a lower temperature than when set 
in water, the latter being the best con- 
ductor. The more rapid the cooling 
after being set, the more perfect the 
creaming. Delay in setting milk always 
results in loss. Aeration of milk will 
improve its keeping qualities, but re- 



tards creaming and should never be r^ 
sorted to in butter making. 

If the temperature should fall much 
below the normal heat, when obtained 
from the cow, warm water may be added 
not to exceed 6 to 8 per cent, at a tem- 
perature not to exceed 125''. 

Skim tbe Milk Sweet. 

I prefer to skim cream when sweet, 
and if held it should be at a low tem- 
perature, to prevent ripening. In warm 
weather it Is safer to put it in water 
where milk is kept, churn as soon as pos- 
sible as it gains nothing by age. When 
you wish to ripen it, keep it in an atmos- 
phere of about 60°, when it should ripen 
In about twelve hours. In winter time 
where held at a low temperature, it will 
be necessary to raise the temperature of 
cream to 60" or even slightly above that 
before trying to ripen. It may take 
twenty-four hours to ripen in winter 
time. I prefer to, churn when cream is 
slightly sour raising the temperature to 
64° before starting to churn in cold 
weather. In raising the temperature 
be careful not to over-heat any portion 
of cream. Do not pour warm water in 
it, but place vessel containing cream in 
warm water, and stir vigorously to se- 
cure uniformity of temperature. This 
being essential to uniformity of ripen- 
ing, the latter being necessary to secure 
the greatest degree of churnability. 

General DlrectlonB. 
Cream prepared in this way should 
churn in thirty to forty minutes. When 
butter comes in small grains, stop 
churning, allow it to stand a few minutes 
that butter may rise to the top, draw off 
buttermilk. Should butter come with 
the buttermilk, you have not churned 
enough, or your cream was over-ripe 
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and too thick, in the latter case add 
weak brine or water, wljen buttermilk 
is drawn off, wash butter three times, 
usinp: weak brine the first time and suffi- 
cient water each time to float butter. 
The last washing should be nearly clear, 
taking care to keep the butter in gran- 
ular condition until buttermilk is washed 
out and salt incorporated, working just 
sufficient to secure an even distribution 
of salt or the color would not be uniform. 
If you wish to salt in the churn use IJ^ 
to 2 oz. of salt to each pound of butter, 
leaving sufficient moisture in the butter 
to dissolve the salt, and allowing it to 
stand about one-half hour expressing 
surplus moisture when packing. I pre- 
fere to weigh butter and salt at least 
one ounce to the pound, salting and 
working on the butter worker and pack- 
ing immediately. Good butter contains 10 
to 12 per cent, of water, but it should 
show no trace of buttermilk. Avoid over- 
working, or any plastering motions in 
working butter, or finishing packing as 
they destroy the grain and keeping 
qualities and give the butter a greasy 
appearance. Butter color is a commer- 
cial necessity at least during a portion 
of the year. It should be added to the 
cream first before starting to churn. 

Butter Granules. 

The grain of butter may be destroyed 
by over-heating, or freezing, milk, cream 
or butter. They are not similarly affect- 
ed by the same temperature. The flavor 
may be injured by milk, cream, or but- 
ter being kept where it would come in 
contact with odors from cooking, smok- 
ing, decaying vegetables, bad water, etc. 

Aroma. 

The flavor may also be affected by the 
quality of the food, grass in June pro- 
ducing a desirable flavor, but additional 
feed may be given at any time as it im- 



proves the flavor, increases the quantity 
of the product and improves the keep- 
ing qualities. As butter from dry feed 
melts at a higher temperature, mixed 
foods produce better flavor than any 
single food, and rich foods produce the 
best flavors if they are of desired qual- 
ity. Immature grass is injurious to 
body and flavor, weeds, cabbage, eta, 
will give objectionable flavors. Use 
best grades of dairy salt, and do not 
store where they will take up odor of 
kerosene, fish, etc If churn or butter 
worker is inclined to get mouldy as they 
sometimes do in damp warm weather, 
clean thoroughly and rub on dry salt. 

Packasres* - 

In preparing packages I prefer to 
throw in salt and then scald, cover up 
and the steam will make it piokle-tigbt. 
Use cold water to rinse and rub inside 
with dry salt. Never put poor butter in 
fancy packages, and. when you can make 
good butter you may very safely brand 
it, there is no necessity of putting your 
name on it, but be sure you do not brand 
inferior goods, then it can be sold like a 
popular brand of baking powder, on its 
merits. In finishing top of package use 
dairy cloth on top of butter, then make a 
paste of dairy salt and put it over cloth. 
It will prev<jnt top of butter from getting 
over-heated and will also guard against 
flavor of lid. Remember that good but- 
ter must have perfect grain, high, fresh 
flavor, desirable color and a sufficient 
amount of best quality of salt. That it 
must be put up in clean, bright, pack- 
ages of best quality and of a style the 
market demands. 



DISCUSSION. 

li. H. Adams— What is the objection, 
Mr. Convey, to a lower temperature than 
40 degrees in which the milk is setf 

Mb. Convey— Because the milk oon- 
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densee down to that temperature and 
after that it expands; condensation of 
oonrse increases weight, and an increase 
in weight increases the comparative 
difference between the butter fat and 
the milk serum. 

C. I. Brigham— I should like to ask if 
cream will likely get sour standing only 
twelve hours? 

Mr. CoNVEY—In summer it will; in 
winter twenty-four house. 

SuPT. Morrison— CJan a pound of fin- 
ished butter be made to retain any more 
than a half ounce of salt? 

Mr. Convey— I think not; chemists 
state that that is the case and I believe 
it to be so. 

SuPT. Morrison — Is the other half 
ounce, if it is undissolved, of any benefit 
to the butter? 

Mr. Conyet — I think not, except that 
the stronger it tastes of the salt the 
harder it is to detect decay in the but- 
ter. 

0. P. GooDRroH— Why do you put in 
one ounce? 

Mr. Convey— Because the market de- 
mands that. 

C. P. Goodrich— Does it retain that? 

Mr. Convey— By having dissolved salt 
in it, it will. 

Mr. Goodrich— Does the market de- 
mand that? 

Mr. Convey — Sometimes it does; I 
have had more fault found with my 
butter on that account than anything 
else. 

C. P. Goodrich— Isn't it a fact that 
the saturating brine makes tthe butter 
salt, and the more you work the butter 
the lees salt it will have in it? 

Mr. Convey — That is so. 

C. P. Goodrich— Doesn't a portion of 
that ounce run out in the brine in work- 
ing the butter? 

Mb. Convey— Of course it is impos- 



sible for an ordinary dairyman to deter- 
mine how much salt is retained, but in 
selling butter I find that there is more 
demand for more than an ounce than for 
less than an ounce. 

Gov. Hoard— Of all the qualities in 
butter which do you estimate as the 
most important in securing a good 
price? 

Mr. Convey— Flavor. 

Gov. Hoard— I think you are right. 
Now, how long can you retain the first 
fine flavor that stamps the value of but- 
ter? 

Mr. Convey — I would put the limit at 
two weeks, and possibly less than that 
time. I have always found long keep- 
ing a failure. 

Question — Why set milk in ice water 
if you have cold spring or well water? 

Mr. Convey — The colder the water, 
not getting below 40'*, the more rapid 
the creaming and the more thorough 
the creaming, and the quicker you can 
skim. 

Question— I have a spring that regis- 
ters 46**; would you prefer ice water to 
that? 

Mr. Convey— Not as far as the butter 
is concerned. 

L. H. Adams— What is the butter fla- 
vor, where does it come from? 

Mr. Convey — It comes from feed I 
think, breeding having very little to do 
with it; that is you can't produce a fine 
fiavored butter on poor feed. I think 
it rests entirely in the feed and the 
manner of handling. 

Weldon Van Kirk— I heard a gentle- 
man say the other day that a person is 
liable to injure the flavor of the butter by 
breaking the grain in working. I would 
like to have Mr. Convey's opinion about 
that? 

Mr. Convey — It would certainly de- 
stroy the keeping qualities. 
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Weldon Van Kirk— Would it injure 
the flavor at the time? 

Mr. Ck)NVEY — I think over-working or 
over- wash inj? will destroy the flavor. 

C. P. Goodrich— Will the milk from 
two cows kept on the same feed be of 
the same quality? 

Mr. Ck)NVEY — I think if the cows are 
healthy that it will; it will be just alike 
with regard to flavor. 

C. P. Goodrich— That is not my ex- 
perience. What is your opinion, Gov. 
Hoard? 

Grov. Hoard — I think there ia an in- 
dividual difference there. 

0, R. Beach— I don't want to tell but 
one story. I was in Chicago sometime 
ago and asked the steward of the Palmer 
house, who had been buying the butter 
from a celebrated herd of Jerseys, what 
kind of butter he got. Pretty good, he 
said. But he says, no suck butter as 



you used to send to the West Side 
Briggs house when I boarded there; how 
did you make it? I said, We made it 
down in a dirt cellar, out of the milk of 
common cows, fed on marsh hay, with 
my swill barrel at one end of the milk 
rack and 'a soap barrel at the other. 
Well, he said, it was good butter any- 
way. What gave the quality to that 
butter? The cows were farrow cows 
being fed with Indian meal to make 
beef of them. The quality of the feed 
does make the quality of the butter, and 
the cow that is not with calf will make a 
great deal better flavored butter than a 
cow that is with calf. 

Gov. Hoard — After a cow has got six 
months along in gestation, doesn't the 
flavor leave the butter? 

0. R. Beach— Certainly; if it has any- 
thing like the flavor of the butter of a 
new milch cow or farrow cow. 



TEMPERATURE IN BUTTER-MAZING. 

By D. W. OtJRTIS, Seoret€u:y of Wisoonsin Dairyman Associatioxi. 



Setting Milk Warm. 

The whole process of good butter- 
making is governed almost entirely by 
temperature, from the time the milk is 
drawn from the cow until the cream is 
ripened and churned into butter. 

The milk when flrst drawn from the 
cow if immediately placed in cans and 
submerged in water standing at 45** to 
50* all of the cream is thrown up be- 
tween milkings. If allowed to stand 
around until partially cold and then 
placed in water at 55° to 60°, the loss is 
at least from 6 to 10 per cent The im- 



portance of setting milk, while warm, 
in water cold enough to throw up the 
cream, is of a sufficient value to warrant 
any one, who is in the habit of doing 
this work when they have time, in mak- 
ing the test. The temperature of the 
milk, together with the temperature of 
the water in which it is placed, has 
very much to do with the proflte of the 
cow. 

Care WiU Give Sucoess. 
It has been an inquiry of many why 
separators are taking the place of gath- 
ered cream. The answer is one of tern- 
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perature. The farming community^ 
where the cream is fSfathered, are care- 
less and shiftless in many oases in tak- 
ing care of the milk. The farmers do 
not realize that the poor care given to it, 
comes oat of their own profits. If the 
milk stands around for half an hour be- 
fore being placed in cans, and the wind, 
and the boys, do not feel like pumping 
fresh water into the tank, it is all 
the same; the farmer never once think- 
ing that he is only beating the creamery 
man out of the quality and himself out 
of the quantity. If this same milk had 
been broaght to a creamery where the 
separator is used, it must be brought to 
a temperature of 70^ to 75°, according to 
the season of the year; the butter maker 
is careful that his separator runs at the 
right speed, and the milk is just at the 
right temperature to insure the best re- 
sults. If the same care should be exer- 
dsed in caring for the milk on the 
farm, and the temperature looked after 
as closely as the butter maker is obliged 
to look after it, to get the best results, 
the two systems would vary but little. 
In fact, there are gathered cream cream- 
eries that use the submerged system 
of setting milk that are paying 
dividends quite as large as any cream- 
eries in the country. The success of 
both methods is one largely of tempera- 
ture, for should this be neglected the re- 
sults would be largely against them. 

Flavor Depends Upon Temperature. 

In the ripening of cream temperature 
plays almost as important a part as it 
does in the creaming of milk. In open 
vats, cream ripens beet at 60" or 62°. If 
it is below that, the chemical action 
takes place very slowly; if much above 
that degree, it imparts anything but a 
pleasant flavor to the butter. 

The generally accepted theory of 



ripening cream is that it must be fre- 
quently stirred and come in contact with 
the oxygen of the air to develop the 
aroma so much sought after in good 
butter. Cream which is allowed to 
ripen in all degrees of temperature 
bring different degrees of acidity, 
and consequently the butter is affected 
by it. If the acidity in cream could be 
ascertained the same as the tempera- 
ture, by the use of the thermometer, I 
venture the assertion that there is not 
one butter maker in a hundred that 
could tell the acidity within ten de- 
grees. 

Boyd's Starter. 
The Boyd process of ripening 
cream is directly the reverse of all this, 
and is wholly controlled by temperature. 
Sweet skim milk (from fresh cows pre- 
ferred) is taken and warmed up to a cer- 
tain degree and placed in a can with 
non-conducting walls so that it shall not 
be affected by heat or cold, where it is 
allowed to remain from 18 to 2i hours. 
It is then ready for use. This produces 
a perfect lactic fermentation. The 
cream is sweet, and is placed in a vat or 
can with non-conducting walls, so as 
not to be affected by the surrounding 
temperature. It is heated up to 68° or 
70** and 1 or 2 per cent, of the lactic fer- 
ment added and thoroughly mixed in. 
The vat is immediately closed air-tight 
and left there from 18 to 24 hours. This 
lactic ferment which has been added 
commences to work through the entire 
mass of cream, and imparts to it the 
same principle, and producing the 
chemical change necessary preparatory 
to churning. It is far better to supply 
the cream with the right kind of fer- 
ment, that shall produce uniformity in 
quality, than to have the cream seek its 
own agent for ripening, containing 
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many of the destructive elements which 
go to destroy fine butter. 

Texuperatare Means Profit. 

Tempering cream for churning must 
be governed very largely by the cream 
that is to be churned, and this knowl- 
edge must be gained by the butter- 
maker who is doing the Vrork. The rule 
laid down in books, that 58' to 62' is the 
right temperature to churn at, will not 
hold good in all cases. A prominent 
creameryman once said: "I t«st my 
butter- milk with Short's test, and if I 
find any butter-fat remaining, I change 
the temperature of the cream — and keep 
on changing the temperature until the 
right degree is found that leaves the 
least butter-fat in the butter-milk.'' 
This knowledge must be gained where 
the work is done, as the cream from dif- 
ferent creameries and dairies will churn 
best at different temperatures. 

Mistakes are often made in getting 
the temperature of cream, both in warm- 
ing, up and cooling down, from the fact 
that the serum or watery part is affect- 
ed by heat and cold very quickly, while 
on the contrary the globules or fat in 
the cream are not so sensitive to the 
different degrees of temperature. As 
the butter globules have time to absorb 
the heat or cold, it is not infrequent 
that the temperature is changed from 
5** to 8^ Should it rise that much and 
the butter come soft, it is charged to 
friction in churning." Cream may be 
cooled very rapidly to the required tem- 
perature, yet the butter will be soft, 
which clearly indicates that the butter 
globules were not sufficiently cooled be- 
fore the churning commenced. 

General Bales. 
The process of butter making may be 
governed very largely by a few genera 
rules: obtain a good themometer and use 



it; note the temperature that gives the 
best results; let cleanliness and temperat- 
ure be the controlling factors. See that 
the milk as soon as drawn from the cow 
is placed in cans and sum merged in cold 
water. Skim the cream sweet, and keep 
it 80 by placing the can in cold water, 
until ready for ripening. Warm it to 
the right temperature and furnish it 
with a ferment that shall give it the 
right degree of acidity in a given length 
of time, or let the cream furnish its 
own agent for ripening, and guess at the 
proper acidity. Determine by experi- 
ment at different seasons of the year 
the temperature in churning that shall 
give you ;(ranular butter and leave the 
least trace of butter fat in the butter- 
milk. Wash all traces of buttermilk 
from the butter, work it lightly at a 
temperature of from 58 to 62 degrees. 



discussion. 

James Spensley — ^What do you mean 
by ripening? 

Mr. Cubtis — I mean getting it of the 
right acidity; getting it just right to 
churn. 

James Spensley — Is it necessary that 
the cream should be sour to chum? 

Mr. Curtis — No, sir; I suppose you 
can churn sweet cream as well as sour, 
if you so desire. 

James Spensley — Would it have as 
good a result? 

Mr. Curtis— I don't suppose so. 

James Spensley — Would the butter 
be as good. 

Mr. Curtis— That is a question that 
doctors disagree on ; the theory is nowa- 
days that we have all got to make sweet 
cream butter; that is the latest fad in 
butter- making. 

L. H. Adams— That raises one more 
question. If feed makes the flavor in 
butter, why are we objecting to sweet 
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oream butter, aa some of us do and some 
do not. Why do those who object to it 
lay it to the cream being churned sweet, 
if, as they claim, the flavor all comes 
from feeding. 

Gov. Hoard — You have the same 
butter with just one difference— the 
acidity. 

C. R, Beach— You will admit that 
there is a tlavor in a rose leaf, will you 
not? but you will not get one-half of it 
until it is bruised. 

Gov. HoARD—The acidity you think 
brings it out? 

C. R Briaoh— Souring. 

James Spensley — Would you recom- 
mend churning sweet cream at the same 
temperature as you would sour? 

Mr. Curtis— I do not recommend 
churning sweet cream. 

James SpensIjET — ^There is lots of 
cream churned sweet. Now would you 
churn it at the same temperature? 

Mr. Curtis— No, I suppose not. 

SuPT. Morrison— What would the 
temperature be? 

Mr. Curtis— Anywhere along in the 
fifties — fifty to fifty-five degrees. I 
know nothing about it excepting what I 
have read; I have never churned any. I 
believe down in Virginia, where they 
have been making sweet cream butter 
for the President, they churn the 
oream at 55 degrees. 

Gov. Hoard— That is English butter. 

Thos. Convey— What ferment do you 
use and how would you produce it? 

Mr. Curtis— I told you in the paper I 
would produce it from sweet skimmed 
milk; I would heat it up to 90*" 
in a water bath and would allow it to 
stand from 18 to 24 hours; it then be- 
comes lobbered milk. Take off the top 
of this and add one or two per cent, to 
the cream which has already been heat- 
ed to 75^; shut the vat up tight This 



ferment wants to be mixed through the 
cream, the same as yeast works through, 
bread, and it gives the cream a nice, 
pleasant acidity, and when it is so treat- 
ed, 18 to 24 hours will produce the cream 
ready for churniog, and will also do so 
every day in the year. But when you 
ripen in open vats or open cans I claim 
there is no man, not even a professional, 
can tell within 10' or 20' what the 
acidity of the cream is. They get very 
close to it sometimes. Here are Mr. 
Groodrich and Mr. Beach, they get their 
cream very nice, because they are care- 
ful of the temperature of their rooms 
and keep it pretty near the same all the 
time. But generally people who ripen 
cream in that way can't get within a 
row of apple trees of the proper acidity 
for churning. Sometimes it is too sour 
and sometimes not sour enough. 

C. I. Brigham— What proportion of 
the ferment do you use? 

Mr. Curtis —From one to two per 
cent.; if I had a hundred gallons of 
cream I would use from one to two gal- 
lons of ferment. 

SuPT. Morrison — We are very fortu- 
nate to-day in having with us Mr. C. R. 
Beach, of Whitewater, who supplied the 
Sherman House in Chicago for many 
years, and who is called one of the best 
butter-makers in the state; and also Mr. 
Goodrich; and we have here a couple of 
pages of formulated questions that will 
bring out a great many interesting sug- 
gestions and also a great deal of experi- 
mental work and I would like to have 
Mr. Beach take the paper and read the 
questions and give his answers to them* 
It will help us to make up a good Bul- 
letin and you will receive a great many 
suggestions in this line. 

C. R Beaoh— **Please give a state- 
ment of your dairy, how many cows, how 
many pounds of butter sold, and what 
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it brought?" I have never kept 
a dairy of cows continuously for 
a year. We make butter largely 
in the winter and milk many more 
cows in the winter than we do in the 
summer. For the last three winters we 
have been milking about thirty to 
thirty-five during the winter. I think 
last year the sale amounted to about 9,- 
000 pounds, which would be an average 
of about 300 pounds to the cow. The 
average price last year was 28 cents 
and this year ending January, 1890, 
it was 21 cents. 

"What does it cost to keep cows?" 
That question I will skip because it 
would be mere matter of inference. 

"What is the ration?" We vary 
it somewhat. This winter we have 
fed twenty-five pounds of ensilage, 
12 or 15 pounds of shock corn, and a 
little oats mixed, eight pounds of bran, 
and probably five or six pounds of hay. 
Our usual feed is about forty pounds of 
ensilage made from Yankee corn, ten 
pounds of bran and what hay they will 
eat at night; we don't feed hay but once 
a day. 

"Do yoii feed the mill stuflf wet or 
dry?" Dry. 
"Do you run a winter da iry?" Yes. 
"How many pounds of milk for a 
pound of butter?" Last winter it 
would take about eighteen; this win- 
ter we are so situated that we have a dif- 
ferent class of cows (somewhat) and 
it takes about twenty; day before yester- 
day I think it took just an even twenty, 
five pounds to the hundred. 

"Do you groom your cows?" We do 
not. 

"Do you summer feed with grain and 
what is its infiuence upon butter?'* We 
always summer feed cows when giving 
milk; we think it not only improves the 
flavor of the butter but gives it solidity; 



butter made upon a grass feed alone has 
not quite the consistency that it has 
with other feed. In damp or rainy 
weather we occasionally give twice a 
week a feed of dry hay. . 

"How many pounds of butter do you 
make per cow for a year?" I answered 
that before as nearly as I can. 

*'How loiigdo you keep cream before 
churning in summer; also in the win- 
ter?" We churn every day in the sum- 
mer. The milk is always sour with us 
when skimmed. In the summer when 
we churn every day there will be two 
skimmings; morning and night and 
churning the next morning. In the 
winter we churn every other day and 
have four skimmings. 

"Do you wash your butter in the gran- 
ular form?'* We do. 

"Do you add salt to wash water?" 
Yes, always. Sometimes instead of 
puttibg it into the water we throw salt 
right into the churn before adding the 
water. 

Gov. Hoard— ^Vhy do you add the 
salt? 

C. R. Be\oh— Well, because the high, 
toned dairymen say it is best. It tends 
to lower the temperature and brine is 
heavier and floats the butter better. I 
see the man from Oregon recommends 
the putting of salt into sweet cream. I 
sometimes put in a handful of salt in* 
the cream when I put it into the 
chum. 

"Would you advise coloring butter?" 
I certainly would, because the market 
demands a high colored butter. 

"How many times do you work the 
butter and how?" We work it but once. 
We wash it; salt 'it in the churn; revolve 
it a few times; put it upon a butter 
worker and press the moisture out 
slightly and put it in the tub; it is in the 
tub in less than half an hour after it 
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oomes and it is not disturbed after 
that. 

''How do you keep your stables free 
from odor?*' Only by ventilation. We 
have not used land plaster and I there- 
fore cannot speak anythini; about that. 

"Do you allow your help to misuse 
oows?" Not if I know; I presume they 
sometimes do. 

"What temperature do you keep your 
stables?" I cannot answer that ques- 
tion definitely; we keep about forty head 
in a stable seventy by thirty, and we 
ventilate the place, and such weather as 
this we keep the windows open. I think 
fifty defi^rees is warm enough and some of 
the time it does not reach that. It never 
freezes in the stable so as to stiffen ma- 
nure at all; we trylio keep them com- 
fortable. 

^At what age do you have your cows 
come in?" I buy my cows in milk gen- 
erally. 

"How long do you milk your cows be- 
fore letting them go dry?" Too long al- 
together. I think ei«Bry cow ought to 
go dry two months every year. I often 
milk my cows until I am sorry I have 
milked them so long. I think ten 
months is long enough. 

"How much more stock can you keep 
on your farm than you did before you 
commenced dairying?" I cannot answer 
that question but I differ from many as 
to the opinion that simple dairying im- 
proves the farm. You cannot retain the 
fertility of your farm if you stock it full 
of cows and send the milk to the factory 
and do not feed a grain ration. 

"What sort of grasses do you prefer, 
mixed or straight?" I prefer mixed 
grass and for cows for pasture I prefer 
grass that has never been disturbed; 
I think it is better and richer in butter 
fats, gives a better flavor and holds 
it longer. 



"Do you have any difficulty in drying 
up your cows?" None at all. Tie them 
to a post for a week and they will dry 
up all right. A man asked me for a 
receipt to dry up a cow aud I told h im 
that 

"Have you ever had any difficulty with 
abortion in your herd?" I have had a 
great many cases of that. 

"Is it contagious?" I don't know. 

"Did it continue in winter?" It did. 

"How much corn would you feed a 
cow giving milk?" Five or six or seven 
pounds would be the extent that I * 
would ever feed it. If I couldn't have 
but one feed I would make it wheat bran 
without the corn. 

"Is a ton of bran worth as much to 
feed as a ton of oats?" Perhaps not, 
but a dollar's worth of bran ordinarily is 
worth more. 

"Would you thresh oats or feed them 
in the straw?" "Would you run them 
through a feed cutter?" 1 would feed 
them in the straw and run through a 
feed cutter every time. 

"What is the best kind of hay to feed 
cows?" If I was feeding com and corn- 
stalks I would prefer clover; June grass 
hay 1 think is fully equal to it 

Question— Did you ever use millet? 

C. R. Beach— I never did. 

"Is well cured com fodder with the 
ears on and run through a cutter as good 
feed as corn ensilage?" It is not. If a 
man has not got a silo I would certainly 
recommend running this com through a 
feed cutter, but it lacks softness; it is 
not as thoroughly digested, more corn 
passes the cow, it is more work to pre- 
pare it and is not as desirable. 

"How many pounds of butter should a 
cow make a year in order to make her 
profitable to her owner?" That would 
depend on how much the butter sold for 
and how much you fed the cow. You 
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cannot fix any particular number of 
I)ounds; the more pounds of butter she 
gives the better she pays. How low a 
point you may go and still make a profit 
you should not find out; you should 
find out how many pounds she can 
make. 

"Is any special breed necessary to se- 
cure a good butter cow?" We have 
breeds of cows in which a large 
percentage ot them are better but- 
ter cows than others; there are good 
,cows in all breeds and good cows in 
mixed breeds; but if I were going to 
take my chances I would take grade Jer- 
seys or full bloods. 

•*Do you test your cows?*' Occasion- 
ally. 

"How?" By churning each cow's 
cream separately. 

"What variation do you find?" More 
than I want to. 

"Can you change the quality of the 
milk by the feed?" 

That is what I claim you can do. I 
claim that by feeding you can not 
only produce in her the habit of giving 
richer milk. You can't take her to-day 
and have the quality change tomorrow 
a great deal. I met a man some time 
ago who said to me, why do you have 
such great faith in feeding bran; I fed 
my cows half a ton in three days 
and I didn't see any great change. But 
you can, by continuous feeding, produce 
in cows not only the habit of giving milk 
bu*» can increase the richness of the 
milk simply by giving your cows good 
treatment under favorable conditions 
and surroundings. Corn when fed to 
excess will decreae the milk. The effect 
of corn upon milk is to render the fats 
solid or hard; to a certain extent that is 
desirable, but an exclusive corn feed is 
not desirable, and if a cow is inclined to 
fat rather than to giving milk she takes 



on fat at the expense of quality of milk; 
the effect of too much corn ration is 
that it renders the milk too tallowy. 

Gov. HoABD— I want to ask if it is not 
somewhat liable, if you feed a cow too 
heavy a corn ration, to change her from 
a milking habit to a beefing habit, par- 
ticularly a young heifer. 

C. R Beach — I think so, and I think a 
cow at any time when from any cause 
she has begun to put on fat and sho«vs 
a laying on of beef, you cannot very 
well stop it; she has been wrongly treat- 
ed in some way. 

"How is it with oats?" There is noth- 
ing better for butter or milk than oats, 
but the objection is it usually costs too 
much. 

"How is bran for butter fats?" Bran 
is one of the best and cheapest rations, 
and if mixed with corn or oats it is al- 
most invaluable; we wouldn't know what 
to do with it. 

Gov. HoAUD — Have you ever tried bar- 
ley? 

Mr. Beach— Some years ago I did, 
but some way I had the impression that 
the butter was drier and crumblier, that 
it had neither the solidity nor the rich- 
ness of corn, nor the soft flexibility of 
bran. (These are all matters of opinion 
and not authority.) Bran gives a flexi 
bility in winter which is very desirable; 
it is very much superior to corn. With 
bry and corn and oats, you make very 
rich and very solid and very high flavor- 
ed butter — it is most delicious. 

C. P. Goodrich— Will the milk from 
cows having bran exclusively for their 
grain ration be richer in butter fate 
than it is where it is half corn? 

Mr. Beach— I can't tell you, sir. 

C. P. Goodrich — I understand that it 
is not, but people generally think it is 
better where they are fed corn. 

Mb. Beach— Those of us who are mak- 
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ing butter for the profit aim to have 
winter dairies, and there is one advant- 
age in this the cow is not so far gone 
in calf, and the flavor of the butter is 
not injured by her being in that condi- 
tion, we get therefore a better flavored 
butter from her grain feed, than we 
would if ehe came in in the spring. 

Gov. HoARD—The butter of a cow far 
along with calf is not worth as much in 
the market either. 

Mb. Bjeiach — No, sir. We know that 
it does not take half as much trouble to 
take care of cows in the winter as in the 
summer. We can afford to crowd them 
pretty strong in the winter. 

''What effect has ensilage upon the 
quality of milk?" My friend (Goodrich 
is a new convert, and he says it makes 
it better. I have been feeding it three 
years and I do not think it makes it 
any worse. 

Gov, Hoard — A gentleman back of 
me inquires if you have ever fed rye. 

Mb. Beaoh — I have never fed rye. 

Mb. Whicheb — It is miserable feed 
for 0OW& 

**Do you feed roots?" I do not. 

"Do you find any difference when you 
change from roots to ensilage?" I can't 
answer that. 

I have found that there is one thing 



about ensilage, that the butter comes 
quicker than it does on dry feed; it 
oomes quicker than June butter. W^ can 
churn out the butter fat from the cream 
and get a larger percentage from ensil- 
age. When we can get 15 or 20 tons of 
corn ensilage to the acre that we know 
is good we don't want to dally with tur- 
nips. I know that ensilage is good and 
can be cheaply produced and will give a 
large amount of feed. Do you know 
that an acre of ensilage will more than 
furnish a cow rations for 365 days of the 
year and have enough left to pay for the 
bran she will eat. 

Gov. HoABD-— That is more than keep- 
ing a cow to the acre. 

Mr. Beach— I merely say that it will 
give more than 369 days' rations and 
leave enough to buy the bran for her. 

*'If you desired to enrich your land 
rapidly, what ration would supply the 
most fertility?" Wheat bran. 

SuFT. Morrison— And clover hay. 

Mr. Beach— Yes, clover hay, but 
wheat bran anyhow, and feed wheat 
bran in the summer for pasture. You 
will give back more fertility than you 
take from it. You may pasture a field 
indefinitely; feeding wheat bran rations 
and they will grow better all the time. 



MY DAIRY EXPERIENCK 

By JAMES MoPHEBSON. 



A Farm Dairy. 

My experience dates from about the 
year of 1874, when I began keeping cows 
on a small scale, sending my milk to a 
cheese factory. This paid fairly well for 
awhile but, with high prices for making 
and low prices for the cheese, I conolud- 
5 — Ikst, 



ed I could do better than patronize the 
cheese factory, so built a milk-house, 
bought a Ck)oley creamer and commenc- 
ed making butter and rrlupping it to 
Chicago. I thought I w as doing pretty 
well, and did make some money at it as 
the butter sold at very good prices. 
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About this time I read a report of some 
noted dairyman's herd, which had made 
overs 300 pounds of butter per cow in a 
year's time. I think this was in 1880. I 
got out my cash book and went to figur- 
ing. 

Must Do Better. 

T learned that, after allowing the 
'COWS credit for 365 pounds of butter 
used in the family, they had only pro- 
duced 156 pounds per cow for the year. 
T thought this too great a difference to 
\>Q true. I thought the 300 pounds to 
the cow man had stretched the truth 
into a pretty big yarn to advertise his 
Jerseya At this time I had in my herd 
a half-blood Jersey cow, five years old. 
I thought she was a pretty good cow, 
although I had several others that 
would give a larger mess when fresh. I 
tested this cow about Aprillst, 1880. 
The food she was having at the time 
was bran and tame hay, and from seven 
milkingswe churned seven pounds of 
butter. This was an eye-opener to me, 
and from that time I have used Jersey 
sires in my herd. I found that beef 
cows were not the most profitable kind 
for butter-making. 

Triefl a Creamery. 

Three and a half years ago I com- 
menced taking my milk to the Fort 
Atkinson creamery, and from March 
following to the next first of March 
I received in cash a little over 
163.00 per head, receiving my ckim- 



milk back. The average price the but 
ter sold for was within a small fraction 
of 25 cents per pound, deducting 4 cents 
for making, it netted me 21 cents 
ThreehundredpouniUi of butter at 21 
cents per pound amounts to just 
163.00. For fear that you may 
think as I did about the 300 pound- 
yarn, I will say tha 1 1 have no Jerseys 
that are for sale. In my herd there 
were ten two-year-olds and ten three- 
years-olds, heifers which I figured in as 
fifteen mature cows. While I do not 
give the whole credit for this increase in 
butter per cow, yet I believe a large 
part of it is d«e to the infusion of Jer- 
sey blood in my herd. I feed better than 
I used to, and my cows are all fresh in 
the fall of the year — two conditions 
which cannot fail to increase produc- 
tion. 

No Use Kicking Against the Sll*. 

One year ago while in attendance 
at a Wisconsin Dairymen's meeting at 
Augusta, I sat on the anxious seat on 
the silo question, but before the meeting 
adjourned 1 was fully converted and 
determined to build me a silo. Well, I 
built one and now the only fault I have 
to fiLud with it is, it is not half big 
enough. I think a dairyman wants 
about 12,000 pounds of ensilage per cow 
for the year, so as to bridge over any 
shortness of pasture or hay crop that 
may occur in a dry season. 
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HOW HAVE OUR GREAT DAIRY COWS 
BEEN BREDP 

^ By T. L. HAOKHR. 



Most farmers think that the phenom- 
enal butter cows are accidents, not 
knowing; or thinking? that, as a rule, they 
inherit their butter capacity; some 
think it the immediate feeding and man- 
ipulation of the owner; others — don't 
think at all— and these last discredit the 
large butter tests; still others there are, 
intelligent breeders, who shrug their 
fihoalders and wisely shake their heads 
and don't believe a word of it — ^presum- 
ably, because they have not the 
material, or having it, have not the 
patience or faculty to make the most of 
it 

To doubt the authenticity of most of 
cor butter teste, corroborated and 
vouched for, as they are, by men of un- 
questioned integrity, men who in social 
and business circles stand in the fore- 
most ranks, and whose word, no one 
would dare to question on any other 
subject, is utterly ridiculous, and as 
presuming as it would be for me to say, 
I do not believe the Holstein cows give 
the quantity of milk their owners claim 
—or to say, I doubt the statement of my 
neighbor, who says his Swigert will take 
him to town and back in two hours, be- 
cause it takes my Percherons all day to 
make the same distance. 



It is not but fair to assume that these 
records are true, and so, studying the 
pedigrees of some of these famous cows, 
we may find from whence and how their 
great butter heredity comes. 

As a building to endure great strain or 
pressure, must be "builded upon a 
rock," so, must constitution and butter 
heredity be the foundation of the great 
dairy cow; this being secured we must 
next look to the lines of breeding, inten- 
sifying the nature by inbreeding, yet> 
not carrying it so far as to result in 
constitutional weakness or passivity, al- 
though there is very little danger, if the 
foundation animals are strong and vig- 
orous, as will be seen by the breeding of 
the cows Volie, and Purest. 

Speoimens of Close Breeding, 

St. Helier-45wa8 bred on the island of 
Jersey and was the result of forty years' 
inbreeding in unbroken family lines- 
he was imported, and was bred to cows, 
in the manner indicated by this pedi- 
gree of Volie. 

St. Helier and Blanche produced 
lanthe, 16 lbs. 10 oz.; St. Helier and 
lanthe, Pyrola, 18 lbs. 6 oz.; St. Helier 
and Pyrola, Oxole; St. Helier and Ibi, 
Kalmia, 15ft)8. 8 oz.; St. Helier and 
Kalmia, Safrano, 17 lbs. 8 oz.; Oxole and 



r Ozoli . 



▼OrTB 

18 lbs., 1 oz. 



j St. Heller. 

I Pjrola. 

18 9)0., 6 oz. 



( St. Heller. 

i^ (St. Heller. 

(lanthe ^ 

Itf 9)8., 10 oz. I Blanche. 



Safrano 

17 0>a., 8 oz. 



St Helier. 



[ Ealmla 

15 IbB., 8 oz. 



[ St HeUer. 
I Ibi. 
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PUREST, 
187SO.... 

15 lbs., 4 02. 



MarcaxyittS. 



Jupiter, \ 



Alp]iea,171. 



Saturn, M, 

Imp. 
Bhea, 108, 

Imp. 

r Saturn, 94, 
I Imp. 
1 Rhea, 108, 
[ Imp. 



Nymphaea, ( HercTiry,4S2. 

6141 ■? (See above.) ( 

18 lbs., 7 oz. { Phaedra.2661. -j 



Mercur7,4S2. 



I»]b8. 



< (As above.) ( Jupiter, 98. 

15 lbs., 6 oz. I Alpbea. 171.. 
16lbs.,d( 



!dra,2561. •< (As above.) ( Jupiter, 96. 
>8., 12oz. ( Leda, 799 ... -^ ( Jupiter, 98 

14 Iba. { Buropa, 176.. •( 



:t 



Satnm,BL 
Rhea, 1^ 
Batom, 9L 
Rhea,16«L 



8af rano, Volie, 18 lbs. 1 oz. There are 
thirty odd oows similarly bred and with 
Bimilar results, a number of them sever- 
al more removes with St. Heller as sire, 
with even greater results, and all show- 
ing good constitution. 

In Purest, of the Alphea family, we 
have a little difiPerent form of inbreed- 
ing whioh has been carried to a degree 
seldom ventured on by breeders, and 
which has been, so far, very successful. 

Saturn and Rhea imported from 
Jersey produced Alphea, 15 lbs. 8oz.,and 
also Jupiter, who was bred to his full 
Bister Alphea and produced Europa, 
15 lbs. 6 oz.; Europa bred to her sire 
Jupiter, produced Leda, 14 lbs. Jupiter 
and Alphea again produced Mercury; 
Mercury and Leda, Phaedra, lOIbs. 12 oz.; 
Mercury and Phaedra, Nymphae, 18 lbs. 
7 oz.; Mercury and Nymphae, Purest, 
15 lbs. 4 oz., as a two-year old. 



Every female in this pedigree since 
importation has made a butter reoord, 
and Mercury has twenty more daugh- 
ters testing over 14 lbs. 

These animals had good, strong ooo- 
stitutions and transmit their good qual- 
ties to their progeny. 

These two examples are sufficient to 
demonstrate the fact that the oloosat 
inbreeding can be practiced withovt 
producing constitutional weakness or di- 
minishing the ability to make a laife 
butter yield. 

Jersey Belle of SeltoAte. 

In the year 1850, the old Massaohv- 
setts Society for the improvement of 
domestic animals, sent Mr. Thomas 
Motley to the Island of Jersey to pur- 
chase the best dairy animals he oould 
find. He brought over the bull Cblonel, 
said to be out of the best cow on the 
Island, and the oows Ck>untess, 16 ]b& 
on grass only; Flora, 511 lbs. inside of a 
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year; Twilight, Jenny and Duchess, 
iliree excellent dairy animals. They 
were bred together until the blood of 
all these animals was united four times, 
(xdminating in this great oow that yield- 
ed, when six years old, 705 lbs. of butter 
hi 8 year on light feed; the largest 
ration of grain fed to her daring the 
winter of her year's test was only two 
quarts of bran daily. Two years later 
she made in one week 25 lbs., with a 
ration of two quarts each of oornmeal 
and bran. 

She had a perfect dairy form, full, 
placid, intelligent eyes, a clean, thor- 
cmghbred appearance, thin, long neck, 
sharp withers, capacious body, high 
ramp, thin incurving thighs, an enor- 
mous udder, measuring when fresh, five 
feet three inches, perfect teats and a 
navel remarkable for its development- 
she is considered the most perfect model 
of a dairy cow. 

What a grand opportunity to establish 
a family of almost perfect dairy animals 
by breeding Jersey Belle to her own kin, 
was lost by the foolish prejudice against 
inbreeding, so that her wonderful but- 
ter lieredity was dissipated and in a 
large measure, lost. 

The dairy interest is to be congratu- 
lated that breeders are now more en- 
lightened and their efforts more direct- 
ed to holding together good blood lines, 
intensifying and strengthening the good 
results already attained. 

It is still a mooted question, whether 
dose breeding can be carried on in- 
definitely without constitutional deter- 
tocaiion; this is being thoroughly and 



intelligently tested by William Simpson, 
of New York, and thus far his experi- 
ments have been remarkably successful, 
as shown by the heifer Purest, whose 
pedigree you have seen. 

Eurotas, whose yearly butter record 
exceeded that of Jersey Belle, is our 
next example. 

The dam of Eurotas was the mbred 
Alphea cow, Europa, the product of full 
brother and sister. Eurotas was bred 
by R. M. Hoe, of New York, who, poe- 
sibly doubtful of the wisdom of further 
inbreeding, sent to England for the 
young bull Rioter 2d, sired by Philip 
Dauncey's Rioter; he was bred to Eu- 
ropa and produced the great Eurotas 
that made 778 pounds of butter and 
dropped a strong, healthy calf within a 
year. 

This cow inherited her butter qualitiei 
from both sire and dam. 

A Great Jersey Breeder. 

Mr. Dauncey was unquestionably the 
most successful Jersey breeder of hit 
day. Judging from results he was a 
master hand at the business, for nearly 
half a century he bred for large butter 
yield, strong constitution and solid 
colors,'and here let me say, during all that 
time he went only once outside of 
his herd for a sire, andonly retained him 
until he secured a bull calf out of the 
desired cow, to take his place, which 
shows that outcrossing was no part of 
his plan. So firmly did he fix these de- 
sired points in his stock that breeders 
at the present time, resort to his strains 
to secure these most desirable points. 

This is a marked illustration of the 
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great benefit conferred apon all interest- 
ed in dairying, by the skillful breeder, 
who devotes his time and ability to es- 
tablish certain characteristics he may 
have in view. 

Selection the Baals of Sncceaa. 

We may learn much by a close study 
of the pedigrees of his noted animals; 
it is evident from these, that he had no 
special formula, but combined those ani- 
mals which would intensify and 
strengthen the points desired, regard- 
less of kinship. 

St. liambert Family. 

We will next examine the breeding of 
Mary Anne of St. Lambert, whose 
weekly and yearly record exceeded that 
of Eu rotas, being 36 pounds in a week, 
and 867 for the year. 

I have carried out the pedigree of 
Stoke Pogis 3d, to the third remove, to 
■how that the sires of these two cows 
are descendants of Daunoey's Rioter, 
Eurotas being a grand-daughter, and the 
grand-sire of Mary Anne being an in- 
bred grand-son of the same Rioter. 

Lolly of St. Lambert, the dam of 
Mary Anne, traces three times to Victor 
Hugo, who has demonstrated that 
he was one of the most potent butter 



sires in the Jersey Dreed. He was bred 
on the Island of Jersey, and imported 
in 1868, by S. S. Stephens, who used 
him for a number of years and subse- 
quently he became the property of a 
gentleman in Kenosha. Victor Hugo 
was as remarkable for his high spirit, 
as for the superiority of his descends nta 
in the dairy, which are noted for theii 
excellent fore udders and strong consti- 
tution, and these peculiarities are as 
strongly developed in the Rioter or 
Stoke Pogis family, being almost abno»- 
mally developed in the great Si. Lam^ 
bert cows. 

There are about thirty cows similaf 
in breeding to Mary Anne, averaging D 
pounds per week. 

We will now take the queen of the 
dairy, Landseer's Fancy, a cow that hsB 
given the largest authentic yearly buttef 
test. 

The test began January 26, 19S5, 
when past twelve years, and w^as finished 
January 26, 1886, making 111 pounds, 
1514 ounces in thirty days, 206 pounds, 
9 ounces in sixty days, 302 pounds, 10 
ounces in ninety days and 936 pounds, 
l^J^:^ ounces in a year. She dropped a 
healthy calf June 29, 18&% about the 
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middle of the test, and was again bred 
Sept 29, 1885, so she oarried a oalf dur- 
ing nine months of the year's test. Her 
usual feed was four quarts of corn hearts 
and two quarts of bran. 

Quality of Milk. 

The ratio of milk to butter was 5 7-11 
pounds of milk to one of butter; 2% 
quarts of milk made a pound of butter. 

The dam of Landseer's Fancy was in- 
bred to Splendid 2d, whose daughters 
were not generally tested except for 
quality of milk, some of them produc- 
ing a pound of butter from less than 
four quarts of milk, when fed the or- 
dinary rations of that day. Splendid 
was doubtless the richest bull ever im- 
ported, and his quality is fully demon- 
strated in Landseer's Fancy, and many 
other noted cows. 

Imported Dazzel and Fancy, were 
noted for remarkable richness, so this 
queen of cows was produced by a union 
of animals whose strongest characteris- 
tic was quality not quantity, which was 
intensified in her, and, her performance 
as a butter producer, considering the 
small quantity of milk given by her, has 
astonished the dairy world and provoked 
no end of comment as to its correctness. 

For the week ending July 22 the milk 
weighed 152J^ pounds which made 29J^ 
pounds of butter, a fraction over 5 
pounds of milk to a pound of butter. 

This is one of the most striking re- 
sults of intelligent effort in breeding for 
a specific purpose, what wonderful cows 
may be obtained by uniting aDimals 
having the same qualities in a superla- 
tive degree. When we see how freely 
the animal kingdom responds to the 
wUI of man it seems as if nothing was 
impossible of accomplishment to him 
who persistently and intelligently works 
for it 



DISCUSSION. 

Thos. CkDNVET— -I would like to ask Mr. 
Hacker if the best cows there haye not 
had the largest number of outcrosses? 

Mb. Hacker— I remarked before that 
we have no knowledge of the breeding 
of those two animals. 

Geo. McKerrow— Hasn't inbreeding 
reduced the size of the Jersey? 

Mr. Hacker — The Jersey is a small 
cow, that is a fact: but I am not satis- 
fied that the cause lies in inbreeding 
for this reason, there are two islands 
side by side in the British Channel; the 
Guernsey has been as much inbred as 
the Jersey and yet she is a large cow; I 
think she will average the size of our 
native cows, if not larger. I am of the 
opinion tbat the small size of the Jersey 
is occasioned more by precocious fecun- 
dity or early maturity. As a rule she 
drops a calf when she is two years old, 
and from that time she neglects herself 
and throws nearly all that sbe consumes 
into the udder. 

Geo. McKerrow— Landseer's Fancy 
and Eurotas are better cows than their 
dams and grand-dams; now why are they 
better? Is it not from the fact of the 
outcross? 

M«. Hacker— Judging from results 
they are better, but I am hardly pre- 
pared to attribute it to the outcross. 
That might he the case. I have a theory 
about that and I will give it to you. I 
believe that inbreeding intensifies the 
nature; I believe that it develops the 
nervous temperament, and I am of the 
opinion that it makes the animal more 
delicate. 

Geo. Wylie — Isn't it pretty generally 
conceded that, outside of breeding Jer- 
seys, the tendency of breeding in and in 
is to weaken the constitution, and that 
the tendency is towards disease and 
barrenness in animals bred in that way? 
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Mr. Hacker— I c5ould only answer 
that outside of the Jerseys from read- 
ing. 

Geo. WyiJJc— Isn't it so with the Jer- 
seys? 

Mr. Hacker— No, sir, inbreeding does 
not produce barrenness. We have noth- 
ing to indicate it at all. This idea that 
inbreeding causes barrenness is caused 
by the inbreeding of Shorthorns. But 
they have a different temperament and 
inbreeding will not produce the same 
results on them. A rule that will apply 
to Shorthorns and beef animals or to a 
hog will not apply to a dairy animal. 

W. H. C014E — In raising dairy animals 
what feed do you think best calculated 
to develop their dairy qualities, and do 
you think it a disadvantage to give them 
milk after three or four months old? 

Mr. Hacker— I have fed mostly 
ground oats to young animals. I never 
allow them to lay on flesh, for it has 
been my experience that allowing a 
heifer to do so, ruins her for a first-class 
dairy or breeding cow. So far as feed- 
ing milk is concerned, I think it better 
to feed milk until five or six months 
old. 

H. C. Thom— Do you ever feed dairy 
calves whole oats. 

Mr. Hacker— I generally do feed 
whole oats; they are better. 

C. I. Brigham— Is there any danger of 
pampering a cow? Danger of taking 
too good care of them and causing them 
to loose their ruggedness? 

Mr. Hacker— My experience is that 
a cow should be pampered from the 
time she comes in until she dies. 

Geo. Wylie— Would you advise far- 



mers to inbreed in the manner that you 
have mentioned? 

Mr. Hacker— I would not Not to 
that extent. 

R B. Brooks— What is the effect of 
breeding from immature sires? 

Mr. Hacker — Immature sires will not 
as certainly transmit their good quali- 
ties as mature sires. 

Geo. Wylib— Why would you not have 
farmers inbreed? 

Mr. Hacker— Because it is not likely 
that they will read an animal as 
thoroughly as a breeder will; they will 
not see the defects and consequently it 
will not be as safe. 

Geo. Wylje— It wouldn't be safe to 
tell a farmer that he could not see the 
defects of an animal as well as you oan 

Mr. Hacker — I thought I knew 
somethink about Jerseys a great many 
years before I did know anything about 
the subject 

John March — Should a cow be fed 
grain before calving? Oats for in- 
stance. 

Mr. Hacker — From the time that a 
cow is dried off I would feed her lightly 
on non-carbonaceous feed, until about a 
week before time and from that time I 
would give, in addition to her regular 
feed, a little ration of oil meal. 

Weldon Van Kirk— How long should 
a dairy cow go dry? 

Mr. Hacker — That depends alto- 
gether on the dairy cow. There ate 
some dairy cows that it will injltre to go 
dry at all, but as a rule a Jersey oow 
will do better by having four weeks' rest 
than she will if milked throughout the 
season. 
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IS IT NECESSARILY HARD TIMES FOR 
GOOD FARMERS? 

By O. R. BBAOH, Whitewater. 



Do We Receive F»lr Retoms. 

'fThe fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 
tftars, but in ourselves, that we are un- 
derlings I" 

I shall not, in the short time allotted 
me, attempt anything like a full and 
philosophical discussion of this question, 
but shall confine myself to a very limit- 
ed inquiry as to whether the farmers of 
Wisconsin get a just proportion of the 
world *e wealth they are helping to 
create, or in other words, are we as 
farmers receiving fair returns for capital 
hivested and labor i>erformed and if 
not why not? And whose fault is it? 

This is a question of facts and not 
theory. 

A False View. 

There are those who claim to believe 
that the farmers are a much abused 
class — that all the rest of the world 
have conspired together to rob them of 
their hard-earned dollars — that virtually 
they are the slaves of capital. 

That the banks, the railroads, the 
manufacturers, the merchants and the 
middle men, are taking the lion's share 
of the accumulations of labor, leaving 
to the farmer only a bare pittance to 
supply his most pressing wants, and to 
pay taxes. 

That the government both state and 



national, legislate mainly in the inter- 
est of large capitalists—that the inter- 
ests of the farmers are almost entirely 
ignored, save that now and then a. few 
crumbs are thrown to them, to save or 
to win votes. 

If all this and much more that is 
preached were true, and I believed it, I 
would quit farming and engage in some 
other occupation; for I should carry 
about with me a feeling of degradation, 
a want of self-respect, did I belong to a 
class that was not in every sense the 
peers of any other class. No man can do 
his best in any business in which he 
thinks the odds are against him. 

But it is not true. 

Pleanant Homes, Fine Farms and Good 
Stook, 

Gro where you will throughout the 
state, you will find hundreds and thous- 
ands of men the owners and cul- 
tivators of highly improved farms, 
equipped with all the modern appliances 
of improved farming. Stocked with 
good cattle, housed in spacious and 
comfortable barns, the farmers them- 
selves living in almost palatial homes, 
furnished with soft carpets, elegant fur- 
niture, well filled libraries, music to 
charm the ear and paintings to please 
the eye and delight the fancy. 
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They drive fine horses, and ride in 
fine oarriag^es and wear good clothes. 

Should you ask them bow they came 
by all this wealth, and they will almost 
to a man tell you that they came to this 
state poor, and all that you see about 
them is the honest product of legitimate 
farming; that aside from what you see 
about them, they have raised and edu- 
cated children, helped the boys to money 
to start in business, given marriage por- 
tions to the girls, helped to build roads, 
school-houses, churches and public 
buildings, contributed to the support of 
religion and the countless benevolent 
objects whose aim is to make the world 
better. 

* No Depression in Ctood Farmini^. 

A business that has enabled these 
men to accomplish such results in spite 
of governmental disfavor, of legalized 
frauds, of crushing monopolies and un- 
holy combinations in the form of trusts, 
must of itself be good business. You 
may go into any city or village in the 
state with from two to five thousand in- 
habitants, say Platteville if you please, 
can fifteen or twenty of the business 
men in that place buy out an equal num- 
ber of the best farms in the surround- 
iog county? I think not. 

Do you hear of one farmer failing 
where you here of ten merchants or 
manufacturers making assignments? Do 
you know of a single instance where a 
temperate and industrious man who 
has run in debt for a farm? I care not, if 
it be for the whole purchase money, 
that has had it sold from under him un- 
less from unforeseen misfortune? I 
have lived in the state for more than 
thirty years and I have never known 
such an instance. 

Walworth Coanty. 

Ab a further illustration of the favor- 
able pecuniary condition of the farmers 



of Wisconsin allow me to refer to Wal- 
worth county, where I reside. This 
county has a population in round nvLia^ 
bers of 28,000. The assessed valuation 
of the whole property of the county in 
1888 was $15,552,005, if this assessment 
was made upon the basis of 60 cents on a 
dollar the real value of the property 
would be $25,920,000 or $925 for every 
man, woman, and child in the county. 

But there are 19,000 residing on farms 
to 9,000 residing in cities and villages, 
and figuring upon the same basis, the 
property of these 19,000 on farms is 
equal to $1,025 to each individual as 
against $716 for each of the remaining 
9,000 who live in cities and villages. 

The farmers of Walworth county ooi- 
tainly have their share of the wealth 
that has been accumulated. As oozd- 
pared with their neighbors, their prop- 
erty may have been assessed relatively 
higher, but it was not assessed for more 
than it was worth. Only last week I 
took dinner with a farmer past middle 
life and I asked him this question that 
has been given me to answer: 

Is it necessarily hard times for g9md 
farmers? 

His reply was, it may be a little olose 
for some, but not more so than for man 
in other branches of businesa 

Farming: Does Pay. 

Farming, said he, is the surest and 
best business in the world, and if I ww 
to live ray life over again I would be a 
farmer. This man commenced for llin»- 
self with nothing and by running in debt 
for land. Fourteen years ago he wae 
the owner of a farm that sold for $12,- 
000. While looking for a more desirable 
location, he made a few successful speo- 
ulative ventures on a board of trade, 
the result was that before he stopped, 
he lost all that he was ^orth save a few 
hundred dollars. But without whining, 
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he and a grown-up son, for the next five 
years worked other peoples' land on 
shares, for the last seven years they 
have worked lands for which they have 
been in debt for a large share of the 
purchase money. Today they could sell 
and be worth $12,000 to $15,000, all the 
fruit of fanning. Has not farming been 
good business for them? 

K«8alt of German Boonomy. 

Across the fields from my home lives 
a Grerman who some dozen years ago 
was working by the month. He married 
and worked his employer's farm for 
seven or eight years. Two years ago he 
bought the farm where he now resides 
for $8,000, and had money to pay half 
down and own his tools, teams and 
stock enough for the farm, and in a very 
few years will own the farm clear, which 
with the working capital will be worth 
$10,000. 

I might multiply such instances by 
the hundreds but time will not permit. 
Good Farmias Pays. 

Bat what per cent, do farms in Wis- 
consin pay on their "selling value?" 
There are so few farmers that keep a 
debit and credit account with their farms 
that it is somewhat difficult to obtain 
sufficient data to answer only with ap" 
proximate certainity. 

But it is much larger than is generally 
claimed, and fully equal to the average of 
business ventures. I have inquired of 
several men, some of whom rent farms 
on shares, and others that receive money 
rent, and they will range from 4 to 7 and 
8 per cent. 

But the object of this paper is not to 
■0 much determine the rental value of 
good farms, but rather what returns 
may reasonably be expected from lands 
well managed by the owners. 

For I pray God the time may never 
oome when any oonsiderable part of 



Wisconsin soil shall be owned by others 
than those who cultivate it. 

At a farmers' meeting held at Iia 
Crosse last month this question was dis- 
cussed at some length. A Mr. Harris 
thought that a majority of good farm- 
ers were making 7 per cent, on their in- 
vestment. Mr. Hanchett said he could 
make his farm pay 10 to 12 per cent. 
Henry Richmond kept a set of books 
and knows just what his farm has paid, 
and said that it was more than 6 per 
cent, and that he had bank checks to 
show for the money. 

Not far from me lives a man who 
owns and works a farm of 120 acres of 
about an average of farms in fertility. 

While he makes the production of milk 
a leading business he can hardly be 
called a specialist. His cows are of no 
particular breed and while they are welL 
kept they are not crowded. He raises 
some calves to keep his dairy good, 
raises one or more colts each year, sells 
some grain and now and then a beef. 

I have his statement of his farming 
for 1889; this statement, though not very 
minute, is sufficiently so to get at ap- 
proximate results: 

INCOJIE. 

Milk from 22 cows taken to factory $852 69 

Calves sold 23 (X) 

Hogs 190 oa 

Cowd sold, whose place is supplied by 

heifers 187 60 

Thirty bushels of wheat 24 00 

One hundred bushels of potatoes 25 00 

One three year-old colt IftS Ot 

Beef 30 00 

One old horse 45 00 

DEBT. $1, 590 69 

Hiredhelp $12i 00 

Use of tools, fence repairs, blacksmlthing 100 00 

Taxes 50 00 

Bran purchased 200 00 

Capital in farm at $G0 

Stock Snd tool's 218^ }«10.«»at 7per ct TOO 00 

$1,175 00 

Balance $415 tt 

Use of home, fnel, provisions raised on 
farm for a family of six persons, use of 
horse for boy and girl attending high 
school 400 09 

$815 18 
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This $815.68 will more than pay the 
owner and his wife for their work and 
that of his son who helped milk and 
made himself generally useful. I have 
not given this statement because there 
is anything remarkable about it, but 
rather because there is not This man 
has done no better than very many are 
doing, and no better than any of us 
could do. If there are common farmers 
with ordinary methods who can realize 
T per cent, on land valued at $60 
per acre, it is certainly fairly good busi- 



The Necessity of Keeping Farm Acoonnte. 

The trouble with the most of us is 
that we do not know anything about 
what our farms do pay. And even if 
we do make estimates there are many 
items that we fail to credit to the farm 
that properly and justly belong to it. 

Let us suppose a man with a family 
of six persons, wanting a home, pur- 
chases a farm of one hundred acres of 
land, within three miles of a railroad 
town at $70 per acre, with good buildings, 
the use of the house for a home 
would be worth $150, fuel from the farm 
$50, the milk, the butter, the pork, the 
eggs and the poultry, together with the 
vegetables for use in the family $150, use 
of horses aside from necessary work 
on farm, $50, making $iOO. Almost six 
percent, on the whole investment. But 
you will say, they form no part of 
an income. True, but they would form 
a very important part of one's out-goes 
If they had to be paid for. 

Tlie Farm a Good InTestment. 

Money in a farm at 5 per cent, is as 
well invested as money loaned at 7 per 
cent., for one does not need to be look- 
ing for new places to invest, and then 
there is always a reasonable prospect 
that land well located will advance in 



price. It is better than railroad stock. 
Mr. Blackstone, president of the Chicago 
& Alton railroad is my authority for 
saying that of 650 railroads companies 
in the United States, only 83 paid divid- 
ends to stockholders in 1888. Of these 
only nine paid 10 per cent., seven, 8 per 
cent., fourteen, 7 per cent., twenty-four, 
6 per cent., and the remaining nineteen 
paid from 1 to 4 per cent. 

That the entire railway stock in the 
country paid only 62-100 of one per cent. 
in 1888 with an increase of traffic of 
more than 14 per cent., the diviaible 
profits were reduced 12J^ per cent. 

Real Kstate Better Than Railroad Stook. 

Of sixty-two railroads in Illinois forty- 
nine paid no dividends and thirty-six did 
not receive money to pay expenses. 
You will say that much of this stook 
was watered but it is not to be presumed 
that there was six parts water to one of 
value. The railroad commissioner of 
Nebraska says that the railroads of that 
state could be duplicated for $16,000 
per mile but admits that on that valua- 
tion they have not earned seven 
per cent. I think then that I may safe- 
ly say that capital in farming pays as 
well as railroad stock. And so with 
capital in manufacturing tbouc^h it may 
pay ten per cent, or twenty per cent, on 
the investTnent, if for any cause ths 
article manuf atured ceases to be in de- 
mand or the price reduced by successful 
competition the profits may entirely dis- 
appear and the stock become worth- 
less. A bank^s stock may pay twelve 
pdr cent., but the security of the invest- 
ment rests solely on the sagacity and 
integrity of those who manage it I 
have a friend that owned stock in an 
eastern bank that was worth 130 
cents on a dollar, but in two years the 
stock was worthless and the stockhold* 
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ere were assessetd 100 cents on a dollar 
to pay losses. 

The reason that a farmer can not 
hope to make a million dollars out of his 
business, is because it can not be carried 
on profitably only within narrow limits; 
within that limit it may pay a better 
per cent, than a business that yields a 
mUlion dollars of revenue. 

The Secret of lArgre Gain*. 

Phil Armour in his statement before 
the United States senate committee in 
reference to the pressed beef trusts, 
claimed that his averacre profits on 340,- 
619 head of cattle stamped and sold in 
the pressed beef trade in 1888 was only 
$1.22 per head, a sum less than Hiram 
Smith realized on a single tub of butter, 
or Theo. Xjouis on a hundred-pound pig 
—yet he made a half a million of dollars. 
The real danger from great combina- 
tions of capital ia not that they will in- 
crease the cost of production, but rather 
that from economical combinations, of 
money, machinery and labor on large 
scales, competition in a small way will 
be destroyed, and so large numbers who 
would otherwise be independent pro- 
dncers, masters of their own business, 
must either seek new fields of labor, or 
become the hired employes, and so the 
seryants of great monopolists. The 
Standard oil trust, the greatest mo- 
nopoly in the country, makes oil cheaper 
rather than dearer. 

Cause of I<ow Prices. 

But to come back to our subject. 
While it may be generally admitted 
that farming in the past has been fairly 
remunerative there is a wide-spread feel- 
ing that the present low prices of farm 
products is but the natural results of 
causes that have long been at work and 
are still working, and that there are 
more reasons to expect lower prices 



rather than higher. That by the rapid 
extension of railroads and steam navi- 
gation the ends of the world are brought 
together that space has been almost an- 
nihilated. 

That the invention and almost uni- 
versal use of the self-binder and steam 
thresher, together with numberless ap- 
pliances for increasing the production 
of food materials with lessened labor^ 
together with opening up of vast areas 
of new territory of virgin soU and 
unsurpassed fertility, on the continent 
in Australia and in Asia has resulted in 
an over-supply of the markets of the 
world with wheat, and to some extent 
with meat, and the prices are, and will 
continue so low, that in all the older 
countries they can be produced only at 
aloes. 

Tbe American Farmer not Alone. 

That farming in Great Britain has be- 
come unprofitable, that during the last 
twenty years the shrinkage of /alue in 
England and Wales alone of farming 
lands and capital used in cultivating 
them will amount to $5,000,000,000. 
That the price of farming lands in New 
England, and New York have depreciat- 
ed nearly one-half, and that even here 
in Wisconsin many of our farm products 
go begging for a market at prices below 
their cost of production. 
Business Methods and Cbeaper Production. 

To all this and much more than can 
be said in this line I will only answer 
that the tendency in all departments of 
human industry is towards cheaper pro- 
duction, and that the farmer must keep 
step in the changing order of things or 
get left. Is there any reason why we as 
farmers should be able to buy a self- 
binder, a lumber wagon, a covered car- 
riage, a shovel, a pitchfork or a hoe, a 
pound of sugar, a yard of factory cloth 
for half the price of twenty years ago 
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without a corresponding reduction in 
the price of what we have to sell? 

What is the object of a department of 
agriculture, of experimental stations, of 
approprations for scientific in vestigati on 
as to economical methods of producing 
crops, of feeding tests to determine how 
to get the best results from a given 
amount of feed? 

Of appropriations for farmers' insti- 
tute if all these are only to result in 
putting more money into the farmers* 
ix)ckets and not at the same time lessen 
the cost of food to the consumers? 

Old Ways, Poor Crops— Unprofitable Cows 
Must Go. 

But can the Wisconsin farmers at pres- 
ent prices get pay for his labor and fair 
interest on his capital invested? That 
depends upon how he farms, and in 
what shape he sells his products. If he 
follows old ways and manages so as to 
raise only poor crops sells hay, straw, 
corn, oats and barley, lean cattle and 
hogs, ill-bred horses and poor butter, 
I answer, no. 

But if he farms intelligently so as to 
make every acre produce a fairly good 
crop and feeds it on the farm without 
waste in such a way that it goes to 
market as a finished product of the high- 
est quality, I unhesitatingly answer, 
yes. 

It may be that Wisconsin can not com- 
pete in wheat growing with the North- 
west, and it is fortunate that she can 
nott or with the Southwest in raising 
cattle; but in products that require in- 
telligence and skill, the odds will be in 
her favor. In the production of butter 
and cheese we can hold our own as 
against the world. 

I have shown you a case where an or- 
dinary patron of a cheese factory real- 
ized more than 7 per cent, on sixty dollars 
per acre, even at last year's prices — but 



on farms well adapted to grass and com, 
with good butter cows tointer dairying 
— and a silo — a return of 10 per cent, on 
$100 per acre, would not be ex- 
traordinary, provided the requisite 
amount of skill and intelligence was ap- 
plied. Such dairymen are not complain- 
ing of hard times. 

Profitable Industrlee. 

A twin industry in connection with 
dairying is the making of pork. An 
acre of clover pasture in connection with 
dairy slops and wheat shorts, supple- 
mented with corn and fed to well-bred 
hogs, even though sold at $3.50 -per hun 
dred, will pay more than the interest on 
a hundred dollars per acre, provided 
always that the requisite amount of skill 
be employed. With our clover, corn and 
dairies, we can beat an exclusive corn 
country in making cheap pork. 

No state in the Union is superior to 
Wisconsin for raising good horses. It 
is not an unusual occurrence for a well- 
bred, good sired draft colt to sell for 
$150 to $200; in raising such colU 
there is always profit, and so with good 
driving horses— but more than half of 
tis who raise such horses, still continue 
to raise those that have to be sold 
for less than a hundred dollars if sold at 
all 

The raising of mutton sheep and early 
lambs for market, when intelligently 
pursued, can be made to give profitable 
returns. 

Dairying, pork making, horse raising, 
mutton and Inmba for market, summer 
feeding, steers with grain on pasture- 
any and all of these can be made to give 
large and sure returns. 

The conditions are that we make oor 
products of the very best quality. That 
we study our business and then put the 
best that is in us, into it; fail we so 
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many of us— I might say allot us, in so 
many ways, in doing as well as we know 
that the wonder is not that our farms 
pay so poorly but that they pay so well. 
Yield, an Important Factor. 

Do any of you realize how far we come 
short of making our farms produce what 
they might? Only last season in the 
state of South Carolina on a poor worn- 
out soil, an acre of land was made to 
produce 255 bushels of shelled corn, and 
24 tons of fodder. 

A woman in New York raised a crop 
of potatoes that yielded at the rate of 
U)61 bushel per acre. I do not say that 
we ought to beat these records, but they 
show how far we come short of knowing 
the possibilities of production. How 
much we lose in failing to save in the 
the best possible manner what our 
farms have produced. How much we 
lose in failing to feed in such combina- 
tions, and in such a way and at such 
times as will give the best results. And 
more than all, how the best of us 



could double our profits if every animal 
on the farm was of the higher type of 
its kind. 

More Thinking: and Less Muscle. 

If we have failed in any particular it 
is not because we have not worked 
enough, but rather because we have 
worked too much, and thought too little. 
In the past, muscle has been the prime 
factor in production. In the future it 
must be skill, clear thinking, and wise 
planning, if the scales are to indicate a . 
balance on the side of profit, and they 
will if we do the right kind of thinking. 
We cheat ourselves in so many ways it is 
no wonder that we think everybody is 
cheating us. 

The way to reform the world is to re- 
form ourselves. The way to make the 
world respect and honor us is for us to 
respect and honor our calling — making 
it what it should be, the most useful, 
the most honorable and the most profit- 
able in the whole range of human activ- 
ities. 



FOOD ADULTERATION, 

BY H. O. THOM, Dairy and Pood Commissioner. 



Cheaper Food. 
IFnoonsciously the nation has drifted 
iato a partial recog-^ition of fraud by a 
taoit permission to certain manufactur- 
ers to conduct a business not strictly in 
accord with honest principles. Manu- 
facturers and merchants are not alone 
al fault in this matter of compounding 
food stuffs so that the original is de- 
graded and cheapened. A cry has come 
from the people for cheaper food, not 
fully understanding that the demand 



could not control the cost price. As is 
usual in these matters the demand was 
dictated and urged by the apparent and 
alleged need rather than by mature 
Judgment. 

Fraud I Frand I 
The inherent honesty of our people 
when besieged by popular voice and as- 
sailed by the clamor of thousands often 
wavers and sometimes falls. ^The result 
is that the table of the banker, like the 
table of the wage worker, is burdened 
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with fraud which represents the cuDning 
of the serpent in the garden, and the 
seething compound in the witches* ket- 
tle. Nothing seems beyond the inven- 
tive genius of the imitator. The russet 
color is blazoned upon the yellow or- 
ange. Briny drops and butter texture 
and flavor appear in oleomargarine to 
the utter consternation of the honest 
herdsman and the patient cow. New 
Orleans molasses springs as readily from 
com as from cane. Jellies are as readily 
expressed in December, in the back 
room of a canning establishment, as from 
the red cheeked plum in July. Meal 
passes for pepper, turnips for horse 
radish, chicory for coffee, red pepiper for 
ginger, plaster Paris for cream tartar, 
and alum for baking powder. Beer 
glass washings ferment to cider vinegar 
quicker than from the penciled Tallman 
Sweet. Even smoked halibut is sliced 
from the ham of a dead sturgeon. Need 
the list be continued? We are a patient 
and long-suffering people. Are we not 
becoming a race of short lived people as 
well? Is it strange that wails rise to 
Heaven from the dentist's chair, and 
that the fires go out in the engines of 
our bodies, and that our stomachs put 
on their night-caps and fall asleep to 
wake in a land where the necromancer 
is unknown? 

Onr Resoarces. 
Wisconsin is a broad and fertile state 
capable of producing more than enough 
to keep in comfort her two million peo- 
ple. To our native born have been add- 
ed representatives of all earth's nations, 
contributing to our prosperity with their 
industry, frugality and intelligence. Our 
people have made homes of comfort and 
elegance. Wisconsin legislation has 
equipped health departments with 
license and authority. Millions are an- 
nually expended in sewerage and drain- 



age. Health inspectors are tireleasiy 
tramping through garbage alleys and 
miasmatic districts. Contagion is fought 
with science. Midnight processiona 
glide silently by the homes where disease 
has found no foothold. Olandered horses 
are shot and burned to ashe& Pest 
houses are a public necessity. Every 
township, every village, every city, have 
watchmen to guard the health of their 
people. At any cost this must be done. 
Every house has a family physioianu 
Every one is living a life of sacrifice that 
his general health may be better. T^is 
man denies himself coffee, that man 
shakes his head with a sigh at the prof- 
fered cigar, and another swears off oo 
his morning dram. Why, every morning 
we say, "How are you?" meaning, what 
is the condition of your health. Wkat 
is this thing we guard so jealously, tbat 
we are so anxious about, that we spMut 
wealth BO lavishly for? It is life. Aye, 
health is life. With loss of health comes 
loss of temper, with loss of temper comes 
loss of content. Feeble brains and an 
infirm *body make a good match, and 
go halting round the track of life to- 
gether. 

AdQlt«ration, 

Despite all the precautions taken, mod- 
em civilization is threatened by an insid- 
ious foe which enters every home; a foe 
born of the greed of gain, a foe whose 
name is a household word, so common, 
that, like the tick of the old dock, wo 
heed it never. We are all its victima 
Its name is Food Adulteration. 

Until recently no protection has been 
given society against the use of a great 
number of substances, furnished by uu- 
scrupulous dealers, although investiga- 
tion has shown them to be pernicious to 
general health. I quote Dr. Beckwith of 
the Ohio Board of Health: ^'The use of 
alum, for instance, in bread making Is s 
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common practice in this country and 
Euroi)e, We will admit that no eymp- 
tom of poison is evident from a single 
small dose of alum, but it is a well 
known fact among medical men and 
scientists, that in large doses it acts as 
an irritant poison, and that it has, in 
numerous well authenticated cases, pro- 
duced death. 

Health and Safety* 

*'It remains for this enterprising age to 
raise the subject to a destructive science. 
In the matter of teas, coffees, spices, 
syrups, sugars and other articles in daily 
use, short crops or sweeping changes in 
import duties do not trouble the con- 
sumer in the least. The beneficent man- 
ipulators of these goods take the import 
and bring the supply up to the demand 
in their own ware-houses." Laws arc 
very stringent upon this subject in 
Europe, particularly in France and Ger- 
many. America, which has but recently 
passed laws regarding the matter, has 
been in a good position to catch the 
spurious goods from the old world which 
they could not sell at home. My friends, 
we refused to take tea from a foreign 
port once upon a time; are we not as in- 
dependent now as then? 

Wisconsin contrary to her usual cus- 
tom did not lead the van to reform in 
stamping the fraud of adulteration as 
amenable to the criminal code. New 
York, New Jersey, Ohio, Minnesota, 
Iowa and other states have taken great 
strides in this direction. New York in- 
stituted 265 cases last year and collectod 
nearly $9,000 in fines. Thirty-five per 
cent, of milk tested in the state of Min- 
nesota in 1887, was below grade. Only 
214 P^^ cent, of milk tested in the same 
districts in 1889 was below grade. In 1888 
sales of foreign cheese in Minneapolis 
was 727,000 pounds; state cheese, 582,000 
6— Ijnst, 



pound& In 1889 —sales, foreign cheese, 
394,000 pounds; state cheese, 1,456,000 
pounds. 

l>t Us Have Pare Goods. 

This radical change was brought 
about by enforcement of the law relat- 
ing to the handling of pure goods. It is 
the aim of every state to protect the in- 
terests of her people. Four or five mil- 
lion pounds of oleomargarine are used 
annually in Wisconsin. This means the 
product of 30,000 cows. It means that 
6,000 farms are deprived of profit and 
fertility that would naturally come from 
30,000 cows. It means that 30,000 heif- 
ers remain unborn or are killed at* 
birth. It means over a million dollars 
handled by manufacturers outside the 
state instead of farmers within 
our state who help bear the 
burden of taxation. No man can 
live in a business sense and place 
his butter in competition with tallow 
and cotton seed oil, so manipulated that 
it requires an expert chemist to detect 
the difference between the compound 
and dairy butter. It is not clear that 
we should prohibit the manufacture of 
any mixture that is not injurious to 
health, but we should stnp oleomargar- 
ine of its power and that can only be 
done by obliging manufacturers to make 
it look like itself and not like butter. 
Butter has worked all these years to 
make for itself a market and a demand. 
Now that they are established it should 
not be robbed by an imitation. The at- 
tack has but just begun. No corner of 
the state is too remote for its presence. 
No table so humble, no dining room so 
grand, no lumber camp so rough, that 
oleomargarine, with its mellow name, 
will not walk upon and into, with a de- 
ceitful bow and brazen smile, with the 
claim that its name is butter. 
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Our Dairy Besonroei* 

600,000 oowB, patient and g^entle, grasse 
upon Wisconsin pastures. $18,000,000 
are invested In them by Wisconsin herds- 
men. Are we to allow a Chicago cor- 
poration to drive our flocks from the 
fields and force men into business they 
-are not fitted to by birth or training? 
It is not justice. It is against all ideas 
-of right. The day is near at hand when 
public sentiment will demand recogni- 
tion. No man or company of men have 
the right to stand in the light of a 
;great and common interest. Shall the 
people and the legislature of Wisconsin 
show themselves more friendly to a 
Chicago fraud than they are to a Wis- 
consin industry? The legislature of 
1889 said "No." The honest consumer 
says ^*No." We need more perfect laws 
on this question and I believe the senti- 
ment of the state will be found solidly 
in favor of their enactment The bone 
and sinew which has made Wisconsin a 
peer among her sister states will crush 
fraudulent interests to earth. When we 
consider that the welfare, the content- 
ment and the prosperity of our nation 
depend upon the health and profitable 
industry of its people, these benefac- 
tions should be protected by decisive 
action and energetic discipline. 

Adulteration— Poison . 

Half the babies die before they reach 
the age of three years. Many undoubt- 
edly are hurried to their tiny graves by 
adulterated milk. Righteous indigna- 
tion should put a man in stocks who 
would dole out a thin excuse for milk 
to the puny child whose mother is 
too ill and weak to supply it proper 
nourishment. The greed of gain warps 
men's souls. A day of judgment is 
doM at hand, and a righteous Father 
will hold th«m to strict account and de- 
mand full measure. The little band of 



men who first conceived the Dairy and 
Food Commission saw clearly the finger 
board which marked the road along 
which unscrupulous gain was hurrying 
men. A halt was called. The moment- 
um of the crowd is great. We had 
looked too long at the hustling proces- 
sion with sleepy eyes. No man heeded 
the cry, but the voice is imperative and 
must be obeyed. The department is 
simply one of enforcement. The state 
has no use for laws that are not admin- 
istered. 

An Honest Business Usnrped. 

A business that has displaced 25 per 
cent, of legitimate production reqairee 
time to check. No state department can 
reach its utmost efficiency without the 
hearty co-operation of its citizens. I ap- 
peal to every honest merchant, every 
honest manufacturer, every economist, 
every honest farmer to join in the lists 
against the usurper of honest profits and 
the destroyer of human life. 

To most of us it matters little whether 
death ensues from a large dose of poison, 
or from the cumulative effects of many 
small doses. To the philosopher the for- 
mer is greatly to be preferred. 

Wisconsin produces 50 million pounds 
of butter at 16 cents per pound, which ia 
$8,000,000. Wisconsin produces 40 
million pounds of cheese at 8 cents per 
pound, which is $3,200,000. The pro- 
duct of butter and cheese sells for $11,- 
200,000. Eleven million two hundred 
thousand dollars of the farmers' money 
is trembling before the onset of fraud. 
One-eighth of the total butter product 
is displaced by oleomaigarine to-day, and 
the fight has but just begun. 

Besnlts of Dishonesty. 

Two weeks since a circular oame to my 
hands in which the name of Wiaoonnn 
was held up in shame before the whole 
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world because she put into the markets 
of the world fraud cheese. The Consul 
of America in England writes Secretary 
Blaine that Liiveri)ool docks are covered 
with spurious cheese from Ohio, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin. Committees were ap- 
pointed to inyestiffate and I was obliged 
to write the chairman that a few men, 
and I was obliged to add, some of them 
farmers, were willing that the fair name 
of Wisconsin should be trailed through 
the mire ot dishonesty and infamy for 
the sake of a few paltry dollars. To 



them— a few hundred dollars--to the 
state, the loss of millions, and the gain 
of a tarnished name. Busy Chicago 
commission men were seen the other day 
scraping "Wisconsin" from the cheeM 
boxes 80 that the word would not spoil 
a sale. Men who bring this about art 
unworthy the name of men. Honest 
men stand ready to cheer Wisconsin to 
the echo. In my judgment they stand 
ready to throttle a' fraud that threaten! 
to lessen their loyalty. 



A FEW PLAIN THOUGHTS ON THE PRES- 
ENT AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 



By Gk)V. Vr. D. HOABD. 



Ladies and Gentlemen: — ^The world 
is full of doctors and whenever there 
appears a patient the aforesaid doctors 
have any number of diagnoses to offer 
for the cause of the disease and pre- 
scriptions for its cure. Agriculture is at 
present in a somewhat depressed condi- 
tion. The profits of it have been lessen- 
ed. Tou have listened this evening to a 
very clean-cut and philosophical essay 
from one of the most practical farmers 
and best thinkers in Wisconsin, Mr. 
Charles R. Beach, who gives you from 
his standpoint as an intelligent farmer, 
some good thinking upon this matter* 
No matter what may be the conditions 
that attend men and their effort, all 
solution of difficulty must first come 
from the standpoint of thought. Human 
thought is like a calcium light directed 
upon the facte to disclose their propor- 
tions, their relations and our relations 
thereto. Oommon sense must be the 



great solvent of all our difficulties. 
What is com mon sense? It is the widest 
understanding possible of the relation of 
common things and our relation, if you 
please, thereto. We are surrounded by 
a complete environment of common 
things. As a consequence the beet 
wisdom that we can get and the most of 
it concerning the laws that govern these 
things will be very much to our own 
profit. 

A great many people in this country 
are looking up into the air for the solu- 
tion of every difficulty. They are pray- 
ing to a god in the distance and never to 
the Maker who is close by them. That 
is in a certain sense as true today of the 
agricultural mind as it is of everything 
else. I notice that a thousand farmen 
are directing their eyes to Washington 
for relief from agricultural depression, 
where one is looking to his own effort and 
his own understanding for that solution* 
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BUfldlrectod Sflbrt. 

Now it has struck me that there is a 
reversion of intelligence in this matter, 
and I have a few facts to ofifer you. I 
have but little faith in legislation taking 
hold of agriculture and effecting much 
if any relief; I believe that what ails the 
farmer is what ails me in my business, 
which is partially that of agriculture, 
relating to the manufacture of agricul- 
tural products, and that is this: that if I 
do not obey the laws of success, if my 
efforts are misdirected, I must pay for it 
and there is no hope for me in any legis- 
lation or in any effort of my neighbor. 
Therefore the question of misdirected 
effort is a pertinent one to Wisconsin 
agriculture today. Are we engaged in 
misdirected, effort, are we wasting our 
resources, are we earning to waste and 
not to save? This will be the scope 
of what I have to say. 

Armour & Co. lay down one class of 
beef in Cleveland for five and one-half 
cents a pound, by the carcass, and 
another class or grade at eleven cents. 
Yet ten of the first grade are produced 
to one of the latter. Can congress pass 
any law that will make five cent beef sell 
for eleven cents? If the law cannot 
change this state of affairs, who but the 
farmer must change it? 

Over-Prodaotion of Inferior Products. 

In 1880 we had 35,000,000 of cattle; in 
1889 we had 57,000,000; our population 
has increased 13 per cent, bat our beef 
cattle have increased 62 per cent., if 
these figures are correct. But the in- 
crease is largely in the inferior grades 
where there is no profit in production. 
Who makes these unprofitable cattle 
but the farmer? Will any state or 
national law change him over to a good 
farmer? 



Mllliont IamU 

In Wisoonsin we produce about 50;- 
000,000 pounds of butter; 10,000,000 
pounds sold last year as near as can be es- 
timated for an average of about 23 cents a 
pound; 40,000,000 sold for an average of 
about 13 cents a pound. Do you know 
of any earthly power but the farmex 
himself that can change this poor 13 
cent butter to 23 cent butter? 

Competing Against the World. 

We have shipped as high as •226,000.- 
OOQ bushels of wheat to England in 
wheat and flour in one year. Now we 
exporting 100,000,000 bushels. England 
took and now takes, all of our surplus 
wheat. Russia wit/hin ten years has 
reached an English export of 118,000,000 
bushels. India last year supplied Eng- 
land with 54,000,000 bushels. Mark how 
small a thing has worked a great result. 
A decrease of 78 per cent, in the cost of 
jute bagging has made the India export 
possible. India ships all of her wheat 
in bags, and a decrease in the ooet of the 
jute bagging made it possible to dump 
54,000,000 bushels of her wheat into the 
maw of English consumption. Austrian- 
Hungary gave England 18,000,000 
bushels last year. The Argentine Re- 
public sent 9,000,000 bushels. All 
these nations have taken the English 
market away from the American farmer 
in ten years to the amount of 125,000,000 
bushels of wheat. England being the 
only country that buys wheat and these 
outside countries being willing to lay 
wheat down in Liverpool at one dollar, 
the Englishman will not pay us any 
more than what he can buy of other 
folks for. He has never yet been known 
to sacrifice himself in behalf of any other 
country. 

A bushel of wheat in Madison is worth 

72 cents. It costs 21 cents to lay that 

i down in Liverpool; wastage is 2 oeQta» 
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insurance, commissions and elevator 
charges are 5 cents; add this to the 
original 72 cents and you have one dol- 
lar. Wheat was selling last week in 
Liverpool at $1.02 a bushel, and yet 
Wisconsin farmers are preparing to sow 
more wheat In 1882 English farmers 
raised four million acres of wheat, but 
this outside competition h^s so reduced 
that acreage that in 1889 it was only 
two and three-quarter million acres. 
English wheat sells this year in Eng- 
land at the Exeter market at 90 cents a 
bushel. Russia has today a surplus over 
the foreign demand of 18,000,000 bushels 
of wheat. Were it not for the duty of 
20 cents a bushel, Russia would unload 
her surplus in the American market. 
Oar National Crop. 
We raised in 1889, 72,000,000 acres of corn 
producing two billion one hundred and 
fifty-six million bushels. England and 
the continent only want one hundred 
million bushels, leaving one bil- 
lion fifty-six million bushels in our 
hands. Fifty million acres of corn 
fodder are about the same as wast 
ed. One acre of corn and fodder in a 
silo will feed a steer a year. In Ohio 
on high priced land it cost $12.25 an 
acre to raise and silo one acre of corn, 
allowing three dollars as interest on the 
land per acra Those fifty million acres 
of corn if theyhad been handled econom- 
ically, would have fattened fifty mil- 
lion beef cattle. On the contrary one- 
half of the feeding value of those fifty 
million acres was thrown away. Do you 
think the ranchman could compete with 
you in the production of cheap beef if 
you fairly and resolutely determined 
that you would take advantage of what 
you annually waste, and so establish 
profit where loss now exists? 



Too Much Crade Thouflrlitand Crude EiVort. 

What is it that a man has to sell? 
Skill. If he does not sell skill, he sells 
to kill. Now, here is a thought which 
I wish were elaborated until it swelled 
to the size of our necessity. The trouble 
with Wisconsin farmers, very largely, is 
a lack of the sale of skill. Men are 
putting crude thought and crude effort 
into the production of farm products 
and contenting themselves with that 
condition, thus selling crudeness and 
not skiU. 

I.ack of SkllL 

An illustration: The town of Water- 
town is twelve miles from the town of 
Koshkonong in Jefferson county. The 
town of Watertown has the best land, 
aiid everything to its hand in the way 
of markets, as nicely as it could ask. In 
1885 it produced 83,000 pounds of but- 
ter, which, because there was no skill 
used in the production, sold at an aver- 
age of twelve cents and eight mills per 
pound. The town of Koshkonong, 
twelve miles distant, produced that year, 
124,000 pounds of butter, which, by vir- 
tue of the use of better skill, sold 
for twenty-one cents and eight 
mills per pound, an increase of 
nine cents a pound. What the town 
of Koshkonong got the farmers of 
Watertown could have had. But no, 
they refused to pay the price of success; 
they paid no attention to skill. Now, 
what was the amount that they lost? 
Mind you, they had produced the but- 
ter, they incurred all the expense of 
producing good butter. Tbey had 
gone to the expense of producing 83,000 
pounds of butter and they lost 9 
cents a pound. It amounted to $7,470 
or $3.71 for every man, woman and child ' 
in the town, or once and a half more j 
than all their taxes. There wasnt a 
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farmer in that town but would have 
been willinf? to have gone from home to 
Watertown a dozen times to save his 
taxes. Yet tor the lack of a little intel- 
ligent judgment and understanding 
put into the manufacture of that 83,000 
pounds of butter the result was as you 
■M it. Is there any legislation on earth 
that oan save to those farmers the loss 
that they have imposed on themselves? 
Th* Fanners' Institute* 

For this reason we gather - in the Far- 
mers' Institute. For this reason do we 
agitate this question, hoping 
thereby that we may fertilize our judg- 
ment and that thought, study and intel- 
ligence shall guide aad control our destin- 
ies. What do they mean? They mean 
hope and encouragement to the farmer, 
they mean hope and encouragement to 
his family, they mean no additional 
burden but additional liberation. I 
have seen so many instances of it. I 
have seen so many men who have been 
leavened by the use of a little thought, 
taking hold of their destiny and thereby 
weaving for themselves a condition of 
prosperity, and doing it within the 
humble purview of a little farm, that I 
believe more than ever that ''knowledge 
ia power." I believe, to-day, that the 
plain simple truth with us is that, if 
we work out our salvation, we must do 
it not only with fear and trembling, but 
we must do it with a clear perception 
that knowledge and skill is to be our 
saviour. These are the true solvents; 
here is the philosopher's stone. Educa- 
tion is to be for us the final solvent. 
What Is Edaoation ? 

Passing down the River Nipigon, 
way on the north side of lake Superior, 
I had an idea forced upon me of the 
value of education. I was in the hands 
of two Indians in a birch bark canoe, the 
river full of rooks and with rapids flow- 



ing, in places, at the rate of twenty-ftv* 
miles an hour. One goes gliding alon^ 
easily and swiftly when suddenly the 
river dashes over the brow of a hill and at 
the rate, as I said, of twenty-five miles 
an hour — ^you are precipitated down 
with a swiftness that appalls you. You 
see a rock rising as high as this build- 
ing in the midst of the stream, and you 
say to yourself, *'It cannot be in human 
fate that we shall escape that rock.*' 
You see yourself borne swiftly toward 
it. You are about to commend 
your soul to your Maker; you look 
inquiringly into the eyes and faoee 
of those Indians to see if yoa 
oan trace your destiny there. Not 
a muscle moves, not an indication 
of what they know and can do. But 
just at the right moment, as you reach 
the point of the reflex action of the 
water against the rock, a skillful turn of 
the paddle— not an unskillful one— and 
your danger is over and you dash by to 
meet another, and so on, for forty milea 
down the river, you find yourself con- 
stantly committed to the education and 
skill of those simple sons of the forest. 
What have they done? They have 
studied out principles which will guide 
them and which will bring them protao- 
tion. They have studied the forcee at 
nature. It is education in the highest 
sense of that word, it is education in the 
highest reach of the thought. It is by 
becoming masters of those forces that 
we make nature serve us as she should 
serve us. She never serves any one with- 
out skill. Therefore in our struggles; 
in all of our gettings, let us get under- 
standing; let us learn that we must sell 
skill; that for every particle of our pro- 
duct that goes out crudely, that much is 
marked with the stamp of loss; that we 
must in these days become ahiUful 
farmers. 
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Th« Vala« of Hard, Common Senao. 

Here is an illustration of the value of 
understanding. A dollar's worth of 
wheat sent to Liverpool will cost, as you 
see, in the neighborhood of 21 cents. 
Yet there are thousands of farmers who 
persist in subjeoting that dollar's 
worth of hard work to that very 
condition. Here are two silver dollars; 
this is the wheat dollar in my right 
hand; this is a cheese dollar in the left. 
There are a hundred cents in each one, 
no more and no less. That wheat dollar 
pays a tax of twenty-one cents to get it- 
self to the consumer; that cheese dollar 
pays a tax of seven cents; if it be butter 
it pays five. Now, my friends, here 
is one of the illustrations of the neces- 
sity of every farmer concentrating his 
product, reducing the crude product, 
that is, concentrating values and reduc- 
ing bulk. You see there are but a hun- 
dred oents In each dollar, and yet the 
wheat dollar pays U cents more than 



the cheese dollar and 16 cents more 
than the butter dollar, in the simple 
ooet of transportation. But says the 
farmer, *the railroads charge me too 
much on this wheat dollar." They may- 
they will if they can. But let us look at it 
a moment. To carry $2,000 worth 
of wheat in the old standard 
cars will require six cars. To 
carry 12,000 worth of cheese will re- 
quire one car— $2,000 worth of butter 
half a car. Can a railroad company, 
build, equip, man and run six cars for Ihe 
price of one car, or for the price of a half 
car? It is preposterous to think so, and, 
therefore, if we compel the railroads to 
carry bulky products for us, we must 
bear the punishment that that folly 
brings. 

These are economic questions, dud 
they reach down to the roots of our be- 
ing. They take hold of our destiny, and 
I submit them as "A Few Plain 
Thoughts Upon the Causes of Our Pres- 
ent Agricultural Depression." 
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SAVING AND APPLICATION OF MANURE- 



By JOHN M. TRUE, Bcu^aboo. 



SupT. Morrison — I am very sorry 
that we have not a larg^er attendance to 
listen to the papers and disoussions that 
we are going to bring before you today, 
upon the same line nearly that we had 
yesterday; but there is one consolation, 
— we are not working for this audience 
alone; we are working for an audience of 
over a hundred thousand that our bulle- 
tin will reach, and consequently we will 
do just as good work as if the hall was 
crowded. 

In the absence of the governor the 
subject of the "Saving and Application 
of Manure" will be introduced by Mr. 
John M. True, who will give you a short 
talk on the subject, to open up the gen- 
eral discussion. 

SavliiK and Application of Manure, by 
Hon. J. M. True. 

It is always embarrassing to ap- 
pear in the position of substitute 
for another speaker; it is especially un- 
fortunate when one is called upon to 
speak upon a topic that has been as- 
signed to such a speaker as Grov. Jloard, 
and this embarrassment is not very much 
relieved when we consider the import- 
ance of the topic that I am called upon, 
upon the moment, to present to you. 

In my opinion the saving and applica- 
tion of manures upon the farms in Wis- 
consin represents one of the greatest 
leakages that our attention is called to; 
and while we may not be able to agree 
(as we doubtless shall not, at this time). 



with reference to the best methoda, es- 
pecially of the application of manures to 
the different soils, still there is ground 
that is common to all parts of the state 
and to all methods that is worthy of our 
consideration. 

Save the X«iqnld as Well as the Solids. 
When we come to recognize that it 
has come to be an accepted fact that the 
liquids in connection with the droppings 
of our live stock are equal at least in fer- 
tilizing value to the solids, the import- 
ance of the proper saving in our stables 
of the manures is seen in its full im- 
portance. Therefore, we will pass over 
this subject with the simple statement 
that a sufficient amount of bedding or 
absorbents of some kind should be used 
in the stable in order that there may be 
no waste in this direction. Passing 
from that to the handling of manure 
after this, I have to say that I have no 
doubt that under favorable circum- 
stances, the greatest saving of fertilizing 
qualities of manure is obtained where 
they are drawn directly from the stable 
and applied to the land; but still there 
is a question yet that seems to me is not 
fully settled, with reference to the per- 
centage of loss that may occur under 
certain conditions, depth of snow, roll- 
ing surfaces of fields to which the 
manures are applied, that render this 
uncertain whether this may be accepted 
as an infallible rule upon all of oar 
farms. 
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Our £xp«rieiiGe. 

I proix36e this morning to speak es- 
pecially of my own methods with refer 
enoe to this matter, allowing other gentle- 
men who entertain different views to 
present the other side of the question. I 
have not been accustomed to draw the 
manure from my stables directly upon 
the field. Neither has it been a custom 
with me to remove the manure from 
my sheds to the fields and apply it to 
the soil in the spring of the year. I 
find that I am too busy in the spring of 
the year at putting in my crops to stop 
and apply the manure to the soil, and 
indeed it has been a question in my 
mind, during the past few dry seasons, 
whether those farmers that have made a 
practice of drawing green manure from 
their stables and yards and plowing it 
under, have received any great benefit 
from such application of the manure. 
Briefly, then, I am accustomed to piliug, 
with considerable care, the manure as it 
comes from my stables, and retaining it 
until the next fall before it is applied to 
the land. I aim to use a great deal o^ 
care in the location of these piles and 
the manner in which they are construct- 
ed and handled. It has come to be a 
fact accepted by all that the great loss 
to manure occurs by leaching. 

As was drawn out incidentally in the 
discussion yesterday, there is doubtless 
much less loss in the escape of gases 
from manure, even when undergoing fer- 
mentation, than is generally supposed. 
Not every offensive odor that is found 
around a manure pile represents escap- 
ing fertility. 

IiOMby Iieaclilngf. 

The great loss that occurs to 
to manures before applied to the soil is 
from leaching, through being spread out 
loosely over the yard, coming in contact 
with those little riils that are allowed to 



flow through the barn-yard, or by being 
placed, as represented in the picture be- 
fore us, under the eaves of the building 
where the drippings from the roof fall 
upon it, washing out the fertilizing 
qualities of the manure, from which 
place they are conveyed into little pools 
that either dry up or are evaporated or 
allowed to flow off into the pools in the 
yard, where the fertility is wasted. 
Then, locate the piles of manure where 
they will be free from contact with the 
drippings from the stable, and free from 
the little rivulets that sometimes may 
flow across the yard. I am accustomed 
in starting the foundation for a manure 
pile to lay it out with the regularity that 
I would a straw stack. I suggest that 
the top surface should be flat. My farm 
stock is largely horses, and you know 
that manure from the horse stable is 
much more liable to fire-fang, as we say, 
and become injured from this source 
than any other manure that we have 
around our stables. 

A Compost Heap. 
Keep the manure piles fiat on top; 
spread the amount that is wheeled or 
drawn from the stables daily, evenly 
over the surface, upon which the stock 
are allowed to run as they will, and 
there is no danger of fire-fan ging. I 
think it is a good plan to mix the man- 
ure from the cow and horses table in one 
pile. There is a lack of that fermenta- 
tion in one case, which is necessary to 
produce good results, while the tendency 
toward too active fermentation of the 
other kind, has a tendency to maKe 
both kinds of manure better for the. 
land. I think if the manure pile is 
arranged in the manner I have 
spoken of that there is very little loss 
from leaching. Talking with a gentle- 
man here a few minutes ago 
I was struck by an illustration 
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of this point; he stated that it has been 
necessary in his experience, while draw- 
ing manure from his stable and piling it 
up in great piles, to even throw water 
on them to prevent them from heating 
to too great a degree. If this is the 
case it is not to be Bupi>osed that there 
will be a sufBcient amount of rainfall 
from the clouds to injure the manure 
from leaching. 

Surfkce Applloatton. 

Just a word as to the application of 
manure to the soil. I am aware that 
with the diversity of soils represented by 
the farmers in this audience, we cannot 
lay down any general rule alike applic- 
able to all— sand, stiff clay and black 
loam will require different applications 
of manure to get the best results. My 
soil is a black loam soil, with a clay sub- 
soil. I want to say that, in my experi- 
ence, I find I get much better results in 
crops and in the staying qualities of the 
land, by <a surface application of ma- 
nure. Let this manure be applied in 
the fall of the year, either to the 
meadow after the hay crop has been 
cut, or, if upon land I wish to crop the 
succeeding year— as is usually the case 
— with the corn field— I first plow and 
then spread the manure evenlQ^ over the 
furrowBy directly from the wagon. 

WMtofal Blethod. 

I wisli to speak against a method, 
wasteful both of labor and fertility, that 
seems to prevail in a good many parts of 
the state, of drawing the manure to the 
field and piling it in neat little piles to 
be spread in the future over the surface. 
It seems to me the manure can be 
spread directly from the wagon, and 
then, if it leaches, the leaching is just 
where we want it, in order to prepare 
the soil for the crop we propose to put 
upon it. I am aware that with a stiff 



day soil, where the mechanical effect of 
plowing under manure is wanted, this 
rule may not apply. I think it applies 
in greater force, perhaps, than to the 
soil I spoke of, when the land you wiah 
to manure is of a sandy nature^ 



DISCUSSION. 

W. H. CoiiB— On soil like yours what 
crop do you like to put manure on im- 
mediately after? 

J. M. Tbub— lapply immediately after 
the corn crop, and sometimes apply to 
winter wheat as a surface dressing. 

W. H. CoiiE — How about pastures and 
meadows? 

J. M. True— 1 apply somewhat to 
meadows, — apply the well rotted manure 
after haying time. 

R B. Brooks— lsn*t there danger of 
taking it up the following season with 
the hay? 

Mr. Trub— Not if the manure has be- 
come as well rotted as it will be, if it is 
handled in the way I suggest. 

R. B. Brooks— Do you ever plow 
under? 

Mr. True- Not on my farm. 
' J. S. JoNKS— Have you ever noticed 
that in extremely dry seasons, when the 
manure has been applied as you sug- 
gest, immediately after the hay crop is 
removed, whether there was a tendency 
to draw the sun and to thus injure the 
grass? 

Mr. Trub— I wUl state that I have 
never noticed it. 

J. S. Jones— It has been my experi- 
ence that it operates in that way. 

R. B. Brooks — With such dry falls as 
we have been having, don't you think 
there is waste in applying manure as you 
suggest? 

Mr. True — t an^ aware that the idea 
suggested is a common one. The 
manure presents a shriveled appearance 
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and looks as though it might be of less 
Talue, but when the rains fall again the 
■ame fertilizing qualities may be leached 
out 

Obanoe JuDD— In your corn ground, 
. don't you plow in the spring at all? 

Mb. Tbujb— No; when I apply manure 
in the fall, I find that I can get better 
■atisfaotion by using a disk harrow in 
the spring. 

C. P. GroODRiGH— Do you think it a 
good plan to apply the manure to the 
pasture? 

Mb. Trub — I cannot speak from ex- 
perience. 

GL P. Gk>ODBicH — ^I apply mo]:e that 
way than any other. It is true that for 
a few weeks the stock will not crop the 
grass very close, but they have the rest 
of the field to feed on, and after two or 
three rains they will feed that off. I 
draw it out when I have opportunity in 
the summer time. It not only furnishes 
more feed, but it makes a stiff er sod to 
turn under. 

Mb. Tbub— How deep would you break 
that sod, Mr. Goodrich? 

C. P. Goodrich — I wouldn't plow 
more than three inches deep. 

J. 8. Jones— Where the manure is 
coarse and not fit to put on the meadow , 
but fit to put on where you want corn, 
by plowing about three inches and a 
half deep, I think in a dry season, the 
com roots going down under the sod in- 
to this manure of a coarse nature, has a 
tendency to hold the moisture and I 
think is beneficial to the corn crop. 

Mb. Tbub— I want to say that two 
years ago it was very dry, and I know of 
places where manure was plowed under 
then and when they plowed the land up 
afterward, that manure was plowed up 
IB just about the same condition as it 
wai when plowed under. I didn't see 



that it had rotted in the least during 
the entire summer. 

J. S. JoNKS— Don't you think the 
manure has a tendency to hold moist- 
ure? 

Mb. Tbus— It would seem to have 
theoretically, but when turned into a 
dry soil it doesn't seem to practically. 

W. H. C01JB--I think coarse manure 
plowed under has a tendency to retain 
moisture. A good many times we have 
a good hard rain in the spring and then 
it is dry the rest of the season. If we 
can get the manure plowed down and 
wet it will retain the moisture. 

H. 0. Thom— If you don't get it wet 
you can't get corn enough off of forty 
acres to keep a steer. 

G. R. Beach— A neighbor of mine 
plowed under a crop of rye and the crop 
of corn was almost a failure; the rye 
dried out and the corn was not nearly as 
good as it was on the field next adjoining, 
owing to the coarse rye being plowed 
under. 

C. P. GooDBicH— I had a little experi- 
ence with corn two years ago. I put 
the coarse manure on in the spring and 
plowed it under, it dried out so I pretty 
much lost the corn crop, and I am not 
sure but I pretty much lost the manure. 

Mb. Tbue— If this soil is thoroughly 
wet down six inches deep in the spring 
there will be sufficient moisture in the soil 
as not to need manure to tide over the 
dry season, and manure would be un- 
necessary, and under those circum- 
stances it would give better results to 
apply it to the surface. 

R. B. Bbooids— I would like to ask 
what time that rye was turned under? 

H. C. Thom— I would say that Roc pr 
county had a peculiar experience of this 
kind two years aga They raise 'arge 
quantlt\03 of tobacoo in tiist count v and 
a good ^fua^' put m rye t^iat tLey m4ij 
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turn it under. They did it this year, 
which was a very dry year and I didn't 
see an acre of tobacco that grew on that 
kind of land. They plowed some of it as 
deep as eight iaches, throwing this 
heavy crop of rye under and planted the 
tobacco on that seed bed; the result was 
that this rye which was turned into the 
bottom of the furrow effectually re- 
tained almost all the moisture that was 
below it and it was unable to come up 
through to the surface and the result 
was that that earth above the rye was 
absolutely dry and powdery, and they 
got no returns. The same year I plant- 
ed twenty-six acres of corn that was 
heavily manured and I turned the 
manure under and there wasn't com 
enough to swear by. I planted another 
field of corn that wasn't manured at all, 
and that bore a heavy crop. 

Mr. France— Had it been a dry sea- 
son how much good would that majdure 
have done on top? 

H. C. Thom— The more manure on 
top the better, for it would answer the 
same purpose that the rye did at the 
bottom of the furrow, it would^retain the 
moisture; turning a stone over a little 
piece of earth is the best thing in the 
world to keep the earth moist. 

C. R. Beach— Had that rye been on 
the surface of the ground would it have 
furnished a mulch that would have kept 
the ground moist? 

H. C. Thom — It is my opinion that it 
would. 

Question — How about top dressing? 

C. K. Beach — I knew a man who put 
a shovelful of manure on the top of each 
hill of corn and all summer he was dig- 
ging to get his corn hiil. 

Voice — I have tried it with good re- 
sults. 

C. R.— Beach — I think that manure 
on the top of land that yon are going to 



plant is the very best way to apply 
manure, and I have no doubt that it is 
best to apply green manure. 

Geo. Van Hodten— I spread the ma- 
nure on top. It is sometimes difficult to 
spread it just where you want it. I 
spread it between the corn rows, 
sometimes before the com is laid by, and 
sometimes after, and then afterward 
spread the manure. In southwestern 
Iowa in the last three or four years we 
have found that manure plowed under 
has in many instances been a positive 
damage, while as a top dressingit has al- 
ways given beneficial results. 

Voice— With us the old style way of 
plowing manure under has been alto- 
gether abandoned; we apply it either to 
meadows or to pastures or spread it on 
top; in general there is more applied to 
meadows than in any other way; as 
the manure is accumulated during the 
winter it is immediately hauled out on 
the meadow and spread. 

Thos. Convey — I prefer to haul out 
directly from the barn. I know that 
about fifty per cent, of the manure 
in .this country is allowed to go 
to waste, if it is allowed to remain around 
barns and in yards. The style of allow- 
ing it to remain in compost heaps is 
better than allowing it to lie under 
sheds or in yards where it is allowed to 
leach away. There is less lose In ap- 
plying manuie of the right quality to 
the soil and it is a saving of labor. You 
have more time to handle it in the win- 
ter time, and it is more convenient to 
haul it then. I run my cattle in sheds 
and haul the manure directly from those 
to the field — that is, of my young 
stock. The dairy stock are kept in the 
barn where there are water tight 
manure gutters, and .everything goea 
directly to the field. I prefer to top 
, dress early fall plowing for corn ground. 
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but cultivate the manure in well in the 
spring; I would prefer to have it in 
good condition, of course, not having 
too much straw in it, but yet I have 
failed to see any damage done to a crop 
by top-dressing with manure, as has 
been stated. Of course, if you are care- 
less in cultivating, and don't have it 
well mixed up with the soil, there is a 
disadvantage in handling it in this way, 
as it dries out; but with thorough culti- 
vation, I have not been able to find any- 
thing that gives better satisfaction 
than to apply the manure directly to 
the field and spread it as hauled. The 
main loss in handling manure is by 
leaching. All manures must be in 
liquid form to be available as plant food, 
and the leaching should take place in 
the field in preference to barn-yards and 
about the stables. I have applied ma- 
nure to pastures with decided advant- 
age. Cows will not crop the grass so 
closely; they do not relish it so well as 
where it is not applied, but the pasture 
will yield double the amount of 
feed and will stand a greater amount of 
drouth. The effects of manure are not 
as apparent in a dry season as in a wet 
one, of course, because the fertilizing 
qualities of the manure are not leached 
out so much^ but they remain in the 
soil, however, and when we have a wet 
season then the effect will be apparent 
on the soiL 

Orakge JuDD—I want to call atten- 
tion to the value of concentratad ma- 
nure upon hilled crops and those in drills, 
more immediately around the grow- 
ing plants. I have advocated for years 
the importance of growing com, for in- 
stance, of concentrating a little well pre- 
pared manure on the hill. ' 

Mb. RuNOEiiL— Our usual method here 
is to haul out the manure before plow- 
ing in the falL It seems to me that 



hauling manure on the plowed lands 
would be very hard on the teams in 
this country; they would sink in a good 
deal, and it would also make ditches 
where the water would accumulate and 
wash away the soil. I don't think it 
matters so much whether we ^et the 
benefit of the manure the first year or 
uDt; we will get it sometime; get it on 
the land and we will get the benefit of 
it sometime. 

C. G. Hendt — A few years ago I had 
two objects in view with reference to a 
piece of ground— I wanted to kill some 
quack grass that was in it, and I wanted 
to get a crop of com, and the question 
was, how I should accomplish both. I 
plowed the ground in the fall and tben 
again in the spring. I prepared the 
land and put in my corn and went right 
to work with two teams and three 
wagons and manured six acres. Some 
of it was well rotted manure, and I sup- 
posed when I started I had enough 
well rotted manure to pub over the 
whole piece, but I found I hadn't and 
so I applied green manure. I would 
never apply green manure in that way 
again. With the well rotted manure I 
had good results; where that was I had 
good corn. Where the green manurd 
was, I hadn't so good corn. I had a 
fair crop of corn and duoceeded in 
killing the quack grass. 

T. J. Van Matee— I have a barn 50x 
70, which sits upon a basement nine feet 
high. A gangway passes through the 
middle of this barn. Above and on one 
side of this gangway we have room for 
twelve horses and five or six cows that 
we milk during the winter. The stock 
cattle are kept below in the basement. 
All the manure made above drops into 
the basement and is allowed to remain 
there until the fall of the year when it 
is hauled out. There is no leaching nor 
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no drying out by the sun, and where we 
put the manure we find that one load 
or one ton of it is worth two or three 
tons preserved as Mr. True stated, 
where it is piled up in piles and allowed 
to lie during the summer exposed to the 
rain and sun. Usually, if we can, we 
put our 'manure on the meadow; we 
have experienced the best results in that 
way, because the tendency of manure is 
downward, and the nearer you oan get 
it to the surface the better. 

James Spensley— My farm is a heavy 
Btiflf clay soil. I have obtained the best 
results by hauling the manure out all 
the time just as fast as it has accumu- 
lated, spreading it over the ground that 
I intended to plow in the spring. I 
plow as shallow as possible, cultivating 
the ground and getting a nice seed bed, 
plant the corn and we have splendid re- 
sults. Of course, I agree with all the 
gentlemen, that all the manure must be 
saved, both liquids and solids; it is 
necessary to have it in that condition. 
But the difference is in the soil. What 
is the best method in one section is not 
the best method in another. As I said 
before, mine is a stiff clay soil, and the 
application of the manure in the way I 
iiave suggested makes a fine, rich, mel- 
low seed-bed for the seed to grow in. 

T. J. Fleming— I think the gentle- 
man's head is level. I, like all the gen- 
tlemen who have preceded me, am of the 
opinion that the manurial products of 
our animals is a very important subjecL 
I think it is the ground work of our 
success in farming. Some of the gentle- 
men I cannot agree with, but a couple 
of them I do agree with. My practice 
for four years in handling manure has 
been this: There is an alleyway be- 
tween my cattle, eleven feet in width; as 
my stock are driven out daily about 
eleven o'clock to get their drink, the 



manure found behind each row of cat- 
tle is thrown to the center of the alley- 
way and permitted to pile and accumu- 
late there for about three days. I should 
have stated, however, that I always uae 
a sprinkling of land plaster and horse 
stable manure, which makes a combina- 
tion adequate to absorb the liquids, 
especially the ammonia, the greatest 
element of fertility to be found in the 
manure, having a chemical value of 
17 cents per pound. 

There is one point in this system of 
handling manure which has not been 
brought before this oonvention and I 
think it should be. All who feed to 
their animals a corn ration, and I be- 
lieve all farmers should and must do so, 
if they would have profit, will find that 
there is a portion of undigested 
corn ration in this manurial de- 
posit. If it is hauled direct- 
ly to the field you are losing the feeding 
value of that undigested portion. In 
order to govern against that I permit 
my stock hogs to go into the barn 
basement while the animals are 
out getting their drink, and I find 
they are most diligent workers, going 
through the manure piled there and 
taking out every portion of the undi- 
gested corn ration, and I then feel satis- 
fied that that corn feed has either been 
converted into milk by the cow or pork 
by the hog. I have all of the liquids 
combined with the solids, and as chem- 
ists tell us that the liquids of the ma- 
nure represent about 70 per cent of its 
fertilizing value, I believe that it 
behooves all of us to handle this manure 
so as to get this liquid portion as well 
as the solid on to that portion of the 
farm which, in our judgment, requires 
it most. As Mr. Convey told you it is 
the cheapest time to put the manure up- 
on the land. The help which I must 
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have upon my farm is able to do the 
regular routine vrork and put this ma- 
nure upon the farm without materially 
affecting the other work. .It is a very 
pleasant fact for any farmer when spring 
comes upon him to know that the ma. 
nure has been spread evenly over the 
field he wants to put it upon. It is all 
right possibly for those men who claim 
they pat it over until fall, but I am 
speaking of a great mass of people who 
don't do that way, but who simply let it 
accumulate in the barn-yard every win- 
ter, and are then forced to draw it out 
upon the farm at a time when time is 
especially valuable. The land is soft 
and the manure can*t be put upon it 
without cutting the land up, labor is 
valuable and it makes a combination 
against the farmer that should be care- 
fully guarded against. By keeping 
that manure in the barn until fall you 
have lost the fertilizing value of it dur- 
ing the se^on. I continue this haul- 
ing out of manure until the first of 
April, when I intend the land for corn, 
as is usually my practice. I find it not 
profitable to continue hauling directly 
to this field later than the first of April, 
but up to that time I find the manure 
has sufficient time to leach and form a 
good mulch upon the soil. 

H. C. Thom — I would like to afik three 
or four questions on this subject. If a 
man has got forty head of young stock 
and they are running in a barn and the 
manure is left there until spring, as Mr. 
Van Matre has said, I can't see that he 
has lost any liquid; I can't see that he 
has lost any solids; I can't see but that 
he is in the best possible condition to 
distribute the manure upon the land. 
I can't see that it costs as much to haul 
it then as it does in the winter time. I 
•can't see but that manure in the fall, 
when oarried out as Mr. Van Matre 



says, will take one-third less time; the 
land is in better condition to scatter it 
over than in the winter; the manure is 
not two-thirds, or perhaps more than 
one-half as much in quantity and it is in 
the best possible condition. Then again 
there are two-thirds of the farmers of 
this state that don't do their plowing in 
the fall, and if they don't do their plow- 
ing in the fall, there isn't a place to put 
the manure if they haul it every day in 
the winter, unless they put it on the 
pasture,' and no man can stand on a 
wagon and intelligently distribute that 
manure upon the pasture as it comes 
from the stable in the winter time. A 
man can go to work with his teams in 
the fall and di8tribut>e this manure a 
good deal easier. 

Mr. True— Before the^5losing of this 
discussion I want to say that I think 
there is a disposition on the part of some 
speakers, as there is in every new thing 
that seems to be suddenly popularized, 
to give too much importance, by giving 
credit for loss of too much fertility by 
leaching. What I want to get at is the 
remark made by Mr. Van Matre that 
one load of manure housed as he sug- 
gests is worth ; a half dozen stored in 
heaps as I suggested. That being the 
case, the results must be remarkable on 
his land. I grant that upon the average 
farm this would apply, but I do claim 
that if the manure is carefully piled, as 
I suggested in my leading remarks, the 
loss from leaching is very inconsiderable. 
Another point is the advantage that we 
derive from the rotting of the 
manure before it is applied to 
the soil. Recent experiments 
made in Michigan show that this 
is much more considerable than we are 
inclined to give credit for. I do believe 
that perhaps there is a compromise be- 
tween the positions assumed here, by 
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building sheds in which the manure 
may be stored when taken from the 
stables; in this way the danger of leach- 
ing is avoided and we are able to retain 
the manure until it is well rotted. 

Thos. CJonvky — I would Hke to ask 
Mr. Thorn if he would recommend stor- 
ing manure on a dairy farm? 

H. C. Thom— Yes. 

J. S. Jones— You said that you hauled 
the manure on land you wished to put 
corn on; do you haul it on sod land and 
plow in the fall? 

T. J. PliEMInq — On sod which had 
been pastured before, and invariably 
get a good crop. I believe the practical 
question for most farmers, who are not 
peculiarly circumstanced, as Mr. Thom 
and myself are, is, shall we haul direct 
to the field versus^toring in the barnyard. 
If such men do not haul directly to the 
field what are they going to do? They 
are going to cart it out and let it lay in 
the barnyard. I say to such farmers 
they should, even if obliged to hitch up 
every second day, draw that manure to 
the field and spread it, rather than to 
let it lie in the barnyard. 

H. RoBBiNS — I let my stock run out 
in the barn-yard to the clover stack, 
and the straw strck, letting the 
hogs and cows run together, and 
let them make all the manure they 
can until after haying and harvesting; I 
don't touch the manure until I get 
through harvest; then I haul the 
manure and spread it and at the same 
time put one team to plowing; I plow 
very shallow. Then in the spring I put 
my disk harrow on to the land and pul- 
verize it just as fine as I can and plant 
it to corn, and the next year I put it to 
oats and seed it down to clover and 
timothy, about half and half; I hate a 
splendid crop of oats, and the next year 
I have a splendid crop of clover, andtbe 



liext year I have a splendid crop of 
timothy. I have about 40 acres and it 
takes me just about four years to get 
around. 

L. H. Adams— Is it a fact that we can 
follow either of the extremes we have 
heard here? Here is Mr. Thom feediog" 
for beef principally, and there is no 
question that Mr. Thom is all right in 
the position be has taken in regard to 
feeding for beef; but here is a dairyman 
with 30, or 40 or 50 cows, who has got 
to have his affairs arranged so £U9 to get 
along with as little bedding as pos- 
sible. Then there is this question of 
how to apply the manure. The 
great objection is the coarseness of 
the manure, how to handle it and 
get the fertility out of the manure 
without the coarse part. We don't care 
for the coarse part. Now if the ques- 
tion hinges upon getting all there is in 
the manure, it has occurred to me we 
have left one point in the discussion. 
Why cannot farmers, at a little ex- 
pense, save the liquid part of the ma- 
nure by itself? That represents from 
sixty to seventy per cent, of the entire 
fertility of the manure. Why not save 
it by itself, and then you have got it in 
a way that you can apply it to any crop, 
to corn or whatever crop you choose, 
andtbe roots will take it at once; apply 
it on the meadow and there is nothing? 
therefor the hay rake to take up later 
on. Wonderful results are reported from 
the use of liquid manure in the manner 
suggested. This liquid manure can ' be 
saved easily by having a cistern running 
underneath the floor of the stable, which 
cistern is cemented so as to retain the 
the fluid. Let the stable floor have an 
inch taken out of it back of the cows, 
and let it also have an incline of half an 
inch, sufficient to drain the liquid ma- 
nure down into the cistern, where it 
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may remain until the next spring; then it 
may be pumped from the oistern into a 
tank on a wagon, and may be taken out 
on to the meadow or wherever it is want- 
ed and the flow regulated by 
some such an arrangement as is 
used on a sprinkling oarc, and 
the liquid allowed to flow out upon 
a board and to spread upon the ground. 
Liquid manure can be applied in that 
way cheaper because it is condensed , 
and you can take out more fertilizing 
Talue in one bad of liquid manure than 
in a half a dozen loads of common ma- 
nure. Why not save that manure in 
the most perfect manner possible? 

SuPT. MoBBisoif— I think that every 
man is confronted with this problem 
upon his own farm, and I think that the 
first thing he ought to make up his 
mind to save and to utilize all of the 
manure that he i>ossibly can. That is 
the first thing that I would recommend. 
But you see you are surrounded by so 
many different conditions. Here is Mr. 
Thorn feeding almost entirely for beef; 
here is Mr. Fleming running a winter 
dairy; and here is another man who has 
only sot five or six cows; so that all of 
their conditions are dissimilar, and it 
appears to me that the only thing I 
would attempt to do would be to save 
that manure so that I could utilize it to 
the best advantage. I am very con 
fident that there is a great waste in this 
respect in the state of Wisconsin ; it would 
appall us if we knew the extent of the 
waste; it would more than pay our taxes, 
far more. Occasionall y we come across 
a farmer who regrets that our state ex- 
pends $12,000 for farm institutes, but 
that is nothing but a drop in the 
bucket to the amount wasted in 
the handling of manure. I haven't any 
doubt that upon the farms of Wisconsin 
we are losing twenty-five or thirty mil- 
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lions of dollars, but it runs away so 
quietly that we do not notice it. 

The only crops that pay are large 
crops and are produced by having the 
land rich and thorough tillage. This ia 
secured by plowing under growing crops 
or the direct application of barnyard 
manure. 

Ordinarilly, commercial fertilizers are 
out of the question; the most profitable 
way is to manufacture on the farm by 
keeping live stock. There is a great 
difference in the value of manure. Straw 
manure and manure made by using 
bran or oil meal are very different. If 
the food is rich the manure will be rich 
and vice versa. 

The elements that are lacking or apt 
to be lackiu/)^ are nitrogen, phosophorio 
acid and potash, and which we wish to 
supply. 

Different food contains these ele- 
ments in different proportions. A ton 
of bran after you have fed it and extract- 
ed the feed value is worth 80 per cent, of 
its cost for manure. You can afford to 
feed largely of bran. 

Malt sprouts is also a profitable feed 
and is very rich in elements of fertility, 
and best fed in connection with wheat, 
bran, com meal, eta 

After you have secured the manure the 
question of applying to secure the great- 
est returns, don't let the manure heat 
and become fire-fanged, as the most ex- 
pensive element, nitrogen, has evaporat- 
ed. Valuable elements can also be 
washed out. The liquid as well as the 
solid parts of the manure is the most 
valuable, but to receive the greatest 
value they should be combined. How 
shall we save the liquid? will depend 
largely upon your surroundings. Use 
straw as an absorbent, or any absorbent 
that is most convenient. In the ap- 
plication the best way is to draw directly 
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from the stable and apply upoa the 
land; if not convenient let it accumulate 
in the stable, it appears slovenly, but, I 
believe, it will retain all the elements of 
fertility that it possesses. Make the 
manure and utilize it by getting it out 
on the land and not waste its valuable 
properties by heating, evaporation or 
leaching. 

The present depression in agriculture, 
low prices, etc., will teach us some 
valuable lessons. It is the little econ- 
omies we must look after. The little 
leaks and wastes that run away with the 
small profits. Different economies 
make all the difference. 



The owner of poor stock must visit 
his neighbor and lea]:n of him, and note 
the difference. Of two men on lands 
originally identical one is thriving, the 
other says "farming don't pay." Proa- 
perous farmers adopt systematic meth- 
ods. Our best thinkers are getting the 
most profit Attend the farm institute 
and question the mosc successful. Take 
courage. The world must be fed, and 
mouths are rapidly multiplying, while 
the acres cannot increase. The depres- 
sion of farm property cannot last Be 
hopeful, economize, improve, stop all 
the wastes. Different economies make 
all the difference. 



SILO EXPERIENCE. 



By li. H. ADAMS. 



SuFT. Morrison — The next question 
that we are going to present to you is 
one of vital importance, that is the silo 
question. This subject will be intro- 
duced by Mr. L. H. Adams, the super- 
intendent of the Experimental farm. 

L. H. Adams— Mr. Chairman, Ladies 
and Gentlemen : This very new and yet 
old question of the silo once more. It 
seems to be getting old to me, and yet I 
have been wondering why it is that we 
have got to prove, and reprove, and talk 
and preach about the silo and the merits 
of it, when we have such men as Hiram 
Smith, C. R. Beach and Mr. Goodrich 
who have used the silo, stand up before 
you and tell you their experience and 
what it has done for them. And yet 
we have got to pound away as we have 
to do on so many farm topics. 

A close and intelligent observer can- 



not have failed to notice that the in* 
quirieson silo topics are taking a new 
direction. It is not so much. Does it 
pay to build a silo, as it is, How can we 
perfect the silo and get still better re- 
sults? I can see we are making a great 
deal of progress, but we have got very 
much to learn yet on this question. 
There is a great deal about the fermen- 
tation in the silo that we do not under- 
stand, and it will probably be sometime 
before we do, but we know enough about 
it already to enable us to preserve our 
corn crop in a way that we cannot do 
by any other means. 

I shall quote a few experiments to you, 
showing what ensilage will do when 
compared with dry fodder. One of our 
exx)eriments lasted forty-two day& 
We fed sweet corn ensilage againat 
the same kind of dry fodder. 
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Four thousand nine hundred and sixty 
pounds of ensilage produced 1,688 pounds 
of milk, which made sixty-two pounds 
and three ounces of butter; 1,227 pounds 
of fodder produced 1,487 pounds of milk, 
which made fifty-eight pounds eleven 
ounces of butter; excess in favor of en- 
silage, 201 pounds of milk and three 
pounds eight ounces of butter. 

Another experiment with B. & W. 
ensilage corn we fed for a period of 
twenty-eight days; 3,600 pounds pro- 
duced 1,100 pounds of milk, which 
made forty-four pounds teo ounces of 
butter; 820 pounds of fodder produced 
1,113 pounds of milk, which made for- 
ty-four pounds nine ounces of butter, 
excess in favor of fodder thirteen 
pounds of milk, and in favor of ensilage, 
one ounce of butter. 

In another trial where whole ensilage 
was fed against whole fodder — I mean 
by this, corn that was taken from the 
field and laid into the silo without pass- 
ing it through a feed cutter— of B. 
Sc W. variety, 2,298 pounds of 
ensilage produced 694 pounds of milk, 
which made thirty pounds four ounces 
of butter; and 887 pounds of fodder 
produced 715 pounds of milk, which 
made twenty-seven pounds and fifteen 
ounces of butter; excess in favor of fod- 
der twenty-one pounds of milk; in favor 
ensilage, two pounds five ounces of but- 
ter. 

Ensilage comes the nearest to taking 
the place of green grass in the winter 
time of any feed we can give our cows, 
and as you are well aware that the but- 
ter comes quicker and nicer in the sum- 
mer time, when the cows are on pasture, 
than in the winter when they are on dry 
feed, you can understand the effect that 
the ensilage has upon the cows. 

Let us consider the ensilage question 
in connection with beef production. 



Eight steers were divided into two loti 
of four each and were fed for 36 days. 
The first lot were given 7,898 pounds of 
ensilage in all; it was mixed B. & W. 
and a fiint variety of corn; that is, they 
were fed 55 pounds each daily and they 
gained one and one-half pounds daily 
The other lot of cattle ate 3,502 pounds 
of ensilage, which was nearly 25 pounds 
each daily, together with li}4 pounds of 
shelled corn, six and three-fourths 
pounds of bran, and gained three and 
seven-tenths pounds each daily. Four 
hogs ran with the steers getting the 
corn, and by feeding 92 pounds addi- 
tional to them they made a gain of 100 
pounds. 

Therefore, to make 100 pounds of gain 
from ensilage we have 3,558 pounds of 
ensilage at $2.50 per ton, $4.44. To pro- 
duce 100 pounds of gain of steers and 
100 pounds of gain with hogs, required 
669 pounds of grain at $15 per ton, and 
654 pouqds of ensilage at $2.50 per ton, 
or a total of $5.82. 

If we allow that an acre of land will 
produce 25,000 pounds of wilted ensilage, 
such as was used in these experiments, 
since 3,558 pounds made 100 pounds of 
gain with the first lot of steers, an acre 
of ensilage will give over 700 pounds of 
gain. So much for experiments regard- 
ing ensilage and dry fodder. 

Now what other advantages does the 
silo offer over the old method of curing 
fodder and stacking it, or leaving it in 
the field, as is the ordinary practice. 
The first great advantage is this— the 
silo enables you to take the green crop 
and preserve it one year the same 
as another. Can you do that when you 
undertake to cure your corn? When 
fodder is stacked there is a loss 
equal to that which takes place in the 
silo. Last fall we took a shock of corn 
cured la an excellent manner, and aftez 
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taking a small sample of it for 
ohemioal analysis, we wrapi>ed the 
remainder up in a sheet, so that it 
oould by no possibility be mistaken, and 
we pat that shock in the center of a 
stack, where it was not exposed at all, 
and where it remained for f*ve months. 
We took it out a short time ago and out 
it all up and took another sample for 
chemical analysis and found that the 
loss of feeding matter in that shock was 
22.6 per cent., while we only allow 
about 10 to 15 per cent, loss in the silo. 
Another Saviiitr. 

Another advantage that the silo offers 
over the ordinary process of curing fodder 
is in the lessened cost of taking care of the 
crop and getting it to our animals. How 
does it do this? First, by cutting off 
the expense of husking the corn. It 
will cost you an eighth of the expense of 
a com crop to husk it alone. By putting 
the com into the silo you do away with 
the expense of grinding, which Will cost 
another eighth. There is a quarter of 
the corn crop for those two features, 
that you can cut off and it is this lop- 
ping off of the square comers that we 
have been turning so long that the silo 
offers its greatest advantages. 

One more advantage of the silo is that 
it offers you a succulent food for your 
cattle in the winter time, and gives you 
better results as a consequence. 

Perhaps you doubt my statement 
when I say that ensilage will take the 
place of a grinder. I have made a few 
observations in this respect which I 
wish to relate to you. On the Experi- 
ment farm, some cows were fed ensil- 
age and others dry fodder, I noticed 
that there was not nearly as much corn 
in the excrement behind the cows being 
fed ensilage as in that behind the cows 
being fed dry fodder. I saved droppings 
for twenty-four hours behind the oows, 



or rather the droppings of two oows foi 
twelve hours. Then I washed the 
grain out of the excrement thoroughly, 
and remember that if there was any 
error it was on the other side, it was 
rather in favor of my not getting aa 
much corn out of the manure, than of 
getting all of it, for in washing it there 
was a good deal that washed off and we 
couldn't recover it. But I found that 
one cow in twenty-four hours was void- 
ing that quantity (exhibiting can)o£ 
corn, that is the one that was being fed 
dry fodder, and the one being fed ensilage 
was voiding that amount. (Showing 
another can.) Ten per cent of the grain 
fed to the cow kept upon dry fodder 
was being voided, and not one per cent, 
of the grain was undigested when fed 
upon silage. 

Adrantages. 

Now, farmers, it is time that we were 
coming down to sober, practical sense in 
regard to this silo. There is nothing 
gained by claiming all creation for the 
silo. It has enough of merit to com- 
mend it to the thoughtful consideration 
of the beef feeder and the dairyman, 
without making extravagant claims for 
it, and the advantages that it possess are 
substantially what I have told you, noth- 
ing more and nothing less. You do not 
take out all of the feeding value that 
you put m your silo. Why? Because 
it is burned up, destroyed by the heat 
that is generated in the silo. We are 
learning to reduce this heat. We at one 
time thought it was necessary, but we 
are learning to reduce it as fast as pos- 
sible, and my last impressions and ideas 
in regard to the preservation of ensilage 
are that we have got to go back partially 
over the ground that we passed in oar 
rapid change from over- weighting to 
non-weighting. I think we have got to 
take an intermediate position. We 
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know that when wo first started out we 
weighted heavily and excluded the air, 
and then one man reported good results 
without weighting and over we went to 
non- weighting; but it is the exclusion of 
the air in the silo that preserves the 
fodder, and the more air we keep out the 
more perfect the preservation. 

Some Welgrhtlng. 

I give it out as my last impression that 
a little weighting is necessary, and that 
that is the proper thing to do in our silos. 
It may be done in this way: take a plank 
and lay it alongside of the wall, not tight 
up to the wall but off a half an inch or 



an inch, and across the ends of the silo 
also; then take nail kegs or barrels and 
fill them with earth and set them on 
these planks so as to compress it as 
rapidly as possible. The latest experi- 
' ments in this silo question are to this 
effect, that the only advantage of heat- 
ing in the silo is in aiding to exclude 
the air. When the mass begins to 
heat up you at once begin to see it set- 
tle down and pack, and when it is.under- 
going the settling process the air is go- 
ing out of it, and the more that we can 
hasten that settling and the tighter we 
can get it, the more air it will expel 
and the better ensilage it will be. 



SILO EXPERIENCE. 



By WBIiDON VAN BOBK. 



A Ctoneral SncceM. 

In a winter's intercourse with the far- 
mers of Wisconsin, we have failed to 
find the man, who having built and 
filled a silo, has said he regretted the 
move. Occasionally the man has put 
in an appearance who has chosen to 
champion dry feed as a better ration 
than ensilage, upon the ground that it 
is a more natural food for winter. That 
it can be preserved cheaper. That there 
is less loss, etc. But it is a noticeable 
fact that all such persons are without 
experience upon which to base their 
conclusions. True, not all have reported 
entire success. Some have made par- 
tial failures from one cause, and some 
from another, but all have seemed con- 
fident of their ability to trace the cause 
of their trouble to some mistake that 
may easily be avoided in the f ature. 



Who NeedSUosr 

The discussions of the subject at the 
institutes we have attended, while not 
marked by that enthusiasm so often 
aroused by the early advocates, has yet 
shown a degree of satisfaction on the 
part of men of experience and of inquit- 
itiveness on the part of others, that 
denotes a possibility of extensive silo 
building for the future. After three 
years of personal experience ai^after 
having had an opportunity of hearing 
the ideas of scores of men of more 
or less extended experince, we have 
arrived at the conclusion that no farm* 
er has any use for the silo who ordinar- 
^ ily has more fodder than he can dispose 
of to advantage with the stock that he 
keeps; who always has hay to sell 
and straw to be trampled under foot 
and who thinks com stalks are not 
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worth cutting, and allows them to 
stand in the field and turns the cattle 
in for a few days after husking; whose 
oows habitualy dry up in the fall and 
remain so until spring, spending their 
days rustling around the yards and their ' 
nights tied in cold stables. 

The Silo, SnoeeM and Fertility. 

On the other hand we believe that the 
man who realizes the necessity of ex- 
tensive stock raising in order to main- 
tain the fertility of his farm will find in 
the silo one of the most potent agencies 
for the accomplishment of his end. He 
who provides for his stock warm stables 
and wishes to produce milk in winter 
whenjit is worth most, or who wants a 
succulent ration for fattening steers, for 
young cattle, or even for sheep or horses 
during the long months when stock are 
otherwise obliged to live entirely upon 
dry and more or less indigestible food, 
will we believe appreciate ensilage. Nor 
is its use necessarily confined to winter; 
each of the past two springs we have 
had a little remaining that has been very 
satisfactonly fed the following August 
This year we expect to have left about 
one-fourth of our entire lot of silage 
which will go a long way toward piec- 
ing out short pastures next summer, 
and will obviate the necessity of cutting 
any of next year's crop for soiling 
purposes before it reaches a desirable 
stage of maturity. 

(^ What to Balld ot 

To the man of limited means who must 
build cheaply or not at all we would still 
recommend the silo built of lumber. 
Wherever it may be built in the bay of 
a barn the material of its construction 
ought not to cost over fifty cents per ton 
of its storage capacity. The expense of 
our own was a trifle less than that 
amount. To the man who has capital 



at his disposal and wishes to build in the 
most durable manner possible and at the 
same time secure the very best possible 
results in the preservation of his sil- 
age we would say, build of masonry. 

This may seem like heresy to persons 
who have kept posted regarding the 
teachings upon this subject of the past 
few years, but to such as think it im- 
possible to preserve the best quality of 
silage in a stone or brick silo we would 
recommend a visit to the farm of Mr. 
J. W. Hays, of Alderly, or Mr. Schra- 
der, of Hartford. 

At either place will be shown silos of 
this sort by the owners who enthusiasti- 
cally recommend the plan. At Mr. Schra- 
der's we found an article of^ensilage that 
for quality has not been surpassed by 
any of the numerous good samples it 
has been our good fortune to inspect 
As a matter of course these gentlemen 
hc^ve taken the precaution to prevent 
frost from penetrating the walls by 
boarding up the outside in such a 
way as to form a dead air space. The 
walls of stone or brick are carefully 
built and plastered with water lime, as 
are also the bottoms of the pits. The 
only objection we are able to find with 
this method of building is the expense. 
As nearly as we could ascertain the cost 
of construction was about three doUais 
per ton— and cost with the most of us 
cuts a big figure. Undoubtedly where 
sufficient depth is attainable one pit is 
better than two or more. 

We consider depth desirable, first be- 
cause the silage settles more solidly and 
enables us to store a greater quantity in 
a given space, and second, there is a 
smaller percentage of the whole dam- 
aged by exposure at the top. 

In silos less than 25 or 30 feet deep we 
prefer the partition, not from any bene- 
fit to the silage to be derived from fill* 
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ing first a few feet into one pit and then 
a few into the other, but because we 
dislike to have so large a surface expos- 
ed while feeding out. We prefer feed- 
ing from the top, taking care to keep 
the surface level rather than to cut it 
down in sections, or feed from a slanting 
Burfaoe, for by the latter method, unless 
the building be long and shallow, a larg- 
er surface will be exposed than by the 
former method. 

The variety of corn that may best be 
depended upon is still and may perhaps 
remain a somewhat unsettled question. 

So much depends upon soil and cli- 
mate that a kind suited to one locality 
might not prove good in another. What- 
ever proves most satisfactory as a crop 
to be harvested in the ordinary way 
will, we think, make the best silage crop. 

About one-half of our last summer's 
make was of mammoth sweet corn, and 
while it is not as sweet silage as we wish 
it was, yet it certainly is richer than 
that made from the B. <fe W. com. We 
have not found it necessary to feed so 
much of it, nor so much grain with it 
as with the B. & W. 

Figuring the weight at 40 pounds per 
ou&ic foot in the silo, we find that the 
B. & W. with us yielded 16 tons per 
acre and the sweet corn 12 tons. 

We estimate that we have fed 10 per 
cent, more of the large than of the small 
kind and about 10 per cent, more of 
grain with it. And as the grain is the 
more expensive part of our ration we 
consider this something of an item. 

We believe that it may be possible to 
harvest the remarkable yields, that have 
sometimes been reported, of 30 or 40 tons 
per acre by a system of thick plant- 
ing and cutting while immature, but 
we do not consider it profitable. The 
question with us is not how many tons 
of green sour silage we can produce 



per acre upon which to expend our 
strength in .harvesting, but how many 
tons of mature corn with plenty of well 
developed ears can be produced with just 
moisture enough remaining in it to pro- 
duce the desired results. 



DISCUSSION". 

QuBBTiON— I would like to ask Mr. 
Van Kirk what he covers his silo with? 

Mr. Van Kibk— With green grass this 
year. The results were better than with 
anything else we have tried, although 
the grass was not as green as we like 
to have it. 

J. S. Jones— Were the corners square 
or round? 

Mr. Van Kirk— Ours are square, but I 
should prefer to have them round. 

J. S. Jones— How would you round 
them in a house already built? 

Mr. Van. Kirk— About the only thing 
that can be done is to bevel the edge of 
of a pla^k and nail ft in the corner and 
fill in the space behind with sawdust or 
clay or something of that kind. 

O. S. Jones— Would you build them 
above or in the ground? 

Mr. Van Kirk— Above ground. 

Question— How do you fill them, 
rapidly or slowly? 

Weldon Van Kirk— Just as rapidly 
as possible. 

J. S. Jones — After putting in ensilage 
slowly have you ever found out that it 
was moldy? 

Weldon Van Kirk— The first two 
years that we filled the silo we supposed 
it was imperatively necessary to fill it 
slowly, and in some instances we allowed 
it to remain three and even four days, 
until it reached a temperature of 125 
degrees before putting in any more, and 
we did find mold on the surface to some 
extent; we have lately put it in just as 
fast as possible with better results. It 
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was more moldy in the corners than any 
other place. 

G. C. Hendt— I would like to ask if a 
round silo wouldn't be better? 

Wbujon Van Kirk— I think so; that 
is mere theory, however. 

James Spensley — Wouldn't a stone 
silo do just as well under ground as en- 
tirely above ground? 

Weldon Van Kirk— Certainly, as far 
as the preservation of the ensilage is con- 
cerned, but you can elevate it into the 
silo cheaper than you can elevate it 
out. 

James Spensley— Suppose it was on 
the hillside? 

Mr. Van Kirk— Then that would be a 
good plan. The stone wall as far as it 
was banked on the outside by dirt 
wouldn't need to be protected in any 
other way, but wherever the stone wall 
had been exposed above ground there 
has been damage to the ensilage next to 
the wall 

G. C. Hendy— I would like to ask 
how you take out ensilage in using it 
without damage to it? 

Mr. Van Kirk— We feed from the 
surface and we throw off a layer each 
day and we don't find it is damaged to 
any extent by being exposed for one or 
two days. We do not cover after re- 
moving a layer. We find when we com- 
mence feeding again that it is destroyed 
just as far down as the air penetrates it. 

W. H. CoLiB— I would like to inquire 
if it is best to put partitions through 
the silo, provided it is of large capacity? 

Mr. Van Kirk — ^That would depend 
entirely upon the depth. I recommend 
partitions in shallow silos that contain a 
large amount of ensilage, because you 
readily see a large surface would be ex- 
posed, and it is desirable to have just as 
small a surface as possible. 

Mr. RuNDBL — In an underground 



stable, oonld a silo be built say, in the 
upper part by the bam, and feed through 
a drive-way in the stable; if you had a silo 
built in the bank could you feed right 
out of the side of the silo, say, by having 
a door into the silo leading immediately 
into the gangway of the stable? 

Mr. Van Kirk — I think that is a very 
good plan. Our silo is 24 feet deep with 
door from top to bottom, through which 
we pitch the ensilage. 

O. S. Jones — What kind of material 
would you recommend a person to boild 
a silo of, stone, brick or lumber? 

Mr. Van Kirk— I stated in my paper 
that tf one has the means, and wishes to 
build a most durable one, I would re- 
commend a stone or brick silo, with a 
protection on the outside in some way, 
making a dead-air space, thus giving 
protection against frost. For the man 
who must build cheaply I would recom- 
mend the silo of lumber, two coutBes of 
boards, with tar paper between, which 
will give very good results as I oan testi- 
fy from experience. 

T. J. Van Matrb— I would like to ask 
if there is any advantage in siloing 
clover over the plan of cutting it and 
storing it for hay? 

Mr. Van Kirk— There is, but we havs 
got much to learn about clover, and it 
is well that this question was brought 
up. We put in clover last year in the 
silo and it made excellent ensilage; we 
put it in this year and it didn't keep so 
well. I think this was the cause of it: 
It is more difficult to exclude the air 
when a silo is filled with clover than it 
is when filled with cut corn. It doesnt 
pack so closely and to overcome that we 
will have to put the clover in a little 
greener in my estimation; say when it 
is in full bloom,' then weight it a little 
heavier than we would corn and let it 
settle. One of the great advantages is 
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in being able to preserve our clover 
crop in a way we are not able to other- 
wise. Good clover hay is ODe of the 
beet feeds, and poor clover hay is one of 
the worst. 

BL C. Thom — Would you recommend 
running clover through a feed cutter? 

Mr. Van Kirk — I don't. I should 
keep it spread evenly as it goes into the 
silo, so that the settling is the same all 
over. Don't pile it up at one end and 
have that weighted down and the other 
end way up. I try to keep it spread 
evenly and pack it on the sides and 
weight it pretty heavily after you get 
through. 

W. H. Cole— Would you allow clover 
to wilt any after cutting? 

Mr. Van Kirk— I shouldn't object to 
having it wilt from two to five hours; 
you would get that much wilting the 
best you could do. 

Mr. FiiEMiNO — I will simply give you 
my experience. I have operated a silo 
for four years with good success. The 
first year I filled half of my silo with 
Southern com, and the other half with 
another variety of com. I was dissatis- 
fied with the Southern corn, and what I 
eaw then and have observed since, has 
led me to believe that the Southern va- 
rieties of corn have no business in my 
locality for the silo. My silo is con- 
structed of wood at a cost of 70 cents 
per ton of storing capacity. I cut my 
corn as it is about to dent, passing 
from the milk stage to maturity, or 
when the lower leaves on the stalk show 
a brownish color. At that time I believe 
that all the food there is going to be in 
the plant is in it, and as I propose to use 
the whole plant I don't care whether 
it is centralized in the ear or distributed 
through the whole. I run it through a 
feed cutter and cut it into one-half inch 
■trips. The past year I cut it a half 



and the year before I cut it a quarter. 
I think you can get a little more into the 
silo by cutting it fine. I have filled rap- 
idly and have filled slowly, with no mater- 
ial difference in results. I have come to 
the conclusion, however, from my past 
experience, that the coming system for 
filling the silo is to fill it as quickly as 
possible, being careful, however, as to 
maturity of the corn. In order to main- 
tain this maturity through the whole 
period of filling, I plant two varieties of 
corn; first. Yellow Flint, and second, the 
Yellow Dent. I fill from the Yellow 
Piint first and from the Yellow Dent 
afterwards, as there is little difference 
in maturity. In this way you are able 
to fill the silo with cqm in very nearly 
the same stage of maturity. Cover the 
silo as quick as filled. 

As your silo is filled the top portion of 
the ensilage will heat most quickly, not 
only from the heat which it itself gen- 
erates but from the heat arising from 
below. I have covered my silo the last 
two years with wild grass, that 
has had considerable moisture in 
it. It was not cut until it was wanted 
to cover the silo. I put on about 12 in- 
ches of it, as much as there was room 
for in my silo, couldn't reach up into 
the gable, and I found it made a per- 
fectly hermetical covering. There was 
positively no loss when I removed it; no 
weight was used mpre than that. 1 do 
not think hay would give the same re- 
sults. It must be sufficiently wet in 
covering to follow the ensilage as it set- 
tles and to follow close to the wall. I 
found that the animals partook greedily 
of the hay with which the ensilage was 
covered. The doors are in sections 
from the ground to the top; we took out 
the top section and raked off the top 
evenly; we take off in the morning 
what we pur];>oae to feed in the evening, 
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and what we purpose to feed in the 
mornmp: we take off in the evening. 

Me. GtOodrich— I will confine my re- 
marks to just one point. I commenced 
to study the silo in the year 1876. I saw 
the first silo that was built west of the 
Allegheny mountains, and I saw the 
first ensilage taken out of it, the idea 
struck me then, How will that effect 
the butter? I asked that question for 
thirteen years before I could answer it* 
Every man that had a silo said it didn't 
hurt the milk, and every man that didn't 
have one said it spoiled it. But I found 
out as soon as my butter made from the 
ensilage began to get into the Chicago 
market, the commission men voluntarily 
wrote to me, and said: The flavor of 
your butter is splendid, and I was able 
to raise the price two cents a pound in 
a very short time. That satisfied me; 
that is what I am after; it makes no 
difference whether anybody that sits at 
my table can eat it or not. Now, there 
has been butter injured by feeding en- 
silage, there is no question about that. 
You feed damaged, rotten, bad-smelling 
ensilage, and you will get damaged, rot- 
ten' milk. Some men have told me it 
didn't make any difference, but I have 
turned away from them, for they don't 
know anything about it. You feed good 
ensilage and it makes better flavored 
butter than can be made from dry feed. 
I not only know it, but the customers 
in Chicago know it, and that is the point 
I am after. 

There is one other point as to the cost 
of a silo. Men are sometimes misled 
by being told that a silo can be bUilt 
very cheap, for 15 or 20 or 60 cents a ton. 
He has not counted in his own work 
when he comes to tell you about that 
One man told me it hadn't cost him 
anything but for the nails. He had the 
lumber in a tobacco shed that he took 



down and he did the work himself, and 
it didn't cost him anything. That cost 
just whatever was put into it. I built 
what they call a200;ton silo, that is, there 
are about 8,000 cubic feet in it, but you 
can't get 200 tons into it by any ordinary 
human power, even if 40 cubic feet will 
make a ton; it has got to settle. It 
probably holds 160 tons. It ooet me 
1240 to build it. I can give the items 
for all of it. The lumber bill was some- 
thing like $175 at Ft. Atkinson. The 
$240, at 160 tons capacity, would make 
the cost $1.50 per ton. I might per- 
haps have built it a little cheaper, and I 
built it perhaps stronger than neces- 
sary. 

SupT. Morrison— What size is it? 

C. P. Goodrich — It is 36 feet long by 
17 feet wide, outside measure, and 16 
feet deep; I have no partition in it 

L. H. Adams— Your silo is an outside 
silo, isn't it? 

C. P. Gk>ODRiOH— Yes, it is built prac- 
tically detached from the bam; that is 
the cost of the separate silo. 

L. H. Adams— The cost that Mr. Van 
Kirk gave was for a silo in the barn. 

T. L. Hacker — My experience with 
the silo has been for only three years. 
I had a barn in which there was an old 
bay; I took out the flooring and put up 
the joists, 2x10.* The full height of the 
bay was about fifteen feet. The first 
year I put in B. & W. corn. I put it 
in a little too green. I cut it about half 
an inch in length and elevated it into 
the silo, but I did not, as was the custom 
at that time, weight it any. I simply 
leveled it off and threw on a little straw 
that I happened to have, to gather the 
moisture as it was evaporated. That 
ensilage was not satisfactory to me. It 
didn't give as good results as I had had 
the two • years previoi;.. in cured com 
fodder, which I had planted, the B. ^ 
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W. com, and cut it as I fed it, into 
strips about half an inch in length. 
There was less loss in the manger with 
the fodder corn than with the ensilage, 
although there was not much loss with 
the ensilage. The ensilage was too sour. 
I attributed it to a lack of maturity. 
The next yeas I planted the Dent corn 
and the B. & W. corn. This time I cut 
it in two-inch lengths. The silo was 
filled half fall of Dent corn, cut from 
the milk stage to the glazing stage, and 
then I filled up with the B. & W. corn, 
and for some reason or other there was 
considerable spoiled ensilage with the 
last; it was too sour to suit me, although 
my cattle seemed to like it and did very 
well on it. 

The last lear it was Dent corn and I 
put it in whole; I let it get beyond the 
milk stage, and it was fairly glazed, and 
the kernels were like dough. I out it 
with one of these sweep rake reapers 
and put it in whole and it has been a 
failure so far as being good ensilage is 
concerned. 

SuPT. Morrison— Wasn't it too dry, 
too mature? 

T. L. Hacker— It heat up and actual- 
ly dried out, there wasn't a particle of 
moisture in that silo from top to bot- 
tom. 

Question— What did you cover it 

with? 

T. li. Hacker— I covered with green 
marsh grass; I put on about two feet of 
settled grass; there was room above 
the silo so I could pile it up, so I put 
in two feet of settled green grass. 

Question— How did you build that 

ailo? 

T. li. Hacker — I put on the inside 
?ood stock boards; then I covered it 
with black felt; and then I put . good 
common stock boards over that; my bill 
I think was 153, not counting the labor 
of myself and hired men. 



I was going to remark about the cured 
fodder that I have this year. Every bit 
of that corn has been eaten up, there 
hasn't been a particle waste, even the 
stalks. I haven't fed it to dairy cows 
but I have fed it to young stock and the 
other cattle that I was not milking, and 
they have certainly made very good 
use of it and have done very well on it; I 
have not fed the cattle a particle of 
grain this winter and they are looking 
well. 

H. C. Thom— Two or three kinds of 
corn are not necessary to put in a silo. 
One is enough. The place for a silo is 
in the bam. The cost to me of building 
a silo that holds 250 tons, is $112.60. If 
you haven't anything else to cover with, 
cover with straw, run it through a ma- 
chine and weight it. More damage is 
done to cattle by over-feeding silage than 
we suppose; 45 pounds is enough for a 
cow, and 50 pounds is enough for a two 
or three year old steer. Exclusive feed- 
ing of silage will taint ^ the milk. The 
kind of corn to put in a silo, in my opin- 
ion, is the kind of corn which will pro- 
duce the largest stalk that will get ripe. 
If we could raise a kind of corn that had 
no#ars on it, it would answer the pur- 
pose of dairymen, I am sure, and I know 
it would those of beef producers. The 
function of a silo is to take the place of 
pasturage, which we get in summer, 
in the winter time. There is more 
danger of losing silage from putting it 
in too late than from any other one 
cause. It will dry from top to bottom, 
if put in too late. If silage is put in too 
green it will inevitably turn sour, and 
we don't want it 

C. R. Beach— I have used ensilage 
three years. I have used the YoUow 
Flint and Yankee corn planted with a 
horse planter, in hills twice as thick as 
I ordinarily plant Dent com, about eigb- 
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teen inohes apart. We onltlyate it, 
hand'hoe the rows, and in this way 
raised 130 bushels to the acre this year. 
We out it with a reaper and lay it off in 
bundles. We use two drays to pick it 
up, ' run it through a cutter which we 
run with a one horse power, and in that 
way four men put in an acre and a half 
a day. I feed it exclusively to cows. We 
cut it an inch and a half long. Mr. 
Adams was down there and . said our 
com would yield about fifteen or sixteen 
tons to the acre. We find no bad results 
from feeding it. We feed it in connec- 
tion with bran and hay, about forty 
pounds a day of it, with ten or twelve 
pounds of bran, and upon it the cows 
fresh in milk will give a pound of butter 
a day for 200 days. We like it and don't 
know how we could do without it. On 
a farm of seventy acres we have winter- 
ed for three winters forty cows. This 
year we shall have thirty tons of hay 
left over. Under this system we can 
harvest an acre of com cheaper than by 
any other possible process. The com is 
thoroughly digested, the cows like it 
and give large quantities of milk, the 
butter is good and everything satisfac- 
tory. 

J. S. JoifEs— I have a silo 16 by 30 
feet. I tilled it this last season, and in 
taking out the ensilage I find a great 
deal of it got moldy in patches. In 
filling it I went according to the direc- 
tions of some man who had built a silo. 
He said to keep the outside sloping; 
tramp the outside and never mind the 
middle. I did so, and in filling it I didn't 
pay any attention to the holes, until I 
straightened it out on the top, and then 
I tried to make it level, and I think that 
in most of the places the mold was the 
consequence of the ensilage not being 
kept solid in the center. 

SuFT. MoBBisoN— Farmers never seem 



to think their own time is woirth any- 
thing. I have an estimate here of tha 
cost of putting ensilage in a silo, which 
estimate was given to me by Mr. Foster, 
deputy railroad oommissioner; he had to 
hire it all done and consequently he had 
an account of it, and I think that you 
will be very much interested in it. It ia 
as follows: 

COST OF lENSIIiAGB. 

An Estimate of Raising^ and Putting 
Into the Silo an Acre oX Ensilage 
Com, 

HftaIliig^oat,aiid epreadlng, 20 loade of 

manure..- $1 01 

Plowing, dragging, and aeeding one acre.. 8 00 

Caltivating one acre alx times 8 00 

Catting np one acre of corn, and laTlng in 

piles, ready for hauling 1 00 

Labor of two men, at the cntting machine. 8 00 
For use of machine, and carrier, and power 

to ran the carrier 8 00 

Hauling one acre of com to the silo. . ..... 8 00 



Total cost of raising, and patting into silo 

anacreof corn $9000 

An acre farmed as here suggested, wonld pro- 
dace 10 tons— making an average cost per ton— ^ 
ensilage $1.26. 

Six tons of this ensilage would famlah aoov 
240 days, or 8 months, with a faed of 60 pounds 

perday. The cost would be $700 

Ten pounds of hay per day— 2,400 pounds, 

at $5.00 per ton e 00 

One ton of bran^for the 240 days 10 00 

Pasturagefor fourmonths : 8 00 

Bran for the four months (one-half ton). 5 00 



Total cost of keeping cow for one year .... $86 60 
That kind of feed should make 850 pounds of 
butter. 
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So you Bee at the end he is going to tig- 
ure out a good margin. There you have 
the total coet of putting in an acre of 
ensilage com and also the ooat of keep- 
ing a 00 w a year by a business man. 

H. C. Thom — There are two reasons 
why it will mold in the middle of the 
silo in patches. I think the main rea- 
son is because you put some corn in 
when it was wet on the outside. 

J. S. Jones— No, sir, it was not; I 
think it was because it was dry on the 
outside. 



H. 0. Thom— Those are the two reason 
I was trying to get to; the one that it 
was too wet and the other that it was too 
dry. 

SuPT. Morrison — I would advise 
any contemplating building a silo 
to visit some man who has one 
and who has been successful with it. 
You will find lots of them all through 
the state, and if you go and visit them, 
then you can make up your mind wheth- 
er to build a silo or not 
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SWINE SESSION. 



HOW TO BREED AND FATTEN SWINE. 



ByG-EOBG-E WYLIE. 



No System. 

Many farmers go into swine raisini? 
without distinct or well defined plans as 
to the object to be finally attained. 
With them numbers is of the first im- 
portance, when in reality the point to be 
reached should be the greatest profit 
in the shortest time, which means the 
hog that can make the most pork on the 
least food. 

It follows then, that the assimilative 
capacity of the swine fed, is of the first 
importance, and it goes without saying* 
that by proper selection and cultivation 
the assimilative, capacity may be main- 
tained or largely increased; but can also 
be lost in less than a single generation 
by careless feeding and improper man- 
agement, no matter how high a point 
it may have reached. 

Strong powers of assimilation are 
never found in swine that are lack- 
ing in constitutional vigor and sub- 
stance. In breeding swine there is a 
point on the side of fineness and finish 
beyond which it is not profitable to go. 
A hog that at maturity cannot from the 
fineness of its breeding be made to 
weigh much over 300 pounds will not be 
a profitable feeder even up to six months 
of age. A hog that at maturity weighs 
500 pounds with other things being 
equal will be a more profitable feeder 
when young. 

There is such a thing as people being 
''governed too much," and it is possible 



for swine to be bred too far in certain 
directions to get the greatest amount of 
profit out of them. When hogs are 
bred for mere fancy points and fimsh, 
and constitution is lost sight of 
they soon cease to be profitable as- 
similators of food, notwithstanding the 
fact that they may have gilt-edged 
ancestry and themselves be on record 
in the respective herd book to which 
they belong. On the other hand there 
is a point on the side of coarseness be- 
yond which the hog becomes a hard 
feeder. 

The Profitable Hoff. 

Slab sided, coarse boned ho;^ that will 
not fatten under two years of age are 
not desirable, *'but the general tendency 
of the times is more toward breeding 
too fine than too coarse'' Coarse hogs 
can be improved in the direction of fine- 
ness easier than fine hogs can be 
brought up to coarseness. At a point 
between these two extremes can be 
found our profitable hog. I will not say 
that this point is midway between these 
two, as in my judgment the farmer or 
breeder is safer in finding that point a 
little nearer the side of coarseness than 
over the line toward fineness. "Once 
having a herd of swine with constitution, 
size, and bone, breed as near as i>086ible 
to a profitable conformation;" the far- 
mer will find no small amount of 
thought and study necessary to main- 
tain them at that i>oint; *^when the herd 
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begiBfl to show woftknees at any particu- 
lar poiDt" the next infusion of f reeh 
blood should be strong in that direction. 
But guard against sacrificing one point 
of merit to obtain another. Hold on to 
what excellence you may have with one 
hand while reaching out with the other 
to add more excellence to it. In the 
mere study of keeping the differ- 
ent profitable points of the animal well 
balanced the constitution aud size ia 
frequently lost sight of, and the herd 
sinks below the point of the greatest 
profit before the owner is aware of it. 
InAulon of New BI004. 

Again, while the owner may be adding 
from time to time what he considers 
suficient bone and substance to main- 
tain the herd at a profitable standard, 
if he feeds largely on corn he will find 
the general substance of the herd grow- 
ing less and less, and instead of study- 
ing out the cause he is liable to conclude 
that this particular breed has become 
too fine for profit and he will try a 
cross or a mixture of something 
else. And with this resolution, 

qualities that have cost breeders 
years of patient work are cast aside and 
lost, for with the infusion of blood from 
another breed, the whole concern drops 
back to first conditions. When by a 
judicious infusion of new blood from the 
same breed and a change to food of a 
protein nature the herd in a short time 
might have been bred back from the 
danger line and placed on a profitable 
basis. I take it for granted that it is 
unnecessary to go into any argument as 
to the necessity of using pure bred sires 
of the breed that you propose to stand 
by. The beginner who expects to breed 
for pork only may start with such sows 
as he may have at hand, but he should 
fix a weU defined type in his mind to- 
ward which to breed, and always make 



selections with that type in view. The 
nearer the stock approaches the typical 
representatives of the breed you are 
working with, the more difficult will the 
selection of the right kind of a sire be- 
come. 

Careful Feedlnip. 

In order to obtain the best results all 
around, pigs should be taught to eat as 
early in life as possible. In some cases 
this will be when they are about two 
weeks of age. The time of teaching 
them to eat will vary. The size of the 
litter in some cases, and in others the 
amount of milk given by the dam, will 
govern it. Teaching them to eat is best 
accomplished by placing a small trough 
out of reach of the dam and supplying 
it with warm sweet skim milk and soaked 
corn. When the pigs have fairly got to 
eating be careful to increase the feed 
as gradually as the pig's power of aasimi- 
lation increases. And right here care 
should be exercised in feeding the dam; 
avoid getting her "off" her feed. There 
is nothing so well adapted to make 
young pigs grow as their dam's milk, 
and while feeding the pigs liberally the 
sow should be fed all she will eat of the 
food best calculated to make her give 
large quantities of milk. Good shorts 
mixed with bran, or the shorts alone 
made into a slop and soaked between 
feeds, accompanied by a few ears of corn 
make a good milk-giving ration. The 
sow is first fed all the slop she will eat 
up clean, and then fed the corn. If you 
can follow the corn with a supply of 
skim milk, you will be getting nearer 
perfection. There are other combinations 
of feed equally as good as this, and if 
you can make an occasional change all 
the better. But when pigs are very 
young, sudden changes of food for the 
dam should be avoided, or if made 
must be made with care, as such 
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changes are liable to have an injurious 
effect on the pig& 

Damai^ed Grain. 
Musty or mouldy corn, or in fact dam- 
aged grain of any kind should never be 
fed to a brood sow or her pigs. The 
right kind of feed, a sensible feeder, a 
good brood sow with a well-bred litter 
of pigs 6 to 10 weeks old, make a com- 
bination for the production of pork that 
is very near the highest possible limit 
of profit, a combination that will come 
as near keeping even with the big four, 
as any legislative enactment. 

A Well Balanced Ration. 

While pigs of this age are being rapid- 
ly grown, care must be exercised that 
they are receiving food of the prop- 
er kind to make bone and muscle suffi- 
cient to carry them. If fed too heavily 
on corn at this age they will get weak 
across the loins, the hind feet will 
draw up closely together and frequent- 
ly the pig will be unable to rise 
without help. When you find one 
or two of your pigs in this way it is a 
danger signal and tells you plainly you 
are feeding too much corn, and a change 
to a ration containing more protein 
should be made at once. The object for 
the first four or five months should be to 
grow bone and muscle of sufficient 
strength to carry the fat put on by corn 
later on. It is understood, of course, 
that the brood sow and pigs are having 
the run of a good pasture of some kind. 
Clover will supply the most feed to the 
acre, but blue grass is good, and even 
young timothy is not to be despised. 
After the pig has reached five months 
of age the ration of corn can be in- 
creased, but not too heavily at first. If 
the profit is in the first 2f]0 pounds, the 
quicker you can get your pig to that 
weight the better after getting oo the 
corn ration* 



Hogology. 

Good feeding is regular feeding and 
giving the hogs all they will eat without 
losing their appetites. To do this suc- 
cessfully the feeder must study closely 
the capacity of the swine being fed. A 
feeder who leans over the fence, appar- 
ently in a brown study, while the hogs 
are eating, and then quietly throws over 
another shovelful of corn or pours in 
another pailful of slop, is getting better 
pay for his time than the feeder who, 
day after day, throws the same amount 
of feed at the hogs, but has no time to 
waste studying "hogology." 

Food of Support. 

The value of different foods, as dem- 
onstrated by chemical analysis, are not 
always borne out in practice. The di- 
gestive and assimilative capacity of the 
animal to which the food is fed cannot 
be determined by the chemist, and on 
these depend in a great measure the 
results obtained by feeding. Consider- 
able more feed will be found neceasary 
for the maintenance ration of 100 pounds 
of *'shark" than 100 pounds of straight 
Poland China or Berkshire. The small 
pig that consumed a pailful of rich 
slop to the surprise and disgust of his 
owner, who when the pail was empty 
jammed the pig into it and swore that 
the pig didn't begin to fill the pail, was 
taking pretty near 100 per oent of the 
food consumed for a maintenance ration* 
If you desire to know how much the 
food of support amounts to in a pig 
that you propose to sell at 200 pounds 
weight, we will suppose that he reaches 
that weight in 200 days. As he in- 
creases from nothing to 200 pounds then 
100 pounds is his average weight for the 
entire time. And the amount of food 
per day that will hold him at 100 pounds 
without losing or gaining will be the 
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average food of support per day for the 
entire 200 days. 

It is about time farmers were begin- 
ning to realize that greater profits are 
made from feeding young animals than 
from feeding old ones. That no one 
food is as good as a combination of foods. 
"That good blood will tell." That good 
common sense is just as essential to suc- 
cess in swine raising as in any other busi- 



disc;tjssiox. 

Mb. Rundm; — What do you consider 
a satisfactory, cheap and practicable 
ration? 

Mr. Wylie — Well, if you are running 
a dairy, and have lots of milk going to 
waste, milk would be as good as any- 
thing in that case. If you are not a 
dariyman, shorts will do as well; oats 
are one of the best feeds in the world. 

John March — At what age would you 
prefer to have your sires for-bestser. 
vice? 

Mr. Wyme— Yearlings, two-year-olds, 
and three-year-olds. 

John March— At what age or weight 
can you make pork the most profitable? 

Mr. Wylie — Well, in a well-bred pig 
that is grown right and fed right there 
is no time in the pig's life that he will 
make any more pork than between 
eight weeks and three months of age, or 
perhaps up to four; it will vary in dif- 
ferent individuals. 

Thos. Convey — You mean if fed com? 

Mr. Wylie— Yes. 

J. M. True — For how long a time 
would you feed them corn to finish them 
for market? 

Mr. Wyue— Well, as soon 'as you be- 
gin to feed corn largely, you want to get 
them to finish up as quickly as possible 
on the corn. 

J. C. Martin — How many pounds of 
pork do you make from a bushel of oorn? 
S-Ikst. 



Mr. Wylie— Well, that is a large 
question. The amount that may be 
made varies with different animals. We 
sometimes hear of 17 or 18 pounds being 
made, and other cases of 11 pounds per 
bushel, but I don't think the average 
amount made throughout Wisconsin to- 
day will exceed 8 pounds. In fact, I 
know more men that are producing pork 
at 6 pounds and less, than I do who are 
producing ten and twelve to the bushel. 

J. C. Martin— To what do you at- 
tribute this? 

Mr. Wylie— It is to a difference in 
the animals that are being fed; this rep- 
resents the difference between good, 
well-bred hogs and hogs with no breed- 
ing at all. 

Mr. Johnson — In fattening hogs 
would you confine them in a close pen 
or let them run in a yard? 

Mr. Wylie — I would never confine a 
pig in a close pen. 

Geo. McKerrow— Would you feed 
oorn entirely at any time, even in the 
fattening period, to get the best results? 

Mr. Wylie — No, sir, not exclusively 
although you can feed it more then. It 
is the cheapest food in the world, and 
they will probably stand more of it then 
than at any time. 

SuPT. Morrison— Do you advise cook- 
ing the feed for hogs? 

Mr. Wylie — Not exclusively; it has 
been pretty thoroughly demonstrated 
that there is positive loss in feeding 
hogs exclusively on cooked food. 

H. P. Rundel— Is there really any ad- 
vantage in feeding cooked feed at all? 

Mr. Wylie — Yes; you can feed three 
or four meals a week of cooked feed, or 
perhaps more, with beneficicd results; 
pigs like a change, a variety in their 
feed, and it is mainly to supply that 
change that I feed cooked feed. 

R B. Brooks— Do you feed roots? 
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Mb. Wtij[e — I do — mangel wurzel. 

T. L. Haokbb — At what time do you 
advifle turning off a pig; at what weight? 

Mb. Wyub— Well, it has been pretty 
well demonstrated that the largest profit 
has been in the first 200 or 250 pounds; 
^hen a pig gets up to that weight, if 
you can by any manner or means do so, 
turn him off and put the feed into an- 
other pig. Better let him go. 

Me. Heard — Have you eyer tried 
peas? 

Me. Wyije— Yes, and they are a very 
fine feed. I think in this country they 
are better than corn. 

T. L. IlAcikEB — Do you thresh them 
and grind them? 

Me. Wylib — No, sir; I turn the pigs 
in and let them harvest them. 

T. J. Fleming — At what age would 
you change from a bone and muscle pro- 
ducing food to a fat x^roducing one on 
pigs intended for pork? 

Me. Wylie— Four to five months' old. 

John Maech— At what time of the 
year do you prefer to have your pigs 
oome? 

Mr. Wtus— (Generally not before the 
I5th of April; there is a mistaken idea 
as to early pigs; a young pig is a very 
delicate animal; he needs warm air and 
sunshine, and you do not always have 
them in March and early ApriL Pigs 
that oome when there is snow on the 
ground can't get out on the ground and 
they are kept in a small pen, and the 
result is they show their proclivities for 
fattening up and sleeping, and the first 
thing you know, when they are about 
four weeks old, they die with the 
thumps. 

John Maboh— Isn't there any cure for 
the thumps? 

Mr. Wylib — The only cure is to put 
in plenty of dirt in the pen and make 



him take exercise; drive him around it 
you can't do any better. 

John March— What is the profit dt 
carrying pigs over winter for the early 
market? 

Mr. Wyldb— I have known lots of 
men to make money carrying over to 
September and August. 

John March — Wouldn't skimmed 
milk be a valuable article of food dar- 
ing winter? 

Me. Wylie—I think it would. You 
are fighting aginst weather then; you 
have got that to contend with, and as 
pigs are generally wintered in Wiscon- 
sin they don't pay for the feed they 
consume. I believe it possible, though, 
to winter them at a profit 

C. I. Beioham— At what age do you 
sell brood sows? 

Me. Wylib — I have kept them till 
eight years old. I think four years is 
old enough. 

T. J. Flemino— Isn't a September 
farrow pig the most profitable for t 
winter dairymen to keep? 

Me. Wylib — I am not a dairyman. If 
you have got milk it alters the case en- 
tirely; you can keep pigs profitably 
whenever you have milk, and if you can 
shelter them it is all right. A dairy- 
man can generally keep turning off pigs 
every three or four montha 

T. J. Fleming — I want to make a 
point here, being a dairyman myself, that 
I think it is possible to keep just that 
kind of a pig, that is, a September fai^ 
row pig, instead of a full grown one. 
The point I think is worthy of consid- 
eration from a dairyman's standpoint. 

Me. Wylib— Well, there may be eome- 
thing in what you say from a dairyman's 
standpoint, but on ^neral principles^ 
from any other standpoint, I would say 
no. If I were a dairyman I would newz 
fed my pigs whey. 
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O. P. QooDBioH — Don't jon think a 
little milk in connection will add to the 
▼alne of the corn? 

Mb. WTiatB — Yes; it not only adds to 
the value of the corn, but it increases 
the value of the milk. 

C. P. GooDBiGH~I will read the re- 
sult of a test I made a few years af^o. I 
had some pigs that averaged 125 pounds 
each. I divided them up to experi- 
ment with. Feeding com alone, one 
bushel made ten pounds of gain;, feed- 
ing milk alone, 100 pounds of skimmed 
milk made five pounds of gain; it made 
just half as much gain as a bushel of 
com; and feeding. separately a bushel of 
com and 100 pounds of skimmed milk 
and they will make together fifteen 
pounds of gain; but when fed in connec- 
tion it made eighteen pounds of gain, 
whioh made twelve pounds of gain for 
the corn and six for the milk. Fed sep- 
arately with hogs at four cents per 
pound it made com worth forty cents a 
bushel and milk twenty cents a hundred; 
fed together com was worth forty-eight 
centfi a bushel and milk twenty-four 
cents a hundred. 

Question — ^At what age should a pig 
be weaned? 

Gbo. Wymb — I would say a pig should 
never be weaned. If you feed your pigs 
in a proper manner scarcely any of 
them will suck at ten weeks old. 

SuPT. MoBBisoN — How do you feed 
these summer pigsf 

Gbo. Wti-i»— I feed them all they 
will eat. 

SuPT. MoBBisoN-- In what way? 

Mb. Wtije— I feed them shorts and 
skimmed milk and a certain amount of 
com. 

J. M. TBUB—Dry, hard corn? 

Mb. Wyijb — No, sir; soaked corn^ 
People make a great mistake in feeding 
young pigs dry com. Kow, I don't 



want to claim that soaking the com addfl 
anything to it at all, but , you feed a 
young pig dry, hard corn and you will 
very soon cloy that pig of that kind of 
feed, his teeth get sore and he will not 
eat; now if you soak the corn it makes 
it more easy of assimilation, and the pig 
is always anxious for it; the pig will 
never leave any soaked corn. 

C. L Bbighau— How long do you soak 
it? 

Mb. WTiiiB— Usually not more than 
twenty -four hours. The quality of 
corn differs a little in regard to that; it 
should be soaked until soft, but not al- 
lowed to sour or anything of that kind. 

Wbldon Van KntK— Would you soak 
rye? 

Mb. WTiats — I never feed soaked rye; 
1 usually grind rye because it makes 
such splendid slop; rye is one of the 
feeds I think it best to grind for very 
young pigs. 

W. H. CouB— Can you tell me how to 
pick out a hog with a good quality of 
bone, one that will carry the most pork? 

Mb. Wtmb— The general Appearance 
of the animal indicates the quality of 
the bone a good deal; now, you dont 
want too coarse a bone, and you don't 
want a bone that is too soft and spongy; 
you want a good bone but you don't want 
too much of it, and you don't want too 
fine a bone. 

John Maboh -How do you judge of 
what may be termed the essentials of a 
good hog; just give us the essentials and 
the non-espentials? 

Mb. Wyijb— One of the first things to 
go by in a pig is his head; if he is lying 
down and I ^on't like his head I never 
stir him up; never look any further 
Whenever you find a pig that is nar- 
row between the eyes and has a long, 
sharp nose, you always find a hog that 
is never satisfied with what you give it^ 
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and it is always looking around thefenoe 
for a chanoe to get out 

Mr. Johnson— You stated that breed- 
ing stock should be over one year old, 
from one to four; don't you think it pos- 
sible to be successful with breeding 
stock less than one year old. 

Mr. Wylje — Perhaps on the sire's 
side, yes; on the dam's side, lio. The 
sow should be at least one year old when 
she has her first pig. 

Mr. Jenness — Don't you think a hog 
should be slopped all the while? 

Mr. Wylie— Yes, it should have a cer- 
tain amount of slop. 

Mr. Jbnnbss — Well, do you think 
there would be profit in wintering 
shoats over, and olovering them, and 
slopping them? ' 

Mr. Wylje— Yes; it would depend 
largely on the market, however, in re- 
gard to that. There is a point that far- 
mers do not study closely enough, and 
that is the markets. If you will study 
the markets for the last twelve years, 
you will find that it has usually been 
better during the months of July and 
August than any other time of the year. 

Mr. Sandon — I would like to ask Mr. 
Wylie as to the relation of clover hay and 
raw pptatoes in the winter, giving them 
three feeds a day and with slops. In 
the morning I would give them a ration 
of clover hay with slops, such as 
milk and house washing; at dinner I 
would give them a ration of oats, and 
at night I would give them their pota- 
toes; is that a good ration? 
- Mr. Wylie — Well, I shouldn't call it 
the right kind of ration, but you can 
make the hogs live on that; it isn't a 
proper combination at all. 

J. M. True— What does it lack, Mr. 
Wylie? 

Mr. Wylje — It lacks a little corn to 
begin with, and com is the cheapest 



feed there is. If you are feeding in that 
way you would find this objection to 
that, you couldn't get them to eat very 
much of the clover hay, and there Ib 
too much of the potatoes. 

Mr. Sandon — I don't feed mine in 
that way, but I wanted to know if that 
was a good way. 

Mr. Wylje— I have had the best re- 
sults for a ration made up thus: One- 
third oats, one-third shorts, and a third 
corn. 

C. I. Brigham— How are the oats and 
corn fed; in what way? 

Mr. Wylie— I never feed whole grain 
of any kind to hogs in a trough, because 
they bolt their feed. I feed the slops at 
noon, warm, and feed the com at night. 

J. M. True— Ck>uldn't there be a feed 
of potatoes given each day to advan- 
tage? 

Answer — Yes, sir; in addition to 
this ration I feed my hogs three or four 
meals of mangel wurzels every week; I 
don't feed them, however, for any fat- 
tening qualities that they may poeseBB^ 
or anything of that kind, but to keep 
the system in good order. 

T. J. Fleming — Were those potatoes 
raw or cooked? 

Mr. Wylie — I think it would pay if 
fed raw. 

Mr. Sandon — In the morning I give 
my hogs a ration of oata At noon I 
give them their clo/er hay with their 
milk and slop and give a feed of bran 
and shorts mixed; at night I give them 
their potatoes and corn. 

Mr. Wylie— That is a good ration. 

T. J. Fleming — Anything better than 
milk and corn for a hog? 

Mr. Wylie— That is an awful good 
ration. 

T. L. Haokeb— I would like to inquire 
how you feed dover hay? 

Mb. WTiJit— I do not feed clover hay 
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to any alarming extent. I found that it 
-was not very filling. 

Mb. Sandon— I first put the clover 
hay into a trough and then I take my 
shorts and feed and sprinkle over it be- 
fore I pour my slops on top of it, and 
they eat it all and make a good ration 
out of it. My hay is cut very fine. 



Question— What breeds of hogs do 
you consider best for the average farm* 
er? 

Mr. Wylie— The breed that pans out 
the best. 

J. C. Martin — ^What breed is that? 

Mr. Wyij£ — I shall have to ask you 
to come up and see me. 



EXPERIMENTS IN PIG FEEDING. 



By L. H. ADAMS. 



Mb. Adams — Whenever there is a 
hog discussion on there is a tendency to 
levity, but I don't know why it is. It 
seems to me that there is no animal 
that we keep on the farm that has done 
more to lift the mortgages that have 
weighted the farms down than our hogs. 
Not only that, but there are many valu- 
able lessons in breeding that can be 
■obtained from swine, without wasting a 
life to find out the points that you are 
«fter. 

StatloB Sxpeximeikts. 

Now we have been conducting some 



experiments* as to the relative merits of 
corn meal versus other feeds, and I am 
going to give you some of our results. 
We ate charged sometimes with being 
so intensely scientific that we can*t come 
down to the practical on the farm. 
Now I have endeavored here to draw just 
as practical conclusions as it is possible 
to draw and yet keep on the safe side. 
On the farm we are often compelled to 
do not as we would like but as circum- 
stances force us to do. It matters not 
how thoroughly we may be posted on 
the science of stock feeding, it some- 
times becomes necessary for us to make 
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the most of feeds we have on hand, even 
at the risk of feeding an unbalanced ra- 
tion. Therefore, I will confine my re- 
marks to a few vital considerations that 
•▼ery farmer who raises hogs is obliged 
to contend with, and shall endeavor to 
abow when and under what circum- 
stances a feeder may or may not depart 
from a strict observance of scientific 
principles in feeding with a certain de- 
fieet)f safety and without incurring 
diaastrouB results. 

Com to Pork. 

In swine husbandry we have the great 
problem before us of how best to convert 
•or great corn crop into pork, for that 
erop has not only formed the almost ex- 
alusive ration of our hogs in the past, but 
is bound to be so in the future^ for there 
is no grain that we can raise with the 
same outlay that will bear any compari- 
son with com for the rapid 
building up of fat, and as we 
stand and look upon a bunch of broad 
backed, thick joweled hogs, we are in- 
clined to regard with contempt the 
statement that com is an unnatural or 
unhealthy diet. 

Constitatioii First. 

But we should not forget that fat often 
oovers a multitude of defects, and, I will 
add, that some of our horse breeders of 
today have no more — if as much — rea- 
son to forget this fact than the swine 
breeder has. It la life, energy, sub- 
stance, great powers of endurance, and 
oapacity for resisting disease; in short, 
constitution, that we want, more espe- 
cially in the horse, but also, to a greater 
extent than we now have, in our great 
American hog. In the mad rush and 
scramble among breeders to develop 
ponderous frames, the truth should not 
be lost sight of that the scales do not 
tsU the whole story, and that continued 



neglect of a few fundamental principlee 
in breeding and feeding can only result 
in disaster in the long run. 

Breeding Animals, 
It is very important, therefore, in 
swine husbandry, that the selection of 
breeding animals receive careful atten- 
tion; only those possessing inherited 
vigor to start with; a rangy form, and 
strong limbs, that are calculated to hold 
up weight, should be chosen. When a 
sow has given evidence of poeseesing the 
desirable qualifications of a brood ani- 
mal keep her. Don't make the mistake 
of breeding from immature stock. 

An Experinient. 

After the selection of breeding stook 
has been made, the one idea that we 
should ever keep before us is, to encour- 
age the development of bone and mus- 
cle rather than fat, by the use of such 
feeds as clover, peas, shorts, oats and 
dairy waste. Don't pave the way ta 
failure in swine husbandry, by fcedinir 
corn to the brood sows, and then have to 
fuss and worry every spring with a lot 
of weak, puny pigs, that are predispoB- 
ed to weakness and disease. And« in 
order to impress the truth and import- 
ance of what I have been saying upon 
your minds, I will relate the life history 
of a litter of pigs that we raised at the 
Experiment Station farm last year. The 
pigs, seven of them were born May 2ith, 
and weighed 1851^ pounds the day they 
were bom. The mother of the litter 
was a cross-bred Poland China and 
Berkshire, twenty months old at the 
time the pigs were born, this being her 
second litter of pigs. She was a strong, 
rugged animal, and a good mother. The 
pigs gained 302 pounds 6 ounces during 
the first seventy days with their mother, 
which shows conclusively that the litter 
was all right to start with. The sire of 
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these pigs was a full blooded Poland Chi- 
na, bred by, and purchased of, Mr. Greo. 
Wylie. The mother, while suoking the 
pigs, was confined in a large, roomy peni 
with an earth floor, and she had constant 
access to a email outdoor yard. Her 
feed, and also that of the litter, when 
they got old enough to take an extra 
nourishment, consisted of corn-meal and 
skim-milk, in the proportion of three 
pounds of millE to one pound of corn- 
meal. The pigs were allowed to remain 
with^eir mother seventy days; they 
were then separated, and from that 
time on were destined to receive nothing 
butoom-meal. Here we have a litter 
of seven pigs, bom right, and fed more 
rationally than the average farmer feeds, 
his sows and litters, all thrifty and promis- 
ing at the age of seventy days, and weigh- 
ing 321 pounds. Now, mark the changes 
that take place during the following 140 
days. For the first seven weeks after 
weaning, the litter was kept together, 
but fed entirely on corn-meal and water- 
Instead of going on and' increasing the 
daily gain, as they ought to in propor- 
tion to the daily gain in capacity for 
taking and assimilating more food, we 
find it is just the reverse; for the seven 
pigs only gained 148 pounds during the 
Beven weeks, or 6.9 ounces each, daily. 
▲ Com Batlon Only. 
At this time it was decided to 
■elect six of the most even pigs out of 
the litter, divide them into three lots of 
two each, and feed all of them 
on com meal with what salt they 
wanted and rain water to drink) 
but to give one lot wood ashes 
and another lot ground bone meal, in 
addition to com meal; the third lot was 
to receive nothing but corn meal and 
water. The purpose of the experiment 
was to feed them as long as they could 
bear up under that kind of a ration. 



and then kill them and study the effect 
of the feed upon the carcasses and vis- 
cera of the different lots. Thirteen 
weeks from the time the experiment 
commenced, the pigs that received 
nothing but corn meal bad reached the 
limit of their power of endurance; it was 
with difficulty that they got to the 
trough; they were dwarfed in size, but 
excessively fat, and their appetites were 
failing daily. The pigs in the other two 
lots could undoubtedly have gone on a 
few weeks longer, by reason of the min- 
eral matter they got from the ashes 
and bone meal, which, to a certain de- 
gree, supplied the elements of food lack- 
ing in corn, but so necessary to a 
healthy and symmetrical development 
of all farm animals. Fearing that one 
of the pigs, fed exclusively on corn 
meal, would die, it was thought best 
to kill them all at the same time in 
order that the different lots might be 
compared with one another. 

Results. 

After killing, the thigh bone, from the 
bam of each pig, was dissected and test- 
ed for its breaking strength. In the case 
of the pigs that received ground bone 
meal, it was found that the average 
pressure required to break the bones 
was 407 lbs. The bones of the pigs get- 
ting wood ashes snapped at a strain of 
340 lbs.; the bones of the pigs that re- 
ceived nothing but corn meal gave out 
at a pressure of 306 lbs. After get- 
ting the breaking strength of the bone, 
they were burned by the chemist, in order 
to find how much mineral matter they 
contained. It was found that the bones of 
the pigs fed upon bone meal contained 
109 grams of ash; the bones of those fed 
wood ashes had 99 grams, while the 
bones of those fed corn meal exclusively 
had but 89 grams. It will be seen at 
once that the strength of bone was just 
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about in proportion to the amount of 
mineral matter it contained. The odd 
pig that was left after the six had been 
selected for the experiment was turned 
out into the barn-yard with others, 
where it got a variety of feed; it went 
on, and developed into a fine, large ani- 
mal. The only evidence he gave of hay- 
ing received too much corn at some 
stage of his life was a little soreness in 
the limbs; it was very evident that the 
bones were not strong enough to sup- 
port the weight placed upon them. It 
is proper to add that all of the pigs on 
this experiment had an outdoor yard in 
which to exercise; the yard was floored, 
however, to prevent the pigs from get- 
ing anything other than what was 
weighed out to them. Now, think of it, 
starting with a thrifty, healthy litter of 
pigs at the age of seventy days, it only 
took twenty weeks of exclusive corn 
feeding to reduce those pigs to a condi- 
tion of utter helplessness. For the last 
two or three weeks of the experiment, 
the pigs on corn meal alone did not gain 
anything at all. 

I<eBsons Taught. 

Now, it seems to me that this ex- 
periment demonstrates clearly the 
necessitj of lirst getting our pigs 
well born; second, the importance 
of providing the pigs with a variety of 
muscle and bone forming food for the 
tirst three or four months of their lives, 
or until they have been enabled to store 
up enougb mineral matter within 
their bodies to permit of a full and 
normal development of the bone and 
frame, while you are engaged in the 
forcing process with corn, and nothing 
but corn, in the middle or latter end of 
the pig's life. The first week of a pig*s 
life is the most critical and trying period 
of its existence, as it is also the most ' 



important to the breeder, for if the pig 
at this tender age lacks strength and 
energy to assert and maintain its rights, 
it will soon be brushed aside and out- 
stripped by its mates, and the loss thus 
caused can never again be made up. 
Unless a man is especially equiped for 
the raising of early March and April 
pigs, he had better not undertake it, 
for close confinement in a pen that is 
always more or less damp, and lack of 
exercise, will prove fatal conditions to 
many, and start others on a squealing 
career for their lives. 

General Saggestlon. 

Have the pigs oome the latter part of 
May or the first of June; and you 
will find that it is easier and cheap- 
er to battle with the cold at the 
latter end of a pig^s life, than 
it is at the first. Provide the sows in 
the fall with dry and comfortable quart- 
ers, where they will have constant ac- 
cess to the barnyard; they will then take 
care of any grain that might otherwise 
be wasted in the manure. In case the 
sows wei^ in a yard where steers were 
being heavily fed with corn, the sows 
should be taken out for they would 
then get too much heating food, and 
that is not what they want. They 
should have a sufficient allowance of 
oats, shorts, roots, and such slops as the 
farm affords; fed sweet, and not in the 
highly fermented condition it sometimes 
is, to keep them in a thrivini^ 
condition, not fat. In the spring 
turn the sows in a clover pasture, if pos- 
sible, and sow a field of oats and peas, 
for the sows and litters later on. The 
sows should be accustomed to beini; 
yarded every night, and then, as farrow- 
ing time approaches, they will natural- 
ly resort to their x)ens, which should be 
provided with a narrow shelf or fender 
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around the inside of the walls, and 8 or 
10 inches from the floor, to prevent the 
mother from lying on her young. A 
trough should be provided, where noth 
ing but the litters can get to it, and if 
there is any skimmed milk to be bad 
on the farm, it should be warmed to 90** 
or 95", a little shorts or corn-meal stirred 
into it, and the pigs taucrht to driok 
just as soon as possible. As soon as I 
can get a pig to taking a little extra 
feed in this manner, I feel that I am 
well on the way to success. The feed 
should be increased as fast as the litters 
will take it, and the question of weaning 
them will settle itself without any inter- 
ruption of their progress. And now 
with a strong, healthy, thriving pig to 
start with, we have got a shoat that we 
can force along on a field of peas, and 
top off with corn at any time during the 
following winter or spring without any 
ill effects resulting from the exclusive 
use of com, and with profit to the feed- 
er. Or, to state it in another way, the 
time to make preparation for a profit- 
able hog is before he is born, for I firm- 
ly believe that there is more in the 
proper care and feeding of the sows, and 
having a pig that is bom right, healthy 
and thriving to start with, than any ra- 
tion we can give them at the latter end 
of their lives, I care not whether it is 
balanced or unbalanced. 



I>ISCL"SSIOX. 

W. H. Cole— Don't you think that 
you have set that a little too far down; 
don't you think the middle of April or 
the first of May would suit us better? 

Mr. Adams — If we could have them 
just exactly when we wanted them the 
first of May would be a very satisfactory 
time. 

In regard to tliis question as to the 
quality of the bone, put to Mr. Wylie a 



few minutes ago, I wish to say that I 
think there is a great difference in the 
character of the bone. I do not think 
.that a great big, rough bone is what we 
want. Now, in breaking the bones of 
these pigs I found that the largest were 
not always the strongest, but sometimes 
a bone would bend long before it would 
break; and seem very flexible. 

SuPT. MoKRisoN— I should like to ask, 
after pigs have been confined to a com 
diet for three months, if there is any 
use in feeding to make bone and muscle? 

Mr. Adams — It is possible that you can 

restore partially but never to their 
normal condition after a pig has been 
on corn for three months of his life. 

J. H. Wise — Can a fatting hog be fed 
asprofltably on corn meal exclusively 
as he can on that with something else 
with it? 

Mb. Adams— It is better with milk. 

C. P. Goodrich— How much com 
will a hog of 150 pound weight consume 
in a day? 

Mb. Adams — From ten to twelve 
pounds a day. 

H. RoBBiNs— What will be the gain? 

Mr. Adams— Five to seven pounds of 
corn meal should make a pound of pork 
on a mature hog. 

Question— Do you mean a hog that 
has been fed all he can eat up to matur- 
ity? 

Mb. Adams— Yes, and then put upon 
com meal and forced. 

Thos. Convey — Do you advise feeding 
com meal alone for fatting hogs? 

Mb. Adams— I do not. * 

Geo. Wylie— You can't make a fat 
hog gain two pounds a day? 

Mb. Adams— I can a lean hog, a hog 
fed on nitrogenous foods, such as clov- 
er, shorts, etc., enough to keep him gain- 
ing. 

Geo. Wyub — At present prices would 
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you consider it profitable to grind feed? 

Mb. Adams — No, sir, I wouldn't grind 
feed for hoge; I would prefer shelled 
corn rather than to grind it. 

Question — Do you cklm peas won't 
fatten hogs? 

Mr. Adams — They will, when you turn 
them in where they can get all they 
want in a soft succulent condition, but 
I don't know whether the pork will be 
of as high value. 

T. L. Hacker— I am inclined to differ 

on that point. I think the nicest pork 

that can possibly be grown is from 

peas, oats and milk; I think it is equal 

to fowl. 
Mr. Adams— Mr. Hacker introduced 

two or three other feeds in connection 

with x)eas. My answer was in regard to 

peas alone. 

T. J. VanMatre — I wish Mr. Adams 
would describe to us what he under- 
stands by a mature hog and when he 
would begin to feed corn to finish off? 

SuPT. Morrison— Maturity is an un- 
fortunate phrase to use. 

Mr. Adams— That question of matur- 
ity will depend on the breeds, one breed 
will mature quicker than another. 

J. M. True — If you aimed to grow 
pigs to a weight of 250 pounds before 
selling them, at what stage of growth 
would you commence to ripen them for 
the market? 

Mr. Adams— I should aim to get pigs 
to the market at the age of from eight 
months to a year old. The most pro- 
fitable feeding is done in that period, 
and if the pig is fed as I urge it should 
be the first three or four months of its 
existence, with the proper kind of food 
BO as to get that frame to growing and 
developing properly, you can with com 
then, along at the eighth to the tenth 
months of that pig's life, lay on a suffi- 
cient amount of fat to command the I 



highest price in the market and have 
the most valuable pork. 

Geo. Wyub— Are you not mistaken 
as to the age? Isn't it rather under 
eight months than over eight months? 

Mr. Adams— a fifty pound pig will 
gain more with less feed than a hundred 
pound one, and it increases as it geU 
heavier. 

J. M. True — If a pig has reached a 
weight of 150 pounds, at say five months 
of age, without corn coming largely into 
its diet, at what time would you begin 
increasing the feed of corn, in order to 
have him mature at 250 pounds at about 
eight or nine months, as you have sug- 
gested? 

Mr. Adams — If you do not desire to 
market your hog until he weighs 250 
pounds, you don't want to commence 
feeding corn when he is five or six 
months old; don't feed it to him heavily 
or exclusively until the last eight or nine 
weeks before you get ready to sell him. 
But let com form an increasing ratio 
from five or six months up to within 
eight weeks of the time you want to let 
him go, and then make it all corn, if yon 
will. 

Geo. MoKsrbow — How much should 
a good, well-bred pig gain eveiy day 
from the time he is born until he is put 
on the market? 

Geo. Wyub — A pound a day is a very 
good gain. 

Geo. MoKerrow — Then how old 
ought an average hog ought to be when 
he weighs 250 pounds? 

Geo. Wylie— Two hundred and fifty 
days, but you can do a great deal better 
than that. 

Geo. MoKerrow— How much better? 

Geo. WYiiiE— I have had pigs weigh 
200 pounds at six month& 

SuPT. Morrison— At what age oan a 
pig be turned off most profitably? 
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Gso. Wylib — I think at about seven 
months; twelve months is too long. 

T. J. Van Matrb— Isn't it a fact that 
in the Chicago market well matured 
hogs bring a larger price per pound 
than lighter hogs? 

Qeo. Wtlje— Sometimes it is and 
sometimes it is not, and it is as often in 
favor of the light hogs as in favor of 
the heayy ones. 

Orakos Judd — You will find there is a 
daBB of nice shoats, 190 pounds and 
downwards that sell at the same prices 
as heavy weights; the highest price is 
paid for large shoata, 150 to 180 pounds, 
and then you strike up above 300, from 
aOO to 350; from 200 to 250 pounds do not 
■ell as high. 

Q. C. Hbndy— Many of us when fat- 
ting a hog for our own use would like to 
have them weigh 250 pounds, but we 
would like to have a little more lean 
meat? 

li. H. Adams— You will have plenty of 
lean meat if you bring the hog up on 
dairy slops, clover, peas, and finish it off 
with corn. 

Thos. Oonvxy — Has exercise anything 
to do? 

li. H. Adams — It has something to do 
with it in this respect, that you can't 
hope for a normal development without 
proper exercise. 

T. L. Hacker — In preparing a hog for 
your own family use, why finish off 
with oom? Why not be satisfied with a 
nice lean piece of i>ork? 

li. H. Adams— Because the highest 
quality of beef and the highMt quality 
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of pork is that in which the fat is all 
the way through it, marbled, as it is 
called; it is that that makes the juicy, 
palatable article so much desired, and a 
you can't put it there with anything but 
carbonaceous food, like corn. 

T. L. Hacker—Now, I have just kill- 
ed five young shoate, weighing probably 
180 pounds each; they were raised on 
oats and peas ground and they were not 
finished off, but the pork is finished off; 
it is just the kind of pork we can eat 
with a good deal of relish. I think if I 
had finished off those pigs with corn 
they would have been too fat. I am not 
speaking of pigs for the market now, 
but for family use. 

Orange Judi>— Weused to fat a great 
many hogs; they were kept on clover in 
the summer, and mast, of which there 
was plenty, and then finished off on com, 
and we had the pork, the lean and the 
fat. 

T. L. HAGKBRr—For the last three 
years I have sowed three bushels of 
peas and oats to the acre, half and half, 
and I have reaped them and thrashed 
them just the same as I do oats, and for 
dairy animals I have them ground; for 
pigs and young stock I feed them whole, 
and the result is exceedingly satisfac- 
tory. Every dairyman will admit that 
oats and ground com is a first olaaa 
feed but it is not equal to oats and pea& 

W. H. Coufi— How many bushels do 
you get to the acre? 

T. L. Hagkeb— Last year I got forty 
bnsheli. 
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HOW CAN WE MAKE PORK AT LOW COST. 

By THOMAS OONVBY, 



The Best and Cheapest Ration. 

If asked, which is the cheapest hog 
food we can produce? I would unhesit- 
atingly say, clover. If asked, which is 
the best single food? I would answer, 
corn. But in the combination of these 
two foods lies the security of the pork 
producer. You may say this necessitates 
exclusive summer feeding, not necessar- 
ily clover hay, and clover ensilage, now 
forms part of a ration for hogs in many 
portions of the state and is giving the 
best of satisfaction, especially where fed 
to mature stock, kept for breeding pur- 
poses, and some parties reporting that 
they have kept brood sows on good 
clover hay each receiving two pounds 
of corn meal per day in addition to the 
hay the latter fed without preparation 
of any kind, while this style of feeding 
is practiced quite extensively in the east- 
ern part of the state, and by the 
very best class of farmers. Yet I can 
not speak of it from experience, but 
consider it worthy of trial But, I can 
speak from experience in feeding grain 
on clover pasture, and I prefer corn, and 
can honestly say, it is one of the best, if 
not the very best way to produce pork 
at a low cost, and it is somewhat strange 
so few farmers avail themselves of its 
advantages. At present prices pork can 
not be profitably produced on an all-grain 
ration, and yet it is equally true it can 
not be profitably produced on an all- 
grass ration, but the person who has 
never tried feeding a limited amount of 
grain to thrifty hogs on a good clover 
pasture would be surprised at the re- 
sults. The practice of many feeders of 



feeding milk to hog ons grass in the 
absence of a grain ration, is not to be 
recommended, while young pigs do not 
derive much benefit from pastures ex- 
cept through the exercise and contact 
with the soil, and yet when the 
weather is suitable it is the safest place 
to keep them, as old penB with their ua- 
healthy surroundings, and bad atmos- 
phere, are particularly injurious to 
young pigs. Winter feeding should be 
avoided as much as possible, especially 
the practice of keeping what are termed 
store hogs, when not kept for breeding 
purposes. * 

Sarly Pigs. 
Early pigs, like early lambs and chick- 
ens afiford the best chance for profitable 
feeding, they are capable of utiliziiig 
grain when it comes, and by liberal grain 
feeding, can be got in constitution to 
sell on the early fall market. The risk 
of losing winter pigs will prevent this 
practice from becoming general. Some 
feeders advocate having pigs come in 
the fall, carrying them over to the 
June and July markets. But the men 
who raise two litters a year from mature 
sows, claim this to be the way to pro- 
duce pork at the least cost, also that 
they get the best prices. I have always 
preferred raising one litter a year, never 
weaning the pigs, but I have my doubts 
about its being the most profitable way. 
Not Com Alone. 

In recommending com and clover I 
would not advise their exclusive use, aa 
no food comes amiss with the hog, and hia 
diet should consist of cheap rationsi 
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when possible. But ona thing should 
not be lost sight of, and that is he 
should make a reasonable amount of 
daily gain, for that represents the pro- 
fit. And in the absence of it, there must 
be a daily loss, aa the pig gains nothing 
by age if he does not increase in weight, 
on the contrary, he gets out of constitu- 
tion, and this naturally interferes with 
profitable feeding thereafter. So the 
daily loss is not represented by the daily 
amount of food consumed. 

Ignorance, or neglect of this principle 
is the source of more loss than anything 
else connected with feeding, and makes 
our meat products cost from 25 to 50 per 
cent, more than it should; without either 
pleasure or profit to any one, or anything 
concerned. The greatest possible 
daily income of weight, may , not rep- 
resent the greatest ixsasible profit. We 
must consider the cost of a food as v ell 
as its nutritive value. Therefore, an all 
grain ration will not bear comparison 
with a mixed grain and grass ration. 

Pork made in this way is at a mini- 
mum expenditure of labor, and there is 
the least possible loss of fertility, this, 
of course, refers to pasturing, and pork 
made in this way does not incur the ex- 
tra expense of keeping up animal heat 
during cold weather. 

Roots and »qiia«b tn Winter. 

In fall or winter we should strive to 
supplement or supersede a grass ration 
with roots, potatoes, squash, pumpkins, 
cabbage, apples, or any of these. Some 
of them are better cooked and mixed 
with meal, they should be* fed in con- 
nection with grain, and in cold weather 
less of this class of foods are needed, 
but they should never be entirely dis- 
pensed with, variety in food promotes 
digestion and improves the appetite, 
and the more an animal can assimilate, 
the greater the profits in feeding, but in 



feeding animals for meat production it 
it is just the same as in the production 
of the butter cow or the trotting horse* 
The animal having the greatest capac- 
ity to acomplish the object for which it 
is kept affords the greatest profit. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mb. Jennings— Would you feed corn 
with your clover? 

Thos. Convey— Yes; if I wanted them 
to produce the greatest growth I would 
feed about one-third the ration. 

Mr. Jennings— What if you should 
feed more? 

Thos. Convey— Well, they would cost 
you more. 

Mb. West- I would like to ask Mr. 
Convey whether in feeding skimmed 
milk to pigs in the summer he has to 
warm it? 

Mr. Convey — It is better to warm it 
in the summer time for very young 
pigs. 

L. H. Adams — What is a good gain on 
clover? 

Mb. Convey— I always strive to get 
one pound per day and usually get it. I 
have had as high as one and one-fifth 
pounds per day; if you work more on 
grass and less on corn of course you may 
gain something less than that. ^ 

J. M. Tbue — Have you had any ex- 
perience in feeding peas to hogs? 

Mb. Convey— Yes, I have raised peas 
and oats, as Mr. Hacker states, and it is 
a very fine feed to balance up with corn. 
I think it is cheaper than bran and 
shorts. I produced this last year 46 
bushels to the acre, and the year pre- 
vious I produced 40 bushels to the acre. 
There is one objection to it, and that is 
that it will go down on rich land. 

H. P. RuNDLE— I would like to ask if 
the peas and oats ripen at about the 
same time? 
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Mb. Convkt— Yes; I bow the late 
variety, but I believe any variety oould 
be used. I drill them in with a drill. I 
BOW the White Russian oats. I prefer 
the common field peas to the f^reen 
peas. 

T. L. Haokeb — ^I was ^oing to say that 
by sowing the oats 1 have no diffi- 
culty in the crop going down. I use the 
small pea. How do you cut the peas? 

Mr. Coitvby— With a binder and bind 
them up. 

J. H. Wise — In what proportion do 
you mix them to sow? 

Mr. Convey — A bushel and a half of 
peas and a bushel of oats. 

Geo. MoKebrow — Do you ever use 
charcoal in feeding hogs, and in what 
does its value consist? 

Mr. Convey— [ feed charcoal and 
ashes to hogs in winter time, by leaving 
it where the hogs can get access to it 
without having it exposed to the 
weather. 

W. H. Cole — Do you always keep salt 
where the hogs can get it? 

Mr. Convey — I don't feed it; they get 
it in the milk from the dairy. 

Question — Do you depend on corn to 
finish off with? 

Mr. Convey — ^I dejiend on a balanced 
ration; I find a balanced ration will 
produce the greatest amount of daily 
gain. 

J. H. Wise— Have you ever tried to 
feed rye to hogs? 

Mr. Convey — But a very little; it is an 
excellent food but should be ground. 

Question —What use do you make of 
your pea straw? 

Mr. Convey — It goes in the oat straw 
and the cattle eat it equally as well; in 



fact it has more nutritive value than 
clover. 

Mb. Jennings— Have you ever fed 
ground barley? 

Mr. Convey — I have in connection 
with other feed. 

R B. Brooks— In feeding my hogs 
last summer, having no com, I fed 
shorts and part of the time bran; they 
were running on good clover pasture. 
Do you think it would be cheaper to 
buy com? 

Mr. Convey — I think it would have 
been cheaper feed if they were running 
on clover. 

Question— How do you manage to 
thresh peas without splitting them? 

Mb. Convey — ^You don't need to run 
the cylinder dose, and you won*t split 
many of them; splitting them wont in- 
jure them for feeding. 

John March— If they will take out 
the concave and put in a board the peas 
won't be split 

Mb. Convey — ^You don't threeh oati 
in that way though? 

SuPT. Morrison — What do you think 
of the comparative value of a bushel of 
com fed in June or July, with hogs on a 
good clover pasture, as compared with 
feeding a bushel of corn, with the tem- 
perature twenty degrees below zero, SB 
farmers usually do? 

Mb. Convey— It is worth from three 
to five times as much. 

Geo McEerrow— At what age and at 
about what weight do you prefer to turn 
off hogs for the most profit? 

Mr. Convey— About six months old, 
and at a weight of from 20Oto2S0 
pounds. 
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PROFITABLE PORK MAKING. 



By B. M. SNOW, Waterloo, Wia 



Several years ago having occaalon to 
travel somewhat, my attention was call- 
ed to the manner in which the hog in- 
dustry was managed by farmers gener- 
ally. It seemed to consist in allowing 
the young animals of any and all breeds 
to shirk for themselves until they were 
16 or 18 months old, when they were en- 
closed in a pen from one to two rods 
square with ground for a floor; their 
shelter, if any, was a few poles laid 
across the corner of the pen, with a 
forkful of straw or hay placed on them 
which the first wind caused to disap- 
pear, and it was very seldom if ever re- 
placed. The rains that came softened 
the floor until the mud was from six to 
ten inches deep, upon which corn was 
poured without stint. The soft feed 
was lifted over the fence and poured 
down among them, hoping that some 
portion of it might possibly reach the 
trough below, and he was regarded as an 
important factor in removing the mort- 
gage ui>on the farm, and notwithstand- 
ing such rough treatment, he fulfilled 
the expectations remarkably well. 

The time was, when the cow was 
wintered around a straw stack, receiving 
an occasional feed of hay, and water 
after the same manner, if convenient to 
the keeper; but later she was placed in 
quarters where the wind and frost were 
strangers, and the water she flrank was 
warm to a degree of assimilation, and 
with this treatment she soon became 
one of the leading industries of the 
land. 



Better Care, Better Besolts. 

It occurred to me, that if the hog 
had been cared for as the cow 
had been, why should we not rea- 
sonably expect as much better results 
from him. Acting upon this idea, I 
proceeded to build a pen, consisting of 
an alley four feet wide with feeding 
room on one side ten feet wide, and pens 
6x12 feet wide on the other side, with a 
space 10x12 for the purpose of preparing 
food, which should be placed in the 
troughs while the feeding room was 
empty, after which the door is opened 
and the pigs enter at once, and all have 
an equal chance as there is an abund- 
ance of room. The side pens are used 
for temporary purposes only, as the 
stock LB expected to sleep out side the 
X)ens in sheds prepared for that purpose. 
The sides of the alley is composed of 
swinging partitions, for the purpose of 
depositing food in the troughs and en- 
trance to the pens. When we desire to 
handle our pigs we turn them into the 
alley and by having a board little less 
than four feet long and about three feet 
wide, we are able to sort out and handle 
them as we desire. We would like to 
have a lane from the feeding pen, 11 
feet wide and long enough to accommo- 
date as many one-half acre fields of clov- 
er as we have brood sows, so that each 
litter of pigs may be by themselves for 
two or three weeks, or until they are 
strong enough to protect themselves 
from robbery by those that are older; 
after which time two or three litters 
may be turned together according to the 
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capacity of the feeding pen. My method 
of feeding is to place the food in the 
troughs and then open a twelve foot 
gate around far enough to close up the 
lane leaving an open walk from the 
clover field to the pen; after they are 
done eating they are returned to the 
place from whence they were taken, the 
gate is closed, the process repeated un- 
til all have been fed. 

This method of handling is very satis- 
factory, enabling the keeper to feed 
each pig what he desires him to have. 

Salt, Sulphur and Allies. 
I prepared a box about three feet each 
way, open on one side with an inclined 
board reaching from the top, to within 
three inches of the bottom, and the 
same distance from the backside with a 
cover on top, in which I keep a mixture 
of salt, sulphur and ashes. It is always 
dry and acccBsible to the hogs from the 
open side. But notwithstanding this 
precaution, I met with a strange experi- 
ence. A few pigs seemed to be weak 
across the back as though they were 
strained, nearly losing the use of their 
hind parts, with a sunken appearance 
and loss of appetite as well. I select- 
ed two of the worst cases and put them 
in one of the small clover fields and 
prepared a powder of charcoal, sulphur, 
and salt, mixed with milk. The result 
was that they soon recovered from this 
attack, took their places in the herd and 
were all right. Whenever I discovered 
any of the above described symptoms, 
I mixed salt and ashes with the food, 
which I finally adopted as part of a 
necessary ration, after which time those 
symptoms disappeared entirely. Last 
year I raised and fed twenty high grade 
Polands which weighed 200 lbs. (alive) at 
six and one -half months old, two of 
which I continued to feed until they 
were eight months old, at which time 



they weighed 260 lbs. each. Their main 
food was shorts for the first few montfaf 
after which, oats were added and pump- 
kins also, through their season, but all 
that time I fed just corn enough to make 
them as fat as I desired and no more. 
Clover, Corn and Pork. 
Great care should be used that tho> 
they do not become too fat, for their 
growth. In 1884, 1 fed a bunch of fifty 
hogs which had been run on grass through 
the summer, until late in September, 
when I turned them into a field of clover, 
new seeding, about one foot high and 
nicely in blossom. The corn fed was fif- 
teen ears each per day. The gain as 
to growth and fatness, was x)erfectly 
satisfactory, the meat was free from 
that oily softness that we sometimes 
find and seemed to be exactly what we 
wanted for home consumption. I have 
produced just as good results by cook- 
ing pumpkins to a pulp and thickening 
with corn meal, about one-half bushel of 
meal to one barrel of pumpkins, and 
would say here, that while we may 
give exact proportions of rations on 
general principles, the judgment 
of the master must determine 
for himself, from what he has 
in hand, what is best for his particular 
charge. If the *hogs are increasing in 
size, without taking on a sufficient 
quantity of fat, the ration of corn is not 
suffioient and must be increased. On 
the other hand, if they take on fat £oo 
rapidly for their growth, the corn food 
must be diminished. 

Cleanliness Necessary. 
I know of a lot of pigs that were win - 
tered in qpe corner of a bam basement 
which was warm ; their nests were corn- 
stalks that were cleaned out of mangers, 
after being fed to stock, and this was 
nearly or quite the only lot of pigs that 
escaped the cholera scourge in thai 
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zwifhborhood, thus showing bow im- 
portant it is that they should be kept 
di7, clean and warm. I have }ost quite 
a large percentage of pigs, when I had 
the brood sows sleep on a plank floor 
through the winter, but sinoe placing 
them in sheds, I have been f airlj suc- 
cessful. I have never been able to satis- 
fy myself why these things are so, but 
accept it as a fact, %nd govern myself 
accordingly. I have never had any 
trouble with mothers eating their 
young, except in one instance, she was 
enclosed in a small pen (6x10), in cold 
weather, fed with house slops and corn, 
and I could afterward see that some- 
thing was lacking in the food she ate. 
Time of Farrowing. 

I would recommend the pigs to be drop- 
ped in May, while the mothers are on 
grass, at which time the weather is ex- 
pected to be- moderately warm and they 
are supplied with all the requirements 
of x)erfeot health. The pigs should be 
fed for ten months, when they ought to 
weigh 300 pounds each and be ready for 
the March market which five out of 
twelve successive years the highest mar- 
ket price was paid and seven out of the 
said twelve years the highest market 
price was paid in September; but high 
feeding is not conisdered entirely safe 
in hot weather. The time was 1876 to 
and including 1886. I would breed from 
mature stock, retaining superior animals 
until their usefulness was ended, be- 
cause I believe the pigs to be stronger 
and better able to resist disease. 
9— Ikst. 



Selection. 

At the age of four months I selected 
a sow for breeding purposes from the 
lot of twenty mentioned above and plac- 
ed her with two registered sows, all re- 
ceiving the same care from that time 
on until seven months of age, when the 
grade weighed 150 pounds, while the 
registered ones weighed 200 pounds 
each. So I should try to get the best 
stock possible. A sow that rears pigs 
with bursts should be excluded from the 
breeding pen. When the fanners can 
with certainty produce the •kind of pork 
as described above, I believe that 
the home consumption will be 
largely increased, because the intrinsic 
value is there and I think that should 
be the object sought for by every 
feeder in theland. 

In the absence of milk, as with them 
in Nebraska, they must use flax seed, 
soaked in warm water until it jellies; 
this should be mixed with the food in* 
sufficient quantity to produce a result 
which experience alone will show to be 
desirable. (It is just as good for colts.) 

If ground oats are any cheaper than 
shorts, give them a fair trial. But I would 
not grind the corn but keep it for to bal- 
ance the other feed. Mix the shorts or- 
ground oats with warm water to the 
consistency of deep setting cream and 
add the jelly, or oil-cake meal in small 
quantities for three or four months, at 
the same time give them a clover run. 
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DEERFOOT FARM PORK PRODUCTS. 

By JAMBS OHBESMAN, Southboro, Masa 



The starting of this farm was the pur- 
chase of a country home by Mr. Joseph 
Burnett. He is a native of Southboro 
and haying been successful in business 
in Boston, desired to establish his sum- 
mer home there, and accordingly pur- 
chased this fHrm. The farm was run as 

▲ city Man's Country Place, 

until 1871, when Mr. Edward Burnett 
graduated from Harvard and enlarged 
the scope of the farm operations, bring- 
ing it into prominence as a business en- 
terprise. He was so successful in this 
that the word Deerfoot, as a trade mark 
for butter and pork products, is known 
over nearly the whole country, and 
\he demand for them is more than the 
farm as such can supply. 

The Deerfoot business is divided into 
three distinct departments or heads. 
First, the farming proper; second, the 
creamery or dairy business; and third, 
the pork business. Each of these is in 
charge of a competent foreman and all 
under the control of the office. 

Slseof Farm. 

The farm comprises about 300 acres, 
a little less than one-half of which is un- 
der cultivation » raising hay and other 
fodder for the stock. The rest of the 
farm is rough, stony and in some places 
covered with undergrowth of sprouts. 
Some three or four acres per year are re- 
claimed and added to the arable portion 
of the farm. 

The farm is situated at four corners of 
the town^s highways, about a mile and a 
half west of Southboro station. On it 
are located the family residences of Mr. 



Joseph Burnett, Hon. Edward Burnett^ 
Mr. Robert Burnett and Mrs. Gardner, 
several cottages fort the employes, be- 
sides the barps and other 

Farm Buildings. 

The farm buildings are somewhat scat- 
tered as the business developed from 
small beginnings, and new buildings weie 
added as was necessary. The bams are all 
serviceable and have nothing about 
them different from what any common 
barn may have. 

The buildings are grouped together for 
ease of supervision and for the purpose 
of convenience in the use of power 
and system. The dairy is at the end 
nearest the foreground and the pork 
business at the other so that no unpleaa* 
ant odors from the hogs can effect the 
butter. The boiler and steam engine is 
in the centre, with the office and labor- 
atory over head. 

The Farm 

is devoted to making milk and raising 
pigs. The neat stock includes about 80 
head of Jerseys, Guernseys and their 
grades. The herd is led by two A. J. 
C. C. bulls, one sired by Eurotas Victor 
Hugo 15,689, and having considerable 
Eurotas blood in his vein& The other, 
Hillsboro, was sired by Liord Darlington 
7,285; in addition to having a considet^ 
«ble amount of Darlington blood, he is 
also descended from the Duke of *Argyle 
and Morjoram families. The farm is 
now milking 53 cows, the balance being 
young animals. Everything about the 
bams is the ideal of neatness; the stables 
are continually ' sprinkled with plaster 
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and other absorbents. Muoh hay is cut, 
and this is a prominent article of feed 
with oom meal, gluten meal and linseed 
meal. 

Ensilage is being used now for the 
first season, a new silo 32x20 feet having 
been constructed during the last sum- 
mer. 

The number of pigs kept on the place 
varies, but it is intended to raise about 
300 per year at the least, and we hope 
by greater economy in the waste pro- 
ducts of the dairy to increase the num- 
ber. The pigs are fed largely on the 
skimmed milk and butter milk from the 
dairy, and are also used to help in re- 
claiming the rough land. They are 
pastured on sections enclosed with 
movable fences, so that their runs can 
bd readily changed. They are service- 
able in turning over the soil, while 
adding to its fertility. 

The Pork Business 
uses about 20 hogs per day. Such as 
are not raised at the farm are selected 
by its buyers from the best dairy dis- 
tricts in New England and shipx)ed 
alive to Deerfoot farm for final feeding 
and butchering. The most prominent 
of the well known products of this de- 
partment are the Deerfoot sausages, 
which are known the country over. But 
a large business is also done in fancy 
baoon, lard, and in small 15, 25 and 50 
pound tubs of family pork. Pig's feet 
are put up in glass jars, and some of 
the sausages are put up in two-pound 
packages, and some of the sausage 
meat is also put in two-pound packages 
in parchment p&per. This building is 
also equipped with machinery for doing 
work expeditiously, with rooms for 
butchering, cutting, making the saus- 
ages, filling and chilling, packing them, 
trying the lard, smoking the bacon, and 
•rerything else that is needed. Every- 



thing is neat and clean about the prem- 
ises. The pork products are so well 
known and so popular that they are 
shipped all over the country, to Mon- 
tana, New Orleans and St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and other 
place& 

When the hog troubles api)eared a few 
years ago it was deemed prudent to re- 
duce the number raised on the farm to 
within a hundred and to exercise extra 
care in our selections to avoid suspicion 
of disease. 

Since then we have not fed so many on 
the place, but have induced a greater 
number of farmers to make pork for us 
within ten miles of the farm. Our ob- 
ject is to induce those we buy milk from 
to take back their own skim at 5 cents 
per can of 18 pounds, or 27}^ cents per 
100 pounds, and compound this with 
equal weights of bran and com meal, 
using not less than ten pounds daily of 
the milk and a suitable quantity of the 
mixture of the bran and com meal to 
suit the growing demands of pigs. 

Grenerally we have tried to follow the 
teachings of Dr. Gk)es8mann's experi- 
ments by choosin;; the highly nitrogen- 
ous feeds for their high manurial values. 

Dr. Gk>es6mann's food valuation of 
fodder articles per ton: 
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'The above estimation of value ie based 
on 4 1-3 cents per pound for digestible 
fat, digestible nitrogenous matter, 4 1-3 
cents per pound, and non-nitrogenous 
0-10 cents "per pound. 

This year we shall use a little Cleveland 
lindseed meal for pigs under 100 lbs. 
weight, after that we shall abandon lin- 
seed, leave out the bran when the pigs 
attain a weight of 150 pounds carrying 
them through to 200 to 210 lbs. On a 
mixture of skim milk and corn meal, 
and what they can pick up on their 
limited ranges on the rough land. We 
aim to produce lean meat by giving 
food of a close nutritive ratio, and free 
exercise on sheltered land. In summer 
we use movable pens rather than sta- 
tionary buildings. In the fall we group 
the pigs together under the three barns 
where they have free range in lots of 
fifty to exercise on the long litter from 
the stable and the peat moss whieh we are 
now using in combination with plaster, 
as an absorbent. The gross cost of food 
and labor for one pound of pork 
with us at eastern prices of 
skim milk and grain figures from 5 
to 53^ ceuts live weight We estimate 
the profit of pork making on the 
value of the manurial residues of feed. 
This is one of the hardest lessons we 
have to teach the people who grow pork 
for us. They don't realize that corn meal 
is the most expensive thing we buy and 
that bran and linseed meal are the 
cheapest. If I tried in Wisconsin I 
should grow plenty of clover, barley and 
oat fodder and cut these up and mix 
them with corn ensilage, bran and skim- 
milk. Distance lends enchantment, and 



I suppose a paper from Deerf oot farm is 
considered by some, a Little more apioy 
than some good hard headed pig-men 
in Wisconsin would offer. I want to 
swap. The New England States want 
to borrow the governor and Unole 
Hiram Smith to teach us how to breed 
a business cow, and Prof. Henry and 
Theodore Lewis how to make healthy, 
sensible, nice eating pork. 

The lesson we all have to learn is 
more faith in the few acres near our 
barns, to concentrate capital in fewer 
cows and pigs. To grind out less muaole 
on chores, do more thinking, use the 
scales every day, carry our pencils and 
note books all the time; and to know 
what every quart of grain costs, the ooet 
of every bit of clover, com, milk and 
pork raised on the farm. 

Hoard, Morrison and Smith cannot 
save us if we do not learn our individu- 
al duty and do it With such manhood 
and educational facilities to the square 
mile as you have in Wisconsin every far- 
mer ought to be an expert in cows and 
pork. Make more bone and muscle for the 
pigs and you will always get enough lard. 
Never keep pigs longer than six to eight 
months old. Lean pigs, cleanliness and 
good faith have made our business and 
the same qualifications keep it together. 

The I>BlTj Department 
uses all the milk made upon the farm, 
and also such of the milk of the adjoin- 
ing farms as comes up to the Deerfoot 
standard. The milk of 1,000 oows is 
used daily. The farm runs a oar from 
Southboro to Boston every day, on which 
is sent much milk as well as cream, bat- 
ter and pork produota. 
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PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE CONDITIONS 
OF THE HORSE MARKET. 

By JOHN M. TRUE, Baraboo, "Wla 

sold more readily, and at more ua^'form 
prices than horses. All kinds have had 
a market value. Good horses have sold 
high, while poor ones have paid well 
enough to encourafire the scrub and low- 
grade producer to continue his work. 

Horse breeding has had its boom, and 
colts are found in nearly every farm 
yard. 

Of the entire horse product now in 
the hands of the Wisconsin farmer I 
estimate forty per cent, to be osten- 
sibly roadster breeding, of an actual or 
prospective weight of less than 1,100 lbs., 
and of no special merit in style of move- 
ment; thirty per cent, of light or low 
grade draft-breeding, weighing actually 
or prospectively less than 1,300 lbs., and 
of draft and semi-draft formation and 
movement twenty per cent of draft 
breeding weighing, or to weigh upward 
of 1,300 lbs. and ten per cent of roadster 
breeding and possessing meritorious 
qualities of style, speed or sufficient size 
to make desirable carria;?e horses. 

Good Hones Pay. 

Horses are said to be low; indeed 
there is no sale for certain grades. It is 
safe to aasume that 50 per cent, of our 
entire proluct represents this unsaleable 
class. I hear of no complaint of no 
market, cr low prices from handlers of 
good roadstei -bred carriage horses, or 
large, smooth, well-formed draft horses. 



The Best Will Always Sell. 

Few markets are uniformerly good. 

Periods of general depression pass 
over the countrv during which all com- 
modities suffer to a certain extent in 
their market value. 

At other times dullness of market is 
noticeable with some given product, 
while others of a similar character even, 
are not affected. In the last mention- 
ed case irregularities of prices may be 
almoet always traced to the undesirable 
character of 'the commodity, or an 
overproduction, or of tener perhaps to a 
combination of these causes, since over- 
production usually depresses the price 
of the poor product, without seriously 
affeoting that of the better. 

The farmer's market seems to be 
more at the mercy of circumstances 
than any other, partially on account of 
the varied character and quality of what 
he produces, and also from a failure or 
inability to make any studied observa- 
tion of the law of supply and demand. 
Booms sweep over our agricultural in- 
terests, and we thoughtlessly rush from 
one enterprise to another regardless of 
the well established fact that such 
movements must lead to a reaction that 
will be fatal to the interests of many a 
bungling or thoughtless zealot. 

The Hone Prodnot^ 

For years no product of the farm has 
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I have been criticised in the past, for 
placing so much stress upon size as a 
special consideration for the roadster 
breeding farmer. I have never wished, 
nor do. I now desire, to divorce this qual- 
ity from style and finish; but do believe 
that with this combination, little import- 
ance need be attached to speed. It 
makes little difference in value whether 
the horses trot in three minutes or four 
minutes, while the difference in price 
between 1,100 pound and 1,200 pound 
horses of equal style and finish is 
quite appreciable. 

[ncreased weight also seems to be re- 
quired by the draft horse market; 1,500 
pounds being considered light enough 
for the big horse. But the market no 
longer pays a premium for flat feet, 
puffy or curby hocks and heads the size 
of a salt barrel. Indeed, it is getting 
quite sharp in its discriminations against 
these features that have been quite com- 
mon with draft horses — quality is as de- 

The Horse That Sells, 
sirable in a draft, as in a road horse. 

With 50 per cent, of our product un- 
saleable, upon our hands, shall we still 
breed horses? No I and Yes I We should 
not breed in a way to add to the non- 
marketable product. If through penuri- 
ousness, ignorance, or prejudice, we still 
insist upon perpetuating the little mon- 
grel or the low-grade nondescript, if we 
breed at all, give up the work. There 
is no pretent or prosi>ective market f o^ 
you. But if you wish to raise horses as 
a business, can see the value of a dollar 
when well invested, as well as when in 
your fingers; like a good horse and know 
him when you see him, and are willing 
to admit that buyers who will pay long 
prices, and represent markets, know as 
well as you what is the best horse to 
raise— such men as you sell all their 



horses at satisfactory prices ,now, and 
always will find a good market 
Intelligent Breeding. 

I see nothing in the character of the 
present horse market that seems su^- 
gestiveof radical changes in the future. 
We are no more going to return to the 
horses of twenty-five years ago, than we 
are to other styles and methods of those 
days. The American people do not 
progress that way. The coming trott«r 
must fly, above 2:30 cuts no figure now> 
Not many of us will raise phenomenal 
trotters. Gk>od roadsters and ooachers 
weighing 1,200 pounds and upwards 
will be among the best paying live stock 
products of the next ten years, and in- 
telligent, widea-wake horse-farmers can 
raise them. We shall always want lots 
of good draft horses, and the best paying 
type will never be lighter or poorer than 
the market standard of today. The 
draft horse is the product of good breed- 
ing and feeding. His production is 
within the reach of all farmers who un- 
derstand these requirements; and the 
income from good work here will repre- 
sent as much clear profit as for any 
other line of farm work. 

The Scmb Most Ck». 

Circumstances have conspired against 
the scrub, and he must go. Over-pro- 
duction has unmasked him, and without 
a buyer or friend he is plainly seen in 
his undesirableness. The farmer who 
raises horses for the market hereafter, 
will in common with his brother farmers 
whp raise other products at a profit, 
find that he will succeed in proportion 
to the skill and intelligence he puts into 
his work. Competition will not soon be 
very sharp "up at the top," and the 
nearer he approaches that enviable poai- 
tion, the greater degree of auooeas he 
may hope to attain. 
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THE BREEDING OF DBAPT HORSES. 

By ATiWyANDBB GALBKATTH, JcmoBville, Wia 



An Important Industry. 

Few departments of agricultural in- 
dustry of this great country are more 
important than that ,of draft horse 
breeding, and none have been more uni- 
formly profitable during reoent years. 

Oroakers or propheta of evil, and also 
some of those interested in light horses, 
hare sought to belittle the business, as- 
serting that it was much overdone — that 
far too many heavy horses were being 
raised, and that a reaction was bound to 
set in. 

Judging from the sayings of these 
wiseacres this reaction should now be 
long past due, and yet what do we find 
today? Why, the demand for first-class 
geldings or mares of suitable age, weigh- 
ing from 1,400 pounds upwards, is still 
in excess of the supply, and the prices 
commanded by such horses have always 
been eminently satisfactory and profit- 
able. Notwithstanding the general de- 
pression which prevails all over this 
continent, and the almost ruinous 
prices ^oing for cattle, hogs and all 
kinds of grain and other farm products, 
it is a fact patent to all interested that 
good grade draft horses have maintained 
their value much better than anything 
else. In fact, they are about the only 
commodity on which the farmer is al- 
lowed to set his own price. 

Qnallty and Sice. 
The quality and size of the average 
draft horse m this country today com- 
pared with that of 10 to 15 years ago 
«how a wonderful advancement-— an ad- 
vancement which may be considered 
phenomenal — and I think nobody will 



dispute that this improvement in draft 
horses has been tf source of benefit and 
profit to the whole country. 

It is doubtless true that in certain 
sections of the country there may be too 
many draft stallionfl, and consequently 
the terms of service are so reduced as 
to make the business unprofitable to the 
stallioneer, but after all this is an evil 
which ultimately rectifies itself. What 
is needed is a more thorough distribu- 
tion and also better horses. There are 
yet many counties in some of the Middle 
and Western States, not excepting Wis- 
consin, where not a single pure bred 
draft stallicfe can be found, and 
others where the i>eople are only be- 
ginning to recognize the necessity of 
raising heavy horses, and appreciate the 
benefits to be derived ther^rom. 
Fewer Losses By Blemishes. 

One great advantage which the draft 
horse breeder has over the breeder of 
road horses is that he has fewer sacri- 
fices to make on account blemishes or 
imperfections. If a road horse or car- 
riage horse has a deformity however 
slight, or happens to throw out a small 
curb or spavin or even a splint or gets cut 
on the barbed wire— or as friend Mc- 
Kinney used to call it, *'That barbar- 
ous wire" — it invariably detracts great- 
ly from his selling value. Not so with 
the draft horse — very little allowance 
having to be made for a small blemish 
on him. This enables the draft horee 
breeder to get a better average price on 
his sales. I don't wish to speak dis- 
paragingly of light horses — they occupy 
a very prominent and important part in 
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the horse breeding of Amerioa, but as 
an illustration of my argument I will 
suppose a farmer raises six trotting bred 
or roadster colts and the same number 
of draft colts annually. The first named, 
as everyone knows, require considerable 
more care and attentioQ, and an extra 
expenditure of time and money in 
fitting them for the market. Out of the 
six colts raised he sells perhaps two of 
them for $200 each, other two for $150 
each, and two, which in all probability are 
more or less blemished or inferior, 
bring $100 each. This, I think, is a very 
liberal estimate, and leaves an average 
price of $150 per head. I have not taken 
any account of the chance there always 
is of producing a fast trotter. While 
such chance always exists, and doubtless 
lends a fascination to the business, the 
experience of at least lyne-tenths of 
breeders generally is disappointing, and 
it is scarcely worth while making any 
kind of reckoning where the chances 
are so extremely smalL 

A Better Averas^e. 
The six draft colts may reasonably be 
expected to bring an average of $200 
each, or $50 per head more than the 
roadster colts, and if allowance is made 
for the early age at which they become 
marketable, the stnall expenditure nec- 
essary to fit them for the market (as 
they need very little breaking, and ab- 
solutely no training) and the greater 
immunity from blemishes of all kinds, 
I think that farmers and breeders gen- 
erally will agree with me that there 
is a diflferenoe of at least $50 to $75 on 
each colt in favor of the draft horse, I 
do not mean to say that there is no profit 
in rateing light horses. On the contrary 
I am satisfied that with the proper kind 
of mares, bred to good sized, well-round- 
ed and well-bred trotting or coaching 



of colts that will yield him an eze^lent 
return and find a ready market at all 
times at good paying prioe& In order 
to do so successfully, however, a greater 
amount of scientific knowledge of the 
art of mating and familiarity with blood 
lines is necessary, and above all things 
the mares must be especially adapted to 
the purpose, being themselves well bred, 
of good size, forn»; action and disposition 
and thoroughly sound. Of course such 
mares are not too plentiful and always 
command especially good prices. 
A Good Dam Neoegsarj. 

This question of the dam provea a 
stumbling block in the path of progreaa 
made by the average breeder of all kinds 
of stock, and it should be borne in 
mind that no animal of any great excel- 
lence has been the produce of a poor 
mother. Farmers should as far as they 
possibly can sell off their worst stocki 
but retain their best brood mares and 
try to increase the number of them aa 
opportunity oflfers. In breeding his 
mares the farmer should always patron- 
ize the best stallion within his reach. 
A few dollars extra for a colt is money 
well invested when you get the best 
there is in the market, and remember 
that the board bill of a scrub is as high 
as that of the thoroughbred. 

Pnre-bred Stallions Pay. 

The Farmers' Review of Chicago, after 
a very exhaustive investigation of the 
subject published last year, arrived at 
the fact that throughout the middle and 
western states the average price paid 
the producer of grade draft horses, that 
is, horses sired by imported or pure-bred 
stallions was $167. The same report 
showed that the average price for horses 
got by grade and scrub sires was only 
$^7. These figures are indisputable and 
ought to teach farmers generally a whole- 



stallions the farmers can raise a class 'some lesson, although I rather think U 
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18 not necessary to apply the argnment to 
the farmers of Rook county. The day 
has long since g^ne by for profitable 
breeding from anything short of the 
best sires that can be got, in any depart- 
ment of live stock. 

Although it is my purpose to leave 
the discussion of this subject to others, 
I may anticipate one or two questions 
which may probably be asked. 

The Hone That Pays. 
First — Is the high grade draft horse 
the ideal farmers' horse? Every farmer 
must reply from his own experience. 
Many doubtless consider him the best 
horse for general purposes in the world, 
while others might prefer a lighter and 
swifter moving horse for farm work, and 
for long distance traveling. I am of 
opinion that the ideal general purpose 
horse, or horse suited for all kinds of 
work, is something approaching an im- 
possibility, and that time will show the 
folly of attempting to breed for such. 
Draft horses are not trotters nor buggy 
horses, and never can become such with- 
out spoiling their valuable draft proper- 
ties, and so with road horses. To make 
them pull heavy loads simply unfits 
them for the special work for which 
they are adapted. So long as grade 
draft horses are suitable for farm work, 
command a ready sale at good, paying 



prices, and the demand more than equals 
the supply, it is surely wise policy for 
farmers to raise them, no matter what 
their individual tastes may be. 

The Best Will Always Pay. 
Another important question which 
will naturally occur to men's minds is 
whether the present demand is likely to 
last, and what the prospects are for 
farmers selling to advantage the colts 
they are now raising. The best author- 
ities agree that the number of horses 
used up and worn out on the streets of 
all the large cities is so enormous that, 
at the present rate of breeding, many 
years must elapse before the market can 
possibly become glutted with surplus 
stock, or that good draft horses will fail 
to bring a remunerative price. You will 
observe that I qualify that statement by 
saying good draft horses. There will 
always be a surplus of the poorer kinds 
on which there is no profit to the raiser 
nor credit to the handler of them, but 
if farmers will only stick to their best 
brood mares, or if they have no good 
ones try to get a few and breed them to 
the best draft stallion within their reach 
— if they do this consistently, and use or- 
dinary judgment and care in this busi- 
ness, they can hardly fail to make a 
success of, and profit from, the breeding 
of draft horses. 
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A WORD ABOUT COACH HORSES. 



By A. O. FOX, Oreffon, Wia 



Hon« Br«ediiiff. 

The business of horse breedincr in 
Wisconsin is in its formative period. 
Within ten years vast blocks of money 
have been invested in the business; until 
today the horses of our state are assessed 
for more money than all the cattle and 
sheep and hogs taken together. 

The time has come when we no longer 
can afford to breed promiscuously; great 
deliberation must be had in the manage- 
ment of this vast property, if it is to 
mean a future continuous, financial 
success for the farmers of our state at 
large. 

The problem of selection, is the one of 
all, which we must now study, and upon 
our comprehension of which, must de" 
pend our future success as breeders. 

The bright sunshine of intelligent 
thought, must pour its grateful rays 
through the dense fog of our stable at- 
mosphere. The day is gone forever, 
when the farmer can stoop to listen to 
the senseless harangue of the cross- 
roads "hoss-man," who, bloated with his 
own ignorance, pompously seek to extoU 
the qualities of his own stock, by 
malisciously ranning down the stock 
and character of his neighbor. 

The Breeder, Must Bead and Study. 
The farmer of today, who would be a 
breeder, must read and study, and know 
for himself the lines of breeding best 
adapted to his purpose, and to be able 
to discover at a glance, whether the 
horse is bred as he requires. He must 
be able to accept or reject upon his own 
judgment, and to know that the class of 
men who stay back in the old ruts and 



ridicule his choice, are themselves away 
short of the standard.. Like the old 
mare of Bobby Bum's ''they are relicts of 
the past, they're old hasbeens, they're a 
be dil'd wie the spavie in their heads.* • 
As a tribute to the memory of this 
abominable class of men, well may we 
join in the sentiment of Junius, in his 
celebrated letter to the Duke of Grafton, . 
that "we owe it to the bounties of Prov- 
idence that the deepest depravity of the 
heart is sometimes strangely united 
with great confusion of the intellect.'' 

Draft Horse vs. Trotter. 

For the past twenty-five years the 
American horse breeders have been bent 
upon the production of two extremes, the 
heavy weight draft horse and our meet 
wonderful American horse product, the 
light weight, low-striding trotter. These 
both have their useful spheres, but in 
the mad and indiscriminate rush for their 
acquisition, there has been produced in 
the one extreme too many big, lifeless, 
flat-footed, soft-jointed bullocks, with 
legs full of coarse hair, of little utility 
and very short-lived; and in the other 
extreme we have too many short-necked, 
narrow-chested, nervous little trotters, 
whose ability to trot is only demon- 
strated after the expenditure of a snui^ 
little sum of money, and which, if they 
cannot trot, and trot fast, are of very 
little use to the farmer who had raised 
them,. and must be kept at further ex- 
pense, until they can be marketed as 
roadsters at about six years of age. I 
am well aware that I am on dangerous 
ground in thus expressing myself, but I 
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am certain that the majority of con- 
Bervative breeders will endorse my state- 
men t» that the breeding of the typical 
trotting horse for profit, is a very hazard- 
ous business for the general farmer to 
embark in, except he be unusually well 
posted in pedigrees and possessed of 
considerable spare capital, a cool head 
and unerring judgment (Bear in mind 
my ezception&) 

GoaoMnr ■ones. 

Progreesive breeders have begun to 
realize these two dilemmas and they 
are casting about for the material, with 
which to establish a class that shall 
combine to a great extent, the utility of 
both kinds, without some -of their ob- 
jectionable features; that will meet the 
popular demand for coaching horses, 
and that will at the same time perform 
their full share of farm labor from the 
time they are three or four years old, un- 
til sold off the farm. 

In offering to the farmers anything 
digressing from the common draft horse, 
there is one important element which 
this horse must possess to a great degree 
in common with the draft horse, or he 
will not be acceptable, that is, early ma- 
turity. The farmer who lives in the 
great corn belt on lands worth from $40 
to 175 per acre, cannot wait five or six 
years for his horse to reach a remuner- 
ative age, and pay taxes and interest on 
the investment. His horse must begin at 
three or four years of age to perform 
the labor of the farm; he must at that 
age have attained suficient size and sub- 
stance to meet the wants of the general 
public. He should at four years old 
stand 16 to 16^ hands high and weigh 
in plain flesh 1,260 to 1,350 pounds. He 
should have a smooth, well-matured 
body; strong, clean limbs, with plenty of 
bone; and not a sign of coarse hair about 
fch« limbB or f eeti The feet must be of 



the very best, for in this class of horses 
above all others, where fine knee and 
hock action is required, there must be a 
first-class set of feet to sustain it. 

In producing this class of horses, 
where shall we find the best material? 
If it were not for the lack of the element 
of size and its early maturity, I should 
believe that we should find better re- 
sults in careful selections among the 
largest families of the American stand- 
ard trotting-br^d horse than from any 
other source. 

The Amerloan Trotfciiiir-BTed Hm««. 

We find among the American trotting- 
bred horses some with high class pedi- 
grees, that combine a strong standard 
inheritance with the further attributes 
of size, style and color with sufficient of 
the right sort of action; but u(.on in- 
quiry about the individual we find his 
qualities not common to his family, and 
that he does not impart his size and 
style to his get. 

There are a few instances where our 
best bred American trotting sires have 
been celebrated for their size and style 
of their get. Notably among these are 
Edwin Forrest 49, Mambrino Patchen 
58, Harnson Chief 3841, and Indian Chief 
832. The Kentucky Hy landers have al- 
so produced many fine carriage horses* 

Undoubtedly among the get of these 
horses and their descendants are to be 
found as fine specimens of coachers as 
are attainable, but there are so few of 
of them that if all were put together, 
they would not equip more than two or 
three breeding establishments, and they 
are not, therefore, as a class, within the 
reach of most of our farmers. It is 
worthy of notice that in looking at the 
breeding of these named horses, we find a 
very strong impregnation of thorough- 
bred blood, especially on their dam's 
Bides. This coupled with the fact that 
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the best ooaohers produced in Europe, 
are strongly of thoroughbred origin, 
may be of value to us in making our 
selections. 

The Dam. 

The mares which we have within our 
reach to breed coachers from, are lacking 
more in size and bone than in any other 
quality. Trotting-bred mares can be 
found in nearly all sections with fair 
style and action, but they are too small 
and fine in the bone. It is fair to as- 
sume that in breeeing for coachers the 
majority of breeders will use this class 
of mares because they are the most com- 
mon and easily obtained, and as a rule 
the graded draft mare will not be found 
to possess the ability to reproduce suf- 
ficient style and action. Few can afford 
to import or buy the imported mares. 
When they can be found there 
are no better mares for coach 
horse breeding, than our largest trotting 
bred mares, but they are scarce and are 
now held in such high esteem, that they 
are quite as high priced as the best im- 
ported mares. 

The Stallion. 

In selecting our sirej therefore, for 
crossing upon these medium sized mares 
we must look sharply for plenty of size 
and an abundance of broad, clean bone. 
He must at 4 years old stand 16 to 16}4 
hands high, and weigh in plain flesh 1,300 
to 1,450 pounds. His color must be clear 
and rich and without bad marks. His 
shoulders should slope gracefully backt 
and he should stand well up in the 
withers. He should carry a lengthy i 
well-arched neck surmounted by a 
oleanly-chiseled head free from meat. 
He should have a clear, full, expressive 
eye and the visage of a thoroughbred. 
His back should be of medium length, 
not too much inclined to aroh, and 



coupled strong in the loins to a long, 
smooth hip. His tail should come out 
well up and float gracefully behind 
when in motion. He should ha/e a good 
depth of girth, and a well sprung barrel 
His limbs and feet should be absolutely 
sound, not too long between the joints' 
and not too straight in the hind legs, 
that he may have his feet well under 
him, and an easy, graceful hook action. 
His action should be high, bold and 
square, and with sufficient speed to roll 
off from eight to twelve miles an hour 
with ease and grace. His disposition 
should be spirited and intelligent. 

The American Trotter. 

If, in making this selection, we can 
find a predominance of these qualities, 
in a high-bred American trotter, with 
the ability to reproduce them, I believs 
we have the best to be had. 

If, on the other hand, we are to look 
abroad, among the European breeds of 
coachers for our sire, we must keep 
clear of the thick-chopped, meaty-hock- 
ed, drafty dort, and look sharp for high 
quality with purity of action. Many of 
the imported horses offered us are very 
unevenly balanced in their action and 
are not level. They may lift themselvw 
square in front, and appear well when 
approaching, but when once their hind 
end is turned there is noticed a lifelea 
swinging of the hind parts entirely out 
of keeping with their forward action; is 
others with hock action almost to the 
extent of stringhalts we see a stiff bend- 
ing of the knee, and bad dishing in front 
In many the tails set on too low in the 
rump, a very bad fault in a carriage 
horse. 

The Frenoh Coaeher. 
Among the several breeds of import- 
ed coach horses offered us, I believe the 
French coaoher to be the beat adapted 
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to our needs. He matures very early in- 
to a large horse, and while possessing 
wonderful substance aod bone, he still 
has preserved the high finish of his thor- 
oughbred ancestors, and his action when 
in motion is the most perfect and most 
evenly balanced of any of the imported 
breeds. 

The question as to whether the French 
ooacher will reproduce himself on our 
mares, cannot yet be said to have been 
fully demonstrated; but it is rapidly 
reaching that point. Many who have 
been making this cross for the past sev- 
eral years are highly pleased, and care- 
ful observers who have been watching 
the results, are now beginning to put 
their money into it, in a manner which 
shows their convictions. 

A Bone and Mntole Ration. 

But whatever sire we use, 1 be- 
lieve there is still another important 
element, the full recognition of which is 
essential to our success; namely, the 



kind of feed with which to mature our 
colts, so as to assist in the development 
of a large active horse with clean, strong 
bone, and well muscled throughout. If 
^e may hope to avoid the meaty, life- 
less, soft-jointed, round boned sort; if 
we may expect to develop the bones 
and muscles of our horses to the greatest 
strength and soundness, we must see to 
it that our colt's food is of the bone and 
muscle-forming sort. 

The recent experiment made in hog 
feeding by our Prof. Henry, of Wiscon- 
sin, by which he shows the wonderful 
effect of nitrogenous foods upon the 
strength and quality of the bones, and 
the amount of muscular tissues, is a 
timely admonition to the western farm- 
ers, that if we wish to grow valuable 
horses, it must be done with less corn, 
and more of such foods as will give a 
uniform and even development, that at 
four years old will produce a strong 
sound, whole horse. 



CAN THE WISCONSIN FARMER PROFITA- 
BLY BREED ROADSTER HORSES? 

By JOHN L. MTTOHKLIi, President of State Agricultural Society. 



If Mr. Morrison had consulted me 
about the soundness of a certain horse, 
my opinion would have had weight, be- 
cause I deal daily with horse infirmities. 
A moot point in pedigree, also would have 
found me fairly well informed. But the 
economic question — **Can the Wisconsin 
farmer profitably breed roadsters?"— I 
am at a loss to answer with authority. 
Becreation Exeroiie and Profit. 

Horse raising and horse driving have 



been for me a matter of recreation, ex 
ercise and health and not of pecuniary 
profit. I have never overhauled my 
horse accounts for fear that the balance 
would be on the wrong side and there- 
by mar the pleasures of the pursuit. Mr. 
Morrison's query, however, has led me 
to a little horse introspection. If not 
tedious I will give some figures. Dur- 
ing the last three years I have sold for 
cash (no trades nor ballooned prices), 18 
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head of trotting bred animals, as fol- 
lows: Four aged mares at total of 
$2,700; 4c four-year-olds, at 9i,750; 1 
three-year-old at $1,750; 3 two-year-olds 
at $1,350; 4 yearlings at $740, and two 
weanlings at $1,100, making, the all told, 
$12,390, an average of $688 per head. Eight 
of these animals were purchases which, 
on trial, I thought, it advisable to dis* 
pose of. The remaining ten were of my 
own breeding. The average age of 
these last, at the time they were sold, 
was 1% years and they brought an aver- 
age of $424 per head. With the excep- 
tion of an aged mare and 3 four-year- 
olds they had never worn harness. They 
were sofd on their pedigree and individ- 
ual promise solely. 

On their face such prices look profit- 
able. On the expense side, I find that I 
paid $850 in stud fees for these ten ani- 
mals. I carry thirty head of horses, 
more or less. They cost me in board 
and wages for the men, in oats, hay and 
straw, shoeing, harness, in round num- 
bers $3,000, or $100 per head per year. 
Then there is interest on a hundred 
acres of land used for pasturage; inter- 
est on money invested in stock and 
buildings. After figuring this all up I 
find that my colts at 114 years stand me 
in $300 apiece, leaving $124 to the good. 
Something should be donated for death, 
disabling accidents and veterination in 
brood mares. Allowing for this, I still 
find myself ahead in the breeding ven- 
ture, with all the fun, fresh air and the 
pleasures of hope thrown in. 
Boadsten at a Profit. 

With me, extravagant sums have been 
paid for brood stock, little attention has 
been paid to economy in management 
and no especial effort has been made to 
advance sales, or obtain high prices. 
Having this in view, I am convinced 
that the farmer of Wisconsin can raise 



roadsters at a profit But to do so, he 
mast give the business close personal 
attention—neglect and preventable ac- 
cidents soon ruin the business. Above 
all must he have a liking for the pur- 
suit, a natural gift in that direction. 

Wisconsin winters are longer than in 
more southernly states, where horses 
can be pastured to advantage. But to 
counter balance this we have cheaper 
feed and a more healthful air. The 
neighboring state of Michigan is situat- 
ed very much as we are in the matter 
of climate and market. Should Mr. 
Morrison ask a Michigan farmer the 
question which he has put to me« he 
would be answered in the affirmative, 
without hesitation. The production of 
trotting horses is a great industry in 
Michigan — one that pays handsomely. 

It is true, buyers do nob flock to Wis- 
consin as they do to Kentucky, with 
over-fat purses in search of would-be 
world-beaters. Still, we have a steady 
remunerative market for sound, endur- 
ing, speedy roadsters. The supply is far 
from being up to the demand. 

Blchard Richards. 

That a Wisconsin farmer can raise 
roadsters profitably has been demon- 
strated by the late Richard Richards, of 
Racine. He settled in that county, at 
an early day. He had little, or no cap- 
ital. His horse beginning was smalL 
His foundation of 6tock cost him hun- 
dreds where others expended thousands. 
But he was a genius in his way. Through 
the breeding of trotters he accumulated 
a snug fortune and achieved a national 
reputation. His methods are in- 
structive. To mate with the 
common run of mares, he started with a 
horse called Bellfounder— a horse of 
size, finish and action, to Messenger and 
Ziomed. To breed to Bellfounder's 
daughters he went to Kentucky and 
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bought Swigert, by Alexander's Norman, 
dam by Mambrino Chief. Swigert prov- 
ed to be a remarkably successful sire. 
He has been of great value to this state 
and the whole northwest To put the 
fiDishing touch, Mr. Richards purchased 
an inbred Hambletonian, 41den Gold- 
smith. In blood lines, Mr. Richards 
did not follow the fashion— he kept a lit- 
tle ahead of it. He was prophetic. But 
he was never blinded by a pedigree. He 
insisted upon having a horse as well. 
Him he selected with unerring eyes. 
The Pane- Winner— A Will o* the Wisp. 

While I am confident that on the 
cheap and fertile lands of Wisconsin and 
in its salubrious climate, roadsters can 
be raised profitably, I do not advise 
the farmer to try his hand at producing 
the track trotter. He will waste his 
midnight oil in dog-earring the 2:30 list. 
The purse-winner is a will o' the wisp 
which he will capture only in his dreams* 
There is not one in a hundred of the 
standard-bred trotters that shows 
enough natural speed to warrant the 
costly experiment of track development, 
of those that do, not one in a hundred 
ever earns his oats in actual races. The 
prices paid for the Axtells and the Sun- 
ols are dazzling, the thousand of fail- 
urea are lost in obscurity. 

The Wisconsin farmer need not face 
the financial result of the breeding of 
fine horses, providing he applies himself 
faithfully to the business. The horse 
breeder's calling is a high one. Let him 
bring to it not only his intelligence, but 
his oonscienoe. l^e handiwork of the 



manufacturer perishea and leaves no 
trace behind. But the horse breeder 
builds for all time. Let him therefore, 
devote himself to the creation of a type 
of horses possessing beauty, action, 
soundness and good sense, so that to the 
remotest generation, they may carry 
their owners with pleasure and safety 
to the end of the road. 

SuPT. Morrison — The title of the 
next paper is, "Wasteful Management of 
Farms and Lazy Acres, the Cause of 
Hard Times in Farming." 

This paper was prepared by Hon. 
Hiram Smith, who had hoped until re- 
cently to be present, but on account of 
illness is prevented. 

More to Regent Smith than any other 
man are the farmers of Wisconsin in- 
debted, not only for the Experiment 
Station and its efficient work, but also 
the Farmers' Institute. Months before 
an institute had been held, they were 
patiently outlined by him and with con- 
fidence in the intelligence and enter- 
prise of our farmers, he felt that they 
would be successful, and from the rich- 
ness and iullness of his experience he 
has always been willing to give the best 
he had to advance the agricultural in- 
terests of the state. Mr. H. C. Thom 
will read the paper. 

H. C. Thom— It will probably never 
be my lot to again stand as the repre- 
sentative of a man who has a reputation 
such as Hiram Smith has earned in 
Wisconsin, and it does me much honor 
to even read a paper that he has pre- 
pared. 
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WASTEFUL MANAGEMENT OF FARMS 

AND LAZY ACRES, THE CAUSE OF 

HARD TIMES IN FARMING. 

By HON. HIRAM SMITH, Sheboygan PaUs, ^^is. 

penses of the family, a man in this con- 
dition is not apt to have much nonsense 
in his questions, or answers. The man 
says to himself, I have eighty acres of 
land and I have never been able to keep 
more than fifteen cows, and these 
cows average about $30 per head, total 
receipts $450, and I have to pay one 
hired man eight months, his wages and 
board cost not loss than $150, leaving but 
$300 to pay taxes, farm machinery, re- 
pairs and board and clothe the family. I 
tell you, that my wife and I work more 
hours and for less wages than any min- 
ers or operatives that ever struck for 
higher wagea Again this man says to 
himself, I have this farm, and have al- 
ways worked at farming and don't know 
any other business, what shall I do? The 
capital I have invested in the farm don't 
bring me in anything. I don't even get 
good wages for my work, and nothing 
for the hard work of my wife, not even 
good clothes, no recreation and but little 
reading matter for the family, I know it 
is hard and the question for me is: Is 
this condition of things a positive neces- 
sity? I know that some farmers keep 
more cows than I do, they keep double 
the number on the same number of 
acres, and I have heard that some dairy- 
men keep forty cows on eighty acres, but 
I don't believe that, but if I could only 
keep twenty-five cows, it would bring 
in $100 more than I now get and that 
would want only one more milker, and 
my wife really needs a good hired girl, 



Ijeakft and Wastes. 

Mismanagement in dairy farming and 
unproductive acres, is the procuring cause 
of most of the wide-spread depression 
now «o loudly complained of, by the 
great majority of dairymen in this and 
other localities. The annual waste of 
fodder on the large majority of farms is 
often equal to the amount utilized. Mr. 
Horace E. Stockbridge, director of 
the Experiment Station of the state of 
Indiana, says in Bulletin No. 29, that 
"careful inquiry and observation ex- 
tending over the entire state, forces the 
inevitable conclusion that as much nu- 
triment in the form of fodder is wasted 
every year as actually finds its way into 
the digestive systems of the farm ani- 
mals of the state." Let us pause and 
consider for a moment the deep signifi- 
cance of this statement if it is true. It 
is very easy for the careless and un- 
thinking farmer to dispose of the un- 
welcome charge, by saying I don't be- 
lieve it is true, but the careful and ob- 
serving dairyman has no question of its 
entire truth, many intelligent dairymen 
know from their own bitter experience 
that the statement is a very mild one. 

Criticise Thyself. 

Many farmers are very ready to ask 
questions of others and this is all right, 
but real progress begins when we ask 
questions of ourselves, when a man be- 
gins to talk to himself in earnest, made 
more earnest, when total receipts from 
the farm, are lees than the legitimate ex- 
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and that would make all the milkers we 
would want. 

SnoeeM and Conrmge, 

The man begins to take courage, and 
says to himself $300.00 a year more and 
only the expense of a hired girl, and we 
ought to have the girl any way, if we 
oould afford it, now the main question 
is how can I manage to raise fodder for 
ten cows more? It is the fodder I 
want, because the skim milk or whey 
from twenty-five cows will make pork 
enough to buy the bran or oil meal I 
ought to. have. Now I have read or 
heard somewhere, that this large fodder 
com will produce fifteen, twenty, 
thirty and sometimes forty tons to 
the acre. Now I don't believe a 
word about thirty and forty tons 
to the acre, but perhaps I can 
raise twelve tons. It is said by many 
dairymen that a cow will eat about 
fifty pounds of green com or ensilage per 
day, so I see by tbis that an acre of com 
fodder if it only produces nine tons will 
winter two cows, and if it will produce 
thirteen and one-half tons per acre it 
will winter three cows. Now I have 
made up my mind in talking to myself- 
that I will send off and get a sack of 
Bweet corn, two and a half bushels, and 
that will plant ten acres. I will try it 
any way. The relation of this imagin- 
ary case may seem to some a trivial af- 
fair, but it is the true history of hun- 
dreds of progressive dairymen through- 
out the country, it is the most important 
step the man has ever taken in his farm 
life, and becomes a memory in after 
years, as the turning point from penury 
to prosperity. 

On tbe ITp-Gnid*. 

Now mark his subsequent history if 
he is a resolute man. He planted the 
ten acres of fodder corn, and in anticipa- 
10— Inst. 



tion of the possible sucess of his new de- 
parture, he raises ten heifer calves, tbe 
corn proves a large crop; and by the first 
of January he finds he can sell $200.00 
worth of hay and still have plenty of 
fodder; with the $200.00 from the sale of 
hay, he buys five cows, so that he is 
milking twenty cows the first year after 
conversion to improved methods of farm- 
ing. Tbe second year his ten heifers 
are in milk and he is milking thirty 
head, and he plants twenty acres of 
corn, and plows up ten acres of his old 
pasture, and sows to winter rye, clover 
and millet for soiling, when pasture is 
short, thereby keeping up the flow of 
milk so that his thirty cows average a 
production of forty -five dollars each, 
raising the total receipts of the farm to 
$1,350. 

A Brighter Piotore. 

This is a true history of hundreds of 
dairymen in the state, who have had the 
sense to change the old methods of past- 
ure grass for summer, and mainly hay 
for winter. What is the conclusion of 
the whole matter? It is this, in place 
of nothing as net receipts under the old 
method, he now has ^50.00 at least, his 
land is growing more and more product- 
ive, his cows are grading up to larger 
production, be has raised hia wife from 
a mere drudge, to her rightful pre- 
rogative, a well dressed, good lookiDg, 
agreeable companion, he has kept one 
more boy and girl on the farm, he 
is more self reliant, more independent, 
a bigger and better man. Is there a 
man present that ever knew a man that 
raised good fodder crops, carefully pre- 
served them and fed them to his own 
stock without waste, that was a poor 
man? One thing the timid or inexper- 
ienced dairyman should not forget. 
That if the skiba milk or whey from fif- 
teen cows, will raise calves or pork 
enough to buy the bran and oil meal for 
fifteen cows, then any increased num- 
ber of cows, thirty, fifty or one hundred 
will do the same thing, cultivating and 
enriching lazy acres, and the cultivation 
preservation and final utilization of the 
fodder crops, is the keynote to success- 
ful farming. 
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SuPT. MoBRisoN — ^This is probably the 
last opportunity I shall have this winter 
of saying a word in justification of the 
Farmers' Institutes. I find that there 
are many farmers scattered through 
«very county who seem to be prejudiced 
against the Institutes. Why, bless 
your hearts; it is the development of 
your special vocation. Every farmer 
in the state should be proud of this 
awakening, and if it does not come up 
to their ideas of Institute ^ork, if it 
does not deal with the practical ques- 
tions that confront them every day upon 
the farm, they are the very ones that 
ought to take hold and tnake it what it 
should be. Ilseems to me a man has not 
got to have much forecast to look into 
the future and see that unless a work of 
this kind is fostered and encouraged, the 
farmer is going to be nothing but a 
laborer and in time nothing but a serf 
and peasant. If the farmers of Wiscon- 
sin do not themselves wish to eldvate 
their business and vocation, the busi- 
ness men and professional men certainly 
will not help them to do so. I have 
been upon a farm nearly all the days of 
my life, and all the hope and pride I 
have is in the farm, and I would like to 
see the farmers of the sti^te of Wiscon- 
sin think so much of their business and 
become so well posted in it that they 
would be proud of it, proud to say that 
they are farmers, and throw into it all 
the efforts, all the study, all the atten- 
tion possible, and then it is going to rise 
right along with them. 



politics in a farmers' institute, any mosa 
than in a Sabbath school. They are in- 
tended to train the farmers of the state 
in such a way that they will be able to 
stand upon their feet and express their 
Views in reference to farming matters, 
and just the moment they become men 
endowed with thought they beoome 
Grod'like, and then they will avail them- 
selves of the privileges and rights that 
belong to them. Conseque^ntly I don't 
want the farmers of the state to throw 
stones at the work, but take hold of it 
and make it what it should be, and when 
we come to have a thousand institutes 
scattered over Wisconsin, and perhaps 
a dozen or more in this county, and the 
farmers come together and pool their 
experience, then farming will become a 
profession and we will be proud that we 
are farmers. 

The first topic that we will intro- 
duce IS not on the programme, but will 
be presented by Mr. J. M. Smith, 
President of the State Horticultural 
Society. He is going to tell you how he 
produced 1,736 bushels of potatoes on 
four acres of ground. 

J. M. SMrrH— Before I read my paper 
I wish to say a word in endorsement of 
what our friend Morrison has said. We 
all of us know what he is and know the 
work that he has been doing, and some- 
times when I rei-J in some of my afrrioul- 
tural papers how the farmers are op- 
pressed it makes me tired; it makes me 
sick and out of patience. Whose fault 
but our own is it that we are dumb. We 



I want you to remember there is noion't understand our business. We 
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•don't do what we might do; we don't do 
what we ought to do; we don't do what 
we can do; and these institutes are for 
the pari>ose of making ua helpful to one 
another, and the man who writes or talks 
against them, it seems to me, is hurting 
himself a great deal more than he is hurt- 
ing anybody else. If we only work togeth- 
er we can make our lands worth a great 
deal more by learning the value of our 
luid. There is no man knows the value 



of his own land. I don't believe there 
is an owner of a ten-aore piece of land 
in Wisconsin that knows the actual value 
or worth or possibilities of his land, the 
worth that can be brought out of those 
acres for himself, and for his fam- 
ily and for his friends. And that ia 
what the institutes are for, to teach ns 
to work them better and to make more 
out of them for ourselves. 



POTATO EXPEBIENCE. 

By J. M. SMITH, Pros. ofWls. State Horttcultural Society. 



How H« Prodaoed 1,730 BusheU From 
Four Acres at a Profit of $355.77. 

For a good many years past my crops 
of potatoes have, as a rule, been very 
good. For a number of years I have 
been very anxious to test the different 
kinds of potato fertilizers that have been 
advertised at the east, and see how they 
compared with those I have used for 
these many years on my own place. Last 
spring, when the American Agricultur- 
ist offered its own and the manufactur- 
ers* premiums for the best acre of po- 
tatoes, I concluded to make the long de- 
sired trial and watch the results. Select- 
ing four acres of land suitable for the pur- 
pose, for convenience's sake, I designat- 
ed them plats No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 and No. L 
Tney lay side by side. Soil is as nearly 
uniform a nature as can be found, and is 
a dark, sandy loim, with yellow, sandy 
subsoil. It was originally a fairly good 
soil and has been manured heavily every 
year for a number of years past. It has 
also bad numerous crops taken from it. 
Each plat was measured off and staked 



and marked by our county surveyor. 
The four plats were all treated exactly 
alike, with the exception of the fertilise 
ers. 

Systematic Work. 

A strict and careful account was kept 
on the different dates at which tha 
work was done, and of the exx)enses of 
the work. They are as follows: April 
23 — the land was in first-rate condition 
to work, and we commenced plowing it 
about eight inches deep, and finished 
April 26. The land was all thoroughly 
surface-drained and most of it thorough- 
ly under-drained. Commenced harrow- 
ing April 26 and finished April 29. After 
the land was plowed, and before any 
harrowing was done it was manured as 
follows: Plat No. 1 had twenty loads of 
composted manure spread upon it. The 
loads contained about balf a cord each. 
Plat No. 2 had eighty bushels, heaping 
measure, of unleached wood ashes. Na 
3 had 1,500 pounds of the Bowker per- 
fect potato fertilizer spread upon it. 
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Plat No. 4: had 1,500 pounds of the Mapes 
potato fertilizer. All was thoroughly 
harrowed in. 

The Kind to Flant. 

Now came the very important ques- 
tion of what variety should be planted. 
In competing for a premium, will it be 
best to select some of those tremendous 
growers and yielders, but which are not 
in reality merchantable, some of them 
in fact of no value except for feed to 
stock, and not much there, or in prefer- 
ence some good and salable variety, and 
try to obtain a large yield of fine and 
merchantale potatoes? I chose the lat- 
ter course, and planted the entire four 
acres with the Early Ohio. The land 
was marked off in rows thirty inches 
apart, and the potatoes were planted in 
drills, one pi^se in a place, about twelve 
inches apart. The seed had been cut to 
from one to two eyes, except at the seed 
ends, where there were sometines three 
or four eyes upon a piece. The seed was 
of my own growing. I have for some 
ten to twelve years been selecting the 
finest specimens of this variety for plant- 
ing, with excellent results, and did not 
vary my practice in this case. 

Amount of Seed. 

Commenced planting May 1 and &a- 
ished May 4. The potatoes were weigh- 
ed after being cut, and the average was 
10 bushels 1 pound per acre. About the 
same amount of seed was used upon 
each acre, and was planted about three 
inches deep. May 27 the potatoes be- 
gan to show sprouts through the ground, 
and they were well harrowed. Juno 15 
the potatoes were cultivated and hoed. 
June 25 they were cultivated and hoed* 
In both cases the hoeing consisted in 
merely destroying the weeds in the 
rows, that could not be killed with the 
cultivator. The above is all the culti- 



vation they received. It was intended 
to go through them once more, but 
very soon after the second cultivation a 
shower came, accompanied by a severe 
wind, which spread the tops over the 
ground so completely that I feared do- 
ing more harm than good by any further 
cultivation, and they received no more. 

Iiovel GnltiTaUon. 

The last time they were cultivated tl&e 
shovel was put on the cultivator, and a 
very slight furrow, possibly two inches 
deep, was made between the rows. £iX- 
cept that, there was no hilling done, and 
in this case no earth was thrown against 
the plants, and only a very little thrown 
towards them. June 25 poisoned the 
Colorado beetles with Paris green and 
water, using but a teaspoonful of the 
poison to one ten-quart pail full of 
water. July 5 to 12 poisoned them 
again. July 25 found a few more beetles 
and poisoned them. The above con- 
cludes the labor of growing the crop. 
We commenced digging the potatoes 
Sept. 9 and finished Sept. 16. 
Cost of Crop. 

Plowing the foar acres f7 80 

Harrowing 4 0© 

Forty baahels Early Ohio potatoes 90 00 

Catting the same 6 50 

Planting 10 OJ 

Paid surveyor 1 00 

Cultivating and hoeing 18 25 

Opening drains after rain 2 00 

Paris green 5 00 

Putting on the same 9 87 

Digging, picking up, heaping and covering 

upthe potatoes 00 OO 

Total $133 9e 

This includes the cost of the crop with 
the exception of the manures, and 
amounts to $34 . 73 per acre. Now let us 
add the cost of the fertilizers: 

Cost of Fertlllxarf . 

Plat No. 1, 20 loads of oompost manuM si 
tl.26per load $2500 
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Coetof calUvatlon 84 T& 

Total costof theacie $59 78 

Plat No. 2, 80 bushels of nnbleached ashes. $7 00 

Costof cultivation.. 84 78 

Total $U78 

Plat No. 3, fertilized with 1,500 pounds of 

Bowker potato fertilizer $30 00 

Cost of cultivation 84 TB 

Total $G4 73 

Plat No. 4, received 1,500 pounds of the 

Hapes^B potato fertilizer $80 00 

Cost of cultivation 84 78 

Total $61 78 

Cost of the crop as they lay in covered 

heaps $280 92 

You will probably think this a pretty 
heavy expense to incur in growing pota- 
toes, viz., an average of $57.73 per acre, 
but we will now see about the reoeipts: 

R«celpt« of Crop. 

Flat Bo. 1 yielded 884 bushels of mer- 
chantable potatoes, worth 86 cents per 
bushel, and 21 bushels small ones, worth 
10 cents per bushel $186 59 

Totalcost 69 78 

Leaving a balance of $76 86 

Plat No. 2 yielded 484 bushels merchantr 
able and 31 bushels small potatoes, total, 

465 bushels (same price) $154 00 

Bednctcost 41 78 

Balance $112 27 

Flat No. 8 yielded 482 boshels merchant- 
able and 22 bushels small ones, total 454 

bushels (same price) $163 40 

Bednctcost 64 78 

Balance $88 67 

Flat No. 4 yielded 402 bushels merchant- 
able potatoes and 20 small ones, total 422 

bushels (same price) $142 70 

Dednctcost 64 78 

Balance $ 77 97 

Balance on platNo.8 88 67 

Balance on plat No. 2 112 27 

Balance on plat No. 1 78 86 

Balance ovar all expenses $856 77 

Total yiald, 1,786 bushels. 



I have for the eake of brevity thrown 
out the fractions of bushels, but the ag- 
gregate varies only ten pounds from the 
exact weight, as weighed out and sworn 
to by upright and disinterested men, 
who had charge of digging, picking up 
and weighing the entire crop. Th« 
price given is a little I'ess than that ac- 
tually received, and all are sold except 
200 bushels that I had Baved for seed. 
They were large and smooth, even in 
size, and in every way desirable for the 
market, and there was no trouble in 
getting a few cents per bushel more 
for them than the regular market price. 

The Best WiU Pay. 

Now what are the lessons to be learn- 
ed from the above statement? The 
average yield of i)otatoe8 in the 
Northwestern states does not exceed 100 
bushels per acre, and in the Southern 
states is much less than that; but it will 
be readily sjen that if I had received 
only 100 bushels per acre I should have 
run heavily in debt. Two hundred 
bushels per acre would have paid ex- 
penses, Intei^st on land and taxes; 
though it would have left very little, if 
anything, for profit. But with over 400 
bushels of beautiful merchantable po- 
tatoes per acre that would, and did bring 
more than the market price, the balanoe 
upon the right side is certainly a nice 
one. The season was hardly an ordinary 
one. It was very wet for a time, the latter 
part of May and early in June, and after 
that it was very dry. Some of the pota- 
toes were seriously injured by the dry 
weather. Those that were fertilized 
with ashes stood the dry weather best, 
and as it has been seen, yielded a little 
the most of any, and gave by far the 
largest profit of any of the fertilizer! 
used. 

SaTO the Fertillsera. 

At least, one of the lessons should be to 
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save every bushel of ashes that can be 
made, and then buy all that are to be 
had at a reasonable price. Some of your 
readers may say: **Our land is not rich 
•nough for such crops, and we can- 
not make it so without bankrupting 
ourselves." Now, fellow cultivators, 
please listen ' for a moment. Five 
years ago last spring I purchased a 
large part of the land upon which this 
crop of potatoes was grown. It was new 
land, and covered with stumps and 
brush. 

Thorough Preparation* 

We dug out both stumps and brush so 
completely that one good team of horses 
plowed the entire piece without once 
■triking a root or stump that held them 
up. We planted the piece with pota- 
toes. The season was a fair one, but we 
harvested less than 100 bushels of mer- 
chantable potatoes per acre. Five years 
later we harvested over 400 bushels per 
•ere of much better ones. There are 
millions of acres of land in these North- 
western states that are capable of grow- 
ing just as large crops as here reported. 
They will not do it next season, because 
the soil is not at present sufficiently ferti- 
lized, neither is it in first-rate condition, 
but, my friends, you can begin to put it 
in better condition next season, and keep 
on improving it year after year until it 
will yield as large crops as have been re- 
ported either here or elsewhere. In 
■hort, to me it is only a repetition of the 
old, old story. 

Poor Crops Will Not Pay, 

Moderate and indifferent crops do not 
pay and cannot be made to pay. They 
have not paid for a number of years 
past and I can see no prospect of their 
paying any better in years to come. 
Very large crops have paid in the past. 
They will pay yet They promise to pay 



in the future. Tnen let us all, instead 
of constpntly trying to increase our 
number of acres increase the yields 
per acre, and, by so doing, I firmly 
believe we shall make more money, 
have more comfortable homes and be of 
more service both to our neighbors and 
to our country. 



DISCUSSION. 

S0PT. MoBBisoN— How was it poflsiblc 
for you to receive that price for potatoes, 
when potato growers at Waupaca were 
receiving only 20 cents for potatoes? 

Mr. Smith— I thought it possible that 
I might sell them for seed potatoes, and 
having a large acquaintance as I did all 
over the country, I wrote to a number 
of seed men throughout the United 
States, and among others to Peter Hen« 
derson; a gentleman who saw my letter 
to Peter Henderson and saw the offer I 
made to him, wrote to me as soon as he 
saw the letter and said to me, I will take 
a car load at the prioe you offered to Mr. 
Henderson, and I sent him a carload, 
and a carload to a commission firm in 
New York city; I told them the potatoes 
were perfect, that they couldn't find any 
potatoes but what were just what I rep- 
resented them to be, perfectly sound 
pure and good in every way, and they 
brought me considerably over 35 cents; 
they brought me seven cents above the 
market price simply because they were 
extra nice. 

SuPT. MoBBisoN— The point I wish to 
make for the report is that it is one thin^ 
to raise a big crop and another thing to 
market it. 

J. C. Martin— Do you regard that as a 
reliable market that you put those po- 
tatoes on, or is it a sort of special mar* 
ket? Is it on account of your reputa- 
tion as a horticulturist or on account of 
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merit in your goods that you can secure 
these good prices? 

Mb. Smith — My reputation would 
amount to very little if I sent a poor ar- 
ticle on the market. I study up the 
markets of the country and if there is a 
deficiency in any part of the country I 
find it out; I find out the rates of freight; 
I find out some good reliable dealers 
there in that line; if I don't know them 
I find out who they are; and whether 
they are in Kansas or in New York or 
New Orleans or somewhere else, and I 
don't know why farmers generally can't 
do the same thing. 

J. C. Mabtin — You dodge the middle 
man? 

Mr. Smith.— Yes, I get just as near to 
the consumer as I can. 

Weldon Van Eibk — How do you get 
the reliable dealer? 

Mb. Smith— One way is to go to 
BradstreeVs, and if I don't know any 
other way I go to the reports and find 
out some man dealing in such or such a 
business, and write to them, but general- 
ly I know somebody, somewhere in that 
neighborhood that I can write to and 
say, '*Hunt up some good reliable man 
and let me know about them," but if I 
don't know of any one there, I go to 
Bradstreet's. 

C. B. Beach — Do you use leached 
ashes or unleached. 

Mb. Smith — Unleached. 

Question— The gentleman stated in 
his paper that a rain storm came prior 
to the time that he intended to culti- 
vate the potatoes last, so that he could 
not cultivate them, on account of 
spreading the tops. I would like to ask 
if you think the cultivation, if you had 
got it performed before the storm, would 
have done those potatoes any harm, or 
would have done them good in the ag- 
gregate of the crop? 



Mb. Smith— I oan*t answer that; I 
intended to have gone over them for 
the sake of stirring up the ground a 
little more and keeping it a little looser; 
I don't know whether it would have 
added to the oipp or not. 

Question — I would like to ask the 
variety of the crop? 

Mb. Smith— Early Ohio. 

Thos. Convey — What importance do 
you attach to the use of good seed? 

Mb. Smith— a great deal of import- 
ance. 

James Jackson— Do you bank your 
potatoes? 

Mb. Sboth— No, sir; they were not 
hilled. 

James Jaokson—Do you believe in 
open cultivation, or would you have hill- 
ed those potatoes, provided the weather 
had been proper? 

Mb. Smith— I would not have hilled 
them. 

James Jackson — I have found that the 
pototoes I hilled were far superior to the 
ones I didn't hill. Of course I used none 
of the fertilizers; only the barn-yard 
manure. 

Mb. Smith — How deep do you plant 
them? 

James Jackson — I believe about three 
inches under the surface. 

Mb. Smith — How deep was the land 
plowed? 

James Jackson— Probably eight inches 
deep. 

Mb. Smith — What kind of soil is it? 

James Jackson — Clay sub-soil. 

Me. Smith— I find that the largest 
crop that I have ever known of was 
grown by flat cultivation. This was not 
quite flat; we put on the shovel the last 
time through them and made the furrow 
two or three inches deep, and threw the 
earth toward the potatoes, but no earth 
went to the tops, so it left the ground a 
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little sloping toward the potatoes and a 
heavo rain would have run in toward 
them, 

A. O. HiNMAN — How far apart were 
the rows? 

Mr. Smith — They wye thirty inches 
apart and the pieces about twelve inches 
apart in the row. 

C. I. Brigh^vm — Might not hilling be 
of advantage in a wet season? 

Mr. Smith — I think it would in a dry 
season, particularly if not thoroughly 
drained; my land was thorougly drained. 

James Jackson — Isn't hilling of ad- 
vantage in a dry season; doesn't it help 
to hold the moisture in? 

Mr, Smith— No, I don't think so. 

James Jackson — Doesn't the constant 
cultivating of the soil in a dry season 
tend to hold the moisture more than let- 
ting the soil lie still? 

Mr. Smith— Yes, it does a great deal 
more; you can almost get clear of any 
ordinary drouth by constant cultiva- 
tion. 

James Jackson— In those potatoes of 
ours, those that we didn't hoe, there 
were some weedf that came among 
them, more than in the potatoes hoed 
by hand; now was that the cultivation 
that made the extra crop, the extra 
hoeing, or was it the weeds that made 
the poor potatoes? 

Mr. Smith— Very likely both; I don't 
believe in weeds? 

H. P. RuNDiiE— Are you troubled with 
potato bugs, and if so what is your rem- 
edy? 

Mr. Smith— Yes, we are troubled with 
potato bugs; we go over them with 
Paris green and water; put in about 
half a tablespoonful of Paris green to a 
pailful of water and put it in a sprink- 
ling pot and just sprimkle them over; 
we can destroy them very readily in 
that way. 



H. Bobbins — Would yoa Q0b land 
plaster if you oouldn^t get the ashes? 

Mr. Smith — I have not used plaster 
on my land for many years. 

A. O. Fox~I would like to ask if you 
have ever found that Paris green some- 
times injures the plants? 

Mr. Smith — It will injure and destroy 
any plant if you make the water too 
strong of it; I made my first use of it a 
good many years ago, and I killed every- 
thing I put it on to; potatoes will bear 
it stronger than most any other plant 
that I have ever used it upon. 

J. M. True— I am anxious to know, 
Mr. Smith, whether you think that 
wood ashes would be found equally bene- 
ficial upon all kinds of soil? For in- 
stance upon the black loam €oil like the 
one described by Mr. Jackson? 

Mb.' Smith— I don't know about that; 
with me it is a remarkable fertilizer; we 
consider it better with potatoes than any 
compost heap manure, which we consid- 
er the best manure. Besides, nothing 
that I have ever used or seen used ia 
equal to ashes as a protection in time of 
drouth. 

J. M. True— And isn't it a fact that 
moisture is especially necessary? 
Mr. Smith— Yes, sir. 
C. P. Goodrich— I wish to get some 
information about the time to dig po- 
tatoes. Now, these early iwtatoes plant- 
ed early will ripen early, the last of Au- 
gust or first of September, now if you 
want to keep those potatoes over, what 
time would you dig them, as soon as 
they rijien or leave them in the ground? 
Mr. Smith — 1 would dig them as soon 
as they were thoroughly ripe. 

C. P. Goodrich— How would you lake 
care of them in the warm weather? 

Mb. Smith — Put them in heaps of any- 
where from 25 to 30 or 40 bushels on top 
of the ground, and cover them over 
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with a little straw, and then a couple 
of inches of earth, just enough to keep 
the rain out, and leave an opening in 
the top to let the moist air out, or for 
ventilation, leave them there until the 
ground begins to freeze in the late fall, 
aod then put them in the cellar, and in 
that manner I have never failed keep 
them nicely. 

R D. Seeley — Do you reject the 
Gitall potatoes in preparing for market? 

Mr. Smith— Yes, sir; throw out the 
small potatoes. 

R D. S^LEY — Do you approve of 
planting small potatoes. 

Mr. Smith— No, sir. 

R.D. Seeley— What disposition do 
you make of your small i)otatoes? 

Mr. Smith — Boil them up and feed 
to the hogs mixed with other things. 

R. D. Seeley— Are you satisfied that 
the small potatoes don't produce as 
large x>otatoes when used as seed? 

Mr. Smith — I think you wouldn't no- 
tice the effect in a year but the inevit- 
able effect would be to ultimately ruin 
the crop. 

James Jaokson — In answer to Mr. 
True's question as to the ashes as a fer- 
tilizer on our soil I would state that I 
have been hauling ashes for a num- 
ber of years on to this piece of land 
where we had these potatoea We had 
about a fourth of an acre of potatoes 
and we raised probably about 80 or 90 
bushels, which I considered quite a crop, 
from a fourth of an acre, and I attributed 
the success to the use of the ashes as a 
fertilizer largely, of course I used some 
stable manure besides. In regard to 
potato bugs I would state that we have 
a zinc white establishment at Mineral 
Point dose to our place, and I got some 
of the zinc white to kill the potato 
beetle, and it killed them effectually, 



and I believe it was a very good fertiliz- 
er for the potato also. 

J. S. JoNBs — What do you mean, Mr. 
Smith, by the ground being under- 
drained? 

Mr. Smith — It was under-drained 
with tile. 

J. D. Jones— I would like to know 
how you would apply commercial fertil- 
izers to potatoes? • 

Mr. Smith— By putting them on the 
top of the ground after plowing and 
harrow them in; all fertilizers are put 
on in the same manner and harrowed in 
after plowing. 

Geo. McKerrow — I would like to ask 
Mr. Smith if he thinks it advisable to 
plant whole seed, and do you get better 
results from it? 

Mr. Smith— The experiments at our 
state station and in New York have 
shown a slight increase after planting 
whole seed, but it is doubtful whether 
it is enough to justify us in planting 
whole seed in potatoes like the Early 
Ohio, or any of those where you can get 
large pieces having a single eye. 

I have practiced for a number of years 
cutting potatoes in a certain way; if 
you take a potato and cut it into slices 
and hold it up to the light, if it is a 
good healthy potato you will see some- 
thing apparently like roots running from 
the eye down toward the stem end. Now 
our scientific men tell us that they are 
the feeders of the sprout when it first 
starts. I have taken that for granted 
and have cut them toward the stem 
end. If the eyes are close together we 
out two eyes on a piece, and toward the 
stem end there are often three or four 
eyes on a piece. That is the way we 
cut our potatoes and we havp been uni- 
formly successful. I don't think we 
have had a orop of potatoes in our home 
garden for a good many years, but what 
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would have run, if allowed to ripen, 
and where they have' been allowed to 
ripen we feel sure of three hundred 
bushels to the acre, and we should 
hardly be satisfied if they didn't go as 
high as that. 

J. M. True— Is it advisable to put po- 
tatoes in a cellar where there is no light, 
during the latter part of August or the 
fljst of September. 

Mr. Smith — I should prefer to pit 
them outside, from the fact that they 
are more exposed to the air in the cel- 
lar, and the quality of the potatoes 
might be affected in the cellar. 

Mr. France— Is there any danger of 
getting too much ashes on the land? 

Mr. Smith — It is possible to get too 
much ashes on, but I think there is not 
much danger of it. That reminds me 
of one of my neighbors who was in my 
garden when I was putting on ashes. 
He said, Smith, do you like ashes for a 
manure? I said, of course I do or I 
wouldn't spend so much time and money 
for them. He said, I put them on my 
garden two Inches Xhick on top and 
nothing has ever grown there since. I 
told him there wouldn't probably any- 
thing grow there for some years to 
come. 

SuPT. Morrison— When you store 
your potatoes eventually in the cellar 
do you have them covered over or do 
you exclude the light? 

Mr. Smith — My cellar is a very dark 
one; if it was a light one I should have 
the potatoes covered over. 

G. C. Hendy— I would like to put an 
acre of potatoes in this spring in sod, 
yet unbroken; how shall I proceed with 
it with the hope of getting a good orop? 
It is timothy mostly, and possibly some 
blue grass. 

Mr. Smith— 1 never succeeded in get- 
ting a first class orop of potatoes from 



timothy sod; it doesn't decay qiii'kly 
enough; I have tried it two or three 
times but have never made it what I 
would call success. 

G. C. Hendy— Can you hope for suo- 
cess in raising a crop of potatoes after 
corn? 

Mr. Smith— Yes, sir; I do it frequent- 
ly. 

C. P. Goodrich— What do you think 
of the practice that some follow of leay- 
ing the potatoes in the ground and not 
digging them until they are afraid it 
will freeze up? 

Mr. Smith— I think it is a poor pra»- 
tice» 

R. D. Seeley — In your flat culture do 
you tind any trouble with the sun burn- 
ing the potatoes, which we sometimes 
have with us? 

Mr. Smith— Our ground is as mellow 
as a bed of ashes for nine or ten inches 
deep, and very fe^ potatoes stick oat , 
and get sun-burnt, occasionally one; on 
a heavy clay soil I don't know but I 
would hill them some. 

W. H. Cole— After you have got a 
piece of ground in good condition for 
potatoes, what success do you have in 
raising them year after year on the same 
ground? 

□Mr. Smith— I don't raise them year 
after year upon the same ground; I 
change the. ground but nut the seed. 

R. D. SREiiEY— I would like to ask the 
gentleman how he prepares the ground, 
and how he covers them, what imple- 
ment he uses? 

Mr. Smith — The ground is harrowed 
and made just as smooth as for a flower 
bed; we then have a marker thatb 
made just like the old fashioned wooden 
hay-rake about twelve feet long, with 
something put on to draw it by, and the 
teeth reach back nine or ten inches; the 
head ia full of holes and the pins are 
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loose in the boles, and they can be put 
in and set for six to twelve inches or 
three feet or anything we like, and we 
put this thins: on the ground and mark 
the rows thirty inches apart. Then in 
planting we give a man a hoe and a boy 
a basket of potatoes, and they go and 
oommenoe at the end of the row; the 
man strikes his hoe in and draws back 
the dirt; the boy drops in a piece of 
potato; the man steps forward about 
twelve inches and draw back the dirt 
and throws it into the hole made before; 
■o every stroke of the hoe makes a place 
for a potato and covers one, and in this 
way the planting can be done very fast. 
The four acres cost me $10 for marking 
it off, planting the seed, etc. 

Geo. McKerrow— What crop would 
you prefer to follow with potatoes for 
the beet result? 

Mr. Smith— Well, a crop of potatoes 
leaves the land in splendid condition 
for almost any crop; if I was growing 
wheat I should try wheat. 

Geo. MoKerrow— What crop would 
you have precede your potato crop? 

Mr. Smith— Well, we are not particu- 
lar about that, we follow corn very fre- 
quently. 

SuPT. Morrison — How about clover 
■od? 

Mr. Smith— I should not hesitate to 
put potatoes on to it. 

C. P. Goodrich— How do you dig 
your potatoes? 

Mr. Smith— We dig them with a eix- 
tined mai^ure fork, just go in imd throw 
them out; two men will throw them out 



as fast as three pickers can pick them 
up. • 

SupT. Morrison— We have held in- 
stitutes in some of the counties this 
winter, such as Waupaca and Waushara 
and Chippewa counties, where they are 
raising a great many potatoes. Up in 
Waupaca county I found men who 
raise forty, fifty and sixty acres of po- 
tatoes There they use machiaery 
largely, for the planting and digging of 
potatoes. We found one man in Chip- 
pewa county who said it cost him just 
seven cents and a few mills a bushel to 
raise his potatoes. He bad got the 
thing figured down so close that it cost 
him less than eight cents to raise a 
bushel of potatoes. He raised some- 
thing like ten thousand bushels on forty 
acres, but off from his ten thousand 
bushels he didn't make as much as Mr. 
Smith did from his foar acres of pota- 
toes. He said he wo aid give any man* 
$200 to take the crop off from his hands 
and pay the bills. That is a notable 
illustration where a man went on hap- 
hazard and raised forty acres of pota- 
toes and didn't know where he was go- 
ing to put them. Those potatoes were 
picked up, large and small ones all to- 
gether, and the first car that went to 
Chicago were unmarketable. The all- 
round farmer must produce a large 
crop, offer it in the best condition, and 
know where to send it. 

Mr. Smith— That oar of potatoes 
where I used the ashes cost me only 
about eight cents per bushel. 
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BREEDING AND FEEDING FOR BEEF. 

By PETER V7AE:EM, Managrer of V7. H. Jcioobs' Premiuxu Herd of 
Short-horns, Madison, "Wis. 



Selection of Birefl. 
One of the most essential points in 
the breeding for a beef animal is in the 
selection of sires to be used in your 
herd. I sometimes think it is of more 
vital importance to the successful breed- 
er and feeder than good ' feeding itself. 
It is impossible to feed a steer success- 
fully or profitably if sired by a scrub 
sire. It is just as necessary to have 
good breeding in a steer to make him 
feed profitably as it is to have breeding 
in a thoroughbred horse to make him 
run in front or to stay the distance re- 
quired of him to win his race, or in a 
trotter to make him trot to the f r3nt. 

It is an established fact that in all do- 

• 

mesbicated animals, the longer you can 
get them bred in a line tracing directly 
through animals that have been of more 
than average merit as producers of the 
special product which they have been 
bred for, the more pronounced they will 
be in producing offspring, having their 
good qualities if properly mated. 

These being facts you must be very 
particular in your selection of a sire. Do 
not use a grade— not even if he is fifteen- 
sixteenths pure blood. While he may 
be a good individual, the fraction of 
scrub in him is very liable to show it- 
self in his produce. Select pure bred 
. sires of known lineage, known to have 
come down through families that were 
great beef producers. There are plenty 
of them to be found, especially amongst 
the beef breeds, either Shorthorns, Poll- 
ed Angus or Herefords or perhaps some 
of the other breeds, who lay claim to be 
great beef producers, but do not appear 
to be very successful in proving it 



In M alcinsr four Section 

You should pay great attention to 
the handling- of the animal You 
must get the mellow, soft touch. 
Do not get too thin a hide as they 
are apt to be tender and not stand 
our winters well. Nor must you get tno 
thick a hide, as [ have never £8 en ona 
that was a good feeder. Get a medium 
one, with a good coat of thick, mossy hair, 
that \^en you take hold of it it feels ai 
soft as velvet. Gret a sire with a good 
strong head on him, as they are sur^ to 
be the most impressive breeders, with i 
good heavy jaw showing the ability to 
crush an ear of corn. Gret him with i 
good broad back, full over th« crops and 
over the loins, as that is where themon 
valuable and high priced meats so. 
Thick through the heart, wide between 
the fore legs and standing square on 
them, showing plenty of constitution, 
short on his legs, as you never have seen 
a long legged animal of any kind or 
breed that would put his feed to good 
account; well let down in his flank, 
showing his ability to carry a good din- 
ner. Gret one well filled up in the neck 
veins, and well let down in the twist 
with a middling straight hind leg, so 
that if he is fed to a great weight, he 
will not be so apt to break down on hii 
legs, with a good, mild disposition, and 
you have my word for it, that you will 
have a sire that will get good calves if 
properly mated, that will put on flesh 
rapidly and mature at an early age if 
properly fed and cared for. Never mind 
what color he is as it is not the oolor of 
an animal that tells you how much good 
meat you can put under his hide at thi 
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least possible expense. In purchasing: 
do not purchase some over-fed brute that 
has not been given exercise or properly 
fed. Xor above everything else do not 
bny some half starved animal that per- 
haps has not had any more exercise than 
the well-fed one, and in all probability 
has eaten more feed, but through the 
ignorance and i^difrerence of his owner 
or feeder^ has never either been fed 
regularly or fed a properly balanced ra- 
tion, and expiect him to prove .as good a 
sire as one that has been properly taken 
care of. 



Care of Sir*. 

After you have secured and tried a 
sire feed him well; feed and water him 
regularly; give him plenty of exercise. 
Never forget that he is half your herd, 
as every calf you get should look more 
like the sire than the dam. Especially 
would thie be the case if your females 
were grades. Having secured a sire that 
pleases you, keep the best lot of cows 
you can afford. If you start with scrub 
cows, get away from there just as fast as 
you can. Grade up, keep none but the 
best of your heifer calves for breeding 
purposes. Better feed a less number 
and better ones. There is very little 
excuse for any man who is making a 
business of breeding and feeding for 
beef alone, breeding any scrub cows. 
You can get pure bred cows, especially 
amongst the Shorthorns, with what is 
termed among some of the advanced 
breeders, as having unfashionable pedi- 
grees and the Heref ords so cheap that the 
wide-awake breeder and feeder of steers 
cannot afford to fool away his time feed- 
ing a steer that does not give a good ac- 
count of the feed given him. 

Time of Breeding. 

Having selected a sire and cows the 
nfizt important pomt to consider would 



be the time of year to commence 
breeding. Much would depend on your 
buildings and stable accommodation, 
and the number of cows you have. If 
only a few cows and your stabling is 
good, you cannot be far wrong in breeding 
any time of the year; but if you have a 
large number of cows and your stabling 
suited to your wants, I would breed to 
have calves dropped in the fall. We 
have at present something over one 
hundred cows. Hike our calves to come 
in September, October or November 
and have them come as near the same 
age as possible, as the more even you get 
them as to age and size the better they 
will feed together and the better they 
will sell when you get to market with 
them. My reasons for having them 
come in the fall are, we can take better 
care of them in winter than in summer. 
You can secure good help cheaper. You 
have your cows tied up and if anything 
goes wrong with them you have them 
where you can take care of them. If I 
wished to be successful in raising and 
feeding prime young breef, good enough 
to top Chicago market when from 2i to 
30 nionths old, I would let the calves 
suck and let them have a cow each. I 
would not attempt putting two calves on 
one cow unless in cases of an accident 
with the dam, or perhaps you might 
want her to supply your home with 
milk and butter. I would much prefer 
raising one good steer calf to raising two 
poor ones. I would let calves suck 
three times a day, dividing the twenty- 
four hours as to time as nearly equal as 
convenient. Castrate when two weeks 
old, and when a month old start and 
give them a little ground feed with some 
sliced roots, a good ration for calves is 
2-3d crushed oats and l-3d com meal and 
wheat bran, with what roots and hay 
they will eat. Tou most be very care- 
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ful in keeping a oow*8 udder well milk- 
ed out They must be inspected and 
milked out after each time the oalf sucks, 
or at least twice each day. Because if 
your cow should happen to lie down 
and get a teat dirty, the calf will 
not take hold of it, unless washed clean. 
Keep calves away from cows except 
when sucking, and always have plenty of 
dean water where calves can get a 
plentiful supply, as they will drink a 
little quite often. Have your calves 
kept in a yard where they can get plenty 
of exercise in fine weather. Keep your 
stalls or basements well bedded with 
straw, well lighted, with plenty of ven- 
tilation and not too crowded, rather 
have them divided in small numbers. 
Care of the Calf. 
I am often asked why I let the calves 
suck and would it not be better to milk 
the cow and feed the calf, my answer is, 
no, it would not. A man can let out one 
hundred calves and let them suck easier 
and quicker than he can milk two 
cows, especially if one of them does not 
care much about being milked, and 
another reason is, you cannot raise as 
good a calf by feeding it the milk as you 
can by letting it take it in the natural way. 
Not so many chances of the calf taking 
too little or too much if it helps itself. 
And a better reason than either is I am 
feeding to get beef that will bring the 
top price of the market while the man 
who trys to raise calves on skimmed 
milk, and wind is feeding for the bot- 
tom price and the two prices are a con- 
siderable distance apart one not quite so 
profitable as the other. 

Fall Calves. 
Another point in favor of fall calves is, 
you have your calves weaned, and your 
cows dried off if you did not see fit to 
keep on milking them, when they could 
easily be kept apart and turned to grass. 



And yon also have had your oows in the 
yards when you could attend to their 
breeding, and not have to chase all ovor 
the pasture after an excited oow, ssii 
often the case when you want her. You 
would have your cow dry and in oalf 
when turned out, and she would have a 
good opportunity to recuperate and be 
in good flesh before calving time, and 
all through the months when flies are so 
annoying. Your cows would hare 
nothing to do but stand around under 
the shade of a tree, or in the water op 
to their kneas, chew their cud and 
fight the flies, gaining strength to pro- 
duce another lusty calf while you could 
set out on the porch and fan yourself in 
your easy chair, or go to town and talk 
politics if you could find nothing better 
to do on the farm. Wean your oalvei 
when about six months of age when you 
would find it quite necessary to give 
your cows considerable- attention in get- 
ting them dry, much depends on whether 
you wish to develop their milking 
qualities to any great extent, we some- 
times milk them until well along to hav- 
ing another calf. 

Keep the Calf Orowiaf. 
Well, having weaned the calve 
you never should allow it to loee any 
of its oalf fat, always keep your steer 
a growing. I believe it pays to feed a 
grain ration from the time your oalf is a 
month old until he is shipped to market, 
whether on grass or not, I do not mean to 
keep them on full feed. But keep them 
growing fast, as all steers should be 
marketed when from twenty-four 
to thirty months of age and should 
weigh at twenty-four months in the 
vicinity of 1,500. I believe the most 
profitable time to finish your cat- 
tle for market is summer as they, 
if properly fed will put on flesh rapid- 
ly while on grass. And if you have been 
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OBing the nghi kind of a sire, ono that 
haa the qualities necessary to insu ro you 
an early maturing steer, you will have 
them ripe enough to top the market 
when two years old. The time has gone 
past when the breeder and feeder with 
brains keeps his steers until they are 
three or four years old. The time was* 
and not long ago either, when prizes 
were given for four and five year old 
steers at Chicago fat stock show. The 
board having control over that great 
show have given notice to all intending 
exhibitors that this will be the last year 
they will give any prizes for three-year- 
old steers, showing that they are not go- 
ing to encourage the feeding of any cat- 
tle that do not mature early. 

B«tt«r Prices In the Future. 
The markets for selling cattle have 
been somewhat depressed for some 
years past, but it looks now as if we 
had reached the turning point, and that 
those who have been steadily breeding 
and importing their herds, using none 
but the best sires to be produced, feed- 
ing judiciously, would reap a reward 
that would be quite satisfactory to them, 
as much so, perhaps, as any other stock 
kept on the farm or any other line of 
farming. There has been an immense 
number of cattle exported in the last 
year, and the feeder of good steers has 
made money, and there would still be a 
better price paid for steers if we raised 
better ones. The English people' are 
much more a beef -eating people than we 
are, and they will pay a good price for 
the best beof. While in EQg:1and a few 
years ago I saw American and Canadian 
beef hanging in the markets, both in 
Liverpool, Bristol and London, along 
with beef bred and fed in England, 
marked from a penny to three pence 
per pound cheaper than the English 



beef. And it is still done in all the 
markets over there where our beef ia 
handled. Now, this would not be so if 
we kept a better class of cattle and fed 
and matured them as we should. I have 
heard it claimed our cattle lost flesh 
going across the water. This is not so, 
as they put on flesh every day they are 
aboard ship if they encounter no storm 
or very rough weather. A few men 
have nearly controlled the export trade 
of the past. A friend of mine, who ex- 
ports from 75 to 100 cars a month, went 
to Boston a few weeks ago to make a 
contract for space to ship cattle, and 
was informed by two different steamship 
companies that when the contract he 
bad ran out, they could not ship any 
more cattle for him for six months, aa 
all the available space on all their 
steamers was under contract for that 
length of time to two men from Chi- 
cago. Exporters have made large sums 
of money in the last year, but the time 
is not far ofif when that great trade 
will not be controlled by so few men. 

Ensrlisb Capital. 

There is too much English capital look- 
ing for an investment in this country to 
allov^ it. I always feel ashamed when 
at the stock yards at Chicago, and see 
the class of steers unloaded from rail- 
roads coming from Wisconsin. It al- 
ways looks to me as if we were feeding 
for the bottom price instead of the top 
one. Now, to the farmer who is located 
especially quite a distance from town, I 
believe if he understands his business 
and uses his brains and gives it his at- 
tention, there is more money to be made 
in breeding and feeding cattle for beef 
than can be done by handling them for 
•^ny other product. You can keep up 
the fertility of your farm and do it with 
less labor and with mora real pleasure 
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than by any other style of farming I 
know of. 



DISCUSSION. 

Geo. McKerrow— I would like to ask 
if Mr. Wakem approves of prrindingfeed 
for steers. 

Mr. Wakem— The profits of grinding 
it would depend upon whether you have 
got hogs following or not; if you have 
got hoga following I don't believe it 
pays to grind the feed, especially where 
you have to hire your help. 

Thos. CJonvey— Does it pay to out and 
feed shock corn to steers? 

Mr. Wakbm — ^We think it does. 

Thos. Convey— Does it pay to shell it 
or husk it? 

Mr. Wakem— a great deal would de- 
pend on the age of the steers; if a year 
old I think it would pay to husk it. 

Thos. Convey— Does it pay to out it 
up with a feed cutter? 

Mr. Wakem— Three years ago we were 
feeding 20 to 30 cattle, and we had to 
hire all our help, and we cut all our corn 
for both our cows and for steer feeding. 
I came to the conclusion then that it 
didn't pay on account of the amount of 
help it took to run it through the feed 
cutter. We have not followed it since. 
One reason for not doing so is perhaps 
because feed has been cheap, hay has 
been so cheap with us. 

Thos. Convey— Does it pay to feed 
bran and shorts with corn in fattening 
steers? 

Mr. Wakem— I have very little con- 
fidence in feeding shorts. I have always 
fed a great deal of bran, perhaps more 
than anybody in the state. I think that 
bran is one of our most valuable feeds in 
regulating grain. 

James Jackson — How are you going to 
make money in making beef on thirty 
cent com, and selling the beef in Chi- 



cago for five cents a pound. How many 
pounds of corn will it take to make a 
pound of beef, or how many pounds of 
corn do you feed a good healthy steer 
every 24 hours^ 

Mr. Wakem— I don't know, tbe cheap- 
er corn is the more profit there would be 
in feeding it to steers that sell for five 
cent*; but there are very few of our 
Wisconsin steers that bring five cents 
a pound, more' bring two and a half, be- 
cause they are a class of steers bred 
from scrub sires, half starved until they 
are 18 months old, and then fed whole 
corn and turned off before they are half 
fat. As to how many pounds of beef 
you get from a certain quantity of com, 
that comes under the subject matter of 
the paper following mine, and I do not 
wish to trespass upon that subject 

C. R. Beaoh — ^What is the value of en- 
silage for beef production? 

Mr. Wakem — ^I have had no experi- 
ence with ensilage. Instead of feeding 
ensilage, we are feeding rutabagas to 
our young stock and cows, and with as 
much satisfaction as anything on tbe 
farm. 

J. M True — As I understand your pa- 
per, you recognize the importance of 
the constant growth of the youn^ ani- 
mal. Now, what grain feed would yea 
feed a calf while it is having milk from 
the dam at the same time? 

Mr. Wakem— I give a ration of two- 
thirds oats and one-third corn meal and 
bran with roots, and what hay they 
would want. This is for young calves 
until about the time they are weaned. I 
thiuk the best calves I ever raised were 
fed on shelled corn and oate and a little 
bran. I suppose that roots take the 
place in a great measure of ensilage. 

C iP. Goodrich— I understood you to 
say that it didn't pay to milk a Short- 
horn oow; was I right? 
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Mr. Wakbm— You understood some- 
thing that I didn^t say. 

C. P. Goodrich— I will ask you the 
question, if you do think it does? 

Mr. Wakem — Some of them do. I 
have seen Short-horn cows that give 
more milk than any Jersey that ever 
stood on earth. Two years ago we had a 
three-year-old heifer, and she was con- 
sidered a beef animal, and before she 
was three years old she weighed 1,900 lbs. 
and shortly after having her calf we 
milked from her twice a day twelve 
quarts besides what she gave to her 
calf. The cow was shortly after sold to 
go to South America. 

0. P. GrooDRiGH— I hav6 a statement 
of one that I had that gave sixty 
pounds of milk a day, a Shorthorn cow, 
and I never made a cent of profit out 
of it. Have you made a practice of 
turning off yearling beef, twelve to 
fourteen months old? 

Mb. Wakkm— No, not aa a general 
practice. The time of turning off beef 
depends largely on whether you have 
raised your steer from calves, or whether 
you have bought them from parties who 
have not taken proper care of them, and 
perhaps ha /e had no breeding that would 
insure you early maturity; in that case 
I do not believe it would pay to turn 
them off young. 

C. P. Goodrich — I want to tell you a 
little incident that I learned from a 
8hort-hom breeder in Iowa, Mr. Wylie, of 
Castania. I saw him I think in 1884 
and he told me what he did the year be- 
fore. He turned off a carload of year- 
lings, probably fourteen or fifteen 
months old; he had crowded them, aa is 
his practice, all their lives, made them 
grow as fast as he could. This was an 
experiment; he had never sold under 
two years before; he sent a carload and 
got $7.50 a hundred; they averaged ten 
11— IHST. 



hundred, and he got an average of |75 
apiece for them. He said he made more 
money on those than he had on any 
others, and intended to practice fatting 
in that way in the future. 

C. R. Beach — What pasture grass do 

you prefer for summer grazing of steers? 

Mr. Wakem — I would rather have 

blue grass than any other grass that I 

know of for fattening steers on. 

G. C. Hendy — I rather infer from the 
paper that he allows the calves to go to 
the cows, or the cows to the calves and 
take their milk twice a day; now I 
would like to know what convenient ar- 
rangement he has for following out that 
plan? 

Mr. Wakem— Until the calves are two 
or three weeks old they are kept with 
their mothers. After that the cows are 
tied in a large stable holding seventy 
or eighty stanchions, and the calves are 
kept in box stalls by themselves, a cer- 
tain number in each stall. They are all 
turned out together, and after going 
once or twice they will soon find where 
their mothers are, and will go there 
themselves; their mothers are tied in 
the same place every day, and we have 
no trouble in getting them to go there. 
Sometimes there will be a calf or two 
that doesn't get enough milk from one 
cow and will steal around a little, but 
not often. As soon as they are done 
sucking they are allowed to run in a 
yard where they will have water, and 
kept there until they go into the stalls 
again. 

Mr. Dsmas — Do you think theoow 
will pay with the raising of the calf 
alone? 

Mr. Wakem — If we didnt think it 
paid we wouldn't keep the cows; we 
would go out of the business. 

J. H. WiSB— I would like to know what 
he oallB an unfashionable pedigree? 
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Mk. Wakrm — I suppose that most 
everybody has heard that there is aa ua- 
fashionable cross in Short-horn cattle. 
la 1817 a ^entlemaa by the name of 
Sanders went to England and imported 
flome cows and a bull ot two. The peo- 
ple that he bought them from had not 
kept a proper record of them. 
They were registered by Mr. Allen at 
Buffalo in the herd books in this coun- 
try, but as Short-horn cattle became 
more numerous those tracing back to 
this importation have been called by a 
certain class of people unfashionable. 
There was also one bull, Rsd R:)3e by 
Earnestie, that was used by Mr. Bedford 
that did not have a record in the old 
country, though he had one in this 
country. I know a man in Wisconsin, 
some of whose cattle come of cattle 
bred by Henry Clay, of Kentucky, and 
he said that his word was sufficient with- 
out a pedigree; that was the way with 
the English breeders, their word was 
all that was necessary, but people are 
paying a great deal more attention to 
pedigree now than formerly. 

J. M. True — These unfashionable 
lines are called Seven teens, are they 
not? 

Mb. Wakem — Yes, and others are call- 
ed the Earnestie cross; some of the best 
animals today trace to those animals. 

R. D. Sebley — Are they not good 
beef producers? 

Mb. Wakem— They are some of the 
best producers known. They have 
perhaps been followed a little further 
for show cattle; some of the best cattle 
I have seen are straight Seven teens. 

James Jaokson— Are not the Seven- 
teens generally good dairy cows? 

Mb. Wakem— So much depends on 
the manner in which Short-horn cattle 
have been handled that while some are 
very good dairy animals, others are not 



BO good; the development lies entirely 
with the man handling them. 

R. D. SsEiiEY — ELave you had any ex- 
perience in feeding green corn in fatten- 
ing cattle; the best results I have exper- 
ienoed I obtained while feeding green 
corn. 

Mr. Wakem— I have not had mncb 
experience in that. 

R. D. Seeley— This year my pasture 
became short and I didn't like to sell my 
cattle, as they ware hardly fat enough, 
and I started cutting com and feeding 
it, and I noticed they began to gain im- 
mediately, and on that feed I think I 
had the best results I ever had with 
fattening cattle in a dry time. They 
brought four cents on the market 

Jambs Jackson— I would ask Mr. 
Seeley how long he fed these cattle green 
corn? 

R. D. Seelby— I fed them six weeks 
and they averaged when I sold them 
1,500; tbey had been wintered the prev- 
ious winter on hay without any grain 
ration at all, and were turned out into 
the pasture untill the drouth oame on 
and the pasture became short, and I 
then started in and fed them for six 
weeks on this corn, and they did re- 
markably well; of course the last of the 
feeding I snapped the com as the fodder 
was getting a little too ripe. 

J. M. Tbue— The age of 4he ateers, 
Mr. Seeley? 

R D. Seeley— They were three years 
old last spring. 

James Jaokson — Was this four oents 
the market price or at home? 

R. D. Seeley— They brought four 
cents in Chicago and it was a good price 
at the time. 

James Jaokson — What month did yoo 
market them in? 

R. D. Seeley— They were marketed 
some time in October, I don*t remember 
the exact date. 
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James Jackson— I finish my steers on 
grass; that is as far as I take them, and 
then I take them to market. My ex- 
perience has been sinoe I have quit feed- 
ing com that I come out on deck a lit- 
tle every time; but when I fed corn I al- 
ways get b little behind. 

Mb. Wakem— I suppose the persons 
who bought your cattle took them to 
southern Illinois and fatted them on 
corn and brought them back and got a 
bigger price. 

James Jackson — The gentleman is 
mistaken as to these cattle being ship- 
ped into southern Illinois and fatted 
they were shipped east for the eastern 
market and I got four cents a pound for 
them. They were not fed grain but 
were kept on the pasture. I work it so 
that I am never short of pasture. They 
weighed just twelve hundred pounds 
and were all three-year-old steers; they 
topped the market for grass fed cattle, 
and the man that bought them bought 
them for corn-fed cattle. 

Mr. Wakem — It is very seldom you 
strike such a man there. 

James Jackson — I would like to know 
if Mr. Seeley can give any definite proof 
that he got what his corn was worth a 
bushel by feeding it to those cattle? 

R. D. Seeley — I judged by my eye 
and I would just as soon trust it as a 
a scale. I could tell every day that they 
were gaining, could see that their hair 
was getting glossy and nice. 

Mb. Jokes— I think weighing cattle 
is no criterion anyway; you might make 
them thirsty and then have them drink 
and make them gain ten pounds a day. 

James Jackson — I would state in re- 
gard to making these cattle better, mak- 
ing them five cent cattle, that the day I 
was in Chicago with these cattle, in 
1889, the first five cent cattle crossed the 
scales, and it was considered a boom in 



the market, and there was considerable 
talk among stockmen about these cat- 
tle. I struck the boy that sold them — 
they were Illinois cattle and of course I 
was interested in how he had made 
them, how he had bought them and 
what they had cost him. I asked this 
boy to give me the figures on those 
steers, and what his profit had been. 
"Profit r he said, "Good land I if I had 
fed a thousand like I have fed them, it 
would have taken a national bank to 
have paid my debt.'* He was in Illinois 
and fed 25 cent corn; I am in Wisconsin 
and must feed 30 cent corn. The Illi- 
nois climate is a better climate for fat- 
tening stock than Wisconsin, and if he 
couldn't make a profit with as good a 
lot of animals as he had, I claim that I 
have no business trying to feed or select 
stock againat him. 

John H. Wise— We made an experi. 
ment by weighing both steers and feed on 
a Fairbanks scales, which lasted from 
Jan. 12th to March 3d , or 50 days; dur- 
ing this period the 17 steers ate 20,638 
pounds of grain, about one-third oats, 
and two-thirds shelled corn, this grain 
with a little bay made a gain of 2,210 
pounds, figuring the grain at half a cent 
per pound it cost us a trifie less than 4^ 
cents per pound of gain, or per pound 
of beef. 

I figure that the droppings the hogs 
get will easily pay for the hay, and 
the manure for the work. 

C. R. Beach — How much did the 
steers weigh? 

Mr. Wise— About 1,350 when we com- 
menced. 

James Jackson — What was the com 
worth a bushel that you fed those 
steers? 

Mr. Wise— Well, we bought a good 
deal of the com for 28^ cents a bushel. 

James Jackson— Did you have the 
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oorn hauled to you or did you haul it 
yourself f 

Mb. Wisb -We hauled it from the 
oars, a distance of about a mile or so. 

Jamss Jaokson — How many pounds 
of corn do you say you fed each 

■teera day? 

Mr. Wisb— I didn't say how much 
we fed a day, it is only a test in the 
total. The test lasted from January 
12th to March 3d, or fifty days, and 
during this period the 17 steers ate 20,- 
638 pounds of corn, which with the hay 
fed, gave a gain of 2,210 pounds. 

James Jaokson-— What was the cost of 

the corn? 
Mb. Wisb— I figured it at half a cent a 

pound. 
Jambs Jaokson — ^What was the beef 

worth that you put on to those cattle? 

Mb. Wisb— I got four cents a pound 
for them. 

J. C. Mabtin — We have tried a little 
experiment at our place, though I never 
expected to repeat it in public. I have 
■ome young boys and in order to encour- 
age them I made them the following 
offer. I had bought some cattle at a 
sale for two cents a pound, and I gave 
the boys two each on the condition that 
they should pay me one dollar a hun- 
dred for ground feed. They were to 
weigh the cattle once a week. The 
boys kept an accurate record in which 
they set down the temperature, the 
average gain per week, the amount of 
food they bought, using their own judg- 
ment as to the ration they fed. I cau- 
tioned them to feed carefully and to see 
that what they fed was eaten up clean- 
They fed the grain at that price, one 
dollar a hundred. I sold the cattle at 
three cents and a half a pound. The 
boys made a profit of nearly twenty- 
nine dollar after paying me the price of 
the cattle when bought and a dollar a 
hundred for the feed. 



H. RoBBiifs— liet me give you an ao- 
count of an experiment of mine. I had 
three steers which I weighed on October 
7th; one weighed 1,190 pounds; one 
weighed 1,290 pounds and one weighed 
1,335 pounds. They were weighed again 
on November 12th, after feeding them for 
thirty-five days, and then weighed re- 
spectively 1,340 pounds, 1,390 pounds and 
1,480 pounds, which gave an average 
gain of four pounds per day for every 
steer. My boy carried on a similar ex- 
periment at the same time and his steers 
made a gain of five pounds a day for 
thirty-six days, but it cost him • little 
more a pound to do it. 

SuPT. MoBBisoN—I will call on Mr. 
True to summarize what has been said 
in reference to this topic. 

J. M Tbub— I feel that this is an im- 
portant subject, and it would not be 
dealing justly with it if it was dismised 
in the present condition of this dieous- 
sion. While for the past few years the 
production of beef in the state of Wis- 
consin has been up-hill business, I think 
that we begin to see light ahead at the 
present time and- to recognize the fact 
that within the coming few years, if out 
beef cattle are well bred and well fed, 
we may expect as good results from this 
enterprise as from any other. But it 
does seem to me that there is danger in 
the manner in which this discussion has 
been carried on of losing sight of the 
vital principles than must maintain 
themselves as the under current in the 
production of good work. Wherever, in 
this state or elsewhere, beef is to be 
produced in the future at a profit, thest 
cardinal principles must be obeerved. 
the steer must be well bred and he 
must be well fed from the time of hit 
birth until he is put upon the market' 
The idea that any animal, horse, or oow 
or steer, is to kept upon a Wisoon 
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farm for a portion of its life, and allow- 
ed to stand still or to go backwards, is a 
thinic of the past If there is to be any 
profit made in the future in this business 
it is to be by keeping the animal grow- 
ing continuously, and I hope we will not 
lose sight of this fact in connection with 
this industry, where, equally with any 
other, these facts are important. 

SupT. Morrison— There is a gentle- 
man in Clark county by the name of 
Burpee who buys up cattle all over the 
county and sends them to the Chicago 
market He said that two years ago he 
took down two carloads for which he 
had paid one and a half and one and 
three quarters and as high as two cen^s 
a pound in Clark county. They were 
sold at the stock yards and he noticed 
that the g^entleman that bought the 
steers was an old feeder, and he made 
out to get acquainted with him and 
learned that he was from southern 
Iowa. This gentleman took those steers 
out into Iowa. Mr. Burpee gave 
at the NeiUsyille Institute his con- 



versation with the Iowa gentlemaiL 
He said: How long do you expect to 
feed these steers? He said he would 
feed them until about the latter part of 
May and he would then bring them 
back to Chicago. He had to buy hii 
grain and he didn't own an acre of land; 
he had to buy everything that was fed 
and he would sell those steers at fonr 
and a half and five cents a pound. Now 
you can see where he was going t-o make 
his money; he was going to make about 
two and a half and in some cases three 
cents on not only the original weighty 
but he was going to put enough on to 
the steers to pay for feeding them. Mr. 
Burpee said that opened his eyeik 
He came home and commenced feeding 
and marketing his steers the same ae 
the old Iowa feeder, and he was making 
a success in producing beef. Such sug- 
gestions as these thrown out in the in- 
stitutes give us some idea of what we 
can do in the production of beef, in the 
way of making money in the busineaiL 



CAN BEEF BE PRODUCED IN WISCONSIN 
AT A PROFITP 

By H. O. THOM, Dairy and Food Ooxnmissioner. 

One Coidd Say No. 

And be seated with objections from 
few, if any, feeders, while the phix 
of the dairyman would beam with 
complacency. Feeders can ill afford 
to let affairs, which so interest them 
go by default because there is no 
man brave enough (barring Senator 
Veet), to champion an industry to which 
civilization owes so much. An indus- 



try which touches every man who hae 
reared a male calf or lugged a soup bone 
from market. An industry which ex« 
tends throughout every state and tev> 
ritory and effects every man's hone^ 
hold, unless it is sanctified tbroughoal 
the whole year to lient. Flesh alwaje 
has a market. Some one is bound to 
furnish it to our millions. Feeders havo 
awom a mighty swear that they could 
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Dot afford to continue the business. 
Many have given up in dispair. They 
are going to try the cow. They don't 
know how she is made, let alone how 
to milk her. Herdsmen of the west 
have quit their calling; some of them 
are robbing stage coaches. It may pay 
a little better but it takes more courage 
to hold up a driver than it does to tie 
up a steer. We are a little down in the 
mouth in this section. A catch calf 
that runs with its mother the first yoar 
and the next two with grass, straw and 
water don't kindle the Chicago stock 
yards with enthusiasm. 

The Scrub Ha« Been liooklnfl; 

For its place for many years. At 
last '*'tis found, thank God"; *tis at 
the bottom of the mrket report. 

Thoge Breeders ana Feeders 

Who think, begin to see how railroads 
affect their trade. The circle of oom- 
I)etition has been enlarging very 
rapidly for a number of years. Chi- 
oago, the center, with a circum- 
ference 200 miles away meant the 
only competition. Kansas City dress- 
ed beef is now laid down on our 
market before it gets quite cold. In 
talking; with a conductor on the Bur- 
lington road some few weeks since he 
stated that the week before he ran from 
St. Paul to Chicago ahead of an express 
with a train load of cattle. It costs but 
little more to ship beef from Kansas 
City than it does from Madison. Do you 
wonder that the business does not pay 
if we make poorer cattle here than in 
Kansas? Our only protection in the 
past has been that but few were in the 
business and that it cost so much and 
took so long to bring cattle from dis- 
tant points. 

These safety guards have all been 
knocked down. There is one salvation 



for us and only one; that is skill. Skill 
in breeding; skill in feeding. Any 
leather head can have a calf or buy one. 
It's directly in his line of business. He 
can keep him alive if the weather is pro- 
pitious or he carefully reads Sergeant 
Rhodes' reports to know which way the 
wind blows. A machinest commands 
better wages than the ditch digger and 
works no harder with his hands. There 
is not half the competition in brains 
that there is in brawn. Wood must be 
hewn but less money secures that result 
than it does to fashion the mind in the 
school room or souls from the pulpit. 

^Good Stock and BoononLical Feeding. 

The trouble with the cattle busineee 
at present is not so much the low prices 
they bring as it is the kind of cattle 
that are thrown on the market Good 
stock is bringing better than t5 per 
hundred to-day, while most cattle are 
changing hands at from $1.75 to $2.50. 
Beef can be made on Wisconsin farms 
at H per hundred at a fair profit. liower 
prices than $3.25 are ruinous to most 
feeders. As near as I can estimate beef 
can be produced at about $3 per hundred. 
That this can be done can be figured as 
absolutely as that butter can be pro- 
duced at 13 J^ cents per pound, or that 
calico can be manufactured for 3^^ cents 
per yard. Three conditions are essen- 
tial in order that meat can be produced 
at this figure. First, good stock; second, 
economical feeding and handling; third, 
early maturity. In some respects cattle 
are like men. The lean and hungry 
ones, although »great consumers, are 
rarely fat ones. Your attention is re- 
spectfully called to the president of this 
association. It makes some men tired 
to carry around what they eat; others 
of closer build and more quiet oonsci- 
encee are content with what they get 
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and ruminate over the cud of the eternal 
fitness of things and grow fat. The 
racer is the result of long years of care- 
ful breeding. The bullock, although, of 
greater bulk, represents just as much 
skill as the courser. There is a strong 
sentiment in many minds against in- 
breeding. In a broad sense the tide 
may set the right way, many of us un- 
doubtedly need training to know just 
what to do. It might be well to say 
here, however, that the Short-horn 
breed was best developed and per- 
fected in the hands of a man whor 
brought this about by the severest prac- 
tice of inbreeding. The animals grew 
under his careful eye in grace and 
beauty. Desirable points were strength- 
ened and developed; weak ones were 
eliminated and destroyed. 

An abiding faith that skill would 
win brought about the grandest results, 
made the name of the man immortal, 
and left a race of cattle that lovers of 
graceful lines and colors will fall down 
and worship, for verily they were gold- 
en calves whose mothers wQuld sniff at 
the sacred cow. The feeding and handl- 
ing can be best brought out in the dis- 
cussion perhaps, because I can then call 
to my aid men of greater age and experi- 
ence. My experience has given me 
radical ideas on these matters; they may 
not be progressive, surely they are hon- 
eet. 

Early Matartty. 

The question of maturity next de- 
mands attention. Three and four year 
old cattle are unprofitable. Thirty 
months is an extreme age to turn off. 
The first 600 pounds is cheapest. I 
know of a five-year-old steer that was 
kept 365 days eating as many pounds of 
erain and hav f*a when four years old 
End gained cever a pound. Feeding ex- 



periments at our Wisconsin station gives 
ample data to clinch the statement that 
the quicker the maturity the greater the 
profit. That feeders complain is not to 
be wondered at. The stock yards evi- 
dence criminal bungling. Matched 
clear flooring is worth more than cull 
lumber. A poor ax helve finds a cus- 
tomer only in a plug chopper who splits 
kindling wood for his wife at the back 
door and does that little under protest. 
Yet Mr. Jones, of Dane county, sends a 
steer to Chicago that makes the average 
Texan stare, and kick because he does 
not get top market. The steer is not to 
blame, O, no I "Jones made him and he 
pays the freight.'* Jones Would not ex- 
pect a big price for poor eggs but he 
does for poor meat. Experience is not 
quite so strong in the latter business. 
When he "goes broke" Jones will wake 
up. 

Animal Husbandry— Fertility. 

It is all folly to talk of going out of the 
stock business. It is the true founda- 
tion of rotation. Without stock, farms 
would rapidly deplete in fertility. Wis- 
consin farmers have had a bitter ex- 
perience and won't be caught again. It 
takes as much time and costs as much 
money to restore a lost fertility as it 
does to clear and break the original 
homestead. I would suggest that the 
general market might be improved if 
more attention could be given by our 
foreign consulates to this great industry. 
With much regret I am constrained to 
say that few of them know or care how 
much could be done in this direction. 
Nothing but flimsy excuses stand in the 
way of heavy exportation. Many of the 
so-called rulings are in direct violation 
of existing treaties. 

The thousands who are in the busi- 
ness of beef production, the millions of 
money invested, should demand recog- 
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nition and a channel paved to good 
foreign markets. That herdsmen may 
not become discouraged, I beg to call 
attention to the fact that we are grow- 
ing faster in our demands than we are 
in skill in breeding and feeding. It is 
but a few short years since steers were 
changing hands at $12 per head when 
two years old. Just such cattle as we 
think ought to bring $5 per hundred. 
What right have we to ask this? This 
right. That we wish to ride in a car- 
riage. A wagon used to answer. Wheat, 
so we say, can't be raised for 75 cents a 
bushel. My father used to raise it for 
25 cents and haul it to Milwaukee with a 
team and kept up a cheerful whistle 
and raised a lusty boy with a good appe- 
tite. Ah, yes, luxuries of those days are 
neoessities now. We are fighting the 
battle of life against greater odds. 
Our wants are growing faster than 
means for supplying them and we kick 
the Big Four, the steer, the market, 
and scold our wife because things are 
awry. 
The E7« of the Master Hakee the Animal. 

A good animal well matured and fin- 



ished with a sleek coat, with a good dis- 
tribution of muscle and fat will bring 
more money, more content and smooth 
more wrinkles and keep back more gray 
hairs than all the petulant fault finding 
that ever rose to heaven. <*The eye cA 
the master makes the animal." Keep 
the old saying in mind. Bind your 
fortune to the Short-horn. They have 
had a glorious past, they are steady im 
the present, and the future is full to 
repletion of bright promise. '''Tis a 
popular fallacy that because a thorough- 
bred costs a large sum that he will 
thrive and fatten on ragweed and water. 
Profit comes to no man by shirking 
responsibility and labor. Qive the ani- 
mal care, treat him kindly, and shelter 
him and feed him, then will he grow un- 
der the master's eyes and conform to 
the measure of an ideal. Out of all 
this labor and love will spring a result 
that will be a credit and an honor to all 
these years of line heeding, to the men 
who have fashioned the Short-horn, by a 
long term of study, to be a thing of 
beauty and profit forever. 



FUTURE PROSPECTS AS TO THE PRICE OP 

BEEF. 

By MR. GEOBGB W HIGHER. 



The Beef Qaestlon. 

It is said that beef cattle are higher 
by 80 cents per hundred than one year 
ago — and many predict $1 a hundred 
higher in the next 12 months. This 
would be something of a boom in the 
general market for cattle in two years, 
and as I sincerely believe the day of 



booms are past I fail to see it in exactly 
that light. Let us examine the ques- 
tion and see what conclusions we oan 
deduce from the experience of the past 
It is true we of the great central north- 
west, have been reduced to a minimum 
of prices below the cost of production, 
owing, I think, in a great measure, te 
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oyer-produotion and free grass on the 
western ranges, I claim has been the 
main cause o( this over-production 
and low prices. I, of course, ignore the 
crj of monopoly of Big Four, and only 
wish there were more of them to get 
away with the surplus— for surplus it is, 
▼iow it in auy light we please — too many 
cattle for the demand. 

Th« Cause. 

In the last ten or twelve years, as the 
extensive system of tranBoontineutal 
railways opened up the mountains and 
southwestern ranges, even to the Pacific 
coast, the then existing high prices 
stimulated over-production on the 
ranges. Cattle companies were formed, 
which with free pasturage created an 
over-supply, and as we of the produc- 
tive lands of the interior basin of the 
central northwestern states kept right 
on producing, and we know we have to 
keep up our lands to the requisite tilth 
of production — ^it has created an excess 
of beef cattle and a consequent low 
price. Eight years ago this winter I was 
in Texas and attended many cattle con- 
ventions as a' newspaper correspondent 
The cattle boom then was near the 
crest of the wave and many ranchmen 
were selling their cattle ranches, herds 
and brands, because, said they, these 
prices cannot continue, and yet the boom 
went on for two years thereafter, and 
some of these conservative cow men, as 
they call them in the southwest, re-in- 
vested in their well sold plants at a high- 
er price to afterward lose all. I saw cat- 
tle in the Kansas City stock yards in 
April, 1882, selling from 16.85 per hun. 
dred to $7.25, that in Chicago to-day 
would not bring over from H to 14.75, 
but a little over one-half. I saw com 
Belliug Id eastern Nebraska— Cass and 
Lancaster counties, at 60 cents to feed- 



ers — that in the same localities to-day» 
won't bring over 17 or 18 to feeders of 
the same grade of cattle. 

Sheep Husbandry Booming. 

Sheep men at the stock conventions 
were hardly recognized, while today a 
carload of fat wethers or lambs are 
worth more than a car of cattle. 
Wool appears to be no criterion of the 
value of sheep, but it is the demand for. 
mutton. The lambs with the little 
wool on them that would hardly amount 
to twenty -live cents a head, are selling 
in Chicago markets today for 16.85 to $7 
per hundred. 

Really, if the sheep produced no wool 
at all, we would save very near the 
present price for mutton purposes. And 
Tight here is a point before we pass, I 
desire to call your attention to. That 
there is an independent demand for the 
various lines of meats, that a pleaty or 
over-supply or cheapness of others can- 
not control. Some one might say if 
beef and mutton werp both cheap, a 
mutton will never see six or seven cents 
again; cheap pork or beef will take its 
place. And we might say now: why 
do they pay $6 and 16.50 live weight for 
fat wethers, 7 cents for fat lambs live 
weight? Why don't they supply their 
place with those splendid 4 and 4^ cent 
paraded steers. Our answer is, there 
would be a demand for a certain amount 
of mutton if the price went up to 10 
cents a pound live weight. And the 
same rule applies to beef or hog product. 
I mean, of course, for fresh or block 
meats. Cured product is always more 
even in price. Yet we could not think 
of making any of those high priced 
products a speciality, if we did we would 
get left. The men making money in 
booms 6t any product on the market 
that comes up suddenly, are those who 
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invested when the price was way down, 
and when they touch fancy prices they 
clean up the last head of stuff on hand. 
The men who fish for clams at high 
water generally go out with the tide. 

Don't Give Up. 

Now, as to this cattle problem, should 
we of upper Mississippi and Missouri 
valley, say we can't raise cattle at this 
price, and go out of the business, it 
would be a virtual surrender of the busi- 
ness to the range and Texas producers, 
we can't afford to do it. Let us keep 
hammering away, it hurts, but it is a 
battle with the range and Texas pro< 
ducer. 

We are in the condition of -^Esop's 
fable of the fox in the brambles. It is 
true, said the fox, that the brambles 
hurt my poor tender hide, but then^ 
Vm wearing out the hounds who are 
seeking my life. Yes, keep on a while 
longer, my friends, it is tough, it is hard, 
but with our cheap beef we are bank- 
rupting cattle trusts on the ranges and 
in the southwest. They went in on a 
big thing, free grass, cheap fence. Let 
us make our pastures big enough, said 
they, that a pound of barb wire will 
fence ani acre. Four or &ve cents an 
acre for pasturage, why those prairie 
grangers can never compete with us. 
But their calculations didn't fill out 



The dynasty of these cattle kings were 
short lived ones. They could ship a few 
loads occasionally to keep up appear- 
ances, but the day of judgment must 
come eventually. 

As Dean Swift expresses it in the 
South Sea Bubble: 

"So fishes rising from the waves 
Can Boar with moistened wings on high. 

The moisture dried, they pink again, 
And dip their fine again to fly." 

Yes, we sympathize with you western 
fellows that wanted to inclose the whole 
earth with barb wire. 

The Swan Brothers first began and 
they soon had plenty of company. Like 
we have seen pictures of herds of buffa- 
loes driven to a precipice by Indians, the 
first goes under and the herd follow to 
snow him under; so, in conclusion, I 
will say I wan't to see no boom at pres- 
ent in cattle — I don't believe there will 
be— but just a sufficient stiffening of 
prices that we may wean the rank fel- 
lows out a little easier. 

We particularly felicitate you on your 
cheap fencing and fine grass ; but be- 
hold, we will mock at your calamities, 
we will bewail you when your fear oom- 
eth and keep right on raising cattle 
cheaper than you can ; so don't be dis- 
appointed, but keep right on pegging 
and hammering away, we'll fetch them 
after awhile. 
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CAN THE MERINO BE PROFITABLY MAIN- 
TAINED ON WISCONSIN FARMS? 

By W. H. OOLB, Waterloo, Wis. 



In a state situated as Wisconsin is our 
present and future prosperity depends 
largely upon our animal industries. The 
ayerage farmer living isolated from 
cities, or villages, who depends upon 
grain raising to the exclusion of animal 
husbandry, will sooner or later, come to 
grief. And in a state like this, with so 
great a variety of climate and soil, and 
with a people of such a diversity of 
tastes and surroundings, there is room 
for all, without danger of jostling or 
crowding each other. And the pell-mell 
rushing from one industry to another, 
that has characterized us as a people, 
simply because it is paying better at the 
present time, is unwise. 
"Make up Tour Mind and Then go Ahead.*' 

Experience has taught us, that by the 
time we get established in our new un- 
dertaking, the one we have just left is 
paying better. And we have been to an 
expense (and often a large one) in chang- 
ing. Besides a knowledge of a business 
is capital in stock, and the man who 
knows the wants of an animal and has 
the conveniences for supplying them, can 
often come out successful, through a 
term of low prices by cheapening pro- 
duction; while one unacquainted with 
the business will fail. So I would advise 
one who has a knowledge of the dairy 
business and oonvenienoeefor it» to push 



it with energy and perseverance. While 
he who has a good market near his 
home, and has conveniences for it, can 
make money raising early lambs from 
the mutton breeds, if he puts a proper 
amount of brains into his business. 

Sheep— Fertility— Wealth. 

But for one who wishes to keep sheep 
in large numbers, or the common farmer 
who wishes to keep a good flock of sheep 
to work his straw and roughage into a 
condition to keep up the fertility of his 
farm, I believe there has no animal 
paid better for the past twenty-flve 
years than the Merino sheep. In speak- 
ing of their working down roughage, I 
do not wish to be understood as con fin- 
ing them exclusively to such feed. The 
flock-master that does not keep his flock 
in a good thrifty condition, does not 
reap the profit from them which he 
otherwise might. 

And the one who breeds for heaviest 
fleece on the the smallest carcass is not 
up to the times. I have always made 
size a specialty; and for the last ten or fif- 
teen years, I would accept for breeding 
purposes none but a large, broad-backed 
sheep, with a long staple of wool. Such 
sheep as these pay well, both in mutton 
and wool; and that such sheep whnn 
ripe, do not go begging in markets is at- 
tested by the fact that I have sold three 
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carloads within the last ten yean pro- 
nounced by Chioacro salesmen as good as 
the best. I feed from one to three car- 
loads each year. And on one occasion 
they sold fifty cents higher than any- 
thing* else on the market that day. And 
this year, while in the central part of 
the state attending an institute, I got a 
telegram from our home buyer that he 
would give me five dollar& a hundred 
for my sheep. So elated ^as I with the 
prospect of selling something these dull 
times without running after the buyer, I 
sent back word that he might have 
them. 

The question as to whether Merino 
sheep can be profitably maintained on 
Wisconsin farms is answered by the 
fact that there are hundreds of farms 
scattered through this state devoted to 
grain raising that keep but little stock, 
that could raise more grain than they 
are now raising, and keep one hundred 
Merino sheep in good condition on each 
eighty acres. 

Paths of Gold. 

This is no idle speculation. I have 
given this problem practical teutsnine 
years ago this spring. I bought an 
eighty-acre farm which had produced 
but few paying crops for a number of 
years previous. The first year that I 
worked it it did not pay expenses, as I 
was obliged to work it in the condition 
it then was. In the fall I ran a fence 
through the center, turned one-half into 
pasture, emptied my sheep stables on 
the other half and continued /to crop it, 
and have had bountiful crops ever since. 
Four years ago this spring I bought a 
ICO-acre farm that had but little stock 
kept on it from the time it was entered 
from the government until I got it. I 
treated it as I did the first one as nearly 
as possible and with like results. I 



that when you put it into practice then 
are no animals better calculated to re- 
vive and sustain the fertility of a farm 
than a flock of well-kept sheep. 

We hear people say: "That man is 
lucky; he always manages to have good 
crops, or he always has butter to sell 
when it is high, a fat flock of sheep to 
drive oflf when they bring a good price.'' 
All things being equal, the farmer is 
lucky that has a fertile farm, and is gen- 
erous enough to keep a sufficient num- 
ber of thrifty animals to retain its fer- 
tility. In othet words, that farmer ii 
lucky who is not continually trying to 
get something for nothing. 

€!are of the Flook. 

One word as to the mode of caring for 
sheep. Do not t urn your sheep into a pas' 
ture and keep them there until snow flies; 
but sow a couple of quarts of clover seed 
with each acre of your sowed grain, and 
in the fall when the feed gets a good 
start turn your sheep on that which yon 
do not wish to mow. It helps to keep 
up the fertility of the soil, keeps in 
check most all kinds of noxious weeds 
and fits your sheep nicely for winter 
feed. 

If you have a large flock, do not left 
your lambs run with their mothers until 
winter, but separate them when 
four or flve months old, and turn 
them on good succulent pasture 
and if it is in connection with your 
corn field so they can run through 
and crop off the weed seeds, this will be 
all the better. But do not confine them 
to a corn field, and as feed gets scaroe 
and dry, bring them into their winter 
quarters at night, and feed them; thus 
introducing them to to their winter feed 
by degrees. In a word, put the same 
time, care and thought into your buai- 
oess, that the lawyers, doctors and mar- 



know from experience and observation 1 chants have to put into theirs. Ton 
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will not then have to say tnat any fool 
ean be a farmer. But rather if a boy 
has not buBinesa capaoiiy enough to 
make a farmer, he had better study one 
of the professions. 



DISCUSSION. 

H. RoBBiifs — What is your preventiye 
of dogs killing sheep? 

Mb. Cole— The first sheep I ever own- 
ed was killed by a dog and I never had 
one killed since. I bell my sheep with 
large heavy bells. The dogs don't like 
to make too much noise when in mis- 
chief and these bells enable us to hear 
the disturbance in time to get to the 
■heep and either drive off or kill the 
dog. Dogs have been among my sheep 
once or twice but generally got out be- 
fore I got there. 

SuPT. MoBBisoN— Can Merinos be 
kept in larger flocks than the mutton 
breedsf 

Mr. Colji— Yes, I guess there is no 
dispute on that point. 

SupT. MoBBiBon— Have you had any 
experience with crossing with any of the 
Downs? 

Mb. GoiiB—Some little experience. If 
I was going to cross I would continually 
orosB in one direction. This undertaking 
to cross first with the fine wools and then 
with the coarse wools, trying to get all 
the virtues wrapped up in one hide can 
never be done either in man or beast. 

J. M. Tbub— How large a flock do you 
think can be profitably kept in one en- 
closure during the summer? 

Mb. Coub — I believe the fewer you 
keep together the better. I don't know 
how many yon could keep together if 
joa had a sufficiently large pasture. But 
a few animnls do better together than 
a great many together. 

Oao. Wmjomm^—U you were feeding a 



flock of sheep what kind of feed would 
you use? 

Mb. Colj:— If I was confined to one 
thing I would rather have clover than 
any other one thing. If I was confined 
to one kind of grain, I would rather 
have oats. But in my practice I 
feed a little straw and a little corn 
stalks, and a little hay, each thing at a 
stated time each day. 

Geo. Whioher— I was told by a gentle- 
man that he had the best results when 
feeding cut up corn. 

Mr. Cole— I have fed that a great 
many times. Sheep like to run their 
noses into the husks and root out the 
corn. They will eat it better than when 
it is husked and thrown on the ground. 

Question— How about sheaf oats? 

Mb. Coufr— I guess they are as good a 
feed as can be fed. 

J. MTbub— Isn't there a great deal 
of waste in feeding sheaf oats? 

Mb. Cols— If you feed them all they 
will eat, they won't eat much of your 
straw. 

Geo. Whighsb — Would you have them 
have access to water continually? 

Mb. Cole— At all times, if possible, 
though they will do well without water, 
if they have good succulent food. But 
there is no condition under which they 
will do as well without water as with it. 
They will live with snow, but it isn't as 
well as to have water where they can get 
right at it. I have water right in my 
sheep stables where they can run right 
to it 

Weijx>n Van Eibk— Ho w many pounds 
of woql ought a well-bred flock of 
Merinos to average? 

Mb. Coub— a good flock of Merinos 
ought to average eight pounds of good 
dean washed wool. 

WxuDON VanKibk— Do you advise 
washing? 
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Mb. Colb>— I don't advise it, only that 
it pays. For the good of the sheep I 
would advise not to wash. 

Geo. McKebrow— -I would like to ask 
Mr. Cole if be has a flock of pure-bred 
American Merinos or high grades? 

Mb. CoiiE— When you get up into the 
sixty-fourths an^ one hundred and 
twenty-eights we call them pretty high 
grades, and we have got them right 
there in the town, that have sheared 
from seven to nine pounds. As to mut- 
ton sheep, if you arjB going to keep a 
sheep until it is three or four years old, 
there isn't a mutton sheep in the world 
that will compare with the Merino, but 
if you are going to sell them when they 
are six or eight months old the Meriuo 
won't touch some of the other mutton 
breeds. Men in our vicinity have gone 
into raising the mutton breeds and, 
without exception, it has been a failure. 
They wanted to huddle them up and 
keep them on the same food as Merinos, 
and they gaunted up so that it would 
make a man homesick to look at them; 
and the better you fill the Merinos the 
better they will fill your pockets, I can 
guarantee that. 

A. O. Pox— There is one feature that 
we have not touched upon yet, which is 
quite important. I would like to ask 
what Mr. Cole finds to be the aver- 
age percentage of increase in his lamb 
flock for the Merinos. 

Mb. Cole— There is a point where the 
mutton breeds are way ahead of the 
Merinos. If a man has got a hundred 
Merino ewes, and keeps them the way 
men generally keep them, and he gets 75 
per cent lambs, he does well. I have 
had as high as 75 lambs and never lost 
one but that is a very uncommon thing. 
Another point I keep in view is to breed 
from ewes that don't raise twins. A 
Merino sheep will only bring up one 



lamb and do well by it. A coarse woo 
sheep will do fairly well by them if 70 a 
feed them well. 

SuPT. MoBBisoN— What is the <x>in- 
parative value of the mutton from the 
Merino or from the Downs? 

Mb. CoiiE—In my opinion the South- 
down is the best mutton sheep there is, 
because they marble their meat the 
best. The very poorest sheep that I 
ever butchered was a Cots wold, t>ecauae 
they don't marble their meat. Short 
wool sheep are more apt to marble their 
meat than long wools. The Merino 
sheep, iil my judgment, if well eared 
for, is equal to any other sheep except 
the Southdown. 

Here is one point that has not been 
touched upon yet. Men that keep 
sheep are troubled with ticka If 70a 
are troubled with ticks get some tobacco 
stems. Thete is a kind of poison con- 
nected with those stems that will kill 
the tick as quick as anything I ever 
tried. Set up a kettle and dip the lambe 
in the wash and in four hours you won't 
find a tick. 

The man who keeps Merino sheep la 
in danger of trouble from foot-rot. They 
are more subject to that disease than 
any other stock I ever handled. I have 
cured it in my own flock and in in my 
brother's and in my neigh bor'& I made 
a trough out of 2x6 stuff, twelve feet 
long, and fixed sides up to it so the 
sheep couldn't get out, and on one cor- 
ner of this trough I ran a piece of gas- 
pipe which was connected with a tobac- 
co pail outside, in which blue vitriol 
was poured as strong as it would dis- 
solve. I poured it into the pail and it 
would come through the gas-pipe into 
the trough. I pared the sheep's feet off 
closely, and then ran them through this 
trough, with the blue vitriol in the bot- 
tom. You can have five or six in the 
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trough at once; and if you are thorough 
In never letting them step upon ground 
afterwards that they were on before this 
process, and clean out your stables at 
this time, and if you watch your sheep 
closely afterward, you will find this des- 
ease can be cured. Keep some of this 
preparation in a bottle and if you see a 
lamb with foot-rot, out with the bottle 
and apply the preparation. 

Geo. MoKerbow— Wouldn't it be bet- 
ter to repeat this same process, after ten 
days or two weeks? 

Mb. Ck)LE— I bad 200 that I ran 
through in this way, and only 7 came 
around for a second treatment. 

John March— How long do you have 
to keep them off the ground they have 
traveled on when diseased? 

Mb. Cole — I ran them through about 
this time of year. They got this foot- 
rot in the winter time and then they 
went on to the pasture. My brother let 
his go back onto his pasture again in 
the spring, but had no bad results. 

J. C. Martin — How do you induce 
lambs to eat grain at weaning time? 

Mb, Cole— If I don't want to turn in- 
to a corn field I put some of my old tame 
ewes with my lambs, and I have a 
trough and put a little grain in there. 
You don't want to put in a great deal, a 
handful is better than a quart, and keep 
increasing little by little and very soon 
they will get a notion of eating. I never 
turn them into the com field exclusive- 
ly. 

C P. Goodrich — I want to find out 
something of the profits of sheep rais- 
ing. Can you give a statement of how 
much you can make on a ilock of sheep 
in a year? 

Mb. Cole— I have about 200 sheep. I 
sheared this last year 187 sheep. My in- 
cx>me from those sheep was something 
over 1700. I have got my sheep on hand 



now and I have got my increase on 
hand. 

C. P. GooDBiCH— What is that in- 
crease worth? 

Mb. Cole — My increase and shearing 
produced some $850. 

Question— What will it cost to keep 
these sheep? 

Mb. Cole— I estimate that I can keep 
about eight sheep where I can keep one 
cow. I think that the feed I feed one 
cow will keep eight sheep well — it will 
feed more sheep if you feed your cow 
well. 

Geo. McKerbow— You want to re- 
member that you keep the cows in tl^e 
back-yard. Is that hardly a fair com- 
parison? 

Mb. Cole — I keep my sheep in the 
front-yard. I have one I- keep for a 
lawn-mower. 

C. P. GrooDBicH— It used to cost me^ 
$40 a year to keep a cow. If your sheep 
cost you in the ratio you mention, they 
would cost five dollars a year or the 200 
would cost you $1,000. 

Mb. Cole — There is a difference in 
keeping cows^ I keep my cows for ten 
or twelve dollars apiece. There is an in- 
direct profit from sheep, that is way 
ahead of anything from any other ani- 
mal — it helps to keep up your farm* 
On an eighty-acre farm you can keep 
two or three hundred sheep and raise as 
much grain as by not keeping them. 
There is where you make your profit. 

Pbof. W. H. Chandler — I do not 
think I can add anything to this discus- 
sion. I have never been a very success- 
ful sheep man myself, and yet there is 
no branch of farming industry that has 
interested me more than sheep hus- 
bandry, and I have watched with a 
great deal of interest and no little at. 
tention the efforts of men who have de- 
voted their intelligence and their per- 
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Bistent efforts to this branch of labor. I 
learned this in my observations: While 
I was laborinpT seven days in the week to 
just get a living raising wheat, my 
neighbor was doing the same thing in 
raising wheat and sheep and he had no 
more help than I had, and at the end of 
the year he had the profits of the in- 
crease of his flock, the profits of his 
shearing, and the profits through the 
year of an occasional addition to his 
table without a money expenditure. 
Now that I'have o.beerved all the way 
through, I do not see where the expense 
oomes in very greatly in the keeping of 
a few sheep on the farm. It certainly 
does not come in the way of personal 
care. It does come in the way of using 
■ome of this land. 

I have watched the operation of my 
■on-in-law in this direction with much 
interest during the past few years. Now, 
this last year was not a very prosper- 
ous year among the farmers in our part 
of the state, the central part of the state, 
owing to the drouth. But that young 
man had a flock of 200 sheep on his 
farm of 240 acres. Some of his land is 
low and unfit for cultivation, and is not 
even tile drained, it has mere surface- 
draining. It is a very poor pasture for 
cows and but a very few cows could be 
kept in there, but his 300 sheep have oc- 
cupied that 80 acres of land as a rule^ 
He told me this year that the income 
from that flock of sheep was just about 
one thousand dollars; that is his wool and 
his sheep that he sold at a ready mar- 
ket at home for mutton, and his flock is 
just as good as it was a year ago. To 
my certain knowledge he has not paid 
out $50 to get this extra income of a 
thousand dollars. He has of course 
used that part of his farm for that pur- 
pose, but the tract of land wouldn't have 



kept near that number of neat cattle; 
that would have been impossibla This 
sheep industry has insured him and oth- 
ers like him a living. He is not at all 
a shining example of this. The neigh- 
bors, I suppose, could tell many better 
stories about that than I have about 
sheep. But I see his sheep have in- 
sured him an income right along, year 
after year, without very great variation, 
and BO I conclude that there must be 
something in this sheep industry. 

Supt. Morrison wishes me to narrate 
my early experience in sheep raising. 
When I first went upon a farm of wild 
land in Wisconsin in the fifties, I had to 
learn everything by hard knocks, and I 
am happy to say I learned a great deal. 
I had about 15 or 20 large bodied, 
coarse-wooled sheep. I had only about 
40 acres fenced in, and the sheep ran 
out on the prairie, where they were a 
source of trouble to everybody except 
myself. I got sick of the complaints of 
my neighbors, and went to one of my 
neighbors who was apparently a 
shiftless sort of man. I said to him. 
My friend, I want to trade my sheep 
for your cow. It was a good looking 
cow. He said, I will give you that 
cow for your sheep. I said all right, and 
drove the cow home. This was in the 
spring early and in a few weeks my man 
had cleaned out the refuse in the cellar 
and the cow got out of the bam and ate 
the refuse and swelled up and died. My 
neighbor turned his sheep out on the 
prairie and time went on, he paying no 
attention to his sheep apparently, until 
in two or three years that man had a 
flock of 300 sheep worth a thousand 
dollars in cash. I thought he had the 
better of the bargain. This is one of 
the things I learned. 
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WHAT KIND OF SHEEP ARE BEST ADAPTED 
TO WISOONSIN? 

By A. O. FOX, Oregron, "Wia. 



If it would be consistent with the title 
to my subject, I should like to have 
spent a (i^ood part of the fifteen minutes 
allotted me, in showiog some of the 
maoy advantages which sheep husban- 
dry has over other branches of stock 
raisine^. 

Sheep as CoDserrers of Fertllitj. 

The wonderful adaptability of sheep 
as recuperators of worn lands, spreading 
their rich top dressing, fine and evenly 
over the growing grass with no other 
labor than that of the flock while quiet- 
ly grazing; and simultaneously adding 
to our visible supply of mutton and 
wool; the small expense of maintaining 
fences for sheep; light labor and expense 
of caring for large numbers; and the 
semi-annual interest received from the 
capital invested; these are points upon 
which I would like to dwell but to which 
I can only now allude. 

The proposition which we are to dis- 
cuss is what kind of sheep are best 
adapted to Wisconsin? To answer this 
it seems to me the questions for us to 
solve are: how can we market our feeds 
in the form of shftep products, in the 
shortest possible time, with a minimum 
of freights and other expenses; how 
shall we develop the wool and mutton 
bearing qualities to such an extent as 
will put on the back of each sheep, the 
greatest amount of the highest priced 
wool, that can be grown upon the car- 
cass which will mature the earliest into 
deep heavy mutton, of the highest qual- 
ity and flavor, and in the most compact 
■orm for economic shipment? 

12--IKBT. 



Matton and TVooL 
In other words we must have a com- 
bination sheep, through which we can 
afford to market our best foods in the 
form of mutton and wool. 

How shall we go to work to produce 
this combination sheep is a question 
upon which many good sheep breeders 
will differ, each leaning towards the 
particular breed with which he has 
been most successful, influenced, per- 
haps, by local conditions. 

But we must throw away all old no- 
tions which cannot be logically support- 
ed under present conditions. We must 
be alive to the forces with which we 
have to deal, • the changes that are 
affecting our markets, we must produce 
what the consumers want, and for which 
the best prices obtain in the open 
markets. 

We must look for the animal which is 
the best adapted to meeting these wants 
on a minimum of investments, and hav- 
ing found such animal, we must stand 
by him, whether he be "our hobby" 
sort, our daddie's, orBcmtbodj's else. 

Nowadays, the tremendous energy of 
our people, the wonderful development 
of trade, the great rapidity with which 
ideas are executed, all lead to one great 
focal point, quick maturity. 

The four or five year old steers are 
gone forever, as also the twenty months 
store hog; that sheep must go too, 
which cannot be properly fitted into 
deep, rich, nicely marbled mutton, at 
eight to twenty months of age. 

The common sheep stock of the north- 
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west, from which we must Beleot our 
breeding ewes are nearlj ail of Merino 
origin, some nearly pure and others 
graded more or less with the various 
larger breeds. 

A Cross for Profit. 

For crossing purposes upon these ewes, 
to start with, I am in favor of using 
blooky, deep-set, high-bred rams of some 
of the recognized Down breeds, notably 
the Shropshire, Oxford, Southdown and 
Hampshire, my preference being in the 
order named. By the Down oross, espe- 
cially the Shrop cross, we at once add 
from 35 to 70 per cent, to our average in- 
crease in lambs over the average of the 
Merino flocks, there are few flocks of 
Merinos that will average 90 lambs to 
the 100 ewes. 

I heard one of our leading Wisconsin 
sheep breeders state at our recent agri- 
cultural convention two weeks ago, that 
his ewes averaged last season 75 per 
cent, of lambs. This corroborates my 
own experience with the same breed 
during a period of several years before 
we began using the Down ram for cross- 
ing. After the first oross of the Shrop- 
shire the percentage will raise at once 
to 100, and the subsequent crosses, if 
judiciously made, will bring it up to 130 
and frequently higher, to 150 per cent, 
with a corresponding increased ability 
on the part of the ewes to furnish 
plenty of milk for twins, and to grow 
them in every way equal to single lambs. 
This one item of the increased lamb 
product is very considerable and is in 
itself sujQSoient to make the profit of a 
flock. 

Selecting the Ewes. 

In selecting our ewes to start a flock, 
they ought to be of good depth and well 
sprung at the loins, with neck not too 
abort, a thick-necked or chucky-chopped 



Merino ewe is no better breed than i 
sow with a short neck and deep, heavy 
jowl. A good brood ewe should bec^ 
proper proportions, plenty of length 
and depth, and good breadth over the 
loins, not leggy, and yet not chucky, 
small thin ear, strong head, and a nice 
clean feminine countenanoe; she should 
carry a nice, dean coat of dose, even 
lustrous, fibre. 



What Kind of ft 
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The ram should be the embodiment 
of compact substance, and strong mas- 
culinity, a head so strong and masoalins 
as to be almost coarse, with a largei full 
determined eye. He should be near the 
ground,. heavy in heart, broad and dose 
coupled in the back and loins and must 
be particularly well carried out in the 
hip and flanks with a good, straight 
hind leg. His body, head, belly and 
legs should be well covered with a good 
close coat of even texture, but not too 
fine in flbre for a ram. 

With this sort of a ram and the ewes 
as above described, under good manage- 
ment we are in a fair way to breed first 
class mutton sheep, which at the same 
time produdng a coat of medium wool, 
second to none, valuable at onoe for the 
splendid protection which it furnishes 
the sheep, its high combing merits and 
light shrinkage in the hands of the 
manufacturers, its freedom from noils 
in the weaving, and the popularity and 
durability of the manufactured goods* 

But to decide this question of woob 
let us investigate what kind of wool had 
we better grow, for what sort is there 
the strongest demand, where doeeit 
come from, and how many will be able 
to supply it? 

An Object I«es8on. 
In order to present to you the facts on 
this wool question in an acceptable light 
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«nd to avoid dry statistics, and political 
oolor, I have prepared this little case of 
wool samples from which we may easily 
•ee the relative value of each kind, their 
prices in the market, and the manner in 
which each kind may be grown by the 
farmer. 

In order to obtain an accurate basis 
npon which to place my classification, I 
wrote to Mr. J. C. Hill, wool merchant of 
192 Eenzie St., Chicago, requesting him 
to send me a sample of each kind of wool 
as classified on the Chicago market, at- 
taching to such sample its classified 
name according to the grade of wool to 
which it belonged, and its then Chicago 
market price. 

These wool samples, their names and 
their Chicago value are all placed in the 
right hand column. In the left hand 
column opposite each of these Chicago 
samples I have placed other names of 
like quality, selected by myself. Under 
each sample of this lot I have printed a 
history of how the sheep was bred that 
grew it. Under this again are samples 
of the manufactured goods, showing the 
kind of products that each kind of wool 
enters most largely into. 

This wool is all unwashed and the 
prices are for the unwashed article. 
Now we will examine these Chicago 
samples, this first sample is classified as 
carpet and braid wool, the price six- 
teen cents to twenty cents. 

It is undoubtedly a fair sample of 
Cotswold as you will see by the corres- 
ponding sample. The next sample is 
called '^Quarter block combing," price 
24o. to 26c., this goes to make cashmeres 
and tweeds. The sample to match this 
is a Shropshire-Cotswold-cross breed, 
the sample is of seven months' growth. 
It was grown by one of my patrons in 
Iowa and sent to me with a history of 
the sheep from which he clipped it. 



The next sample is termed *^hre*- 
eighths-blood medium," price 27a to 
60c, it is a little finer in texture than tho 
'*q uarter-blood -combing- wool. 

It might be found in a flock bred tho 
the same way as the preceding or by 
ShropBhire-Lieioester cross which pro- 
duce an elegant staple like this sample. 
Here is a nice illustration of what te- 
lection may do in a flock. 

pere is a sample of pure Shropshire 
of eight months' growth, which almost ex- 
actly matches the Chicago sample of J^- 
blood medium. It is four inches long, flne 
in fibre, bright and lustrous. The next ifl 
"half-blood Delane," price 27a to 30a, 
that is a still finer fibre than the K-blood 
medium. There is a little more Merino 
to this without the gum. While very 
fine and silky its shrinkage is consider* 
ably less. The corresponding Shrop- 
shire-Merino cross of seven months' 
growth; it is three and one-half inchea 
long, very fine in fibre, lustrous and oily, 
and has not the heavy yolk of the pure 
Merino. This is a very profitable kind 
of wool to raise. The next sample is a 
"Pine Merino," price 20o to 25c., and I do 
not consider it a fair sample of Merino 
wool. It is as far as fibre is concerned, 
but it is hardly long enough to be olaa*- 
ed as a good sample. It has the char- 
acteristic heavy gum of the Merino. 

It is readily seen here that there is a 
great difference in the market value of 
these various grades of wool in favor of 
the flne, dose, lustrous medium staples 
three to four inches in length, the differ- 
ence amounts to between five and four- 
teen cents per pound in favor of tho 
medium wool. 

' Now in regard to the amount of our 
supply of this high priced medium wool, 
I find by the reference to the statistics 
of Lynch, of New York, and Bond, of 
Boston, that we are producing about 
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thirty millions pouods of the medium 
wool annually and that we are import- 
ing annually under the head of this 
medium wool over thirty million pounds 
of this same class. 

Then under the heads of cheaper 
grades of wool, quite a good deal of this 
medium wool is imported to escape 
heavy duty. 

We are not Keeping: Sheep Snoui^h. 

Under these circumstances, with such 
a premium paid upon the wool, we are 
not producing half that our . mills de- 
mand, and this in the face of a much 
greater demand for the kind of clothing 
that medium wool makes. 
• Now friends, why don't we here in 
Wisconsin put in the necessary medium 
wool sheep and grow that other thirty 
odd million pounds of medium wool, in- 
stead of obliging our manufacturers to 
import it at over forty per cent, duty? 

Where on earth are there finer hillside 
sheep walks, all over this beautiful 
state? Where finer water privileges, 
where better facilities for feeding and 
marketing? 

Yet look at our state statistics: Wis- 
consin owns but a paltry 700,000 sheep, 
while low and sandy Indiana bobs up 
with a million and a half, Michigan 
two and one-half millions, and Ohio over 
four million sheep. Also note the prices 
that these last two states get for their 
best medium wool. 

Where does Wisconsin wool stand as a 
class in the open market? It is a fact 
that the choicest of mutton and the 
highest priced wool can be produced on 
one and the same sheep. We can util- 
ize our feeds to the very best advantage, 
growing two of the highest-priced pro- 
ducts. We have it within ourselves, 
here in Wisconsin, to supply the great- 
est amount of all the fancy mutton re- 



quired by our tributary cities — CSiioagOi 
Milwaukee, St Paul and Minneapolis— 
and on the backs of these very same 
sheep to grow the other thirty million 
pounds of medium wool that will com- 
mand almost any reasonable prioe we 
might ask, just as soon as we can learn 
to grow it intelligently, to do it up hon- 
estly after shearing, and to place it upon 
the market in an attractive form and a 
business-like manner, all plainly label- 
ed, Warranted Double X Wisoonsin 
Medium. 



DISCUSSION. 

H. RoBBiNS— What would you cross 
with the licioester full-blood to make 
the best mutton and wool sheep? 

Mr. Fox— I think with any of the 
recognized Down breeds; any animal 
which was selected from among the 
recognized Down breeds would give you 
good results. I know that to be a fact 
As to my own individual preference, I 
prefer the Shropshire, for this reason, 
he is neither the smallest nor the larg- 
est; he is medium in size, and is wonder- 
fully hardy, as has been shown by their 
being kept in thousands in England, 
where sheep are subject to tuberculosis. 
I believe that in making any cross the 
sire should be of a compact, strong con- 
stitution. 

H. Bobbins — ^How would the Cotswold 
do? 

Mr. Fox — I can answer that queetion 
no better than to quote the report made 
by the commission appointed by the 
Chamber of Agriculture, of Great 
Britain, some five yeais ago to investi- 
gate as to the various breeds of sheep. 
That commission reported, after having 
traveled over various districts, examin- 
ing sheep and testing a great many on 
the block. Their report to BUm it up in 
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Bhort metre, was, the beet mutton sheep 
they declared to be the Southdown, the 
next best th^ Oxfordshire, then the 
Hampshire, the Border Leicester next, 
Liuooln next, and, last of all, the Cots- 
wold. Now, that is the. best answer I 
can give for that. 

SuPT. Morrison— In the southeastern 
I)ortion of the state we have a great 
many of the Spanish Merino grades; 
what cross would you recommend upon 
those flocks? 

Mr. Fox —I would recommend the 
use of Shropshire or Oxfordshire rams 
on those ewes. 

H. Bobbins — I crossed first the South- 
down and then the Lincoln with the 
Leicester. I crossed witn the South- 
down and then with the Lincoln on to 

that. 
Geo. MoKerrow — Did that make 

pretty good hash? 

H. RoBBiNs — Their wool averaged six 

-or seven pounds and they were splendid 

mutton. 

W. H. Cole— Would you advise cross- 
ing for mutton or would you breed right 
'ftlong in one direction? 



Mr. Pox— I think that in order to get 
anywhere we have got to have an ob- 
jective point before we start, and there- 
fore if I was to cross in breeding for 
improvement, I would like to lay out a 
line of action and stick right to it. Id 
this subject ^e have under discussion 
that of grading up the common stockil 
should prefer taking any of the Down 
breeds and stick right to that breed, 
until you have got just what you want. 
This running all over for sires from one 
breed to another makes hash, and it is 
worse than boarding-house hash. 

Mr. McCloud— What would. Shrop- 
shire sheep average apiece? 

Mr. Fox — I have had a flock of Shrop- 
shires for the last fifteen years, and they 
never averaged less than seven pounds 
unwashed. That includes the yearling 
sheep, that is lambs carried over, as well 
as the brood ewes. In order to produce 
a heavy growth of wool it requires heavy 
feeding. That the Shropshire is a good 
wool grower is amply shown by the even- 
ness with which he grows his wool. 
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BEST METHODS OF BBEEDINQ, BEEDINQ 
AND MARKETING MUTTON SHEEP. 

By Q-EOKGB MoKlBBRCW, Subbox, Wis. 



.Thb Bubjeot has been pretty well 
irayeled over. You will pardon me 
if I re-travel some of the ground. First, 
let QB take up the subject of breeding 
matton sheep. I will say, first, that the 
breeder of mutton sheep should breed 
for the best and should be satisfied with 
nothing short of getting the beet By 
ihia I mean to breed for a class of animals 
that have in them the traits of early 
development, quick growth, the best 
quality of mutton, so that they can turn 
ttie food consumed to the best advant- 
age, thereby giving us the largest pro- 
flta. 

The Matton Sheep. 

Now, I agree with my friend Fox^ 
that in the Down breeds, as they are 
ealled, we have the breeds that we must 
look to at present time, for the produc- 
tion of this high class product, an early 
maturing sheep. He has mentioned the 
different breeda I would, having experi- 
mented with them all, for early lamb 
jNToduction, choose one of the larger 
breeds, the Oxf ord'or Hampshire. It is 
claimed for the Hampshires that the 
mothers are the best milkers and will 
produce the heaviest weight lambs at 
tn early age. But that breed lacks the 
form that we like to see in a good mut^ 
ton sheep. They are the most rangy of 
any of the Down breeds, standing higher, 
not being as well formed or as well de- 
Toloped in those places where we find the 
high priced meat, the loins, chops and 
rounds. They are coarser, have coarser 
bones and have longer necks than the 



Oxford, and I therefore have a prefer- 
ence myself for the Oxford for early 
lamb production. If further back from 
the market, necessitating the putting 
of lambs on the market at from eight to 
tem months or from six to twelve 
months, I might say that then there 
would be little choice between the three 
breeds, Oxford, Shropshire or South- 
down. 

An Sxpeiiment* 

Last year I weighed the meat 'from 
the three breeds; the Oxford lambs gave 
an average of 118 pounds each; ihey 
were born in March and weighed in 
August; the Shropshire lambs averaged 
1003^ pounds each, and the Southdown 
lambs averaged 101 and 1-3 pounds each. 
This shows you that the Oxford makes 
the most rapid growth, which is the rea- 
son why I should choose that breed at 
an early lamb'producer. This matter of 
early maturity in these Down sheep is 
somewhat questioned by the breeders of 
other classes of sheep. The reasons 
that I have for naming the Down as th» 
producer of the best quality of mutton 
are that in looking over the dressed 
carcasses at the fat stock shows in Chi- 
cago for the last three or four years, I 
have noticed that the Down carcasses 
were covered on the outside with lean 
meat, and when the meat was cut 
through they showed the marbled meat 
that is so highly prized by mutton eaters 
of this and all other countries; while 
other breeds, particularly the long wool 
breeds, bunch the fat upon the 
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upon some of their carcasses you will 
find large bunches of fat upon the rump 
as large as your fist and larger, without 
any outside coTering of lean meat. We 
find in the Chicago markets right in the 
yards that the carefully bred Downs 
bring the best prices. 

Tli« Downs Topped tbo Market. 

A carloiid of Oxford and Shrop- 
shire lambs shipped from our coun- 
ty in the month of December 
topped the Chicago market the day 
they were there at 16 a hundred. Those 
Uunbfl averaged 97 pounds e|ich and 
netted the shipper 15.73 per head. On 
the 19th day of March last I noticed a 
•ale in the Drover's Journal of 191 grade 
Shropshire lambs, average 106 pounds 
each, which were sold at $6.85 a hundred, 
wMoh topped the market for that week. 
Oilt-Iklffed Mutton. 

Now, if we are going into the mutton 
business it will be almost impossible for 
the average farmer to buy a good-sized 
flock of pure-breds of -these different 
breeds, as they are selling at large 
prices. But by the selection of a good 
flock of large, roomy, grade ewes, from 
two to five years old, and the selection 
of a pure-bred sire of any of the breeds 
that we have mentioned, the farmer can 
■tart in and produce gilt-edged mutton. 
The thing he must do is to hang up be- 
fore him the motto of early develop- 
ment. It takes young pork to bring the 
fancy price and the lamb to top the 
sheep market. The earlier that you can 
put the lamb upon the market the 
greater are the profits compared with 
the food that he has consumed. 
Care of the Flook. 

The sheep requires but little care, but 
that must be given at the right time or 
you.wiU find lose resulting from the lack 
«f ik We should begin to feed the 



flook well in the fall, keeping up an even 
growth and development; the moment 
that we allow a flock to run back in con- 
dition, the wool stops growing, they be- 
gin to lose mutton, the digestive organs 
begin to get out of condition, and 
though we may feed the flock highly 
after that through the winter, they. will 
not recover from the bad effect of star- 
vation in the fall. In the spring of the 
year we are apt to make a mistake in 
turning them out upon the grass again, 
and again we lose in mutton and wool 
and in the Iamb crop, and in the growth 
and development of the lambs after- 
wards. When this flock is shorn and 
the secondary product of sheep breed- 
ing is offered to the buyer and he draws 
out staples from the different fleeces and 
stretches them between his thumb and 
finger, they will part, showing where 
the sheep was starved and the wool 
stopped growing, and we must take from 
two to four cents a pound less for the 
wool than the neighbor who has fed his 
flock well and evenly through the year. 
The manufacturer is not to blame; he 
cannot make good goods out of rotten 
wool; the feeder is to blame. 

A breeding flock should never be 
made very fat, but should be kept plump 
and round. Many Merino breeders 
when they have begun to make mutton 
sheep have made a mistake in this 
direction. When a Merino sheep is in 
good condition it doesn't show it like a 
mutton sheep does. It doesn't natural- 
ly have that rotundity of form, 
and the man who has bred Mer- 
inos is satisfied if his mutton 
flock looks as well or a little better than 
his Merinos did, not taking into con- 
sideration the fact that they are round- 
er and should show better than the 
Merinos. Men who have tried Merinos 
are very apt to feed too light and to be 
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Batisfied with too low a condition of 
the flock. 

Special Care of the I«ainb8. 

When the lamba are born special care 
should be taken to force them along in 
their growth. As I said before, the 
mothers should be well fed, fed upon 
BUOGuIent foods, milk producing foods, 
so that they will be ready to give the 
young lamb a good supply of nourish- 
ment. Then when the young lamb is 
old enough to take extra food a part of 
the pen should be partitioned off with a 
sliding gate; we make ours of six inch 
fence boards, running up and down 
eight inches apart. We let this down 
and keep it clean and the small lambs 
will soon learn to go in there. Then I 
put in a trough standing up about six 
inches above the ground, with a rail to 
prevent the lambs from getting into the 
trough. Into this trough I put some 
grain — 1 prefer ground oats, and the 
lambs will soon learn to eat and will do 
uncommonly well. They don't eat a 
great deal but what they do eat they 
turn into a good price for your grain, 
continue this feeding, feed the mothers 
and the lambs very well, until there is a 
good bed of grass, and then they may go 
to grass, and then if you have got a mix- 
ed pasture on high land, by which I 
mean access to clover, timothy and wild 
grasses, blue grass, white clover, etc., 
and plenty of water, your flock will get 
along very well, but if there is a short- 
age of pasture, continue the grain feed- 
ing of the lambs. In this way you can 
force along a lot of well-bred lambs so 
that at five months old they will average 
from 80 to 100 pounds each, and will 
bring yoa in the Chicago market at 
least $6 per hundred. 

The question of foods is often brought 
up. In fattening sheep that are ma- 
tured, corn comes in as one of the cheap- 



est and beat rations, but if we are going 
to make a gilt-edged article of first-clasB 
mutton then we must use in this con- 
nection, fucculent foods and more ni- 
trogenous foods. 

Cornell University Experiment. 

I will quote in this connection an ex- 
periment made at Cornell University in 
the state of New York, during the 
winter of 1878-9. A few common lambe 
were bought at the station in the month 
of November, and they were very com- 
mon lambs, only weighing from 36 to 50 
pounds each. They were shorn in No- 
vember and put into the trial experi- 
ment on the 25th day of that month. 
One lot was fed a nitrogenous ration, 
composed of clover hay and bran and 
cotton seed meal, with a few roots to 
keep them healthy. The other lot w^re 
fed a carbonaceous or fat-forming ration* 
composed of timothy hay and oom, with 
a few roots. Six months later the re- 
sults of the experiment were summed 
up. The lambs fed on the nitro^noas 
food had produced mutton at a cost of 
$6.03 per hundred, while those fed upon 
the carbonaceous food had produced 
mutton at a cost of $7.59, showing a bal~ 
ance in favor of the nitrogenous foods 
of $1.56. Remember that these were 
young and growing lambs and needed 
more of the muscle and bone-forming 
elements than older sheep would have 
needed. 

Then in regard to the advance of suc- 
culent foods another experiment was 
carried on at the same place and same 
time. One lot of lambs were fed upon 
hay and grain, having as much as they 
would eat up clean, and a ration of 
roots; while another lot was fed upon 
the same kind of hay and grain, having 
as much as they would eat up clean, bat 
without the roots. It was found in 
summing up at the close of the experi- 
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ment that those lambs that were fed 
roots had eaten twenty cents worth of 
roots; they had also consumed fifteen 
cents worth more of hay and grain than 
the other lot, but the lambs that were 
fed the roots had produced $1.17 worth 
of mutton more, than tbe lot not fed 
roota In other words, an outlay of thirty- 
five cents brought back 11.17. It is a 
recognized fact that we cannot produce 
gilt-edged mutton without the use of 
these succulent foods. The Eoglish- 
man appreciates that fact, and they un- 
derstand it over in Canada full well, 
where there are some of the best sheep 
feeders in this country. There are men 
in Canada who make a practice of rais- 
ing gilt-edged mutton and sending it 
across the line, paying the twenty per 
cent, duty, and still selling it incur large 
cities at a large profit. Now, if farmers 
up here in Wisconsin, in the same lati- 
tude as Canada, where we can grow the 
same classes of food that they grow 
there would turn our attention to pro- 
ducing gilt-edged mutton and put it 
upon the market, we could have some 
of that money now going across the line 
into Canada brought here into Wiscon- 
sin. 

The question is sometimes raised as to 
whether we would not glut the market 
if we all went to producing first-class 
mutton. I have no fear of us all going 
into it, but to show you there is no fear 
of glutting the market with this kind of 
meat I will state that in the fall of 1888 
I stayed four or five hours with the 
buyer of a Boston dressed meat house, 
who was buying up the surplus at the 
Chicago stock show; I asked him this 
question: How many of those sheep 
such as you have got here could you 
buy in a week? He said, I would buy 
i,000 of them at the same price, if I 
could get them. The price was |7 a 



hundred. He says, we can't get near the 
amount we would like to get. He said 
there was no fear of over-stocking the 
market with this kind of mutton. 

Some Drawbacks. 

But it is not all plain sailing in the 
sheep business any more than in any 
other business. There are the parasites 
such as the liver worms and lung worms 
to be contended with. A very good re- 
cipe for dealing with ticks is the one 
given by Mr. Cole, that is, dipping in 
tobacco water. As to parasites I have 
found that by keeping salt, with a fourth 
to a tenth of sulphur in it, in troughs 
where the sheep can get at it, that I 
have no trouble with parasites. This 
may be due to keeping the flock in good 
condition, but I have noticed that some- 
times in wet seasons while my neigh- 
bors are having trouble with their sheep 
I haven't had any. Sometimes in the 
fall of the year, after weaning the lambs, 
when we have a wet fall with a good 
deal of soft grass I find that the lamb 
flock will begin to scour, and the best 
remedy I have found for that is common 
white flour mixed with the grain ra- 
tion. 

The largest profits are made from put* 
ting young sheep on the market. You 
get from a dollar to two dollars a hun- 
dred more than for aged sheep, and you 
can make mutton cheaper on the young 
sheep than you can on the old ones. 



Discrrssiox. 

J. M. Smith— At what price would 
gilt-edged beef have to be sold to secure 
equal profits with gilt-edged mutton or 
lamb? 

Mr. MoKebrow--I claim that I can 
produce a hundred-pound lamb, not tak- 
ing the wool into consideration at all, 
but simply the meat, as cheaply as I can 
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produce beef on the fifteen-hundred 
pound steer. 

SupT. Morrison — What is the best ra- 
tion for breeding ewes? 

Mr. McKerrow — The best ration for 
breeding ewes with me I think is clover 
hay twice a day, straw, as much as they 
want to pick over in the yard the third 
time and a ration composed of equal 
parts of bran, oats and corn. If I am 
short of clover hay and ha/e to reduce 
the amount of clover hay fed and feed 
some timothy or corn fodder, then I take 
out the corn almost or entirely; and I 
give a ration of roots. 

J. D. Jones— I would like to know if 
the Oxford Downs are considered the 
best mutton. 

Mr. McKerrow — That question is a 
hard one to answer; so far as the mutton 
quality is concerned the Southdown I 
guess is recognized as the best, but its 
■Ize is somewhat against it in popular 
favor. Then the Shropshire comes be- 
tween the Southdown and Oxford, the 
Oxford being somewhat larger, and its 
friends think that it is a better producer 
of the early lamb, as I stated in the be- 
ginning. 

H. RoBBms— It is very easy to get rid 
of mutton lambs, but how do you get 
rid of old sheep? 

Mr. McKerrow— The ewes we wish 
to cull out of our flock we find no diffi- 
culty in getting rid of; we cull them out, 
sometimes fatten on the grass, some- 
times late in the fall and sometimes 
later in the winter, and we have no 
trouble in getting from $4.50 to 9Q. 

SupT. Morrison — To what age do you 
find it profitable to keep the ewes? 

Mr. McKerrow— The mutton breed- 
ing ewe has her most profitable time 
between 2 and 5 years old. 

Welj>on Van Kirk— At how early an 



age do you have the ewee drop theii 
first lamb? 

Mk. McKer row — At two years. 
Thos. Convey — Is ther^ much mis- 
chief done by exposing sheep to cold 
rains and damp quarters? 

Mit. McKerdow— I believe I have lost 
as much in my flock by a cold rain be- 
fore I knew enough to house them, as 
I have gained by a month's feeding 
afterward. 

SuFT. Morrison — Have yo« any sys- 
tem of registration? 

Mr. McKerrow — Yes, we place a 
private ear-tag in the ear of the lamlx 
I have a regular record with pages and 
columns. In the first column ia placed 
the name of the sire and dam, with their 
ear-tag numbers and the record nam- 
bers of their record in the aoknowled^d 
record of the Shropshire association's 
record, the Oxford record, the South- 
down record, where most of my sheep are 
recorded. Then when an animal is born 
he is given an ear-tag, and his ear-tag 
number is placed in the proper column, 
or if twins two numbers are placed 
there; then when placed in the breeding 
flock they are placed on the proper page, 
and so on. 

W. H. C01.B— How old are the lambs 
when you put the tags in? 

Ma. MoKkrrow — We have to pot 
them in when the lambs are about two 
weeks old, and it requires special oait 
then to sot t them out and see thai 
the ewes have their own lamba. 

W. H. CoLiB— Do you have any trouble 
with the ear-tag working down into the 
ear of the sheep? 

Mr. MoKerrow— I do not; I have 
had them torn out. 

Thos. Convey— Will a sheep eat when 
it is dark? 

Mb. McKerrow- Well, I believe it is 
a pretty poor time for them to eat. They 
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■honld not be fed earlier in the morn- 
ing than Bunrise and they should be fed 
in the afternoon so as to '^ave them 
through eating by shortly after sundown 
or about sundown. 

QuKsnoN—Don't you think they feed 
omsiderable in the pasture before sun- 
riie in the morning? 

Mb. MoKxbbow— But I am speaking 
•C feeding in the winter. 



Mr. 0*Neill.--How much does it cost 

to produce mutton? 

Mb. Kerrow — A flock of sheep get a 
part of their living on the farm without 
much cost; they are good gleaners 
through the stubble fields after harvest 
and good scavengers and browsers, and 
take a part of their feed from the weed 
and bush that they meet in their way, 
BO that it is pretty hard to figure, unleM 
we make experiments. 



eably lamb RAisma 

By R. O. JX7DSON, Farminffton, Minn. 



A Proiiiis«. 

In an unguarded moment I promised 
to write you a paper on the subject of 
raising early lambs for market. Now, 
if there is anything I dislike it is to pre- 
pare a paper upon any subject, but as I 
have promised I will endeavor to keep 
my word. 

I shall not give you the history of my 
nps and downs in sheep raising in Min- 
nesota for fifteen years, and I shall not 
■peak upon the merits of. the different 
breeds, all of which, or rather the most 
of them, I have my private opinion. 

I realized a few years ago that there 
was a good market for early spring lambs 
in St Paul, and that the large hotel 
olnbs and restaurants were getting their 
early spring lambs from Chicago and 
paying a good round prioe for the same, 
and I resolved to furnish that mutton, 
or at least a portion of it. 

Bead and Ke«p Potted Up. 

I read all the literature I could secure 
on the subject and made my own ez- 
poriments and here they are in a nut- 



First, I secure after shearing the larg- 
est and best high grade ewes that I can 
pick up. I get them from one year up to 
four, dip them all so as to kill all 
ticks and parasites, tar their noses on ac- 
count of the fly and turn them into good 
pasture. Keep them thrifty until Au- 
gust, when I have a new pasture to let 
them run in, get them up to the yard 
nights and give them a little grain, in- 
creasing the allowance until by the 
tenth day I am feeding a good winter 
allowance (the grain I feed being oats). 
This will soon bring the ewe around for 
service. July 1st I put up the bucks I 
intend to use in the barn away from all 
noise of the bleat of the sheep. I com- 
mence with a small gprain ration and iedl 
of the good clover hay he will eat, in- 
creasing the ration of grain until each 
eats his pint of oats three times per day, 
and at time of service I have a good 
vigorous ram and his vigor will show it- 
self in his progeny. After the ewes are 
through with their feed X turn one of the 
rams in with the flock and allow him to 
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eerye only one ewe when he is taken 
back into his x)en in the bam and an> 
other is brought out if more than one 
ewe is to be served. In the morning the 
service is repeated and again at night 
and the same pains is taken until all of 
the ewes are served, keeping record of 
each ewe served. After all ewes are 
sate with lamb the grain feed is gradu- 
ally withdrawn and they are kept on 
grass until late in the fall when I com- 
mence feeding bran and feed bran up to 
the day, and for two or three days after 
each lamb is dropped, when I commence 
feeding oats with the bran, feeding as is 
necessary to furnish a full flow of milk* 

Clover Hay. 

I feed my clover hay (which by the 
way is the only hay fit for sheep), 
on the ground in the yard. I have one- 
half acre yard enclosed with a good 
board fence, and straw, hay and corn- 
stalks in stacks built against the fence* 
except the north end where my shed is. 
My object is to shut off absolutely all 
wind, which is what kills the young 
lambs. I feed my sheep next to the 
fence all around the yard, putting the 
hay up against the fence. By feeding 
this way you require the sheep to travel 
backward and forward, in fact a sheep in 
eating hay this way hardly stops 
long in a place, and as I want my sheep 
to get plenty of exercise, they get it by 
hustling for their hay; and right here I 
will say that I think plenty of exercise, 
salt, with sulphur and bran, is just what 
a sheep needs. The bran keeps their 
bowels open, and hardly a sheep treated 
this way is feverish during lambing. I 
have discarded all warm barns for lamb- 
ing, and, I prefer the open yard provid- 
ed, of course, it is not btorming. Of 
course I want the yard protected from 
winds. The beet lambs I had, dropped 



in my yards with the thermometer 111 
below zero. Out of 83 lambe dropped in 
the yard with the thermometer below 
zero, I only lost three and two of them 
were twins. 

I found out to my sorrow that keep- 
ing ewes^hut up in warm pens during 
lambing I lost 40 per cent of my lambs 
and not un frequently a few old ones. 

Care of I«ainbs. 
After my lambs are old enough to be- 
gin to eat grain by themselves, I make 
a little pen adjoining the one where 
the mothers are kept, and cut a 
hole through large enough to let the 
lamb through and feed them ground 
corn, oats, bran and oil-cake, and give 
them all they will eat up to the day they^ 
go to the block. I market my lambs 
dressed in St Paul, and get 20 cents, 
per pound dressed from March 15 to 
May 15. Of course I have them dressed 
nicely, well trimmed and sewed up in 
good cotton cloth. My object is getting 
them to the market in first-class shape, 
as it is almost impossible to sell any 
dressed meat or poultry that is bloody 
and dirty, and placed in the market in a 
slip-shod manner. I commence ship- 
ping my lambs when they will dress 
30 to 35 pounds. Now, right here let 
me advise alt who intend to butcher 
lambe, to butcher theui as soon as taken 
from their mothers, as a lamb will bleat 
himself poor in a day. There is much 
more that might be said in lamb raising, 
also in selecting the ewes, diseases that 
sheep are prone to run across, and trust 
some day that I may meet with you 
and then we can compare notes. I will 
close this by saying that the high-grade 
Cots wold ewe and the Shropshire ram is 
what Hike, and the nearer full-blood 
Cotswold ewes you get the better. 
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SMALL FRUIT GROWING UPON THE FARM. 

By J. M. .SMITH, President "Wis. State Hortioultural Society. 



strawberries as Cheap as Potatoes. 

I do not appear before you this even- 
iug for the purpose of selling you trees 
or plants. I firmly believe that nearly 
every farmer in the state, can, and 
ought to have a full supply of smal] 
fruits for the entire year. My object is 
to try to convince you of that fact, and 
then give you a few directions as to the 
best varieties, methods of cultivation, 
etc. I shall not tell you that you can 
raise a bushel of strawberries as cheaply 
as you can a bushel of potatoes, as I do 
not believe that you can do so. Neither 
shall I tell you that you can raise 500 or 
600 bushels to the acre, as I do not be- 
lieve that either. I shall not tell you 
any unreasonable stories of any kind, so 
please give me your attention for a short 
time and I will try to coQvince you that 
you will bdd very much to the value, as 
well as to the comfort and happiness of 
your homes upon your farms, by having; 
a full supply of desirable small fruits. 

Let It be remembered that although 
we cannot yet boast of a general and 
complete success in growing apples and 
pears, there is no state in the Union, that 
can show a finer record in the yield of 
small fruits per acre than can Wisconsin. 
What then about soils? I prefer a 
rather damp, sandy loam, but if this is 
not to be had, let it be remembered, that 
any land that will grow a good crop of 
com or potatoes, will grow a fair crop 



of strawberries, raspberries, blackber- 
ries, currants or grapes. 

Another thing to be remembered is 
that any manure that will make corn or 
potatoes grow will make the above 
named fruits grow. As to the amount 
of land needed to furnish a supply for 
your families, it is safe to say that every 
square rod of land devoted to strawber- 
ries, and fairly well cared for, will give 
you at least one bushel of nice berries. 
Raspberries and blackberries will yield 
about two-thirds as much as strawber- 
ries; currants should yield at least four 
quarts to the bush, and grapes at the 
rate of at least three tons per acre. 
These are all very moderate yields, and 
you may easily estimate from them 
the amount of land you will require to 
furnish a generous supply for your fam- 
ily. 

The Strawberry. 

We will speak first of the strawberry. 
It is well to manure the land for this 
fruit, even if it is in good condition. It 
should also be so well drained that no 
water can stand upon the beds. In 
short, put it in as good condition as you 
would if you expected to raise on it 100 
bushels of shelled com or 250 bushels 
of potatoes per acre. As to varieties 
most desirable to set, I will say, if the 
Wilson does as well in your vicinity as 
it does about Green Bay, I truly believe 
that you will get more fruit from it than 
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from any other strawberry plant in ex- 
ifitehoe. It has a perfect blossom and 
needs no other near it as a fertilizer. 
Next to the Wilson with me comes the 
Manchester, and the Crescent. These 
last two named are both pistillates, and 
need some perfect flowering yariety 
among them in order that they may do 
their best, or even fairly well. I have 
used the Wilson as a fertilizer by set- 
ting about one-third of the plants of 
this variety. 

Go Slow Upon Novelties. 
Ab to giving any advice in regard to 
to the hosts of new varieties, I will only 
say that in my opinion, the slower you 
go upon them the better it will be for 
your purse, and also for your peace 
of mind. Let the professional grow- 
ers test them thoroughly, and when 
any really good variety is produced, the 
public will soon be made acquained with 
the fact, and you will be less likely to 
waste both your time and money. If 
you decide to set Wilson, and wish, as 
you probably will, to cultivate with a 
horse, mark the rows not less than three 
feet apart, and then set the plants 12 or 
15 inches apart in the rows. In setting 
be sure to press the earth firmly about 
the roots of the plants, and if the weath- 
er is dry, give them a thorough water- 
ing. If you set the Crescent, the War- 
field No. 2, or any other of these very 
strong growers, make the rows four feet 
apart, and set the plants 18 inches apart 
in the rows. Keep down all weeds and 
grass by cultivation, and go through 
them when in bloom and clip off all the 
blossoms so as to throw the entire 
growth into the plant during the whole 
of the first season. After the ground is 
frozen in the fall go over them with 
marsh hay and cover sufficiently to 
hide all the leaves, and leave them un- 
til spring. Straw is equally good for I 



covering if it has no foul seeds to grow 
and choke the plants in the spring. 
A New Bed Erery Spring. 

I find it better, and I believe quite ai 
cheap, to set a new bod every spring, as 
the weeds and grasi will come up and 
annoy you in the old bed; and even if 
you succeed in keeping them down for 
two or three years, the fruit is not quite 
as fine nor the yield as large as the first 
year. In selecting plants for setting I 
make it an invariable rule, never to set 
plants that have borne fruit. Be 
sure to have young and thrifty 
plants of the last season's growth, and 
do not set any others even if they are 
given to you. Leave the covering on in 
the spring, umtil all danger of hard 
freezing is past, and the young leaves 
are beginning to start. When I have fol- 
lowed this plan, T have never onoe had 
the fruit damaged by late frosts. It 
will be two or three days late in ripen- 
ing, but the crop is almost a certainty. 
After taking off the covering I put on a 
dressing of fine manure, or what I like 
better, wood ashes, at the rate of half a 
bushel to the square rod, keep down the 
weeds, and in June and July, pick a fine 
crop of this queen of all the small fruits. 

By following these few rules, I have 
not failed to have at least a paying crop 
in twenty-five years. The yields per acre 
have as a rule, been much larger than 
the amount I have named, as within 
reach of nearly or quite every farmer in 
the state. 

Baepbenies. 

Give them the same kind of soil as the 
strawberries, and the same kind of prep- 
aration. For varieties 1 have never 
tried any that I like as well as the fol- 
lowing: The Marlboro for the first early 
red, and the Cuthbert for the late red; 
the first named is with me a laige aad 
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beautiful berry, and begins to ripen be- 
fore the Btrawberries are gone, I believe 
,we have never failed- to have them both 
upon the table at the same time since 
the Marlboro came into bearingi though 
we do not consider them quite equal to 
the Cuthbert in quality. The Cuth- 
bert is a large late berry excel- 
lent in quality and very productive. 
Among the blackcaps the Souhegan is 
nearly as early as the Marlboro, a good 
bearer, and of good quality; the Gregg is 
a large late berry, and with me an ex- 
cellent bearer of fine fruit. If you wish a 
few yellow ones take the Golden Queen. 
The above named will give a good sup- 
ply of choioe fruit from the beginning 
to the end of the raspberry season. In 
setting, the ground should be furrowed, 
making the rows not less than seyen 
feet apart; then yet the plants two feet 
apart in the rows, press the earth firmly 
around the roots and water, if the 
weather is dry. I always grow some 
other oxop between the rovrs the first 
season. 

Frotoot by CoTerlnir* 

In the fall, and before the ground 
freezes, they should be laid down 
and oovered with earth. In covering, 
if we wish to lay the plants towards the 
west one man takes a hoe or a common 
f our-tined potato fork, and digs out some 
of the earth upon the west side of the 
plant; then another follows and bends 
the plant over to^trards the west until it 
lies nearly fiat upon the ground; another 
follows and throws a shovelful of earth 
upon the tips of the plants to hold them 
in place, after which they are covered 
about one inch in depth. When danger 
from freezing is over in the spring, they 
are uncovered and raised up as near 
their natural position as convenient and 
the aarth is again replaced where it was 



taken from in the fall. Then put on a 
dressing of manure or ashes and culti- 
vate well and thoroughly. All weeds 
and grass that grow in the rows must, 
of course, be destroyed with the hoe. 
You will not get a full crop the second 
season, as you will of strawberries, but 
you will get some nice fruit. As soon 
as you are done picking the fruit, go 
through and cut out all the canes, as 
raspberry and blackberry canes never 
bear but one season; also, cut out the 
weak ones of the new growth, leaving 
only a sufficient number to have a good 
crop of fruit the following season. 
After this is done we go through with a 
pair of large shears and cut off the 
tope, leaving them about four feet high. 
I am not sure that this is the beet 
known way of trimming the bushes, but 
it is a very cheap and easy way, and I 
get large crops of fruit while practicing 
it. The red varieties propagate by suck- 
ers, and will always give you many more 
than are needed, which surplus must of 
course be destroyed the same as any 
other weeds. The blackcaps do not 
sucker, but propagate from the tips of 
their branches. Should you need new 
sets, go among them in August and 
bend over some of the branches of the 
strong thrifty canes, and throw suffi- 
cient earth upon the tips to hold them 
in place, when they will take root, and 
the following spring will furnish you 
with nice plants for setting fiew beds. 
My oldest bed of Cuthberts, some seven 
or eight years old, never promised better 
than this spring. The cultivation of 
blackberries is so similar to that of the 
raspberry, that I need not repeat what I 
have said. They need the same winter 
protection, and given in the same way, 
and if well cared for will last longer 
than the raspberries. During the last 
five or six ^iearB^ a great deal has been 
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Baid and printed in praise of the dew- 
berry, or in other words, the running 
blackberry. I have been spending some 
time and money upon them for a num- 
ber of years past, and if 1 had received 
one dollar per quart for all the berries 
that we have picked from them, I should 
still be some money out of pocket. I 
have already dug up a portion of them, 
and the balance of them will soon fol- 
low unless they do very much better 
than they have done. 

Grapes. 

The cultivation of grapes is so easy 
that I will say but very little upon the 
subject. We set the vines eight feet apat ■ 
each way. They are trained upon a 
trellis, posts being set about 12 feet 
apart, and smooth wires stretched upon 
them. 

We trim th^m in the fall, cutting the 
branches of the main canes back to two 
or three buds each. We then lay them 
down and then cover them with earth 
one to two inches deep and leave them 
until we think danger from frost is past. 
The Concord has long been the grape 
for the masses, and is still more general- 
ly cultivated than any other variety. 
Sometimes the season in the northern 
portion of our state is too short for it to 
do its best. With me the Moore's Early, 
Worden, and the Massasoit are all 
from one week to ten days earlier than 
the Concord, and the two last named 
are, in my opinion, much better in qual- 
ity. I would not advise any one in this 
state to plant any grape that is later 
than the Concord in ripening, as there 
are a n umber of good varieties that I have 
not named, that I believe to be not only 
earlier, but better in quality, though I 
have not yet tested them sufficiently on 
my grounds to speak confidently of their 
merits. 



Cormats. 

The currant is a northern fruit, and 
absolutely refuses to do its best in a 
southern climate. .There is no fruit 
grown with us, that will bear as much 
neglect, and still have a small amount of 
fruit as the currant. Neither is there 
any that will respond more quickly to 
first-rate care and cultivation than this 
fruit. It is the only one of our garden 
fruits that will endure our most severe 
winters, and come out in the spring 
without a damaged bud. It is more 
than thirty years since I set the first 
currant bushes in thisstate, 1 have never 
({iven them any winter protection, and 
have never yet seen a bud damaged by 
cold. We set the bushes six feet apart 
each way, manure heavily, cultivate 
thoroughly and always secure a heavy 
crop. 

For table use, it is doubtful if there 
are any better varieties than the old 
red and white Dutch. For other pur- 
poses, my wife thinks she has never used 
any that were equal to the Prince Albert 
and the Long Bunch Holland. They 
are much larger than the last named, 
and with me yield a much laiger crop. 
We let from four to eight canes grow in 
a stool, and after they have borne a few 
years we cut them out and allow the 
strong young canes to take their place. 
In this manner they may be kept in fall 
bearing for many years. 

To Destroy the Currant fVorm 

We use White Hellebore, putting 
about half a tablespoonful into a 
ten - quart pail of water, and then 
sprinkle on a sufficient quantity to fairly 
wet the leaves. Its use will not injoie 
the fruit or those who use it in any man- 
ner. 

We trim the bushes any time in the fail 
after the leaves have fallen from them. I 
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hare in this brief manner given a few 
rules whioh if followed to a reasonable 
extent, and then supplemented by the 
good sense of our farmers and their 
wives, will, as I believe, enable forty-nine 
out of every fifty of them, to have a full 
supply of all of these delicious fruits, 
not only during their season of ripening* 
but also canned, or otherwise preserved 
during the entire year. The comforts 
and the happiness that may thus be 



added to our homes, is only known to 
those who have had a bountiful supply 
of them all. If among the many thous- 
aods who will doubtless read the Bulle- 
tin report of this closing mstitute, there 
are a few who will make a faithful and 
persevering effort to follow out the 
recommendations here given to supply 
themselves with small fruits, I shall 
feel that my efforts in preparing these 
remarks have not been in vain. 



THE GOOD PARMER AND THE POOR 
MER— A CONTRAST. 

By MBS. J. A. OLABK. 



PAR- 



I propose by a few instances and ex- 
amples to make a contrast between the 
good farmer and the poor farmer, and 
to show by their works their utterly 
different ways of doing things. 
Care of Tools. 

The fffyodi farmer takes care of his 
tools. After haying you will see him 
take his scythe and his rakes up to the 
top of the hay mow, so as to have them 
in a safe out of the way place,^and fast- 
ten them up under the ridge pole. Next 
summer the scythe falls down on his 
head and cuts a slice off of one of his 
ears, and when he wants the rakes, he 
has to knock them down with clubs. 
The poor farmer leaves his scythe in a 
tree, and a man steals it, and he hangs 
his rakes on a fence and his wife gets 
them to rake the door yard with, and 
by the first of October, there won't be a 
tooth left in any of them. 

Good, CoBTcnieiit Buildings. 

The good farmer may be known by 
his buildings, he has a three-story pig 
IS— Inst. 



pen, and when a hog gets out, his wife 
and two oldest girls chase him around 
the garden till he gets hungry and goes 
into the pen for lunch; for the good 
farmer keeps no dog. The poor farmer 
has no pig pen, and when his 
pigs get out of the yard, he sets 
his three dogs on them and the dogs 
bite their ears off and make them bald- 
headed, and the boys mock them as 
they go by in the road, and the bears 
come down out of the woods and eat up 
those boys, as in old English time. 
"Early to Bed and Early to Rise." 
Is the good farmer's motto, and he turns 
out of his warm couch at five o'clock in 
the coldest winter morning, and then 
sits over the stove till daylight, by which 
time the hired man is up ready to help do 
the chores. The poor farmer lies in bed 
till eight o'clock, while his wife gets up 
and builds the fire and starts the boys 
off to milk. liook at the difference in 
their stock. See the noble grace with 
which the good farmer's horse carries 
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that excellent man to church where he 
hitches him in the shed and when that 
spirited animal hears the soprano sing a 
■olo, he thinks it is an engine whistle 
and kicks a $200 buggy to pieces, and 
nearly breaks up the meeting. Now 
mark the contrast You will see the poor 
farmer's horse hitched to a post in front 
of a saloon, and the wind blows through 
him till the tears roll down his face and 
the people going by, pity him. About 
ten o'clock in the evening he shakes off 
his bridle and goes home, opens the 
corn crib door and eats in peace and 
quiet till mid -night, when the poor far- 
mer comes home and sits up the rest of 
the night doctoring him for the colic. 

I^ook at All the Sarroandlng* of the Two 
CIa«»eB. 

Take the wood piles for instance. 
The good farmer's pile will be 
straight and square and ten feet high 
all around. He will send his small boj( 
out after an armful of wood and the 
pile will tumble over on to him, and they 
won't find that boy until the next sum- 
mer. The poor farmer's pile will be 
scattered around in lots over the front 
yard and the boys will bring it in and 
lay it loose around the stove. When he 
comes home at night he will fall over it 
in the dark, and make a very big noise 
and wake up his wife. Just then the 
dock will strike two and he will have to 
explain to her how they have been ini- 
tiating a man into the lodge and she 
will wonder how the Mason's hall can 
hold so many as they have been taking 
in lately, and how her husband can eat 
so many nasty cloves. 

A Politician, of Ck>arse. 

The good farmer takes an interest in 
politics, he subscribes for the weekly 
paper, published at his county seat, and 
finally runs for justice of peace on the 
temperance ticket and gets two votes. 



While all the paper the poor farmei 
takes is a paper of tobacco and he never 
gets any ofiSoe. The good farmer reads 
and improves his mind, he is posted on 
all the new theories of government and 
tries to make his neighbors know all 
about it. He goes to the Grange and 
asks leave to read one of Henry Greorge's 
nine-column articles. While he reads, 
the women i^rangers all whisper, and 
talk so much scandal about their out- 
side neighbors, that war wages from 
that time forth in that community; while 
the male members go to sleep with 
their mouths open and the flies crawl 
down their throats and tickle them, and 
make them smile in their sleep. The 
good farmer thinks he is interesting 
them and like Tennyson's brook ** runs 
on and on forever." 

But the poor farmer, he goes down 
and plays cards and pool for his amuse- 
ment and the only mark he makes in 
this world is a chalk mark, showing that 
he owes fifty cents to the saloon keeper. 
The good farmer reads the paper& He 
consults the monthly reports and 
the statistics of the agricultural 
bureau. He finds out that there is 
to be a war in Europe, and he knows 
that wheat will be $1.25 a bushel by next 
spring, so^ he goes to Chicago and buys 
5,000 bushels and puts up $500 as mar- 
gin and when wheat does go up three 
cents, he feels mighty good, and figures 
what he will do with the $2,000 he will 
make on this deal. And then it slumps 
and the margin is gone. When they ask 
him to put up more, he concludes that 
this wheat speculation is all a gambling 
business, and he will never have any 
thing more to do with it The poor 
farmer takes no paper, and when the 
Bohemian oat man comes along offering 
to sell him oats at $10 a bushel and take 
all he raises at the same price, he buys 
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ten buBhels a^d gives bis note for them. 
He puts the oats on the barn floor and 
the bogs get in and rip open the bags, 
what they do not eat the hens do, and 
he don't have one of those oats to sow 
next spring. By and by the man comes 
along with a hundred dollar note and 
the poor farmer has to put his farm in 
his wife's name, and give his brother-in- 
law a chattel mortgage on his stock to 
avoid paying it. 

A Se«k«r for Knowledsre. 

The good farmer attends the far- 
mer's institute — the Pomona Grange 
or the annual meeting of the state 
agricultural society. He goes to 
that and attends the Governor's recep- 
tions and finds him a first rate fellow 
and will vote for him every time he runs. 

He is present at all the meetings of 
the State Agricultural society and 
hears such learned farmers as Jack 
Hi n ton and Mrs. Dr. Severance 
and gets his mind full of ideas 
and when he goes home and meets a 
neighbor he talks tariff to him and 
talks and talks until all the dogs in town 
howl before be goes within a half mile of 
them. 

The poor man also has heard of the 
agricultural society meetings and thinks 
he will go to them and see if he cannot 
improve a little. But on his way up 
town he steps into a saloon to get a 
glass of beer and becomes interested in 
a game of pinocle in which he soon takes 
a hand, and then more beer and then 
pinocle and then again more beer, until 
toward night he gets noisy and a man 
strikes him and a big policeman arrests 
him and puts him in the cooler over 
night. 

The next morning the judge fines him 
all the money he basin his pocket, and 
ho makes his way home partly on the 



freight train and partly on foot, and 
tells his wife that those agricultural 
meetings are the best thing he has run 
on to yet, and what be has learned wilj 
be worth more than 1300 to him when 
he comes to put in his crdps. 

I take one glance at the respective 
families and then close. Let me compare 
the children. The good farmer has good 
children. His boy is neat and well behav- 
ed, and is not out in the road "sassing" 
folks as they go by; no, he is in the house 
learning the shorter catechism. 

When the circus comes round, though 
he looks anxiously at the bills— he 
could not be a boy and not do that — ^yet 
he recognizes the folly and vanity of 
such shows, and his parents not approv- 
ing of them, he stays quietly at home 
while the procession marches by, content 
with the promise that if he is a good 
boy and works well the balance of the 
season, they will take him in the fall to 
the cemetery to see his grandfather's 
grave. 

We all know the poor farmer's boy- 
there is generally six or eight of them. 
He is always in the middle of the 
road and aaases you as you go by, and 
you are lucky if he does not heave a rock 
at you. When the circus comes round he 
crawls under the side of the tent and 
comes up under the manager's eye, and 
the old baboon reaches out and pulls out 
the most of his hair. But he doesn't 
cry out or make a noise though he 
can't wear his hat for nearly two weeks 
after the show is gone. 

The good farmer's daughter is beauti- 
ful and accomplished. Her education 
has been attended to. She can crochet 
and make tatting. You never see her 
idle. All the chairs in her father's house 
are decorated with tidies from her fair 
hands. 
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She can make worsted flowers and paint 
after the manner of the Grecian and the 
OtsientalB and knit open work stockings 
and has a hundred other accomplish- 
ments that I jio not call to mind. If 
•he does not always get married the 
only reason is that there is no one in the 
oommunity good enough for her. If she 
wished she could have the pick of them 
— so her mother says. 

The poor farmer's daughter has none 
of these accomplishments. She cannot 
eyen draw in rugs. She has to help her 
mother to make up for the faults of her 
father. In the summer she does the 
house work and in winter teaches school. 
Finally she studies medicine and takes 



her revenge on mankind* by dootoring^ 
them. 

I have given you now examples of 
the good and poor farmer. There was 
once a negro preacher who held faith in 
these words: 

"Brethren," said he, "there are two 
paths; the broad and the narrow path 
that leads to destruction; the straight 
and the crooked path which leads to 
damnation. Which will you take?" 

''In that case/' answered one of the 
congregation, '*dis nigger will take to 
the woods." 

As Capt. Cuttle would say, the moral 
of this story lies in the application of it. 



SOME HELPS TO HOME MAKING. 

By MRS. J. M. SMITH. 



A Good Garden. 

Many really good farmers declare that 
they cannot afford to have strawberries 
and other small fruits, except as an oo- 
oasional luxury. Well, if they are to be 
boaght and paid for with the price of oats 
at 15 or 18 cents per bushel, and other 
things in proportion, of course he can- 
not afford it. Yet the very small area 
of land necessary to produce plenty of 
small fruits for an average family would 
not be missed from the amount of grain 
produced on the farm. He may say he 
has no time to plant or cultivate it; in 
fact, I know many farmers who seem to 
think their time would be as good as 
wasted in planting and caring for a 
vegetable garden; while, in fact, a single 
acre in small fruits and vegetables of 
desirable varieties, well cared for, will 
do more to promote the health and com- 



fort of a family, to say nothing of the 
pleasure to be enjoyed, than any other 
acre on the farm. Only get the boys 
and girls interested in the care of a 
berry patch, and let them have a good 
supply for one year, and they will not 
be likely ever to forego the luxury after- 
wards 

In spite of all the poetry written about 
the happiness and beauty of life on a 
farm, the fact still remains that there 
are plenty of hardships for both farm- 
ers and their wives, and there is no 
danger of there being too much patns 
taken to bring beauty or pleasure, into 
or around their homes. 

Bamect Toniiff Men and Women* 

The most valuable outcome of profit- 
able and successful farm life is realised 
in the strong and earnest young men 
and women there trained up to buiJd 
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f ature homes, either on the farm or 
•elsewhere; for not all ought to be ez- 
peoted to remain on the farm. 

Oar coantry would soon find itself 
short of capable men to manage its busi- 
ness affairs, and to fill places of public 
trust, if all the boys should stay on the 
farm. Then let farmers make the most 
of themselves and of their homes, there- 
by treasuring up for their children 
pleasant memories to help them when 
they go forth to try their skill in home 
building for themselves. Then while 
you see to it that your homes are well 
supplied with plenty of small fruits, 
there is still another side to be look- 
•edat. 

Man Cannot I«lTe by Bread Alone. 

We are told in a very old fashioned 
book, that "man cannot live by bread 
alone;" and might we not add, neither 
by fruit and vegetables t There is, in my 
opinion, no way in which so much pleas- 
ure can be provided for a family, for so 
«mall an outlay of money, as by having 
fragrant and beautiful flowers around 
the home. 

What shall we have, then? First on 
the list I would place roses, the queen 
of all the flowers. I can never forget 
the roses that grew around the home of 
my childhood. We enjoyed them while 
fresh, and when they began to fade we 
gathered the leaves and scattered them 
in our drawers and trunks among the 
olgthing, and enjoyed their perfume un- 
til the roses came again. Then the li- 
lacs and peonies, which yielded their 
beauty year by year, with but very little 
cost or care, were the delight of our 
childish hearts. 

The perennial phlox in variety are 
Tery satisfactory later in the season, and 
^ve a long succession of bloom. I 
mpQBk first of the perennials, because 
when once eetablished they remain year 



after year with very little expense. Of 
course the list may be enlarged indefl- 
nitely, as taste and means permit. 

But we must have a few of the many 
beautiful annuals, of which I would put 
first, pansies, with their infinite variety 
of colors and markings. I have often 
heard children compare them to baby 
faces, and I think the comparison very 
apt 

Flower Seed. 

The seeds should be sown very early, 
in hot-beds if possible, but if there is no 
hot-bed a cold frame is, I think, much 
better than a box in the house, as the 
plants are likely to be stronger and 
more thrifty. Four pieces of board 
(which any woman who can use a ham- 
mer can nail together at the corners) will 
answer the purpose. This should be 
placed over a bed of mellow earth and 
pressed down at the bottom. If you 
have any unused windows, they may be 
placed over the frame, as this will make 
it possible to plant earlier withont 
danger from frost; but if not, a piece of 
strong cotton cloth will answer a good 
purpose. Loops should be securely 
sewed on to the corners to keep it prop- 
erly in place, and it will keep off quite 
a sharp frost Make the rows from four 
to six inches apart, in which sow 
pansies, annual phlox (I prefer the gran- 
difiora varieties), pinks, asters, candy- 
tuft, balsams and such other varieties as 
your taste may dictate. By raising 
nearly all your plants in this seed 
bed you can get better plants than 
planting the seeds where the flowers aie 
to bloom; you will also have many more 
available plants, as they may be grown 
quite thickly in the rows, then you will 
also have the advantage of having but e 
small space to keep dear of weeds, aa 
we all know that they will grow mooh 
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faster than the plants that we are so 
anxiously looking for. 

Care of Plants. 

When the young plants are large 
enough to be clearly seen, carefully 
loosen up the earth between the rows, 
and sprinkle with water when needed. 
Then when the weather is warm enough 
for thrifty out-door growth, have the 
ground where you wish them to bloom 
carefully prepared, and transplant the 
young seedlings into permanent beds. 
If you cannot have a hot-bed, I would 
not try to grow verbenas plants, as they 
may be had from any florist for a trifl- 
ing cost I have mentioned but a few 
varieties of annuals, but every one may 
enlarge the list according to their own 
taste, or according to the time and la- 
bor that they may be willing to give to 
their care. A few plants well cared for, 
will afford much more satisfaction than 
many more if they are neglected. The 
ten weeks stocks and sweet alyssum, I 
always plant in a shallow box set up 
quite off from the ground, as if planted 
in the seed bed, the small black fleas 
will eat them up as soon as they come 
through the ground; while if grown in 
raised boxes, I never fail to get good, 



strong plants. All this may seem to be 
a great deals of pains to take for a few 
flower plants, but if you really love and 
care for the flowers, it will be only a 
pleasant change from your indoor cares. 
I forgot to put on the list of seeds the 
sweet peas and mignionette, which 
combined seem to be the very i>erfection 
of sweetness. One friend used to have 
what she called her glory-bed, which 
consisted of a good clump of sweet peas, 
surrounded by a border of mignionette. 
Then near her kitchen door she had a 
bed of bright portulaooas where she 
could see them as she passed out and in. 
She said their beauty rested her* when 
weary. I do not think our Qood Father 
over all would have sprinkled bright 
flowers BO plentifully everywhere, if He 
had not intended us to enjoy them. 

Thea let us each bring all the bright- 
ness and beauty possible into our homes; 
they will help in educating and develop- 
ing the characters of the children who 
are sent to us to cheer and brighten our 
lives. In the short time allowed me I 
have only been able to offer a few bints 
and suggestions, if they should prove 
any help or comfort to some tired or dis- 
couraged farmer's wife or daughter, I 
shall be content 
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THE COMING PARMER. 

By HON. J. M. TRUE, Baraboo» "WiB. 



It IB not my intention, or msh even, 
to picture to you a man of phyBical, 
mental and moral perfection as the typi- 
cal farmer of the future. Neither will 
I attempt to please you with highly 
colored sketches of the beauties and 
joys of farm life, the superlatlTe grand- 
uer of the farmer*8 vocation, or the 
mental and moral excellencies supposed 
to naturally cluster around the tilller of 
the soil. 

That much is truthfully said that re- 
flects credit upon the farm as the place 
from which stren^h and purity is 
drawn to replenish the vitiated currents 
of basinees, intellectual and social 
thought and action, I am pleased to ad- 
mit. 

That the present position of the best 
class of our American farmers is a de- 
sirable one, I gladly claim. They need 
envy no one. But that the condition of 
a large part of those living upon our 
farms is vastly inferior to what it should 
be, and might be, I am also forced to 
confess. 

To consider briefly some things that 
keep the average farmer of to-day from 
being what the more successful coming 
farmer musl^ be is the object of this 
paper. There are many farmers before 
me this evening whose active experience 
extends backward over a period of forty 
or fifty years. The wonderful changes 
that have taken place within that time 
in connection with agriculture alone 
are hardly realized by you even, so grad- 
ually has the work of progress been ac- 
complished. Where wide stretches of 
native forest and prairie then met your 
view, cultivated fields and pleasant 



homes mark the advance of our Ameri- 
can genius and civilization. 

The lAfg Cabin of the Past. 

The rude cabin of the early settler 
now stands obscurely in the shadow of 
the modern cottage as a reminder of the 
days of small beginnings. Commodious 
barns and stables indicate the channels 
into which, or through which, thrift and 
enterprise have led the prosperous pos- 
sessor. ^Id Brindle" hfta passed away 
with the primitive quarters erected for 
her comfort, while in the new stables 
the better bred and more aristocratic 
Short-horn, Holstein, Jersey or Quernsey 
are found. Poor "old Brindle!" what 
might you have accomplished had you 
been quartered in this model stable, fed 
a ration of ensilage, clover hay, wheat 
bran and oil meal, and drank warm water. 

Old "Doll" and "Dobbin" plowed the 
fields, cultivated and gathered the crops, 
drew the grain many a weary mile to 
market, and then hitqhed to the same 
and only vehicle on Sundays, briskly 
jogged to the country church. Now the 
general-purpose horse is unpopular. 
The muscular Clyde or Percheron furn- 
ishes the motive power upon the farm, 
while the dashing roadster, in a nickle- 
plated harness, at a three-minute gait, 
draws the top buggy, in which the farm- 
er's son sits and manipulates the lines. 
This new horse is not a church-goer. He 
goes, but not in that direction. 

The farm implements of our boyhood, 
when muscular developments had a 
practical meaning, have given way to 
improvements that lightened labor and 
made it possible for a boy to do the work 
of ten men. 
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Modern ImproTements. 

The wives and daughters of to-day 
know little of the peculiar household 
cares of their grandmothers. The cook- 
ing range, the washing machine and 
clothes wringers, the sewing and knit- 
ting machines, factories for the manu- 
facture of dairy products, illuminating 
oils, and many other lightners of toil 
have come to farmers' homes within my 
recollection. 

Our mothers, fifty years ago, content- 
edly and well performed their household 
duties, without the advantages of these 
modern improvements, and knew little 
of that modern necessary evil— hired girla. 

They were mistresses of their homes, 
and a consciousness of their independ- 
ence and natural resources contributed 
largely to that strength of character we 
so gladly ascribe to them. 

The favored children of to-day seem 
to be born to a degree of intellectual 
and scientific advancement, that it 
would have taken ten years of applica- 
tion in the schools, for their grandpar- 
ents to acquire, while our social and edu- 
cational advantages as completely over- 
shadow those of the past, as do improve- 
ments in a^y other given direction. 

As the modern school building with 
its appliances and apparatus is sfperior 
to the old log school-house, with its rude 
benches and bare walls; so the methods 
and breadth of educational thought dif. 
fer widely from the past. 

An early acquaintance with good 
books, m usic, proper games and recrea- 
tions, in our homes are comparatively 
new, but strong infiuences in moulding 
character, and nurturing that most 
sacred sentiment— a love of home. 

We repeat, — the favored farmer's 
home to-day is one of the pleasantest in 
the land. Shall thid condition become 
generally applicable to the class? , 



Get Out of the Old Bats. 

We cannot believe that the Bpirit 
of progress that has so signally bl ooo sd 
the American people in the past will 
fail to continue its beneficent work; but 
to expect that the coming fifty yean 
will be as prolific of invention, ecientifie 
achievement, and intellectual advance- 
ment as the past fifty has been, requires 
a remarkable degree of faith in the un- 
seen. 

Farmers, as a class, are perhaps the 
most difficult to lead out of old, long 
traveled ruts, and into a trial even of 
that which is radically new. 

They do not contribute largely to that 
changeful, restless element, that would 
keep society in a constant ferment, and 
render the foundations of government, 
even, uncertain. 

If they are more persistently loyal to 
political and religious antecedents, than 
most other classes, they are also slow to 
recognize those lines of thought and ao- 
tion that lead up to the better methods 
and conditions in their own particular in* 
terests. 

These pecularities are largely attribut- 
able to the isolated ' character of their 
lives, to a failure to mingle in society, to 
assert their individuality, and to con- 
sult with the more successful and intel- 
ligent of their own class, about mutual 
interests. 

Their narrow view of life leads them 
to harbor feelings of distrust and jeal- 
ousy of those around them, especially 
the more successful of neighbors engag- 
ed in the same occupation as them- 
selves; while better methods, better 
business habits and better education are 
regarded as delusions. 

Int«lll«renee and Prosperitj. 

If the average farmer of the near 
future can be brought to the general 
plane of thrift and intelligence, now oo- 
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oupied by the best representatives of 
the oallmg, this will be one of the great 
social and political events of the cen- 
tury. 

1\) acoomplish this the coming farmer 
must be intelligent in his work; he 
must recognize the fact that to be a 
successful farmer he must be a success- 
ful business man. No other occupation 
calls for closer discernment and intelli- 
gent action. The wide-«wake farmer is 
not only a producer, but a manufactur- 
er. He must therefore uqderstand the 
nature of soils, the value and influence 
of fertilizers, and the laws that govern 
plant growth. He must be familiar with 
the principles of the breeding of farm 
stock, the general form, characteristics 
and adaptation of the various breeds of 
the animals he handles. He must have 
an intelligent idea of the profits he 
should derive from the enterprise in 
which he engages. He must have well 
deflned ideas of the values and effects 
of feeds, that when combined they may 
produce required results. He will be a 
buyer and seller, and as such should 
cultivate a ready and correct judgment. 
He should study the markets from a 
consideration of the question of supply 
and demand, in order to buy and sell at 
a profit. Instead of being controlled by 
circumstances, let him aim to be in po- 
sition to use them for his advancement. 
If the successful merchant deserves the 
title of business man, the successful 
farmer should have equal claim to the 
distinction. The coming farmer will be 
an active man in public affairs. 

More JBduoation. 

Educational, social and political re- 
form must receive a strong support 
from the farmer. 

Such reforms are an absolute neces- 
sity to the maintenance and advance- 



ment of his interests, and only will he 
prosper as they are fostered. 

The common school is coming to be 
more and more an institution peculiar 
to our rural districts, and the general 
tendency of advanced pupils from these, 
to seek better instruction in our village 
and city high schools has in itself an 
element of danger to the common dis^ 
trict school. 

Let not the intelligence and wealth of 
the country neglect the educational in- 
terests of the masses, because better in- 
struction is available to their favored 
sons and daughters. 

The farm will continue to be the best 
place in which to rear strong brainy 
men, and pure noble-minded women, 
and though these may not remain on the 
farm, but as in the past go out to give 
strength and character to business, intel- 
lectual and social circles in our crowded 
cities, in the future those who leave the 
farm will in no sense be superior to those 
who remain behind. 

An Interest iH Pabllo Matters. 

The farmer in politics! Yes, he has 
had his special province here. He has 
been a voter. Whenever political defeat 
overtakes a party at a given election it 
is charged up to a failure to vote on the 
part of the farmers. 

The coming farmer will vote oftener. 
He will vote at the caucus, and as a 
result more farmers will vote at county 
and district conventions, and for these 
more farmers will be found deciding up- 
on candidates for higher official posi- 
tions. 

I am finding fault with the present 
condition of things, only to say that the 
trouble lies with the farmer him- 
self, in failing to intelligently and active- 
ly participate in movements that define 
lines of action and nominate candidates. 

This need not produce class parties or 
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class legislation, but will lead existing 
parties to recognize general interests, 
and the necessity of the support of the 
well posted independent rural voter. 

More Faith in Self and BuAiness. 

The farmer of the future will believe 
more strongly in himself and his voca- 
tion. He will recognize that no social, 
intellectual or political barriers are 
raised before him because of his occupa- 
tion, but that in common with other 
classes be will pass for what he is worth, 
but no more. 

He will, we trust, develop a stronger 
attachment to his farm, which will 
oause it to be handed down from genera- 



tion to generation in an unbroken line of 
ancestry. It shall beoome to him his 
bank in which he may deposit accumula- 
tions ofbeauty, fertility, and comfort, 
and from which may be drawn elements 
of wealth and happiness for years to 
come. 

When in the future our vast country 
has been developed; when a largely in- 
creased and ever increasing populatioo 
shall demand that our agricultural re- 
sources be taxed to their utmost; whea 
thrift and enterprise shall become neces- 
sary adjuncts to insure success; no place 
will be left for the average farmer of to- 
day, and he will unconsciously give way 
to the more suooessf ul ooming farmer. 
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WILD FLOWERS. 

BY WEBDEN BEYNOLJ)9. 
[Bead at the Green Bay Institute, March 4-6.] 

The Wild Flowers, the Wild Flowers, uncul- 
tured and true ; 

From nature's own garden— of nature's own 
hue; • 

No hot-bed distortions, nor monstrous forms 
— no— 

*Tls thus that I loye flowers as God makes 
them grow. 

And thus do I loye, too, affections of heart, 

Up-welling spontaneous, untrammeled by 
art— 

I loYe them all true, unaffected, sincere, 

like the beautiful Wild Flowers that God 
gives us here. 

Then, gather life's Wild Flowers from young 

and from old — 
Those grown in true hearts— the pearls |nd 

the gold- 
Bind up a sweet nose-gay^to cheer life's lone 

hours, 
liementos of dear ones in language of flow- 
ers. 

The Hawthorne of Hope, the Conbtant 

Blue-Bell, 
The Pure drooping Lily that blooms in the 

dell; 
White Vi'let and MyrUe, so Modem and 

Mild, 
And Woodbine Fbatebnal all native and 

wild. 

The Indian Jasmine Attachment to tou, 
The Sweetbrler Simpmcitt, Bittersweet 

Tbub, 
The Orange Flower Chaste, of so delicate 

tint, 
And emblems of Yibtub the Snow Ball and 

Mint 



The humble-born Daisy, to Innooenoe dear. 
The Osier of Frankness, and Fern the Spr- 

OEBB ; 

'Tls such flowers — the wild ones — most dear 

ly I prize, 
Earth's loveliest symbols of Joys in the skies. 

Yes, gather them all from the loved of my 

youth. 
The Wild Flowers of sympathy, friendship 

and truth, 
And wreathe their sweet symbols— with Ivy 

entwine 
A garland of fragrance for memory's shrine. 



*^ GATHER UP THE FRAG- 

MENTS THAT NOTHING 

MAY BE LOST/^ 



By David F. Sayre, Fulton, Wis. 



[Bead at Janesyille IneUtnte, Feb. S7-28.1 
I«ow Prices. 
On the third day of this present 
February, three weeks ago, one of my 
neighbors took six head of cattle to his 
nearest market and sold them for a 
fraction less than two cents per pound. 
Another neighbor sold on the same day 
and in the same market stall fed heifers, 
stall fed during the entire winter, at two 
cents per pound. Oats in the same 
market are sold at 20 cents and corn at 
30 cents. We know that cattle cannot 
be raised for $2 per hundred, and a fair 
reckoning will make oats cost, I think, 
21 cents, raised on land worth $40 per 
acre, and at 9 per cent, interest, and 
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com under like oircumstancee will oost 
1614 oentB. 

What are we farmers to do? Will 
this state of things brinflr about the 
happy time when the farmer oan lift up 
his head and feel that he is even with 
the rest of the world? Many farmers, 
and I am not sure that we here are not 
amonff them, say ''appeal to congress or 
the legislature." But I can see no rea- 
son why we farmers should have laws 
passed favoring us as a class. No class 
has a right to be favored by legislation, 
although it is done to our hurt. 

Save tbe BMldnes. 

What shall be done? Some two 
years ago, I was sitting in a railroad car 
by the side of John Gould, that man 
who came from Ohio to teach our wives 
how to make butter, that man, who, I 
think, can show as much good sense in 8 
butter talk as any man whoever came . 
into our state. Well, he and I were I 
talking about the great Standard Oil I 
company, whose iron pipes, conveying 
the crude petroleum from the oil wells 
to the city of Cleveland, ran under a 
part of John Gould's farm. He told me 
that when the oil first came pouring 
into Cleveland, it was refined there, and 
the refuse, a black, filthy liquid, was 
turned into huge vats in the ground 
and burned, covering the city with a 
great, black, impenetrable smoke. All 
this was lost. After a little it was dis- 
covered that this refuse, treated by cer- 
tain chemical substances, would yield 
n apt ha and benzine enough to pay for 
the whole cost of refining. There was 
still a residue, a refuse, which went to 
waste, until some one discovered in it 
parafine and aniline dyes, and these more 
than paid for the entire expense of refin- 
ing. 

Is there any way by which we farmers 



oan treat the residues on our farms to 
bring about a like result? After we shall 
have cut our hay, or reaped our harvesti 
or gathered our fruits, is there any ren- 
due, using which, we can lessen the costs 
of producing these crops? This quee- 
tion brings me to the point to which I 
wish to call your attention for a little 
time — the residues on the farm. 

Natare^0 FertUlxem. 

It is but a little time since we came 
into Wisconsin, we find these openings, 
these prairies, these lands, now turned 
into farms, covered by a carpet of green 
verdure, not one l5are spot in sight 
grass and fiowers, flowers and grass, and 
so it had been all the ages before. Na- 
ture, and when I say nature, I mean 
the Grod of nature, nature has been fer 
tilizing these lands for us by the oon 
tinned yearly growth, and yearly decay 
of vegetation, the snows of winter, and 
the verdure of summer, alike proteotiDg 
and enriching the soil. We came and 
began our work, turning up the fur- 
rows and casting in the wheat Not one 
year, not two years, but year in and year 
out!, until we had taken from the soil in 
a good degree, the elements which 
made wheat raising profitable, them 
the soil refused to answer our 
calls, and we were forced to give 
up wheat Isn't that your experi 
ence? Is not that the experience of all 
Bock county? Think for a moment 
what we had been doing; taking the 
wheat, the grain, which was perfeofly 
legitimate, what did we do with the 
straw, the residue, the great bulk of the 
crop which came oif the land? 

Sell the Grain and Bam the Straw. 

How many of you pioneers oan hold 
up your heads, and with a good oon- 
science say "we returned it in its best 
form to the soil from which it came, to 
help reproduce a new crop.** Oh, the 
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blazing fires of the straw stacks on the 
prairies of Eook oounty during the fif- 
ties and sixties. I don't want to throw 
a stone at a neighbor's glass house, but 
jou may fiing one at me, and if I winoe 
at the blow, I'll bear it as best I can. 
One of the many reasons why wheat has 
fallen from 30 bushels per acre to 10 
bushels or nothing, is because of this 
foolish waste of this residue, the straw. 

Within a few weeks I have seen loads 
of straw going from the farms to a neigh' 
boring village for sale. It may have 
been right under the circumstances, but 
it was a part of the blood, and next 
year's crop will suffer from the loss of it. 
To return to the text, the straw is one of 
the residues, one of the ''fragments, to 
be gathered up that nothing be lost." 

From wheat raising we were driven by 
our own short sightedness in a good de- 
gree, to raising corn, a change for the 
better for two reasons, first, corn 
means hogs and cattle, and second, com 
means a less severe drain upon the fer- 
tility of the soil. But in all those years 
succeeding wheat raising, what was our 
corn but a crop of grain, so many bush- 
els of ears to the acre? How many years 
did it take us to find out that in every 
crop of oom there were two crops — 
the crop of ears and the crop of corn 
stalks. Have we really learned it yet? 
How many of us really think that the corn 
fodder is nearly if not quite, as valuable 
as the crops of ears? The saving of this 
residue, the working it up for all that 
it is worth, calls for the earnest atten- 
tion of every farmer. On a cold morn- 
ing out of a snow covered stack, to dig 
out the fodder for the morning's feed, 
the but of every bundle frozen fast, this 
is no light task, and if the boy shirks 
the work, and the cattle low for more, I 
am scarcely surprised. But even at the 
best, although the cattle get plentyi 



they leave the great, thick stalks on the 
ground uneaten, to be drawn out for 
manure in the spring, the stalks in whose 
cells is stored up the sugar which those 
cattle ought to hare. 

Bettor ICethodi. 

There is a better way. A great many 
of you have found it, but some have not. 
A few days since I had occasion to call 
upon a neighbor, a young farmer, a 
bright, hard-working man. I found him 
on his barn fioor with his hired man 
cutting up his corn stalks, handed down 
to him from his tobacco shed, where 
they had been housed and cured from 
the mins and snows of winter. I looked 
at the stalks, bright, soft, unbleached 
and greenish, worth at least 33 per cent, 
more than if he had stacked them out 
of doors; and then the gain in cutting — 
well, you must go to Prof. Henry if you 
would know the full per cent, in gain. 
I thought, as I looked at him, my dear 
young farmer, you are learning early in 
your farm life what we old pioneers 
learned only by hard rubs; and I thought, 
too, that that was the best use I had 
ever seen a tobacco shed put to. I speak 
of this, not as anything new to you, but 
something new to him. 
QThis method is a great advance in 
husbanding this residue, yet, I think, if 
you will take my experience for so much, 
that the cheapest, handiest, easiest and 
altogether the most satisfactory way of 
caring for corn stalks is by means of the 
silo. I think, with the com crib and 
the silo, we can well nigh gather up the 
fragments of the oom crops and little 
be lost The point I wish to make is, 
'that good farming— euccessful farming 
—demands that you save, not the ears 
only, but the stalks as* well, in the 
brightest, most savory way for the stock 
which eat0 them. 
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In a late popular novel the author 
severely inveighs against the doctrines 
of a certain religious denomination, 
doctrines, which that denomination, in 
common with others, used to hold fifty 
years ago. In answer to this one of the 
critics of the novelist remarks that she 
has used her powder in ^'cannonading 
dead tomb stones." You may think, 
that in recalling to your minds the 
wastefulness of farmers in regard to the 
residues of straw and corn fodder, that 
I am aiming *^at dead tomb stones." But 
I have noticed in the acres of corn 
stocks standing uncut in the fields to- 
day that there is constant evidence 
that there are plenty of farmers who 
need hot shot thrown at them for this 
very wastefulness. 

The Golden Grain. 

Another question I would like to ask, 
this corn, this golden grain, which comes 
to us with, comparatively, so little work, 
this grain which is so handy on the farm, 
have we learned how to use it in a way 
that will bring the best results, in a way 
that will give the most beef, the most 
pork? About Christmas day I was called 
upon to look at some pens of hogs, be- 
longing to a well-to-do farmer, one who 
earned his money by hard work. There 
were some twenty-five or thirty hogs in 
three pens. They were fed by shoveling 
in to them corn in the ear by the scoop- 
f ul lo be eaten from the pen floor, 
swimming in filth, quantities of half -eat- 
en corn were 'lying there utterly unfit 
for any animal to touch, yet these hogs 
were fattening for the market. By care- 
ful, cleanly feeding that farmer could 
have made a bushel of corn make him 
thirteen jwunds of pork; thirteen pounds 
of pork at that time was worth thirty" 
nine cents (three cents a pound). He 
would have sold his corn for thirty -nine 
cents per bushel. Oue glance at tho 



hogs and pens, would have satisfied yoTi 
that he did not get more than six pounds 
for a bushel, eighteen cents for hiscorD; 
twenty -one cents residue lost, or at any 
rate not saved when he ought to have 
saved it. Just one year ago, Feburary 
12, 1889, I weighed eighteen shotes to 
feed, the average was 174 lbs. During 
twenty-two days I made them gain one 
and three-tenths pounds each day. The 
next twenty-one days they gained one 
and four tenths pounds each day. The 
next six days, I threw off all limits to my 
feed, I fed them a swill of ground feed, 
(corn, barley and oats), wet up with 
boiling water, all they would drink. I 
fed them the same ground feed, dry, all 
they would eat, as a relish, I gave them 
ear corn plentifully, but not so they left 
any over. All this in a clean house* 
with warm beds and access to the yard. 
I wanted and expected to reach two 
pounds each day. I did reach fourteen 
pounds for six days, and that, too, not- 
withstanding the shrinkage of a five and 
one-half miles haul to market. Each 
hog made me in gain sixty -one cents in 
those six days, I sold at $4.35 a hundred. 
Will you tell me why I did not make the 
same gain in those days before? 
Through lack of skill in feeding I lost 
part of the benefit of that corn crop. 
You have all of you had a like experi- 
ence, only all of you have not weighed 
it in the scales as I did. It is attention 
to these minor details by which "we 
gather up tho fragments that nothing 
be lost'' 

Skill in Feeding. 
This question of feeding is, I think, 
the least understood of the many prob- 
lems of successful farming. There ifl 
many a good farmer, I mean raiser of 
crops, who is a very poor feeder. Many 
a mother, intelligent in many things, 
ruins the physical constitution of her 
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child from nnintelligrent feeding. The 
great abandance of our corn crops makes 
ns heedless in answering the question 
whether we get the best possible result 
from a given quantity of corn. I once 
bought some growing shoates at 9 cents 
per pound, paid $120 for them. Kept 
them 43 days, including the day I pur- 
chc^d and the day of sale, sold them at 
73^ cents. In those 43 days I made 
them weigh me out $240.50, just double 
the price 1 gave for them and 50 cents 
over. I was so much pleased that I 
bought some more, heavier, more rangy 
ones. Kept them six months and over, 
lost money on them. The same corn 
kept growing; harder during the summer 
and the te|th kept getting more tender, 
until they would eat only what would 
keep them alive. Why didn't I have 
thought enough, in time, to change their 
whole corn for ground feed. Ah, how 
much residue I wasted on these gaunt 
hogs. But corn in the crib was plenty, 
if they didn't eat when it was given 
to them, it was their own fault. When I 
wanted to turn them into money, they 
were gaunt still, and I was the loser. 
Nature Conserres Fertility. 
There is another point to which I 
wish to call your attention. In the be- 
ginning of this paper I spoke of our 
finding these prairies and woodlands 
covered with a carpet of verdure, grass 
and herbs and flowers the whole season 
through. That was Nature's process, 
never to leave the ground uncovered* 
never sear or bare. Then we came and 
broke up the sod, and sowed the wheat. 
You and I well remember with what de- 
light we watched the crop of growing 
grain, during those three or four months 
before we reaped it. After the crop 
was cut off, during August and Septem- 
ber, and October and November what? 
That bare field lay yellow in the sun- 



shine, drinking in the rains of heaven, 
and alfowing those rains to filter through 
the ground to the subsoil beneath. Na- 
ture had kept on the surface all the 
time a vast mat of foliage and root- 
lets, as a sponge, to catch and 
hold the fertilizing elements of the 
rains, and to keep them just 
where the growing crops needed them 
the most. We changed nature's law 
one-half of the year. Permit me to use 
an illustration which I have used many 
times before. Take a cylinder, hollow 
1 foot in diameter and 3 feet k>ng, drive 
down in the soil of your farm so that 
the top shall be even with the surface. 
Lift it now, soil and all and, set it on a 
table. Take some water surcharged 
with the richest fertilizing elements of 
your yards, and pour it into the cylinder. 
At first you will notice that the water, 
as it trickles from beneath, will be clear 
and bright, the fertilizers are left in the 
soil, and the water runs away clear. But 
if you continue the pouring in a little 
while you will see that the water, as it 
runs away, is just as turbid and yellow 
as when you poured it in, showing 
that now the fertilizers are carried 
down with the water, and lost to the 
surface where your plants are growing. 
This, it seems to me, is the process on 
our farms when they are left uncovered 
by a growing crop. I don^t think I am 
firing at "dead tomb stones'* now. Here 
are vast stores of fertilizers carried down 
by rain too deep for the rootlets of our 
growing plants to get them easily. Can 
we remedy this? Can we save this 
residue in part or in whole? In part, 
without doubt, you do remedy it, when 
you sow clover and timothy with your 
grain. That mat of clover, I am well 
nigh boyish again in my enthusiasm, 
whenever I see it. But in your com 
crop, cannot we imitate nature, by sow- 
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ing among the oorn some grain, like rye, 
the last time we cultivate the crop, and 
let it grow during the trying months of 
fall. By 60 doing we shall profit by 
three residues, first, we shall have a 
growing plant to help keep the enrich- 
ing elements of the rain near the sur- 
face where we need them; second, we 
shall have a good fall feed for sheep 
and cattle; third, by plowing under this 
green mass in the spring we have this 
easily decomposing crop for a manure. 
Are not these residues worth saving? 
Are not these some of the ''fragments to 
be gathered up that nothing be lost?" 

To speak of the residues of the farm, 
in the form of manures, the when and 
how to care for them, the when and how 
to apply them to the land, these topics 
could hardly be discussed in a paper by 
itself. Your patience would forbid me 
to enter upon them. 

Sacoess la Batter-MakiniT. 

But one point 1 want to touch upon 
before I close. I never approach the do- 
main of a woman except with reverence. 
But let me tell you of a little scene 
which occurred some two years since. I 
oeme into the house one day and found 
the queen of the household working 
butter; don't smile, there is many a 
queen in Wisconsin who works butter. I 
looked at her jnnd saw at once that she 
was tired out. '*Oh,'' she exclaimed, "I 
had rather do a day's washing than 
work this hard butter," and then she 
drew the ladle through the golden but- 
ter with all the strength she could get 
from her elbows. She patted it, she 
smoothed it, she dug it again with the 
ladle, then rolled it over and worked it 
again, and so on for half an hour. I 
stood and looked at her until she was 
done. Her face, this face of a queen, 
was red and heated; her arms fell list- 
leas in her lap, her energy gone and her 



work a burden. I said nothing, but 
kept up a dreadful thinking all the 
while. When next churning day came 
I churned as usual, I had never handled 
a pound of butter in my life except to 
eat it, but I had heard John Grould's story 
of butter-making, and had told it again 
and again in the household. As I fin- 
ished, 1 took off the churn lid, and by 
that time the queen was by my side. I 
kindly told her that she had nothing to 
do with that churn or butter. She re- 
monstrated—some queens, you know, 
can remonstrate— I was firm; I took 
John Gould's method, washed the but- 
ter in the churn as nicely as a mazr 
could, salted it, had a butter pail 
on hand already soaked ^ and salt- 
ed, and then I began to take 
up the butter and pack it into the pail . 
Then the remonstrances began afresh. 
*'No one will eat that butter, it isn't 
worked, there may be specks in it, they 
will throw it away, let me do it"; but 
the king was firm, the butter was pack- 
ed into the pail by his own hand, and in 
a little while it was on its way to Chica- 
go, with a letter telling the whole mat- 
ter, and ending with, **You can throw it 
away, or pay me what you see fit* 

In a day or two a letter came back 
saying, *4t's such butter as we cannot 
buy for less than 30 cents; we cannot 
afford that, but will j^ive you 25 cents il 
you can supply us." Butter was bring- 
ing, say 12 cents in the village. You 
can surmise that that queen has never 
worked any butter since, in that old 
fashioned way. 

Moral L — The queen has a right, by 
reason of her queenship, her woman- 
hood, to have the king's shoulders put 
under the burdens too heavy for her to 
bear. 

Moral 2. — The energies of many a 
woman have been wasted on work which 
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she had been taught was necessary, but 
which was entirely useless. The neces- 
sary cares and duties are wearing enough, 
without adding any unnecessary ones. 
W.e owe it to ourselves, to our homes, to 
skillfully direct the work so as to 
avoid all undue tension of the nerves, 
all wasting of the nerve force. 



The Farm Homes Give Indngtry, Thrift 
and Character. 

Please let me go into your home, let 
me see your home l?fe. That boy of 
yours, strong, manly and stalwart, the 
world before him. You have used his 
best physical and mental energies dur- 
ing the season, to make that season a 
Buccoss. He has worked, if not willing- 
ly, at least faithfully to the end. You 
and I have, many a time, looked on and 
have seen with joy and pride, those 
youthful muscles and vigorous brains 
producing with the machinery of toda\» 
results which were beyond our reach 25 
or 30 years ago. What in your estima- 
tion is the end of a farmer's boy*s life? 
To get the greatest amount of work out 
of hun, as you would out of that horse 
you prize so highly ? 

Don't Dradsrop I>mdsre, 

Drudge, all day long in the field, and in 
the house a listless weariness, which 
never catches or holds a smile, or gets a 
glimpse of commendation for the work 
done? In your house, are breakfast, 
and dinner, and supper dull, still meals 
merely to satisfy hunger? Across the 
table there, has that wearied mother of 
the household, that daughter, too, as 
well as the son, had their burdens light- 
ened by any fun, any frolic, any story 
you could ha/e told? and has any ray of 
sunshine come to. them through you? 
Oh, how the taxed energies of your 
household, yes, and your own weariness, 
too, could be relieved by a smile, a bit of ] 
14— 1»ST. 



fun, an appreciation of what each one is, 
by giving in to innocent indulgen- 
cies, by cherishing a grateful, 
thankful, rejoicing heart yourself, and 
letting the over-flow of that grate- 
ful heart surround each one in your 
home. 



Where Are the Papers and Mag^azlnes ? 

I don't mean the county paper 
merely, that is absolutely necessary, 
but the publications of art and liter- 
ture. What books are in the library? 
Books of farming and feeding; all right, 
don't forget them. But remember that 
the boy's best book on farming and feed- 
ing is out of dooss, that he has been 
reading it for twelve hours a day for 300 
days in a year. How would it do to add 
to the library, for varieties' sake, some 
books of amusement, of history, travels, 
some books of biography, some novels, 
anything good, to draw blood to the 
brain, while the tired muscle rests. I 
say light books, too, so long as they are 
bright and good. Your girl or your boy, 
after working, say ten hours through 
the day, is not to be caught aAd held by 
a heavy book of sermons or history. If 
he can be held by singing, let him sing. 
The old-time singing school did as much 
good often as an old-time sermon. 

The sense of the matter is, the ener- 
gies of the household, of father, mother, 
son, daughter, are strengthened, enliv- 
ened, made healthy, by driving the farm 
out of the house while you are within, 
by winning a smile from the mother, by 
the radiance of your own face, by drop- 
ping a little money into the deft hands 
of your daughter to beautify your home, 
by teaching your son that goodness, 
cheerfulness, intelligence, manliness, in- 
dependence and hard work will make 
the home of any farmer in Wisconsin 
the ^'palace of a kmg." 
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OUR HIGHWAY LAWS AND 
COUNTRY HIGHWAYS. 



By D. E. Mo Ginuey, Secretary Ozaukee 
Agricultural Societjr. 

lEead at Cedarburglnstitate, March 19-14.] 

The Farmers' Intititate. 
The farmers' institute is, without 
doubt, a valuable adjunct to the educa- 
tional system of our progressive young 
state, and as a school of the farmer 
promises to do all that its most enthusi- 
astic supporters expected of it. 

It teaches the farmer numerous things 
that will improve his standing financial- 
ly, politically and socially; but, thus far 
it has said too little 4,0 him on a ques- 
' tion which is of vital importance to 
every live farmer, and that is: the con- 
struction and maintenance of good 
wagon roads. 

The farmer may garner a most bounti- 
ful harvest, and yet fail to realize a pro- 
fit thereon, owing to the fact that the 
bad condition of the highways prevents 
him from marketing it to advantage. 

In these days of small margins the 
farmer, in order to make his vocation a 
lucrative one, must learn to watch the 
markets closely, and sell the products of 
his farm when the prices are the best* 
In order to do this he should have high- 
ways that, no matter whether it be March 
or September, June or December, will 
always be in good condition for the 
transportation of heavy loads. 
Ck>od Higrhwaya. 

"Of all the economic questions affect- 
ing the welfare of the farmer and every 
good citizen; there is none of - greater 
importance than the construction and 
maintenance of good highways, over 
which they may pass to and fro in their 
commercial and social relations with one 
another." 

•The world," we are told, '*i8 main- 



tained by intercourse," and of all inven- 
tions, the alphabet and printing presi 
excepted, those inventions which 
abridge distance have done the most 
for civilization. Every improvement of 
the means of locomotion benefits man- 
kind morally and intellectually as well 
as materially, and not only facilitates 
the interchange of the various produc- 
tions of nature and art, but tends to re- 
move natural and provincial antipathies, 
and to bind together all branches of the 
great huinan family. 

How often do we hear f armera dis- 
cussing the financial situation, declaim' 
ing loudly against '.^corners" in the mar- 
ket, denouncing monopolies or demand- 
ing reform in every branch of our gov- 
ernment, seemingly forgetting that they 
themselves are a part of this govern- 
ment, that they are much to blame for 
the short-comings of our laws, and that 
right here at home many of them make 
bad laws worse by shirking their duty 
in regard to them. Where is the intel- 
ligent, thinking farmer who has given the 
subject the proper thought, can deny th€ 
fact that the highways of Wisconsin art 
in a deplorable conditions, and that there 
is great need of reform in the manner of 
collecting and expending our highway 
taxes? 

We are told that our highway laws 
are patterned after those in vogue in the 
feudal days, when, as one of their vari- 
ous duties, the tenants were obliged to 
build and repair the highways. Wher. 
ever it originated, our present manner 
(it is unworthy of the name sysUtn) of 
constructing and maintaining highways 
is common to a large majority of the 
states of our Union, and is a disgrace to 
our thrifty nation and the intelligenot 
of the nineteenth century. 

Some of the European countries, 
France, England and Scotland among 
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\he number, are now blessed with fine 
highways of which they are justly proud; 
but history tells us England was cursed 
with roads, the counterparts of which 
are so common in the United States to- 
day. It tells us that it was about the 
year 1760, that tl^ people of England 
began the agitation which eventually 
forced her to repeal her defective high- 
way laws, and to enact the system which 
to-day is her pride. At that time Eng- 
land's highway laws were similar to those 
now in force in the country districts of 
Wisconsin. The peasantry were requir- 
ed to give six days' gratuitous labor on 
the highways each year, and if that was 
not sufficient a cash assessment was 
levied to hire labor. 

Their roads became so bad that the 
markets were actually inaccessible dur- 
ing certain months of the year; and at 
times the fruits of the earth rotted 
in oae place, while at another but a few 
miles away, the supply fell far short of 
the demand, transportation was so dif- 
ficult. 

To remedy those evils, new laws were 
passed, but each law affected only par- 
ticular parishes, and between 1760 and 
1773 no less than 452 highway laws were 
enacted without making a material 
change. Finally a general law was en- 
acted providing for a uniform system of 
collecting all taxes in money, and for 
constructing and repairing the highway 
throughout the kingdom, and from that 
time the highways of England steadily 
improved, until to-day a person can ride 
from one end to the other of that coun- 
try, over a uniform system of scientific- 
ally built Macadaman Telford roads. 

Our System, A Faroe. 

Is not the fact very discreditable to 
our inventive and enterprising Yankee 



Nation, that it is to-day wrestling with 
the inefficient highway laws that were 
discarded by England over a hundred 
years ago? Should not Brother Jona- 
than cease boasting of his greatness un- 
til he can have highways as good, at 
least, as his neighbors across the water? 
Over one hundred and fourteen years 
ago he rebelled against England's unjust 
laws, and yet when he came to set up a 
government of his own, he adopted some 
of her worst statues, among them the 
highway laws by which he is still op- 
pressed. 

Here in Wisconsin we have the coun- 
ty and town method of road control, the 
laying out, opening and repairing of 
highways and bridges being in the hands 
of the county and town boards of sup- 
ervisors. The town board divides the 
town into what is called "road dis- 
tricts." In each road district is an over- 
seer of highways, who has charge of the 
roads and bridges in his •district, and 
whom the law intended should be under 
the control of the town board, and 
should be held responsible for the- con- 
dition of the roads under his care; but 
in most towns the last two provisions 
are practically null and void, owing to 
the fact that the town board does not 
require the overseer to qualify as such 
officer. 

The overseer is chosen by the electors 
of his district. If a vacancy occurs* in 
the office the town board fills it by ap- 
pointment, and in ninety-nine cases out 
of every hundred, the overseer lacks the 
technical skill and special knowledge of 
road -building that such an officer should 
possess. 

At the annual town meeting the rate 
of the highway tax to be "worked out" 
during the ensuing year is fixed by the 
voters present, and many a voter makes 
it his special business to be "present," in 
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order to work and vote for low taxes, be 
the ooDsequenoes what they may. The 
voter from the clay district wants a four- 
mill or five-mill tax to put the roads m 
a possible condition, but his neighbor 
from the sandy district, which has plenty 
of gravel handy, says that the roads in 
his part of the town are '^f^ood enough,^' 
and that he thinks that a one-mill tax 
would be sufficient. Sometimes a divi- 
sion of the house is needed to decide 
the question, but generally it is decided 
by acclamation, when the low-tax men 
are sure to shout long and lustily, while 
a feeble response comes from their op- 
ponents, and dozens of voters stand 
around in disinterested attitudes, never 
opening their mouths, and a low rate is 
fixed. 

The law says that two-thirds of this 
tax shall be expended before the first 
day of July. During the last days of 
May and the first part of June, the over- 
seer, having leceived the **warrant" from 
the town board, calls out the men, boys 
and teams of his district, and for a few 
days does his best to make the roads 
worse if anything than they* had ,prevl- 
ously been. Thus, after we have wal- 
lowed through the mud all spring, and 
just when the roads are getting dry and 
passable, they are attacked by unskilled 
crews under incompetent bosses, and are 
plowed and dug up and filled with 
loose earth aod stones, while drainage is 
generally neglected or ignored. 

The Macadam Road. 

As Macadam says: *^he whole 
science of road-making consists in fur- 
nishing a solid, dry path on the natural 
soil, and then keeping it dry by a water- 
proof covering of stone which should form 
a hardened, smooth surface fortranspor- 
tation;" but our overseers usually man- 
age to build road-beds which will soak 
in and retain about all the water that falls 



on or near them. The first heavy rain 
that comes turns those '^improvements'^ 
into guagmires, and in the latter part of 
June the farmer who is obliged to use 
the highways can be seen picking his 
way slowly along, while the wheels of 
his conveyance go down, down through 
the 'improvements'* until they reach 
soil that has not been disturbed by the 
"road-makers." 

July's hot sun drys the artificial quag- 
mires, and soon deep ruts and high 
hubs or hummocks are formed, over 
which it is dangerous to ride in a light 
vehicle, and exceedingly trying in' any 
kind of a conveyance. 

A railroad company has men con- 
stantly on its tracks, keeping them in 
thorough repair, but the wagon road has 
no one to care for it, — no mud-hole is 
drained, no rut is filled, no hummock is 
leveled, and when another June oomes 
around the road is generally in a wretch- 
ed condition. 

Who U to Blame ? 

Nothing daunted the overseer again 
orders out his crew, and hauling gravel, 
which costs fifty cents to a dollar a load 
by the time it reaches the spot, dumps 
it into the mud-holes and ruts, and thus 
levels up between the hummocks, still 
neglecting to properly grade or drain. 
As a consequence new ruts and hubs 
soon appear; and thus the waste of la- 
bor and money continues year after 
year with little or no improvement. 

Nor is the overseer entirely to blame 
for this squandering of the public fund& 
The law allows each man $1.50 for each 
day's work of eight hours; fifty cents a 
day for each wagon or plow, one dollar a 
day for each yoke of oxen, and $1.50 a 
day for each span of horses he may 
furnish, agreeable to the requirements 
of the overseer. Thus a man with a 
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«I>aD of horses and wa^on can earn $3.50 
for each eijjht hours' work on the hif^h- 
ways, when $2.^ or $2.50 is the current 
wages, laboring ten, twelve and four- 
teen hours a day at any other work. 

One would naturally suppose that such 
lile-al wages would induce the tax- 
payer to do his best to honestly earn 
them, but it is an undeniable and 
shameful fact that the cases are numer- 
ous where the tax-payer endeavors to do 
as little as possible during the time he is 
required to spend at road work, and 
thus cheats himself and the public in 
general. He is sure not to arrive on the 
ground until his more honest neighbor 
has worked a quarter or half an hour. 
Then he will have long stories to tell and 
must always cease work while he tells 
them. Again, he has his pipe to fill, an 
undertaking that usually takes up a 
good deal of his time, and he finds num- 
erous other excuses for shirking his 
duty. Every little while he will stop, 
look up at the sun and wonder what 
time it can be, and is often heard assur- 
ing his neighbor that they have already 
worked over time. If he is ordered to 
bring a team, with wagon and ''dump 
boards," with which to haul gravel, he 
sure to have low **side-boards" and no 
'^end-boards," sure to avoid using a 
shovel to assist in filling his loads, and 
equally sure to avoid moving his team 
out of a slow walk during the whole 
eight hours. 

Nor are the Taxes 

Thus "worked" the only ones that 
we have to pay for the mainte- 
nance of poor highways. Special tax- 
es are levied, payable in cash, and 
are expended on highways and bridges 
as the town board directs. While pre- 
paring this paper, I examined the high- 
way records of a certain town in this state. 
It is a town which is not noted for good 



roads; but has the name of being a town 
whose public affairs are managed in a 
very economical manner. It was organ- 
ized in 1848, in six miles square, its 
surface is principally high and rolling, 
and it has an abundance of gravel which 
is purchased on very reasonable terms. 
I found that during the last six years 
that town had expended $17,700 on its 
high ways, or an average of $2,950 annual- 
ly. Of that sum over $600 was annually 
collected and expended in cash, $185 a 
year being paid for plank and spike for 
small culverts, two-thirds of which were 
unnecessary. If this town, which can 
boast of its economy, squanders so many 
hundreds of dollars yearly, how many 
thousands must be wasted by an extrav- 
agant town in a like period? 

If that town hae collected $17,700 
wholly in cash, and had expended it in a 
systematic manner under competent 
commissioners, it could have construct- 
ed at least eighteen miles of well drain- 
ed, well graded gravel road, or, better 
still, twelve miles of macadamized road, 
besides keeping its other highways, in a 
passable condition. 

One Hundred Years Behind the Times. 

After a century of failure, is it not 
about time to try a change? That is 
what the intelligent men of this coun- 
try are now asking; and the question of 
adopting a better highway system is be- 
ing agitated all over the Union. New 
York, Pennsylvaina, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Maryland, and Missouri have each 
made changes in their highway laws 
during the last year or two; but "that 
the reform may be thorough and perma- 
nent there must be harmony in legisla- 
tion and unity in aim and purpose," — a 
good, uniform system must be adopted 
throughout the Union. 

Before railroads became so numerous 
some of the states built what were 
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known as ''state roads." These roads 
were paid for out of the state f unds^ 
and ran from one great market centre 
to another, back and forth across the 
itate, forming a network of highways 
that were far superior tp the other roads, 
and that were powerful factors in the 
deyelopment of the resources of the 
commonwealth? . 

Th« Times Require Better System 

It has been suggested that that sys- 
tem should, in a measure, be reyiyed. 
That all highway taxes should be ool- 
lacted in money. That the state should 
build and maintain the main roads— at 
least one or two in each county; the 
work to be done under the direction of 
a competent ciyil engineer, who should 
be a state officer and should have con- 
trol of all state highways and bridges. 
Each town should haye a oommisioner 
or superintendent of highways, specially 
fitted for the office, who should haye the 
supervision and control of all highway 
work ordered by the town board. 

All bridges costing |1,000 or more 
should be built by the state. Often we 
find a town through which one or two 
large streams wind in such a manner as 
to necessitate the erection of a number 
of large and expensive bridges. Such 
bridges are of great benefit to the pub- 
lic in general, and it is unwise and un- 
just to tax one town the whole cost of 
their construction and maintenance. 

It has been truthfully said that ''he 
who seeks to change a long and estab- 
lished custom, is likely to be the most 
unpopular of men," for a time at least. 
He will be disliked by the timid and 
lazy, who fear the dangers and troubles 
of a change; he will be fought by those 
who are satisfied with the old though 
•yil way, and he will receive little sup- 
port from men who are conscious of the 
axistlDg evils, because, the remedies thnt 



he recommends will not act as a charm 
and instantly remove the ills. '*Habit 
often becomes a second nature, and it 
is only by the positive pressure of eyil 
that we are driyen to reform." 

But, farmers of Wisconsin, it is to 
your interest to work for this reform. 
Don't say: "Let us wait to see what 
other states will do." The Badger state 
seldom, if ever, waits for others to lead. 
She endeavors to obey the command ex- 
pressed in her motto; and if you will en- 
ter this struggle with a determination to 
win for the right, our state will, in this, 
as in other great undertakings, moye 
steadily and gradually forward. 



HOW CAN OUR NOXIOUS 

WEED LAW BE MADE 

MOST EFFICIENT IN 

ITS PROTECTION 

OF OUR FARMS? 



By Dr. R. J. Wilcox. 



(Bead at Kiver Falls Inetltate, December 2-4.) 
Canada Tlitotlee. 

The Canada thistle is a weed which 
seems to have demanded legislative en- 
actment to protect the farmers of the 
states from its inroads for nearly one 
hundred years. In the meantime, while 
state after state has adopted laws for its 
suppression, year after year it has moy- 
ed steadily, silently, and resistlessly for- 
ward, in its western march. 

More than twenty-seven years ago our 
state enacted a law to suppress it. This 
law, amended from time to time, with its 
stringent provisions, stands today as a 
bulwark to protect our farmers from ita 
occupation of our soil. Coming stealth- 
ily, none can tell when nor how, it finds 
a lodgment in our richest soil, and un- 
thought of and unseen, it secures a foot- 
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hold on the farm, and is seldom revealed 
till it appears, not as a single plant, but 
as an armed host, and he is above the 
average farmer in wisdom, who, consid- 
ering the best mode of attack, is able to 
Bubdue and exterminate it, and avoid 
multiplying the pest with plow, cultiva- 
tor and harrow. 

That this most noxious of weeds is 
with UB to stay, is no longer a question. 
In the counties of Pierce and St. Croix 
it has eBtabliflhed its foothold on more 
than one hundred farms, which we can 
looate, and from these points, as centers 
of dissemination, it will in a very few 
years find a home throughout the length 
and breadth of this great valley. 

When we listen to the experience of 
Bome of our Irish friends who tell us 
that oftentimes in Ireland before they 
oould harvest their grain they were 
obliged to go with thick protection for 
their hands and expend from twenty to 
thirty days' labor in pulling up and car- 
rying off the thistles f ror' one acre of 
grain, one may perhaps catch a glimpse 
of the cost of cur crops in a time com- 
ing, too soon, unless unremitting vigil- 
ance and ceaseless effort by the co-opera- 
tion of all our farmers enable us to stamp 
out and subdue this foe where it is. 

When we increase the labor and ex- 
pense of producing our crops without a 
corresponding increase in the amount 
and value of the crop, we depreciate the 
value of our farms. 

In some portions of our state farms are 
found which have already depreciated 
from thirty to fifty per cent, in ther 
cash value, because of Canada thistles. 

The farms of Pierce and St. Croix 
counties represent an invested capital 
of more than six millions of dollars. 
Permit these farms to become infested 
with these thistles and how soon will 
they depreciate in value five, ten, or even 



twenty per cent. Ten per cent, means a 
loss of six hundred thousand dollars, 
the result of slackness and indifference, 
becaue this pest has not yet come to 
your farm, that you know of. 

A Good ILaw. 

We have an excellent law, but it 
needs wise judgment on the part of the 
commissioner — vigilance, unflinching 
perseverance and thorough Co-operation 
among our farmers to make it efficient. 
Many obstacles stand in the-way of its 
enforcement. In the first place, there is 
a too general ignorance of its importance 
and of its requirements. We doubt, if a 
majority of the towns listen to its perusal 
at the annual town meeting, as 
the law directs, or if they hear it, con- 
sider it of so much personal interest 
that it need be enforced. 
A Live, Practical W«ed Commistloner. 

Again, the chairman who appoints 
the commissioner, is not always wise in 
his choice. Its duties are often dele- 
gated to the overseers of highways — a 
plan tried for many years under our 
former statutes and found inefficient in 
its results. 

Again, the weed commissioner often 
thinks his whole duty done when he 
serves the notices required, and the ig- 
norance or indifference of the farmers of 
his town, never suggests any liability of 
a fine on him for neglect of duty — 
though some of the noxious weeds are 
over-running every farm subject to his 
inspection. 

Again, it is often difficult to learn 
where the noxious weeds are located, 
except as their presence is disclosed by 
their abundance — and then the task of 
destroying or removing, seems too for- 
midable for any immediate accomplish- 
ment. 

Again, it sometimes happens that the 
officers of one town are vigilant in their 
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compliance with the law, while a neigh- 
boring town neglects its duties in this 
respect. It then becomes the duty of 
each and every farmer to whom this 
knowledge may corae, to follow up this 
neglect, even if the tine is necessary. 
The law is ample in its provisions and 
its enforcement should be a matter of in- 
terest with all. 

Again, a mistaken economy often 
causes the chairman to restrict the 
watchfulness and care of the commis- 
sioner so that he fails to accomplish and 
finish the work committed to his hands. 
This becomes especially apparent some- 
times in the case of lands owned by non- 
residents. The law requires the oc- 
cupant to prevent the noxious weeds 
from £6 ding. In the practical working 
of the law the tenant is sustained in 
claiming he occupies only the land he 
tills. The fence corners, the roadsides, 
the waste places, where many of the 
noxious weeds find a safe retreat, are not 
in his occupancy, and therefore if at- 
tended to at all, must be under the su- 
pervision of the commissioner. 

In one town we can name, three patch- 
es of Canada thistles for the past three 
years have grown, bloomed, and sown 
their seeds unmolested. Again, the free- 
dom of action of the commissioner is re- 
stricted by the very general impression 
prevalent, that the time to reach these 
weeds most effectually, is when the 
seeds are nearest being fully ripened. 
Consequently, many deem the commis- 
sioner intruding, trespassing on per- 
sonal rights, over officious, if he, seeing 
the ripening crop, insists on their des- 
truction before they are ripe. 

Again, the farmer crowded with his 
work in haying, sends the boys to des- 
troy the thistles. They report having 
done so. He rests easily, but inspec- 
tion shows the work imperfectly done. 



in boy-fashion, cutting the stalks so tar 
above the ground that many branches 
with their crop of blooms and seeds are 
unharmed, an occurrence happening in 
several instances under our own observa- 
tion the past summer among some of 
the best — certainly among some of our 
largest f armdlrs. 

But leaving these minor points which 
are easily remedied by the farmers when 
they understand the situation, let us 
consider the best way to exterminate the 
various weeds named in the law. This 
has been discussed by Prof. Groff, in Bul- 
letin No. 20 of the State Experiment Sta- 
tion, and to which we shall recur very 
freely in these remarks. 

I<roxlous Weeds. 

The burdock (Lappa officinalis), is a 
biennial plant, that is, it reaches matur- 
ity at the end of two years from the seed 
and dies. If the stalks are cut when in 
full bloom below the crown it will give 
no further trouble. 

The cockle bur, clot bur (Xanthium 
Strumarium) is rapidly gaining a general 
foothold in this vicinity. It is an an- 
nual and if faithfully followed with cul- 
tivation is easily kept in subjection. 
But while it seems at home in almost 
any soil, it is especially luxuriant on our 
dry runs, and is evidently spreading, by 
the water conveying and planting the 
seeds along their borders from which it 
invades the farms. 

Sour dock, yellow dock and curled 
dock (Rumex crispus) i^ spreading very 
fast in this section. It is a deep root- 
ing perennial plant, and if pulled and 
thrown on the surface will perish, but 
will retain for along time vitality enough 
to grow, if it becomes covered with a 
little earth. It is very abundant in 
many portions of our country and 
threatens much permanent annoyance. 
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The ox-eye dais^, white daisy or white 
weed (Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum) 
is reported from four towns in Pierce 
and two towns in St. Croix counties. 
Summer fallowing or devoting it to a 
hoed crop is the plan recommended by 
Prof. Goflf. 

The snap dragon, also called by some 
toad flax, butter and eggs, (Lin- 
aria vulgaris) is one of our very 
noxious weeds when once it obtains pos- 
session of the soil. It monopolizes the 
ground, is very aggressive, and is diffi- 
cult to exterminate. Prof. Goflf recom- 
mends summer fallowing as the only 
effectual treatment. It has a footing in 
several towns about us and is proving 
more than a match for a single season's 
summer fallow. Perhaps repeated 
plowing while summer fallowing would 
subdue it 

The sow thistle (Souchus arvensis) is a 
perennial plant nearly or quite as diflScult 
to destroy when established in our soil 
as the Canada thistle. It is reported in 
several towns near us and resists all 
ordinary means of treatment. A friend 
who has been contending with it for 
several years, thus speaks of his experi- 
ence with it. He says: I have tried to 
subdue the sow thistle by thorough cul- 
tivation with corn, this will keep them 
from seeding if thoroughly cultivated, 
but the root stocks are loosened and 
scattered and the following year the 
weeds are more numerous than before. 

The same is true of summer plowing, 
as far as my experience goes. I have tried 
it to some extent, but with little suc- 
cess. I have tried pulling them, but 
this only puts them back a little more 
than cutting, as the fine roots break off 
in the ground and send up new stems. 
Seeding to grass and pasturing will 
check their growth and prevent spread- 
ing and in parts where ttie stock travel 



back and forth a great deal will kill them, 
but this treatment will not extermin- 
ate them, for in land I have had in past- 
ure eight years, and seen no thistle for 
five years, when plowed, I find roots of 
the thistle in some places, and these 
will send up stems and blossoms as soon 
as the land is cultivated. A heavy 
growth of clover seems to smother them 
out the best of anything I have tried, 
but it is hard to get a good catch of 
clover on land badly infested with these 
weeds. I have sown clover with oats on 
one piece of ground two years in succes- 
sion and failed to get a catch of clover, 
this year I sowed the land to buck- 
wheat, plowed that in when in bloom and 
then fall sowed rye. I thought that 
plowing the land in June and then im- 
mediately sowing the buckwheat which 
is a rapid and rank grower would be 
better than summer fallowing, then 
plowing under this crop I thought would 
smother the thistle roots to a consider- 
able extent and the rye sown this fall 
would get a start a head of any thistle 
that might be left, and so keep them 
down, this is not yet proven, however. I 
have killed some small patches by cover- 
ing with half rotten straw to a depth of 
sixten or eighteen inches. 

Canada Thistle. 
The Canada thistle remains for our 
consideration, and an examination of 
the experiments cited by Prof. Goflf 
may aid us in solving the difificuliieB 
which surround the question of exterm- 
inating the weed. Some of our friends 
tell us that they have no fear of Canada 
thistles. They have had large experi- 
ence with them and can kill them every 
time — in the meanwhile we can point to 
numerous patches established from five 
to fifteen years, treated with watchful 
care every year to some of the means 
which are so sure to exterminate, and 
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ftvery year has seen the patch spreading j 
till the single plant of ten years ago now 
occupies a quarter to one-half acre, and ■ 
of all the patches not one in fifty has 
yet been exterminated. Why this dis- 
crepancy in statement and fact? The 
experiments in New York, of Ambrose 
Stevens in 1841 to 1845, referred to by 
Prof. Goflf, explain this: Three soils 
were tried: Ist, a strong clay loam inter- 
mixed with slate. The thistles here 
were killed by plowing nine inches deep 
in April and repeating till September in 
a very dry season. They did not sur- 
vive the third plowing. 

The second soil was shallow upper soil, 
vegetable mould, alluvial deposit and 
clay resting on hard pan. Three tests 
were made on this soil— fire heating the 
ground to hard pan, fire and salt, a plat 
Boaked to the hard pan three times with 
strong brine. All these tests were com- 
pletely successful— the thistles were de- 
stroyed in each case. 

The third soil was a rich alluvial bot- 
tom; the roots penetrated three feet deep. 
Here plowing deeply six times from 
April to August only made the thistles 
more vigorous than before. This plat 
the next year was planted to corn May 
2d, and plowed and hoed in June, July 
August, and hoed in September, but in 
October the thistles were more vigorous 
than ever. Salt and fire were equally 
ineffectual on this soil. Red top grass 
sward was tried, and wherever the grass 
became established it choked out the 
thistles. Timothy and clover on bottom 
lands failed. The last named soil In 
many respects would fairly represent 
the average soil of this portion of the 
St. Croix valley where we find the 
thistles. His conclusions are worthy of 
our careful study. Whatever will effec- 
tually exclude the plant from light and 
air will destroy it 



Wherever the soil is^ of a depth per- 
mitting the root to be reached and ef- 
fected in its whole extent by the plow, 
hoe, fire or salt, the thistle may be de- 
stroyed by these means. 

In all bottom grounds where the roots 
descend deep and the soil i>ermit6 access 
of air, neither the plow, hoe, fire nor 
salt will destroy the thistle — here the 
grasses will be found the best destroy- 
ers. Whatever limits the thorough 
application of the means of destruction 
will proportionately diminish success. 
Hence, in many locations it will be 
found difficult ever to eradicate them, 
the plow will not reach the roots, and 
the roots will not grow thick enough to 
smother them. Sheep, salt and the 
scythe will have to follow them 
with ever watchful vigilance. One of 
our friends in an adjoining town says 
he has destroyed them on hie farm after 
two or three years of faithful labor by 
destroying, every ten days or two weeks 
during 1 he growing season, every shoot 
or leaf which appeared above ground. 

Col. Dill, of Presoott, tells me he has 
made a very thorough test of kerosene 
the past summer, but without success. 

Prof. Goff truly says that the past 
sixty years have added remarkably lit- 
tle to our knowledge as to the best 
means of extirpating this plant. 

Such being l^he nature of it, already 
established in one hundred and forty 
farms in Pierce and St. Croix counties 
of which we know, and with twelve towns 
in the two counties not heard from, but 
with a reasonable presumption they are 
more or less infected, is it not time that 
the farmers of this .valley should be 
awake to the coming of this pest, and 
very much in earnest in destroying it 
where established? 

The question at once recurs, how far 
will the faithful enforcement of this lav 
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be sustained by the farmers. No com- 
missioner can carry out the require- 
ments of the law against the opposition 
and exan)ple of a very few of the lead- 
ing farmers of his town. Very quickly 
would he find his footsteps watched and 
he be told he was partial, afraid to dis- 
turb the well-to-do farmer and quick to 
molest the poor, over- worked man of 
less pretensions. There should be an 
honest pride among all our farmers to so 
enforce the law for themselves, avoiding 
all occasion for the commissioner to 
visit their premises on account of any of 
the weeds named in this law. Many think 
the law well enough when applied to 
thistles, but of little benefit when applied 
to the other weeds it includes. Can the 
commissioner do his duty and discrimin- 
ate between the weeds mentioned when 
he sees them permitted to grow unmo- 
lested. These are some of the questions 
for you to consider and aid the honest 
efforts of a faithful officer instead of op- 
posing or treating with Indifference his 
endeavors. Intelligence and exi)erience 
will teach us how to meet the require- 
ments of this law in the best way and in 
the meantime patience and earnest co- 
operation will make the law of value to 
all without disturbance to any. 



CLOVER. 



By O. H. Everett, Beloit, Wis. 



Clover l8 King. 

Of all plants raised on the farm the 
Dlovers are the most valuable. Clover is 
the only crop we can raise that will 
field a direct profit, and at the same 
time enrich the land; it furnishes at one 
and the same time, the best hay crop, 
and the beet manure crop. 

But some farmers seem to think if 
they seed a piece of land in clover and 



let it lay for four or five years tljat land 
is enriched for all time, that is wrong, 
and shows a lack of knowledge as to the 
intelligent use of the plant. Clover 
should never be left down longer than 
the second year. 

Sow With aU 8m»U Grain. 

My method is to sow clover with all 
small grain, and when the crops are 
taken off at harvest time the whole farm 
with the exception of com land, is green 
with clover, it protects the land from the 
burning sun, and later on makes good 
fall feed. One should keep up a rotation* 
sow every spring and plow up a portion 
every fall. 

I always sow in spring just ahead of 
roller, I never sow more than six quarts, 
and have had a splendid stand from 
three. 

Land plaster used in connection with 
clover can not be too highly recommend- 
ed. We are told by learned men on this 
subject, that all vegetable matter while 
decaying generates ammonia, wbich be- 
comes vaporized at 80 degrees, and con- 
sequently lost to the soil, but by the de- 
crease of the temi>erature of the atmos- 
phere, the ammonia is condensed with 
moisture brought down by dews and 
rain, the plaster being minted with the 
surface of the land acts to hold and in- 
corporate it with the soil, whereby it be- 
comes fixed as plant food. 

Inor«ases Fertility. 

I had a piece of land a number of 
years ago that had become so depleated 
it did not pay for cultivation, 1 sowed it 
to rye, and the next spring in March I 
seeded to clover on a light snow at the 
rate of six quarts per acre. When that 
rye came off that yielded, by the way, 
ten bushels per acre, I found a nice 
growth of clover, by not pasturing it in 
the fall, the following spring it was all 
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alive, rphe first of May I sowed 100 
pounds of land plaster to the acre, by 
the i5th of June I had a heavy growth 
for that soil. I commenced cutting on 
that date, cut it all down and let it lie; 
in a few days the second crop made its 
appearance, came right up through and 
grew very rapidly, when ready to cut for 
seed I used the old-fashioned reaper 
leaving it in windrows. 1 obtained from 
that ten-acre piece thirty bushels of clean 
seed that sold for five dollars a bushel. 
I then took the plow with sod jointer 
attached, and turned it over, plowing 
under the first cutting, the next year 
that land produced seventy bushels of 
shelled corn to the acre. Now how do 
we acount for the increased productive- 
ness of that field in two years. I reason 
it out in this way. The long clover roots 
reach down into the soil absorbing fer- 
tilizing influences that are beyond the 
reach of ordinary vegetation, bringing 
them to the surface, and as I said before 
the ammonia brought down by moisture 
is caught and retained by the plaster 
the whole when plowed under is secured 
for the soil and held as food for the suc- 
ceeding crops, and by plowing under as 
I did, the first growth of partially rotted 
clover, it had a tendency to loosen the 
Boil and make it more porous. But were 
I to redeem an impoverished soil againi 
I would cut the first crop for hay, then 
sow plaster again and turn under second 
crop when in blossom. Clover, when 
properly cured, makes the finest kind of 
hay for all kinds of stock. 

Curing Clover— Hay Caps. 
We ail know that to obtain the beet 
possible results, clover should be cured 
in the cock, but to do this successfully 
the first requisite is the hay cap, for the 
average farmer with 10 to 15 or 20 acres 
of clover, five or six hundred will be 
BuSicient, they cost $5 per hundred and 



are nothing more than good cotton cloth 
tear them off one yard square and hem 
the rough edge, tie a stout cord to each 
comer, fasten the cord to a smooth stick 
ten inches long, these are used to fasten 
them down, such caps, if taken care of 
will last many years, and they are al- 
most water-proof when drawn tight^ and 
will pay for themselves in one year in 
quality of hay. As soon as clover begins 
to look red all over the field, it is Ume* 
to commence cutting. Many farmeia 
make the mistake of waiting until the 
heads begin to turn brown, and befors 
they are through cutting is very ripe, 
every chancre after the blossom is full 
is to mature seed, and the stalk is oon* 
stantly changing to a woody, hard sub- 
stance that is indigestible and worth- 
less. * 

The mower should be started in the 
morning as soon as the dew is off, but 
never before, cut what you think will 
make 150 cocks, see that none is left in 
bunches at corners or other plaoea, it 
should all have the sun for 3 or 4 boura, 
if the weather is favorable; by one 
o'clock or a little later it is ready to rake 
and cock up, it should not be put in 
great, large piles, but as the hay is 
green, it can be put into nice piles of 
medium size, the caps should be put on 
and pinned down by sticking the wooden 
pin well into the hay. The next day 
repeat the operation, and so on unUl the 
end of the fifth day when you have got 
600 or more caps covering as many piles 
of hay; on the morning of the sixth day, 
if the weather is fair, the first 150 caps 
should be taken off and the hay opened, 
by nine o^clock or when you have finish- 
ed cutting for the day, it is ready to go 
in and the cape may be used agun, 
so after the first five days yon 
can cut and draw every day until dona, 
your hay will not get wet nor will it all 
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dry up in the sun, but it will oome out 
of the mow in Maroh brig^ht and green, 
and every head and leaf is saved. Hay 
put up in this way stops drying up and 
sweats in the oock, and will not heat in 
the mow. 

By the best i>OBsible results obtained 
by all other methods, one-third, and 
many times one-half, of the feeding 
value is lost, and it is poor economy in 
my judgment to raise 20 acres of clover 
to get the feeding value of 15, besides 
the handling, carting, storing, etc., of 
the five acres, only to cart it back on to 
the land in shape of poor manure. Ten 
acres of clover hay, cured as every farm- 
er can and ought to cure it, is worth more 
than twenty acres of the coarse, wood>, 
nuwholesome stuflF we find everywhere in 
abundance. Out what you can handle 
and make first-class hay of, and plow 
under the rest. Invest a few dollars in 
hay caps and be convinced. 



AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
BEE AT HOME. 



Bt Rev. James Bain, Oxfobd, Wis. 



[Head at Westfield Institute, January 28-84.} 

Permit me to open before you an aver- 
age swarm of bees for a five minutes in- 
spection, that we who prize the product 
may become better acquainted with the 
producers or manufacturers, which may 
be turned greatly to our advantage. 

I see even now^ alarm clouding many 
brows while you look suspiciously 
around to see a real hive brought forth 
with vivid recollections of some past ex- 
periences in which you and the hive 
suddenly parted company exchanging a 
long to be remembered smart for a 
Bting. 

Our hive will be bat pictured to the 



understanding, an introduction by letter 
to the honey bee, associated with the 
history of man through all the ages of 
the past, giving to IsraeFs promised 
country the descriptive title of 

" A Land Flowlsg With Milk and Honej." 

Bee-keeping has become an important 
national industry, there being 300,000 
bee-keepers in the United States, with 
an estimated annual production of 50,- 
000 tons of honey. Our own county 
is not behind its neighboring counties 
in utilizing this very important channel 
of pleasure and proHt which adds much 
to our national wealth. 

The habits of the bee have been care- 
fully studied by learned and scientific 
men in abcient as well as modern times, 
developing the fact that in all the annals 
of natural history nothing is found more 
interesting and wonderful than the in- 
ternal affairs of a bee hive. An average 
colony contains 30,000 inhabitants,, 
composed of a queen or mother bee, sev- 
eral hundred drones or males, and work- 
ers of undeveloped gender, the mass of 
the colony, the government of which is 
not monarchical, as many suppose, but 
purely democratic, which fact should 
produce political affinity. The queen, 
the only perfect female, seems to have 
allotted to her as sole duty the deposit- 
ing of eggs in brood cells, prepared by 
the workers From 100 to nearly, if not 
quite, 2,000 are deposited daily, accord- 
ing to the season and weather. She 
can be readily distinguished from them 
by her size which is much larger. She 
certainly is the center of attraction 
among her people, who bestow upon her 
the great attractions and a^ections. 

She possesses a sting but never uses it 
excepting in combat with a rival queen. 
Never goes abroad after her bridal tour 
excepting with a colony swarming, and 
retains her vigor about three years. 
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Drones, gentlemen of leisure, differ 
mucQ from the queen in appearance, 
are less active, have no eting, no probo- 
sis for gathering honey, no basket for 
pollen, no socks for the secretion of wax 
which the workers have. In the latter 
part of summer they are usually looked 
upon as unnecessary and burdensome 
members of society and are put to 
death. 

Th« Work«ni. 

Workers are the sole laborers, bringing 
into the hive four substances out of 
which is produced all things necessary 
for the construction of the hive, raising 
the young, etc. Ist. Honey nectar of 
flowers extracted by a kind of probosis, 
stored in honey sacks and. carried to 
hive. This honey has to be prepared 
by mixing with it formic acid secreted 
in the bees' jaws and mixed with honey 
by vigorous stirring. 2nd. Pollen dust 
is Used to feed young bees and cap over 
their cells as it is porous and very much 
cheaper. 3d. Propolis or bee glue ob- 
tained from the willow, poplar and other 
trees used to cement cracks and crevices 
and as stays to strengthen cells. 4th. 
Water to give drink to their babes and 
mix with their food. Wax or bee tal- 
low is not gathered like the other ma- 
terial, but secreted under little scales 
underneath the abdomen. When wax- 
making, they eat honey and hang to- 
gether in clusters while the operation 
proceeds, causing their owners often to 
judge them wrongfully, thinking them 
idle. The queen begins to lay as soon 
as pollen can bd secured from blossoms, 
which is mixed with honey and water 
partly digested by the bee and laid in 
the cells with the eggs to feed the 
larva as soon as hatched. In about 3 
days the larva hatch a tiny worm with- 
out legs. They are fed until about 9 or 



10 days when they nearly fill the cril 
refuse to eat and are sealed over. 

Around themselves they spin a silkMi 
sock changed from larva into a perfect 
bee coming forth in about 20 da^^s from 
hatching, and 4 days later go forth as 
master workmen wearing out their 
lives during busy season in about six 
weeks. 

Queen cells can readily be distingaish- 
ed from other cells, much resembling an 
acorn cup and are placed in the comb 
vertical instead of horizontal in outer 
edge of comb. 

Young queen beee are fed ?rith royal 
food and come to perfection a few days 
sooner than the others. With this brief 
insight into the hive among its busy in- 
mates another five minutes would give 
an outline of their culture drawn from 
my own personal observation and ex- 
perience. 

ABleulngrtoAlL 

That every farmer and fruit grower is 
benefited by a few bees in the neighboi^ 
hood is now a well established fact. They 
perform an important service by fertiliz- 
ing the blossoms of fruit-bearing trees 
and seed-bearing plants, mixing the pol- 
len with the stigma of the flowers when 
in search of honey. 

Therefore, although the manipula- 
tions of the apiary differ materially 
from the farmer and horticulturist each 
so contributes to the welfare of the other 
that harmony and good will can but 
exist. Let no one entertain the belief 
that any one can be a successful bee- 
keeper or that they can be kept profit- 
ably in all localities. A natural indina- 
tion or aptness for the business which 
can and must be developed by personal 
application as thorough and persever- 
ing as that required in any of the great 
branches of industry is necessary, and 
yet although but few have the faculties. 
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time, meana to become thorough apiar- 
iane there are few who may not aspire to 
ofdioarj proficiency which shall yield 
them a fi^eneroDB remuneration for labor 
expended. Especially would I recom- 
mend apiculture to adults of either sex 
in search of health who would find light 
out-door employment with genial men- 
tal exercise better than a medical course 
of treatment, with profits instead of 
doctor bills as their share of the enter- 
prise. Mauy farmers, too, whose ambi- 
tion survive their ability to do general 
field labor or oversight, might lengthen 
out thoir days profitably with a few bees. 
All necessary information can be secur- 
ed by reading A B C of Bee Culture, 
by A. I. Root, Medina, O., together with 
some standard bee journal, such as 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, by the above 
named author, and the American Bee 
Journal^ published by Thoe. G. Newman 
& Son, Chicago, 111 , who also issues 
the Honey Almanac which reveals the 
fact that in the culinary art honey can 
be used' instead of sugar in almost every 
kind of cooking, is pleasant to the pal- 
ate and healthful to the stomach. An 
excellent article on the hygienic advan- 
tage of honey over all other sweets has 
been given to the public by Dr. J. W. 
Vance, of Madison, while from Mr. TeflFt, 
good authority, we quote: **It is a true 
brain and nerve food. It gives refresh- 
ment and nutriment to mental and 
physical energies, new life to the weak 
and debiltated, relieves nervousness, im- 
proves the appetite, tones the system," 
etc. 

Apiarians have their favorite breed 
the same as other stockmen, so that 
with beginners either the Italian, Cy- 
prian, Syrian, Holy Land or the brown 
German bee will sufficiently answer. 
Last season from 30 colonies of the Ger- 
man, or common black bee, I received 



abou t 2,000 lbs of salable section honey 
besides more than doobling the colony, 
yet I think the Italian is the general 
favorite. Bees do not work for nothing 
and board themselves, so pasture is 
necessary, consisting in this county of 
bass wood or linden and buckwheat. Two 
of which must be in sufficient abundance 
within three miles to meet their de- 
mands. The old box hive must be laid 
aside with the sickle and hand loom as 
curiosities of antiquity and some ap- 
proved moveable frame hive with supers 
and sections used.» My experience with 
the Simplicity Langstroth and Wiscon- 
sin is that either is desirable, although I 
rather ' prefer the Wisconsin. Super 
honey in one pound sections are better 
in the ordinary apiary extracting, many 
yield greater returns but require far 
more time and skill with a less general 
market. Wintering in a dry cellar with 
a uniform temperature of 45° is my 
choice. Take them out when willow and 
soft maple are in blossom. 

Put on supers as soon as clover blos- 
soms appear. Feed weak colonies with 
honey or syrup made of coffee *C" 
sugar. Take honey to market crated in 
good shape so that the maker's name is a 
guarantee that all is as represented and 
all will realize the fact that we, too, live 
in a *' land flowing with milk and 
honey." 

HOME EDUCATION. 



By Alios Bauli Loomis. 



[Read at the Lone Rock Institute January 2-8.] 
'Tis education forms the common mind. 
Just as the twig is bent the trees inclined. 

— POPB. 

The Common People. 

Common minds like common i)eople 
are the rule upon this earth of ours. 
Abraham Lincoln once said that he 
thought "the Lord must have specially 
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loved the common people, for he made 
so many of them." Now, because he 
has made so many of them, it stands us 
in hand — "we common people with com- 
mon minds'' — to see that we make the 
most of our opportunities of securing the 
best education or the proper develop- 
ment of all the faculties of the mind. 
Our schools and oolleges are doing a 
great work, but their efforts must be 
premised and supplemented by the edu- 
cation of the home to obtain the best 
results. Education begins with con- 
sciousness. From t^is time on, the 
formation of mind and consequently 
character are greatly the result of in- 
vironment. Rarely do we see a t)eauti- 
tul oharacrer rise lily-like from the mud 
and slime of social mire— rather are they 
the fruit of careful tending and prun- 
ing. The education which marks a char- 
aoter for Integrity must be received un- 
der the parental roof. And no act, how- 
aver small, but contributes its share to 
the making or marring of it. 

The little toddler just becoming initi- 
ated in the mysteries of falling and 
catching itself, accomplishing the first, 
but failing in the second act, is perfect- 
ly capable of understanding that it was 
not the "naughty floor" that was to 
blame for the bump received. But how 
many mothers in giving their sym- 
pathy to the little one, blame the 
"naughty floor," and strike it for "hurt- 
ing baby," thus giviug the first lesson 
in untruthfulness and teaching the child 
to shirk the responsibility of its own 
acts. Sympathy should always be given, 
it is one of the divine attributes of hu- 
manity, but never at the expense of ab- 
solute truthfulness. 

All ByeA and fars. 

Figuratively speaking, a child is all 
eyes and ears, and the impressionable 
mind retains all of their communica- 



tions. How necessary then that each 
childish inquiry should be truthfully 
answered, and that each act it witnesses 
should bear the stamp of genuine in- 
tegrity. For the seed of dishonesty 
once sown, the extent of its fruition can 
not be computed. A carelessness in 
business relations, a neglect of the small- 
er affairs of life to the indiscriminating 
might convey an impression of dishon- 
esty, and as discrimination is largely a 
matter of cultivation, we cannot ex- 
pect children to possess it in 
any great degree. Therefore, even 
a seeming carelessness should be 
avoided and each adjustment of affairs 
however small, should be made with 
such nice precision of justice as to leave 
no room for misconstruction. When we 
have given integrity for the basic prin- 
ciple of a character, we have a sure 
foundation, and whatever the superstruc- 
ture may be it cannot fail to possess 
moral beauty. 

The law of self-preservation which na- 
ture has planted so strongly in all or- 
ganisms reaches its highest development 
in man in what we denominate the busi- 
ness faculty. And it is the province of 
parents to see that its principles are 
properly regarded — teaching by precept 
and example. 

Indastry and Economy. 
The proper sphere of the business 
faculty is not of dominion. Thia is the 
abnormal development and therefore 
should be restrained — for the man whose 
intellect, love for his family and man- 
kind are swallowed up in business, is in- 
deed a pitiable object. For him the sua 
never shines nor the flowers bloom, he 
views nature only with an eye to what 
she can produce for him— he is dead in 
all that makes life worth the living. 
But, that care for future which provides 
for the physical and intellectual oom- 
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torts, which is marked by industry and 
soonomy is the proper function of the 
business faculty. 

In the household of the farmer especi- 
illy the practice of these virtues is a 
necessity. The profits of the farm are 
not large and if obligations are met 
promptly as demanded by good busi- 
ness method and strict integrity as well, 
there ie very little room for what in com- 
mon parlance is called ''style'' — unless 
ire dose the avenues of culture to meet 
the demand, and to do this is to condemn 
our better selves to inanition and thus 
deprive us of the purest enjoyment of 
irhioh human beings are capable. For 
the pleasures of the senses and the 
gratification of pride are not to be com- 
pared to the pure delight of intellectual 
and spiritual activity. 

Habits of industry and economy are 
the prime factors in a business training 
with a skillful care and the higher 
faculties be not stunted or lost in their 
activity. In the process of education it 
is well to bear in mind that the abnormal 
development of our faculty means a cor- 
responding latency of others. 

The home culture of the intellect is 
too often neglected by the farmer. The 
long days of manual labor stupify the 
mind and deaden all desires but those 
that are distinctly physical. But with 
the coming of winter the stress slackens 
and a disposition for amusement ap- 
pears. 

The love of play is one of the proper- 
ties of animal life and we do not 16ol» for 
the exemption of the human animal. 
But we do look for something more. 

There exists a widely prevalent dis- 
ease which could be properly named 
Intellectual Laziness. It is in a great 
measure^ no doubt, the natural sequence 
of the too great physical activity which 
the law of self-preservation under our 
16— iKfiT. 



defective social system entails. But it 
is our duty to make the most of our op- 
portunities and to makeour opportuni- 
ties, when within the bounds of possibil- 
ity. 

Amusements should be directed into 
intellectual channels when time is a 
consideration. 

Caltare and Infonnatlon. 

The daily conversations of the family 
may consist in the discussion of intel- 
lectual topics— history — its connection 
with the affairs of to-day. The schemes 
of government for the betterment of 
mankind. Biography, the debt of grati- 
tude we owe to great characters who 
have made our existence in our present 
state possible, their emulation in al^ 
that our added advantages render con- 
sistent. Philosophy, its relation to our 
lives and literature with its pen pictures 
of beauty and love. Its dark characters 
that have failed to shadow forth the 
divinity that dwells within them, and 
met the reward that is meted to such 
and others who have lived the higher 
ideal life placing self a willing sacrifice 
upon the altar of truth— all of these 
things as annexes to the well selected 
and regular evening readings are fruit- 
ful topics of conversation. 

Know Thirself. 

There is growth and development in 
their assimilation, not only intellect ufil, 
but moral and spirtual as well. ''With 
wider view come loftier goal." It has 
been said that "books are the grind- 
stone upon which we sharpen our intel- 
lectual weapons," and it would not have 
been far out of the way to have added 
moral weapons. We do not expect a 
nice ethical perception in the African 
savage, but fill him with the contents of 
good pure books and we have a Fred 
Douglas. A miraculous metamorphosis! 
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No, simply an illustration of the potency 
of environment. Nature furnishes us 
no miracles, all is the result of *'law and 
beauteous order." 
•«T«t I doubt not throagh ih» agee one increasing 

parpone runs, 
And t* • thoaghtB of men axe widened with the 

proceM of ihe sans/* 

It is man's hif^h prerogative endowed 
with reason and volition by an infinite 
wisdom, to co-operate with that law. 
To develop his own mentality and to 
aid others to the extent of his ability is 
a duty that the quickened conscience 
can not fail to recognize, for the hoard- 
insr of a truth, whether through fear of 
ostracism or>till such time as it shall 
become valuable among men is a crime 
against the universal law of evolution, 
the intelligent co-operation with which 
is the ultimate destiny of man. 
I<oTe of Country. 

The subject of patriotism is at pres- 
ent occupying the thoughts of some of 
our people to a considerable extent. 
Perhaps the dearth of it in public places 
has aroused the people to the necessity 
of its cultivation. As a result of this 
awakening we have the nation's flag in 
our school room as a means of its incul- 
cation. Patriotism is one of the higher 
virtues, but its roots lie deeper than 
mere respect for a symbol. Patriotism 
means love of country; it means a love 
so deep and broad that the nation's 
highest good is a chief consideration; it 
means a broadening of the family circle 
until it extends to the country's farther- 
most limits. 

Patriotism never can be construed to 
mean respect for a symbol which is a 
shield for injustice- There was a time 
when our flag protected chattel slavery. 
Then its flaunting folds were synony- 
mouR of injustice and outrage to those 
pure Bou.ed patriots, the early abolition- 



ists; but when the flag symbolizee jusr 
tice and equality, homage is spontane- 
ous and does not require cultivation. 
We can not be too careful that» homagi 
to the nation's flag and patriotism be 
not con founded. It is the privilege of 
the units upon which this government 
rests to say what the flag shall symbol- 
ize -whether it shall be partisanship 
or the dictates of a pure patriot- 
ism. 

Aim at a High Ideal. 

The home is the nursery of high ideals, 
great ends cannot be attained without 
them. A thing must flrst live in thought 
before it can be shaped forth to the 
world. The steamboat flrst existod an 
ideal in the mind of Robert Fulton be- 
fore it sailed up the Hudson. 

The ideal citizen has an abiding sense 
of his responsibility. He realizes that 
it is his business to know for himselt 
and to rely on his own judgment, for it 
is impossible to tell how far self-interest 
may influence the judgment of others. 
Goethe said: ''Think for yourselves, 
even though you may think wrong/ 

The ideal citizen judges measures and 
men at the bar of conscience, and he 
does not give conscience a vacation when 
he goes to the polls in the exercise of 
the chief duty of citizenship. The 
ideal statesman is one who is capable of 
anticipating the needs of the goverened, 
who is above a bribe in any form, who 
realizes that the true function of gov- 
ern mimt is the protection of citizens in 
the exercise of their natural rights, and 
that to do more breeds injustice. He 
realizes that governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the 
governed, and that the ''governed" are 
not all the male sex. 

The ideal being of whatever calling is 
one who adds to professional excellence 
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the exemplifloation of the golden rule 
in his intercourse with his fellows. 

My chapter on the lessons of the home 
would not be complete if I omitted po- 
liteness. Some one is responsible for 
this comparison: "Politeness is like an 
air cushion; there may be nothing in it, 
but it eases the jolts of the world 
wonderfully." And I would have 
every one a Chesterfield, with the 
genuine kindly feeling which is the 
prompter of true politeness. Even 
the empty forms are active agents in 
harmonizing the little discords which 
are liable to occur in the home circle, 
and are therefore worthy of cul- 
tivation; for the discords once 
harmonized, the farms will not 
long remain empty. It might be 
charged that I have omitted the main 
feature of the home education should I 
fail to speak of religion. But integrity 
of character and the strict observation 
of moral precepts are the foundation 
prinuiphBS of religion. That higher de- 
velopment iu which the soul takes 
cognizance of its relation to the infinite 
and co-operates with it is an attainment 
which is the natural sequence of the 
self-abnegation which a higher ^ sense of 
duty entails. The subtilities of theol- 
ogy should have no place in the educa- 
tion of a child. Give him a strong 
character and a matured reason and he 
will try all things and prove all things 
and come out the stronger for the con- 
flict 

Hare a Teachable Spirit. 

People of advanced and middle age 
are too apt to think it too late in life for 
them to do anything in the educational 
line and leave the younger members of 
the family to work out their own salva- 
tion. 

Home education should be co-operat- 
ive, each member contributing his share. 



Such old sons as **you can't teach an old 
dog new tricks," should in white house 
parlance, be consigned to **inocuouB des- 
uetude.*' These oft-quoted lines of 
Longfellow seem to fit nicely right 
here: 

It la too late 1 Ah, nothing la too lata 
Till the tired heart ahall ceaae to palpitate. 
Cato learned Greek at eighty. Sophoclea 
Wrote hia grand Oedlpna, and Simonidea 
Bore off the prlae of verae from his compeers, 
When each had nnmbered more than four 

acore yeara. 
And Theophraatna at four acore and ten 
Had hnt began hia Charactera of Men 
Chancer at Woodstock with the nlghtengalei 
At aixty wrote the Canterbury Tales. 
Goethe at Weemer, tolling to the last 
^Completed Faast when eighty yeara were paat> 
Theae are indeed exceptions: but they ahow 
How far the gulf-atream of our youth may 

flow 
Into the active regiona of our Uvea 
Where little elae than life itself aarvlvea. 

For age la opportunity no leaa 
Than growth itself, though iu another dresa, 
And*a8 the evening twilight fadea away, 
The aky la filled with atara invlaible by day. 



TOBACCO CULTURE. 



By Levi Kittilson. 



[Bead at Stonghton Inatitute, Janaary 2-8.] 
This is a subject that is out of the 
general line of didcussion at the Farm- 
ers' Institutes of the state,. but to hold 
an institute here at Stoughton without 
this branch of farming on the program, 
to ignore a branch of farming that is so 
general m this vicin:ty, was undoubtedly 
considered unwise by the authorities. 
Although the use of tobacco is coDsider- 
ed by all decent people as a vile and 
nasty habit, and justly so, nevertheless 
we farmers of this part of the state are 
perfectly willing to furnish all such 
foolish people with the weed, provided 
however, as long as there is a profitable 
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demand for the product, but of course 
at the same time pitying the younj? dude 
struggling to form the habit,.as well as 
the older slaves to the use of the weed. 
I doubt if the southeast part of Dane 
county today would have shown the 
Well cultivated farms, the fine buildings 
and the general prosperity of the farm- 
ing community of this section, if the 
growing of this vile stuff had never been 
engaged in, but in its place had spent 
their energies entirely to the progenerat- 
ing of the Jersey cow. 

Sowing the Seed. 

I have been successful in getting a 
good stand of plants by sprouting the 
seed in sawdust, and sowing it when 
well sprouted on newly fitted seed beds, 
tramping it down thoroughly with the 
feet. And for covering the seed beds, I 
have never known anything better than 
this so-called "tobacco cloth," sold by 
agents through this section. It is very 
thin and seems to be a sufficient cover- 
ing to hold the moisture, and at the 
same time thin enough to get the full 
benefit of the sunlight, and will keep 
the plants a-growing right along. Last 
spring I used this kind of covering side 
by side with common sheeting, on plant 
beds that were sown at the same time, 
and in all respects exactly similar. A 
marked difference could be noticed 
from the start. Those under the *'to. 
bacco cloth" came up sooner, grew 
larger leaf and healthier looking plants 
from the start and were ready for trans- 
planting fully ten days ahead of those 
grown under sheeting. 

This cloth is sold through agents, and 
costs retail from 23^ to 3 cents per yard, 
and there is undoubtedly a large profit 
ev«o at these figures, because the agents 
can be seen traveling through the tobac- 
co growing sections in as fine **turnouts" 
,88 any of the farm implements agents 



use. However, it pays the grower to 
use it, as it enables the grower to get 
earlier plants, and earlier plants means 
earlier tobacco, and early tobacco is 
usually the best in this locality. 

Preparing the Ground. 

My tobacco field is on the edge of a 
prairie, consequently my experience 
will not hold good on clay or a hard soil, 
but on mellow land. My experience 
teaches me, that on such soil as I have, 
that to plow in the fall is only beneficial 
so far as plowing under second growth. 
Where there is not sufficient second 
growth to warrant it, I do not plow the 
land in the fall, but* prefer plowing 
twice in the spring. The first plowing is 
usually done between seeding time and 
corn planting, plowing quite shallow, 
and afterwards planking it down smooth. 
Then I apply all the manure I can get, 
which is the only rule necessary in ap- 
plying manure to a tobacco field. The 
second plowing is done just before the 
transplanting season commences, and 
we then plow as well as we know how. 
The more dragging, pulverizing and 
smoothing the better, as it is labor well 
spent because it saves labor in the culti- 
vation of the crop, besides being in bet- 
ter condition for the transplanting by 
holding moisture longer. I have noticed 
fields side by side, where transplanting: 
could be done all day after a show- 
er in the field that was 
twice plowed in the spring and thor- 
oughly fitted, while m the other field 
with the same amount of rain, but the 
ground was thoroughly fitted, the ground 
would be too dry in an hour or two for 
transplanting. Therefore, if this was 
the only consideration and benefit to be 
derived from thorough plowing and fit- 
ting the ground, it would more than pagf 
for the extra labor. 
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Transplantingr* 

In the last year or two maobines for 
transplanting have oome into quite gen. 
eral use. As to their merits over and 
above the old fashion of back bending* 
I am not prepared to say, as I hav« had 
only one season *b experience with a ma- 
chine, and the crop also being destroyed 
by hail. However, I am going to use a 
machine for setting my tobacco this 
next year, and am of the opinion also 
that the last acre has been set on my 
farm by hand. My main reason for 
this belief is, to set more plants to the 
acre. I believe the great fault with us 
here in not getting as fine a quality of 
tobacco as the climate and so 1 will al- 
low, lies in our tendencies to plant too 
many acres and the plants too far apart. 
If we would plant only six or seven acres 
where we now plant ten acres we could 
by making the soil rich and strong, plant 
just as many plants on 6 or 7 acres as 
is usually set on 10 acres, and get a 
much better quality of tobacco, and as 
many pounds, too, as are usually raised 
on ten acres. I saw a crop the other 
day of the Spanish variety which yielded 
2,CX)0 pounds to the ac^e. It was set 18 
inches in the row and the rows a trifle 
less than three feet apart. The usual 
yield of Spanish tobacco is about 1,000 
pounds to the acre, and the average 
yields for the state seldom go as high as 
1,000 pounds per acre, thus showing 
that close pla uing does not diminish 
the weight of each individual tobacco 
plant, but that it weighs as much when 
closely set as when set far apart, i)e8ideB 
being usually a finer quality. 

Topping. 

When to top, and whether to top low or 
high, is a question that growers differ in 
greatly. I believe that the tendencies 
of the majority of those that believe in i 
low topping even top too high, and alao I 



let the plant de/elop too much before 
topping. We are liable to be penny- 
wise and pound foolish in this matter of 
topping. We may go into the field with 
the resolution to top low. We take hold 
of a plant below a large leaf, we look at 
it, hesitate, and finally say to ourselvM 
**this will cure out,'' and the result is 
that the large leaves seen on the ground 
with the top when you first commenced 
to top, will gradually grow less in siz# 
and fewer leaves with the top broken off* 
In topping low the leaves spread 
more and makes leafier goods, and un- 
doubtedly gives as good a yield per aero, 
if not better than when topped high, 
and the top leaf will be ,a8 good as th« 
rest of the plant. 

When to Harvest. 

Any 'experienced tobacco grower can 
tell a green tobacco field from one that 
it about ripe; but when it is ripe enough 
is when we differ, and no wonder, be- 
cause we know by sad experience that 
in some years our tobacco would cure 
out badly, being full of white veins, fat 
stems, green leaves, black leaves, eta, 
almost regardless of the time it had 
been allowed to ripen in after topping. 
It is usually conceded that the late to- 
bacco will contain the most fat stems, 
but this year is an exception; the earli- 
est harvested tobacco has more fat 
stems than the late tobacco. What is 
the cause? Can you tell? 1 certainly will 
not attempt to account for it. We have 
our theories as to the causes of these 
unaccountable freaks of nature, but ex- 
perience tells us that our theories can 
not always be relied on. We all know 
that to enable tobacco to ripen it must 
be growing. In dry, cold and chiUj 
weather, when the tobacco does not 
grow, it will ripen lees in twenty days 
after topping than it will in ten days 
with warm showers and a hot sun. 
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Therefore, we caniiot be guided by the 
number of days since topping, but by 
the actual condition of the crop, as to 
when it is ready for harvesting. 

For inexperienced persons as good a 
rule as can be laid down for them to 
follow is to . harvest when good-sized 
■uckers appear the entire length of the 
plant. Another reason for the slow 
ripening of the crop is in allowing the 
■uckers to grow until the time of har- 
vesting. Tobacco can be suckered as 
much as five or six days before harvest- 
ing, if well and thoroughly done, and it 
will not be necessary to go over it again 
before cutting and harvesting. By keep- 
ing the suckers removed it hastens the 
ripening and thus enables the grower to 
harvest sooner and get his crops out of 
the danger of hail, wind and frost, 
which are elements that may change 
the question of profit or loss in a day or 
less. A grower feels comparatively safe 
when the crop is harvested, but before it 
is harvested and safely boused he does 
not know whether he will have a crop 
or not. Tobacco should not be allowed 
to wilt too much on the field before 
piling, because when wilted too much 
the leaves adhere to stalks and is more li- 
able to defects in curing than when wilt- 
ed only sufficient for handliiig without 
breaking. The practice of leaving cut 
tobacco out over night is also a bad 
practice, as you run the chance of hav- 
ing a shower come up during the night 
to spatter mud on it, besides a heavy 
dew is sufficient to make dirt adhere to 
the leaves lying on the ground. 

The distance between the laths in the 
shed is a matter that no rule can be 
given for. There are so many condi- 
tions to consider, such as the location of 
the shed, whether it has a damp bottom 
or a dry one, whether your shed is sur- 
rounded by trees or is exposed to the 



wind from all directions, eta, and also 
what you think the curing weath- 
er is going to be. The kind 
of weather in the fall is the 
main faotoi*, but the grower does 
not know what kind of weather he is 
going to have before it is too late to 
remedy his error in hanging his tobaooo. 
I have a damp bottomed shed, and 
hang the laths usually from seven to 
>eight inches apart, I have in some 8e»- 
Bons had shed-burn at this distance 
apart, while these la^t two seasons it 
would have been better for the curing 
if the crop to have hung the laths only 
half that distance apart on aooount 
of the extremely dry weather. Thus 
we see that to procure a fine crop of 
tabacco, . requires experience and 
thorough work, good judgment, and a 
considerable portion of good luok. 
Nevertheless an observant and thorough 
farmer— will succeed a part of the time, 
but a shiftless grower — hardly ever, 

Stiipplnsr. 
It is my opinion that tobaooo should 
not be taken down before the weather 
has been cold enough to freeze the stalks, 
because it evens" up the colors in the 
leaf, when next time the tobacco 
comes in cure. A tobacco stalk is green 
until it freezes and therefore does not 
help to color the leaf, but after a hard 
frost it becomes brown in color and 
when tobacco is in cure its juioes run 
partially into the leaf and gives th* 
color, but this is only my opinion with 
many other growers, while there are 
scores of others that practice and advise 
taking down and stripping as early ae 
possible, so that this question is one of 
many that the ^doctors disagree on." 

AMorting. 

Very many growers get an erroneona 
idea how tobacco is assorted in the ware- 
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house by the dealers. A grower 
happening into an assorting room where 
a poor crop is being handled by a packer 
will wonder at the carelessness shown in 
the assorting, and will go home with the 
conviction that the much talked of ware- 
house sorting is a humbug, and when a 
dealer afterwards should happen to say 
to such a grower that his tobacco is good 
but poorly assorted the grower will 
naturally think such talk is all nonsense 
because he has ^een the warehouse men 
do it worse still I The fact in the mat- 
ter is, that a dealer when handling a 
poor crop does not assort it all. He 
merely seta his men to evening up as to 
length, called "sizing^', and ties it into 
"haads" and pack itajid send it to Eu- 
rope for the foreigner to smoke, whose 
sense of smell is not so delicate -as the 
inhabitants of this country have. A 
crop of tobacco that contains enough 
wrappers or even binders to warrant 
spending time and labor on, you will find 
the packer assorting with care every 
time. And on this point is where the 
grower frequently makes a great blun- 
der by not spending necessary time and 
labor on a good crop, or sells it in the 
** bundle" for a song, or on the other 
hand spends a great deal of time and 
labor on an inferior crop, and likely as 
not asks fifteen cents a pound for it be- 
cause some neighbors has received such 
a price. We should study the require- 
ments of the trade as it develops from 
year to year and spend our time and 
labor judiciously and also be able to tell 
what quality of goods we are handling. 

* Paoklng. 

If there is one thing more than 
another that spoils the looks of tobacco 
and hurts its selling value it is careless 
and poor packing. Tobacoo should al- 
ways be laid away straight and closely 
together at every stage of its handling, 



as well in the "bundle*' before assorting 
as afterwards, besides tobacco once 
thrown carelessly together with the 
leaves sprawling in every direction, the 
tips of the leaves curled, etc., it is al- 
most impossible to get it back again into 
good shape. And such tobacco is fre- 
quently sold for a cent or two a pound 
less simply for the reason of its defective 
packing. 



CORN CULTURE. 



Bt O. S. SissoTf, West Salem, La Crosse 
county, Wis. 

The culture and production of corn 
may properly be divided into "three" 
classes as follows: 

1st. The soil and preparing it 

2nd. Seed and planting. 

3rd. Cultivating and tillage. 

Preparation of Soil. 

In presenting to you the subject of 
soil and preparing it, we must say that 
in our observation as a farmer for the 
past 23 years, we find that there is too 
much "hap-hazard" and wrong ideas 
maintained; that corn planted on any 
kind of ground, with all of the different 
kinds of soil that Wisconsin has, can be 
made successful and profitable to the 
producer. 

Observation has led us to believe, that 
many fields are annually planted when 
the fertility is poor; also on side hills 
that will wash away when the frequent 
rains come, or on low, wet ground which 
cannot be cultivated, and put in proper 
condition for planting, at a date to fully 
mature in the fall before the frost comeS) 
and lessens the crop from one-third to 
one-half. 

As has been previously mentioned all 
kinds of locations and ground are not 
suitable for corn. 
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But we would dispel the •♦delusion*' 
that corn is not only **King," but one of 
the best paying crops for the farmer, 
and can be enormously produced on 
most any kind of soil, where the fertility 
is properly preserved; and this can 
easily, be maintained by the free use of 
"clover," and an annual ration of crops. 
Should the fertility of the soil, through 
excessive crops or other causes, be ex. 
hausted, sow to grain and seed down to 
clover, with not less than six quarts per 
acre of clover sesd. The following 
fall and winter take the litter from the 
horse stables, and cow stables, and haul 
directly to the fields and spread, as fast 
as a load accumulates. And continue in 
so doing until the fields are too soft in 
the spring to go on . to them, as they 
should not be trampled upon while the 
frost is going out, and not until they be- 
come quite firm and solid. If suflScient 
time has not been secured to complete 
dressing of the field, it can be continued 
(ordinarily) until about the 10th of 
May, when it should be thoroughly 
dragged with a smoothing harrow, then 
it will not impede the cutting of the 
grass. 

If the soil has a mixture of sand and 
clay, great results will be received by 
sowing from 50 to 75 pounds of plaster 
per acre, by which the clover will re- 
ceive immediate benefit, which will also 
help in restoring the fertility. 

Make a specialty of cleaning up all of 
the old straw stack bottoms and yards 
where horses and hogs and cattle 
have been kept, and finish dressing the 
field atter haying. 

No fears need be entertained by 
spreading of the coarsest straw or man- 
ure, a3 the clover will soon grow up 
through, when it will readily rot. and 
furnish food to make strong and vigor- 
ous roots to the plant. And at your 



plowing which may be done in Septem. 
ber or October, at a depth of five 
inches, you will not find the soil in a 
doughy and heavy condition; but in 
light and good order, which, will pulrer- 
ize up freely and finely, and should be 
leveled with a harrow before the ground 
freezes up in the fall, which will greatly 
facilitate the time in the spring, as well 
as improve the condition of the soil. 

In preparing the ground in the spring 
for planting, it should be commenced 
as soon as dry enough, or at an ample 
date to secure early planting. 

Not waiting as old *'fogy" notions 
would have it; for the sweet tones of the 
"Lark" and "Whippoorwill," but com- 
mence at once. The surface of the 
ground to the depth of two inches 
should be thoroughly pulverized and 
made fine with farm implements. We 
use the Gorham seeder and slanting 
tooth drag, and go over the ground 
twice with the seeder, and twice with 
the drag before marking, which is 8uffi> 
cient not only in properly fitting the 
ground. But in eradicating all early 
weeds that have a t/cndency to start. 

This system of restoring "fertility" to 
worn out land is just as applicable when 
the field is used for pasture, and can be 
followed with corn with equal results. 
' Under the head of class second seed 
and planting, comes a very important 
part of the success of the crop. 

Med. 

The seed should be selected from the 
loads at husking time when the 
"best," "choicest" and purest ears can 
be sorted out, and a pl^ce secured wfaefe 
the heat of a stove will dry them out 
sufficient to shell in about four we^EB, 
and before it will sour or mold on the 
cob, thereby injuring the germ or sprout, 
I which seriously retards the growth. In 
1 regard to the variety we would say: If 
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oorn 10 your principal object and you 
wish to Bocare large yields, a staple var- 
iety of the **yellow" dent is highly reo- 
om mended. 

Plantingr. 

Giroumstances and conditions of the 
groand sometimes make it preferable to 
plant in hills three feet eight inches 
apart, which is usually better adapted 
in working the cultivator. If planted 
in this manner an average of three and 
a half stalks to the hill is sufficient 

As the seasons are not alike, we are 
somewhat governed by the time and in- 
dications of the weather "prospective" to 
the time of planting. We have planted 
as early as the 27 bh of April and as late 
as the 12th of May, and in each case had 
good corn. Though as a rule we con- 
sider late planting more risky, as three 
frosts in the spring are preferable to one 
in the fall, before the maturing of the 
com. 

The best results are usually obtained 
by not planting over an inch in depth, 
also before the ground becomes too dry. 
Many fields are made a failure by late 
planting followed by a few weeks o5 dry 
weather, in which there is not enough 
moisture to swell the kernel and start 
a growth. 

The utmost care should be used in 
regulating the planter^ and watch the 
depositing of the kernels as to the re- 
quired number. 

We will give you one incident where a 
farmer got behind with his planting, and 
in a desperate hurry repaired to the 
tield with helpers, when the click of tho 
planters could be heard, showing a live- 
ly pace throughout the whole day in or- 
der that the field might be finished. 

Meanwhile the required amount of 
seed had been taken to the field and 
placed in care of a six-year-old son to 
watch while they were making their 



rounds, as there was no time to fix pen* 
and f€nce9 and "pigs" were free com- 
moners. 

The weather being favorable it needed 
only a few days before the corn began to 
come up. But, to the astonishment of 
the farmer, a majority of the hills were 
limited to ^^ones'^ and ^*two8.^' 

He remarked, in the presence of his 
youthful son, that the seed which he got 
from his good neighbor must be poor, 
as the planters worked good two or three 
years ago, and a second tour was made to 
the field for examination. 

The father yielded the point when the 
son showed him his hills he had planted ^ 
in his arrangement of the fox and geese 
ground; and he only put in ttoo quarts 
in each hill. 

CaltlTating and Tillage. 

"Cultivating and tillage" is the last 
but not least consideration in which the 
farmer leaves his crop in condition for 
nature*s "development." • 

And by so doing he will be in readi- 
ness when the weather is favorable and 
the ground not too wet; and give the 
field one or two good harrowings before 
it gets up, which should be followed by 
weekly cultivating until the ^'tassiJs" are 
quite conspicuous. 

Corn should be cultivated at least six 
times, we frequently run through ours the 
seventh. Cultiuating after tassiling 
out is beneficial if the ground is not 
stirred to deep to injure the roots. 

Please remember when corn is three 
to four feet high the roots are about of 
equal length and form almost a solid 
mat from two to eight inches under 
ground across the rows. 

With ordinary seasons and previous 
good management, not much hoeing 
need be done. There should be a few 
days of spare time between haying and 
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harvesting, when a person can go over 
about five acres a day with a hoe, and 
out down all weeds that have been left 
and are likely to go to seed, which, if 
left, not only help to use up the '^fertil- 
ity" neccessary for the crop in its ad- 
vanced stage, but are serious ''eye- 
sores/' 

No doubt many of you who are pres- 
ent at this meeting today, were observ- 
ant of the f aot that, owing to the repeat- 
ed frosts of last spring, some were in a 
state of ''disparagement" and openly 
avowed any -possibilities of the maturing 
Gf a crop, and many fields were thus 
neglected. While those of you, who 
did not propose to be thwarted, and let 
the weeds predominate, and took the 
time and eradicated them were bounti- 
fully rewarded. 

"Narrow, indeed, must be the scope of 
one's business, wherein arises no 'time 
for the "destruction" of "weeds." "Ret- 
ribution surely overtakes wron g-do- 
ers." 

A liOw Average. 

Before closing this subject we wish to 
inquire how many there are here, who 
wish to be classed under the "head" of 
**average Wisconsin far, tiers f' Who, 
aooording to the secretary of agri- 
culture says, only produce 26)^ 
bushels of corn to the acre. Let us see 
where the profits come in. It costs six 
dollars per acre to raise corn. Add to 
this four dollars more for rent of land — 
which equals ten dollars, "actual cost." 
Now, 26)^ bushels (the average for 
Wisconsin farmers) at 30 cents per bush- 
el, would bring $7.d5, wHich shows a loss 
of 12.05 per acre. 

No\v, this estimate shows on the faoe 
of it, there is something wrong, and such 
yields can not be tolerated with any de- 
gree of success. Each and every farmer 
should try and lay a foundation for bet- 



ter yields, which only can be done with 
renewed fertility and proper cultivation. 

In this system as given yoa, we have 
been able to produce at one time, 82)^ 
bushels of shelled corn per acre, from a 
field of 10% acres. The yield was as- 
certained as follows. Each load was 
counted and set down as fast as husked. 
Three average loads were weighed: 

First load weighed 25 bushels and 30 
pounds. 

Second load weighed 26 bushelB and 
15 pounds. 

Third load weighed 25 bushels and 
40 pounds. 

But they were called an average of 25 
bushels to the load. The number of 
acres was ascertained by counting the 
rows each way, which would make it 
aproximately correct. Last year we 
made an other estimate from a field con- 
taining 13 acres. A double box found to 
be 10 feet long and 26 inches deep would 
hold 45 baskets. The total number of 
loads was 52. Measurement of ground 
by rows, this yield was found to be ISO 
basketb per acre. 

These figures may seem rather astound- 
ing to some, but this may be some- 
what lessened, when we stop and con- 
sider that there are 3,240 hills on an acra 
when planted 3 feet 8 inches apart. It 
they prod uce 4 ears to the hill, and each 
ear weighs one-half pound, you will have 
92J^ bushels per acre of shelled corn, or 
if you can grow three ears to the hill, 
with an average of one pound to the 
ear, you can produce the "enormous" 
amount of 276 bushels of ears per acre, 
which equals 138 bushels of shelled com. 

But, says one, can ears of this size be 
produced? To this we would say '*yeB.*^ 
The faU of 1888 and the fall of 1889, we 
had ears on exhibition at the Journal 
office in West Salem, that averaged orvi 
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8 pound and a quarter, whloh was wit- 
nessed by many people. 

Thanking you for your kind attention, 
I leave the subject for your consider- 
ation. 



DAIRY EXPERIENCE. 



By Dr. C. V. Porteb. 

[Bead mt the YiroqaA Instltate, Jan. 14-16.] 
In the winter of 1888-9 I commenced 
using Short's test in a dairy of 
twenty-eight cows. I did not purchase 
a complete apparatus. I sent to Greiner, 
63 Maiden Lane, N. Y., for a dozen bot- 
tles graduated on the neck, and . for a 
ten and twenty cubic centometer pi- 
pette, the smaller for measuring acids, 
the larger fer milk. The chemicals I 
had prepared by our city druggist. The 
alkaline solution is now made of one 
pound Babbits' Potash to two quarts 
soft water. The acetic acid used should 
be the U. a P. acid, sp. gr. 1,047. The 
Un man make me a water bath (an eight 
quart pail with copper bottom), for a 
rack for the long style of bottles I took 
a tin maple syrup drum and made a 
dozen holes in it for bottles and holes 
in bottom snd sides to admit water. 
Thus for less than eight dollars I had a 
twelve bottle test apparatus with chemi- 
cals for two or three dozen tests. The 
oook stove took the place of a lamp. 

Fourteen of the twenty-eight animals 
tested were half-blood Jersey heifers 
19 to 28 months old. This accounts 
partly for an average yield of only 155 
ponnds. 

The following table gives approximate 
amount of butter made by each cow, 
together with number of pounds over or 
under estimated cost of keep, and 
Mtimi^ted profit or loss given by 



each cow for the year ending September 
15, 1889. This statement is predicated 
on butter product alone, not reckoning 
growth of hei/ers, calves, skim milk or 
fertilizers into the account: 

Average Cost Yearly Keep of Cow Es- 
timated at $25.00, Butter for Test 
Year Netted About 19 cents per 
Pound; Hence it Took 133 Pounds of 
Butter to Support an Average Cow, 

Profit 
orLoM. 
Ko. 1 mada S31 Ba. bnttiar, or 188 l^a. ovar 

coBtof kaap: $86 Ti 

No. 2 mada 188 %u, toattar, or 60 %b. over 

'eoatof keap: 9 8B 

TSo. 8 mada 271 %9. battar, or 138 %b. over 

coB^of kaep M B 

No. 4 mada 174 %». baUar, or 41 Iba. over 

cost of kaap 7 79 

No. 6 made 217 I^B. bnttar, or 84 Da. over 

eoatof kaap 15 96 

No. 6 mada 117 I^b. batter, or 16 %». lesB 

thancoBt Of kaep 8 00 

No. 7 mada 148 Iba. butter, or 10 Iba. over 

ooBt of keep 1 90 

No.8 mada 136 Iba. butter, or 2 IbB. over 

coBtof keep 88 

No. 9 made 148 Iba. butter, or 10 IbB. over 

coBtof keep 1 90 

No. 10 made 196 lbs. battar, or 68 IbB. over 

eoatof kaep 11 97 

No. 11 made 127 Ibe. butter, or 6 lbs. ondar 

eoatof kaap IM 

No. IS made 162 lbs. batter, or 19 IbB. over 

eoatof keep 8 81 

No. 18 made 149 Iba. batter, or 16 Iba. pvar 

eoatof keep 8 §4 

No. 14 mada 188 Iba. battar, or 60 l^i. over 

eoatof keep 9 10 

No. 16 mada 186 Iba. battar, or 68 l^a. over 

eoatof keep li 97 

No. 16 made 81 Da. battar, or 68 Da. ondar 

eoatof keep 9 88 

No. 17 made 169 Iba. batter, or 86 Da. over 

eoatof keep 8X7 

No. 18 made 186 IbB. butter, or 62 Da. over 

eoatof keap 9 88 

No. 19 made 186 Da. battar, or 63 Da. ovar 

eoatof keap 9 88 

No. 90 mada 90 Da. butter, or 118 Da. un- 
der cost of keep tl B7 

No. 21 mada 128 Da. butter, or 6 Da. ondar 

ooatofkaap 91 
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No. 28 madAaBS lbs. bnttor,'or 185 lbs. om 
eoitof keep fS8 75 

No. 88 made 114 lbs. batter, or 19 Ibi. un- 
der cost of keep 8 81 

No. 84 made 00 lbs. bntter, or 4^ lbs. nndsr 
cost of keep 8 17 

No. 26 made 179 lbs. of batter, or 46 lbs 
OTer costof keep 8 74 

No. 26 made 65 lbs. batter, or 68 lbs. ondar 
costof keep ^ IS 92 

No. 27 made 118 lbs. batter, or 20 lbs. an- 
dercostof keep 8 80 

No 28 made 67 lbs. batter, or 66 lbs. under 
costof keep 18 54 

If my tests are nearly oorreot it will 
be seen that there are ten animals of 
the twenty-eight that failed to make the 
133 pounds butter necessary to pay cost 
of keeping them. Four of these were 
mature oows aud six were grade J^ersey 
heifer& The four best cows paid a proiit 
above cost of keep of $10L The four 
poorest ones, all mature cows, gave a 
loss below cost of keep of $31. By mix- 
ing these ten non-paying animals with 
the eighteen paying ones, we see that 
No. 1 of the list, on the basis of 
butter product a] one gave 117 more 
profit than all the rest of the herd save 
Nos. 3 and 22. 

How does this tesl estimate compare 
with the churn? The sum total of my 
test estimates was 4,351 pounds. 

The amount of butter and cream sold 
together with the estimated amount, 
butter and cream used in the family, 
which was 365 pounds, differed but 25 
pounds from the test estimated for the 
year. 

I have not found this test sufficiently 
accurate for determining the amount of 
butter some cows give in a day. Three 
tests made from 15 pounds milk well 
mixed gave 72-100 of a pound each, while 
the churn test gave fully a pound of 
twice worked, unsalted butter, from the 
15 pounds milk. The chum in another 
instance gave L75 pounds butter from 



milk which Short's test showed oontain- 
edbut 1.42 pounds. 

The results, however, in testing a whok 
herd for a month or a year, tally so 
closely with the chum yield that these 
differences are of minor importance, and 
perhaps may be due to some error in 
the analysis. I believe the freshest acd 
sweetest milk analyzes best, and tbe 
drops of acid left in the bottles from tbe 
previous analysis coagulates the milk 
when first put into them, and the bottlee 
should be well washed after use. I have 
broken two or three bottles by allowing 
the water in the tank to boil, and find 
that a degree of hfMit little short of boil- 
ing answers all purposes. 



WHAT WE GIRLS WANT. 



By Mbs. Sabah W, Gbtoheue^ 



[Head at BiTer Falls InsUtate, Docanbtr %-Z.] 
A Wl8« Man. 

We have not come before you my desr 
farmer friends, to ask sealskin ooati, 
with oats at seventeen cents per busbeL 
neither do we mourn for the ten dollar 
boots, when corn cannot be sold for 20 
cents. When our hogs have to be 
marketed for three cents per pound w« 
will not speak of silk hosery; na not 
even of the gingham dresses we woold 
like. 'Tis not the articles that money 
can buy that we want more than all 
else, though I presume the sound of 
'^filthy lucre'* would make a beautiful 
jingle in our ears if it only ooold get 
into the family pocket. 

I have read: ''A wise man, one who 
loves his wife, will not tell her all hit 
business.'* Why? I ask. Are we not oo- 
workersT What kind of a businees firm 
would it be that kept each his owa 
secret opinion, did each one hia owa 
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bujiogr and selliDg: without a wotd of 
•oansel? We are not babes; we have a 
rifjht to know and be consulted, and also 
to oounael with our husbands in all of 
the business of the farm, no matter how 
large or small. 

Two heads are often so muoh better 
than one. You may be called upon 
while yet in active life, while your 
children are to be supported, to leave 
the business and the farm for the. land 
where* the sheaves are all garnered and 
there is no thought of care. 

A Business Bdaoatlon. 
Do you stop to think how your wife, if 
■he were unlearned in the arts of your 
trade, would keep the family together; 
she with no knowledge of the work I 
The land could not be sold to help her 
in other ways, because she who has 
worked a third more hours to get the 
home than you have has no right to sell 
but her paltry third. The reason that 
law was made was because fathers kept 
their daughters from becoming business 
women, and husbands have not helped 
them to broaden their education in that, 
direction as they should have done. We 
hope to live to see the time, when 
through the justice of men, and the 
education of women, the wife will have 
full control of all property left at the 
death of th^ husband. 

Girls, you need to understand your 
father's business, both for his sake and 
your own. It may keep the silver locks 
from fringing that dear brow if you 
^now just how the money comes, and 
how tDuch of it there is to be used in 
the family expenses. You need also to 
understand mother's care for her house- 
bold; to take her place at times as 
manager, and let her go away to rest. 
Let the dear old hands that have labor- 
ed for you, be folded in rest sometimes 
here. You oofuld keep them longer with 



you, you know, and there will be no 
pang of regret when the time comes for 
you to take the last look on the still 
white face, and thoughts like these pass 
through your mind: 

"Pale withered hand that more than foor score 

years, 
Had wroaght for others, soothed the hart of 

tears, 
Rocked children's cradles, eased the fever's 

smart, • 
Dropped balm of love in many an aching heart; 
Now, stlrless, folded, like wan rose's leaves 

pressed 
Above the snow and silence of the breast. 
In mnte appeal they told of labor done. 
And well earned rest at set of snn; 
From the worn brow the lines of care had 

swept, 
As if an Angers kiss the while she slept had 

smoothed the wrinkles' quite away, 
And given back the peace of childhood's day; 
And on the lips the faint smile almost said, 
"None know life's secrets bat the happy dead.** 

Home- Making. 

We all need to know the business of 
home making; then there will be no use 
for the one-third law. We want a free 
use of the family pocket-book, whether 
it contains much or little, to know our 
husband's work as well as our own. 

Now, young man, don't let me hear 
you say: 'Tes, I guess there would not 
be much money left if a woman had the 
handling of the pocket-book." 

Well, it is your own fault if you choose 
a wife who does not know the value of 
money as well as you do. If you will be 
careful and mind these few don'ts you 
will be quite apt to get a wife that will 
be a help to you. If you go to visit the 
young lady at meal time, and mother 
gets the dinner alone, while she sits 
with you — don't I If mother washes 
the dishes while she entertains you — 
don't! 

If the young lady wears the better 
clothing, and mother takes what is left — 
don't. 
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If she does not treat her own big 
brothers as well as she does you — don't 
Choose a wife who is self-denying, and 
be self-forgetful yourself, and there will 
be even pulling on the long haul of mar- 
ried life. 

Help Baoh Other. * 

Now, big brothers, I've a word to say 
to you. Don't leave your sisters to the 
care "of whom it may concern." Your 
Bisters are only human, and if they tire 
of staying at home, may accept the com- 
pany of young IB en of whom you are not 
altogether proud. Oh I" I hear you say, 
**Two is company, three is a crowd," or, 
''I don't go with my own sisters when I 
can go with other girls." Who does 
more for you than your own sisters? 

Think twice, boys, you are in a meas- 
ure responsible for your sister's welfare. 
We mothers all recall the thrill of de- 
light tempered by pain when our wee 
baby girls are for the first time laid 
within our arms, there to learn their 
first lesson in waitiog. How tenderly 
we hold them until they receive the 
needed comfort, nor do we think to 
chide them if they weep. 

Just so surely should our larger babies 
find comfort in mother's arms. When 
your school girls come to you with a sor- 
row, or the first tale of childish love or 
some disappointment, don't, oh I moth- 
ers, say: '*0h I go along with your silly 
talk, wait until you are older before you 
talk such things." Look backward into 
your own life when you were as young as 
they; and if you are honest you will find 
feelings there akin to theirs. 

A Mother'i I«oTe. 

Hold them tenderly, heal their sorrows 
yourself with your own balm of healing. 
Do not let them away from you to seek 
comfort and guidance from girls of their 
own age. Let us make our daughters 
know that mother's love is first, last and 



most. Then we will fill the first great want 
of our girls' lives. We want most of a& 
material things, our husbands to be al- 
ways our lovers, to know that the lovt 
you were so eager to express jean afcv 
before so many cares came to bring the 
silver threads, and the ^'crow's feet" are 
ours yet. 

If a neighbor's wife who has much 
more time and money to use than yonr 
wife has, does look a little more dressy, 
don't say to her: I do wish you would 
look as neat and trim as Mrs. B — . If 
her daily life is so full of care that there 
is little room left for self -culture, do not 
as you sit quietly reading to yourself 
while she is mending the torn pants, or 
darniug the little mittens, venture to re- 
mark, that she has retrogr&ded, while 
you think you have advanced, ainee 
your marriage. 

If she cares for you, instead of the 
sleep and rest that should come, her 
mind will be full of ways for improve- 
ment, her heart will hold a great pain 
and there will be tears on her pillow that 
never should have been there. * 

Remember, oh I husband, your sphere 
is as large as the world; your wife's do«« 
not reach beyond the garden gate. Yoikr 
wits are constantly sharpened by whet- 
ting against other's outside, while hen 
grow rusty by disuse. But of all cor 
needs, the ^greatest is a trust in each 
other, in our children; most of all in our 
Grod. '*To feel and know that we may 
go where ere He leads the way." 



THE FUTURE FARMER AND 
FARM WIVES. 



Bt Mbs. M. C. Oaket, Osceola Milla 



To the farmer of to-day in this new 
country, belongs the bone and sinew 
work of clearing and breaking the 
land that their children, the fu- 
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tnre farmeis and farm wives, may 
oome into possession of oultiTated and 
fruitrbearing lands. Those here who 
are already in possession of such are 
mostly on the shady side of life's jour- 
ney. And should we ask the farmer, 
why are you toiling away the best years 
of yoar life to get the farm in good or- 
der just as old age comes on, he will 
answer: It will be a home for us old 
folks, and when we are gone our boys 
and girls will have what is left; the 
highest and noblest aims being for the 
good of their children. 

Yes, the farmers of to-day are build- 
ing homes for the next generation, and 
as you work to give them a goodly in- 
heritance, you ought to see that they 
have the training that would fit them to 
properly fill the place; that is, give them 
a few lessons in practical farmiug, the 
results of your experience. 

The Country ijchool. 

The first lessons, almost, must be 
learned in the country school. While 
there are many things in them to be 
commended, there are also many things 
to be regretted, and many of the latter 
cannot be well avoided, while many 
more could be easily remedied. One of 
the greatest trials is the shortness of 
<rhe terms, which, till we get better able 
to afTord more school, cannot be well 
avoided, and for that reason a continued 
change of teachers, which, if the teach- 
er be a good worker, is a great misfor- 
tune. But herein comes another source 
ot ill. About half the teachers have no 
interest in the school other than drawing 
their salary and trying to dress in a 
manner to astonish the plain country 
folks. But the other half are the ones 
that the school board should try to se- 
cure. Teachers that are honest and 
wish to earn every cent that you pay 
them, for one of the very best lessons 



for a child to learn la to ask nothing 
when nothing is given. 

A Praetloal Bducation. 

It is not necessary to send the boy to 
college to learn something that will b* 
useful to him on the farm. I think you 
could count on your fingers all the far- 
mers that are intelligent and successful 
that have ever attended a college or high 
school, but there are many useful things 
that could be taught in the public 
school. I think a few nails and a ham- 
mer and a saw would contain a lesson 
whose moral would help the boys in tha 
future repair of their farm buildings and 
fences. Did you know that the boys and 
girls would take as much pride in keep- 
ing the school bouses and fences in order 
if you would create a sentiment in that 
direction as they now do in tearing down 
and disfiguring with their knives and 
pencils. I remember in one Bchool 
where I taught the porch got out of re- 
pair and they had some lumber there 
left from a coal building and two of the 
boys worked every noon till they had a 
neat porch built, and the board told them 
they could build a walk to the gate, the 
boys wanted pay for their work and 
said they would if the board would get 
us scrapers and they did so. I made a 
suggestion that was followed, that a few 
tools be bought for the boys and I never 
knew a board to stay off after that, they 
took pride in keeping up the repairs 
and their parents were proud of their 
work. Try this and see if it will not 
be a saving experiment Gret some 
crash for one-half dozen towels, ' they 
they will be a great comfort, 
the girls will hem them, take them 
home and wash them ^ and will learn 
something too, I don^t doubt that soma 
genius amongst the boys would maka 
you a roller to hang them on, and will 
thus learn how to make one for his own 
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home, and there are many useful things 
that a teacher whose aim is the good of 
the childrenoao bring in that will give 
the children a respect for work and for 
the vocation which will probably fall to 
their lot. 

Exalt the Farm and Speak Well of It. 

But as the school hours are only from 
nine till four, there are the long winter 
evenings that the boys and girls are 
left to you after the chores are done and 
mother has sat down to knit or sew, 
don't forget to talk to the boys and girls 
about the things you have learned by 
experience, talk to them about your 
mistakes, and do not blame every fail- 
ure to the farm, or say that every one is 
trying to swindle the farmers, for you 
only discourage them, and they will 
think that the farm is a poor place, and 
farmers are abused nobodies, but if you 
ever do get discouraged and feel that 
way, do not say a word to the boys, but 
go visit some of us that do not live on a 
farm and see if you are living ofif the fat 
of the land. I think we will go home 
more encouraged, and advise the child- 
ren to stick to the farm. 

We must not forget that the life is 
more than meat and the body more 
than raiment, and aside from being suc- 
cessful home-builders our boys and 
girls are going to be the society and 
law makers of the future and their place 
in society will depend much on the home 
training and ipflueoce. There are few 
of us that do not want our children to 
stand amongst the educated and intel- 
ligent ditizens of the coming day and 
there are a few that are able to give 
them college educations. But in this 
day where a good paper can be had for 
a whole year for $1, once a week, we 
ought to all take at least one and talk 
to the boys and girls about the news, 
get them familiar with the workings of 



the government, and with maaufactoriea 
and industries. It will give them a 
patriotic love and respect for their 
country. They will have such an un- 
derstanding of its needs that it will not 
take a smooth-tongued polititian and 
perhaps a rIoss of larger beer to secure 
an intelligent vote from them. 

Good BcM>ks and Magazines, 

Good books were never so cheap as 
now. I have a catalogue where many 
of the best authors well bound can be 
bought for 30 cents. Get good story 
books for them when they are young 
and as they grow older they will develop 
a taste for good reading, just think, for 
three drinks of whisky (if any farmer 
ever does indulge in such) you could buy 
a book which would cause enjoyment to 
yourself and your entire family for a 
good many long evenings, and be a 
lasting benefit to all. 

There is one thing to be careful about 
and that is these trashy magazines that 
send out chromos to catch subscribers. 
I do not blame you for wanting the 
pretty cards for the boys and girls, and 
I believe the love of the beautiful is 
their higher and better nature coming 
out. But go to the store imd buy them 
the cards and for the doU&r which the 
magazine will cost you can get the cards 
and two or three good books, but do not 
let your boys and girls waste their young 
lives over the hair-brained adventures 
of imaginary people who could never 
exist. It makes real life a burden to them. 
It is hard to peal potatoes for mother 
after having been decked in diamonds 
and laces with Augusta Angelina. And 
much of a man's standing depends not 
only on the intellectual, but hia morid 
make up. 

Just imagine the rich man that is sor- 
did and mean in his dealings with hie 
fellow men. Be he ever so well edacat- 
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ed no one ever respects the man that re- 
spects no one but himself. • So do not 
point out the faults of the wrong-doers 
but emulate the good qualities' of the 
successful ones, aild make the boys and 
girls feel that honor and virtue will 
surely be regarded. 

As we are looking at the man who is 
lying drunk in a ditch there are few of 
us, although we may frequent the sa- 
loon, that would not almost rather bury 
our children than see tliem thus. And 
let's be honest with them and tell them 
the dangers of dissipatioD and exce^ss in 
not only the saloons but other places 
where there is no good and much of evil. 
What we want most is not so much a 
harder working class to fill the place of 
the present farmer, as a class that will 
rise up and do justice to their parents 
to requite for. the anxious care they have 
had for them. 

The farmer of to-day is doing a grand 
and noble work for those that will come 
into possession of their homes after they 
have gone. And even though they may 
make some mistake in the sowing of the 
seed, I doubt not in God's good time, 
the harvest will bring forth golden frui' 
and our boys and girls, the future farm- 
ers and farm wives, will shine forth 
as the stars in the firmament. 



WHAT SHALL WE READ? 



By Mrs. M. McCoy. 



[Read at Belleville Institute, March lS-19.] 

Education and ProKresslon. 

We are told by a great philosopher 

that '*A little learning is a dangerous 

thing," and to avoid the danger we must 

increase the knowledge. 

It 18 of vital importance to all stu- 
dents, how they can best attain to a 
16— Ihbt. 



thorough l(nowledge of life, and ac- 
quire an education necessary for the 
discharge of the duties which every hu- 
man being owes to each other, and tho 
facilities now within the reach of all the 
inhabitants of these United States for 
so doing, is beyond, far beyond, anything 
our ancestors dreamed of. But those 
who from age or lack of sufficient means 
cannot afford, or avail themselves of 
those priviliges provided by the State, 
in our colleges have the blessed privi- 
I leges of reading and studying the books, 
which are accessible to all so "what 
shall we read" is the subject under con- 
sideration thip evening. 

Among so great a variety of books it 
is very difficult to make a good selec- 
tion, but as we farmers are supposed to 
know very little of book lore, we can 
choose a few of the best, which will be 
sufficient to enlarge ouif ideas of God, 
man, the world, and illimitable space, 
and 10 even take a* peep into some of 
the sciences. 

History. 

First, let us look at history. And be- 
yond all comparison we place the book 
of books (which it is presumed the in- 
habitants of Green county are convers- 
ant with) above all other history in 
point of time or authenticity, as an able 
writejp has said: *^lt ha| God for its 
author, salvation for its end, and truth 
without any mixture of error for its 
matter." 

And from this highly inspired pin- 
nacle we step d6wn to profane history. 
Giving age precedence we have as ac- 
cessible to all readers, Rollins* Ancient 
History. The style in which it is written 
makes it most pleasant to the general 
reader, and is in many parts like a work 
of fiction for readableness. 

History enlarges one's ideas of the 
ancient world, and we owe much to 
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those historians, who to fit tlfemselves for 
their work must travel and* find outt all 
«bout what they write, abont the colon- 
ies, who started them, what led those 
<»lonist8 from home, why the Persians 
came, what they believed, what coun- 
tries they attacJied, and of Egypt, what 
about its sources, rivers, soil. About 
their gods and their belief, that all 
events were under the guidance of the 
gods, so, we learn that there is an in- 
stinctive consciousness of a supreme 
being in every human breast. As every 
American should be interested in the 
history of his own county. Bancroft's 
history of America ought*to be within 
the reach of all. 

But to know how other nati(Jns were 
governed we must consult those which 
are notable for reliability, among which 
are Humes' History of England, and 
Gibbon's Decline of Rome. Humes' is 
perhaps too voluminous for the average 
reader, who likes to have everything 
condensed, as it were in a nut shell. 
Gibbons is very readable and reliable, 
but sometimes sneferingly suggestive of 
skepticism. Then we have an excellent 
history of Greece, by Grote, and of the 
French Revolution by Carlyle, and of 
the south of Germany by Yonge^but we 
had almost forgotten the facile Ma- 
caulay, whose History of England is so 
fascinating. 

Biography: 

We next glimpse at biography, and 
we must adjudge the foremost place to 
'**Plutarch's Lives." If you want to know 
of the great orators, statesmen, soldiers* 
rulers of the ancient world, the king- 
doms of Greece and Rome, by all means 
read "Plutarch." It is very profitable to 
read the "lives of great men. They re- 
mind us we can make our lives sublime," 
and the lives of such men as Baxter, 



Bunyan, Luther are a great help to 
stimulate 'spiritual life. 

Then we have Boswell's Life of John- 
son; Boswell, prince of biographers. 

Next looms up the great prose writen 
of fiction of more recent times. 

Scott must be awarded the post of 
honor. His novels, historically, cover a 
period of 200 years, and who near his 
last said he had never written a line 
which he would wish erased. *His pur- 
ity, humanity, and generosity, endeared 
him to all his acquaintances. 

Dickens, whose works were the means 
of directing the attention of the *'Powera 
that be" to the terrible state of gaola, 
work houses, and tenements, in fact, to 
everything that would, ameliorate the 
distress consequent on poverty, and 
made the wealthy and selfish to see tht 
need of reform, and caused the thinking 
people of London to think and act for 
the down-trodden, degraded habitue rf 
the slums of his great city, his works are 
a benefit to the human race. 

Every age has had its marked phases. 
The civil war in England brought out 
such men as Jeremy Taylor, John Mil- 
ton, John Bunyan, and their work re- 
mains and will endure while the world 
lasts. 

Luther and Melancthon were the off- 
spring of the reformaton, and we owe 
much to it for the books we now enjoy. 

A book to be beneficial must be a 
truthful delineation of the times, and 
must be essentially human, and we must 
trace the infiuenpe of Scott's works to his 
recognition of the sympathetic in com- 
mon life. Our day has made an advance 
in this line, we have annals that enter 
into all the bearings of discipline inform- 
ing men and events, which make a true 
history of the times, and those who 
orould benefit the race mast be keen 
observers of men, and enter into their 
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forms of life and society, and those 
books which live through the ages are 
those which connect themselves with 
human life and action. 

Good Books, An Inspiration. 

B^ery good wise book helps us to under- 
stand the world, or Qod, better. There 
are many who prefer sentiment to hu- 
manity, and they will meet with authors, 
who seeking a temporary reputation, 
later to their appeti tes, but such works 
are short-lived. 

The beginning of the present era had 
many noble minds, and some, though 
pagan, entertained ideas far ahead 
of their times and a perusal of 
their works, though only transla- 
tions, will repay the student. 
Books can only be profoundly influen- 
tial as they unite themselves with decis- 
ive tendencies— our society has a great 
influence for good or bad on us. If we 
move in an atmosphere of good, pure 
books we get the very best society, 
needing no introduction, and can meet 
them at leisure unchanged and un- 
changeable. Such names as Bacon, 
Erasmus,. More and others, rise in our 
minds as superior to the average intel- 
lect, and every age has its own typical 
life stamped indellibly on its institu- 
tions. 

It is pre-eminently fortunate when 
the contributions to one's life comes 
from sometimes opposite and remote 
points, so the stream is kept fresh and 
full by distant yet converging tenden- 
eies. 

Modern Authors. 

We cannot omit our modern female 
authors as Hannah More, Charlotte 
Bronte, Greorge Eliot, Mrs. Phelps, Mrs. 
Stowe, Miss Willard; but their names 
are legion who have battled for temper- 
ance, purity, freedom, and all that en- 
nobles home life. 



I need not name theological workB, u 
each branch of the Christian church hu 
its favorites in doctrine—some Armeni- 
an, others Calvinistic, and some likt 
Mrs. Ward's Squire, who would like ■ 
Christianity without a Christ, who had 
men of straw created for him to knock 
down, a dishonest, misleading and unfair 
manner of debate. 

Youth is so susceptible that parents 
shotlld use all caution in regard to what 
is admitted to the home, and no ques- 
tionable literature* should be admitted. 
In reading we should use discrimination, 
diligence, and earnestness; we should 
read for facts — quality of matter is ths 
main string. We can be at no loss in 
these days for variety in books. Do 
we wanir a "feast" of wit or "flow" of 
humor, we have only to take up Swift, 
or Lamb, or Wordsworth, or Goldsmith, 
or Irving, whose Knickerbocker, eta, 
is matchless for humor, and his Sketch 
Book unparalleled for beauty of descrip- 
tion and pathos. Cervantes, too, whose 
Don Quixote served Chivalry, as did 
Mrs. Stowe's Uncle Tom*s Cabin slavery. 
Then we have the immortal dreamer, 
whose Pilgrim's Progress, which has 
been translated into every European lan- 
guage, thrills us with a view of the 
Christian's course from the slough of 
despond to the pearly gates and golden 
streets of the New Jerusalem. We dare 
not omit the imaginative DeFoe, whose 
immortal classic, Robinson Crusoe, con- 
sidered by many as only fit for the 
young, and never think of reading it m 
mature years, yet if they did would 
find more religion, philosophy and po- 
litical economy than in some works 
which bear the name. Johnson's Rasse- 
las, and Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, 
have long been classed among the best 
English classics. 

Eber, Ware and others who have 
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written on Egypt, Greece and Syria con- 
vey through good fiction solid truths of 
the hnbits, institutions, and life of the 
people they portray. Books are a power 
at work, silent but impressive compan- 
ions, and in the retirement of our rural 
homes have through them and a healthy 
press, nutritious food for our children's 
intellectual and moral growth. 

Poems of tlie World. 

As we desire to eAjn at knowing the 
best, we turn with pleasure to greet those 
who have long been adjudged as the 
greatest poems of the world. 

First in point of time and matter 
Carlyle, that great thinker, but dyspep- 
tic pessimist, places the Bool^ of Job 
for sublimity and grandeur of descrip- 
tion. 

Then we name Homer's Iliad and 
Odyssey, Virgil's Aneud wherein the boys 
can read of the affection Aneas bore to 
his aged father, by carrying him on his 
back out of burning Troy, though by the 
transaction he lost his wife. 

Next comes Dante, that superb Italian 
poet of the thirteenth century, whose 
"Divine Comedia " has had cosmopol- 
itan fame. 

Tasso, also Italian, of the sixteenth 
century, whose "Jerusalem Delivered" 
has fed the soul of many a scholar, with 
"thoughts th&t breathe," and tells of his 
restless energy in the race after fame. 

The unrivaled Shakespeare, whose 
knowledge of human nature was un- 
bounded. 

Then Pollock's "Course of Time" which 
was dear to many of the past genera- 
tion. 

Young and Thompson are still read 
with pleasure. Byron's "Childe Harold" 
and Moore's *'Lalla Rook;'' Gray, espe- 
cially his "Elegy;" Bryant, Longfellow, 
Tennyson, Burns, all these are good 



poets, but none of them will give the 
boys more pleasure than Scott's "Mar- 
mion" and "Lady of the Lake." 
Books of TraTeL 

In travels we can scarcely make a se- 
lection. There are so many well written 
descriptions of foreign lands, and so 
felicitous in style that the most exacting 
taste must be satisfied. 

"Views Afoot," by Bayard Taylor is 
very interesting; but we have exceeded 
our limits, and yet only mentioned a few 
of the many that might be read with 
profit, and to sum up all, if you will own 
a good encyclopedia, a Webster's un- 
abridged, a family Bible containing a 
Smith's dictionary. Young's concordance 
and the many tables chronological and 
informatory on diflPerent subjects, you 
will be well instructed in all matters of 
essential importance, and you will have 
no time or desire for yellow-backed lit- 
erature. 



THE BUSINESS FARMER. 



Bt O. W. Stapms. 



[Read at Osceola Mills Institaae, Nor. 98, ^9.] 
liooklvir Upward and Onward* 

In speaking on a subject of which 
you know but little about, it is much 
easier to criticize than it is to advise, 
hence I will attempt to criticide the 
average farmer for not earning and wear- 
ing the title of this essay, and perohanoe 
throw in a little advice on the side. 

There seems to be enough advice 
afloat from good and reliable sources, 
but there also seems to be a backward- 
ness toward accepting anything but 
those old tried methods, that have 
proved good in their day, but are en- 
I tirely inadequate to the needs of the 
' modern business man, and right here 
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fleems a slight mistake, the farmer is not 
Generally known as a business man, the 
term does not seem to apply to him; and 
DO doubt yon noticed that it sounded 
somewhat far-fetched in the former sen- 
tence. We say that a person is a good 
business man when he not only accepts 
and tries new approved plans and 
methods, but throws his individuality 
into his business, and conducts it in a 
little different manner than his compet- 
itor, he buys as cheap as he can and sells 
as cheap as he can afford, in fact he 
tries to undersell his neighbor. How 
often do you hear of a farmer trying to 
undersell his neighbor? His word is 
as good as a bank note and his advice 
and influence is respected in the whole 
community. Such a man, we call a good 
business man, and when a farmer (and 
there are many such) conducts his farm 
in a similar manner, he, too, becomes a 
good business man and usually a sue- 
-ceesf ul one. The farmer is to blame for 
this distinction between men engaged 
in mercantile pursuits and those engag- 
ed in tilling the soil. The difference is 
only imaginary, and the only way to 
remedy the imagination is by not only 
''looking backward," but by looking up- 
ward and onward, in earning the title 
and wearing it with professional pride. 

"Who's to Blame?" 

I have known farmers to spend more 
money for books, papers and periodi- 
cals each year than they did for tobacco, 
cigars and whiskey. How many do you 
know that do the same thing? Not 
many. Then "who's to blame?" if the 
farmer is not generally known as a good 
business man. 

A judicious investment in this line 
will bring you in far greater returns 
than you may at first suspeot. No man 
4»n make a Bucoeas at anything now-a- 



days unless he invests in printer's ink, 
and the amount of work accomplished 
in his toil will be far greater for the 
moments spent in pai>ers devoted to 
farm work. The household work will be 
far lighter if the magazine makes its 
weekly visits in the library, and the 
chores make light work for glad young 
hearts when the round table is replen- 
ished with fresh and wholesome reading 
matter every few daya ^ 

I have also known of a farmer who 
sends his boy, a good, strong lad of six- 
teen sudbmers, into the field to work 
along ^ide of the hired man, and ex- 
pected that the boy would perform as 
much work for his board and clothes as 
the hired man did for one dollar a day; 
and then when the day was .done, the 
boy must do considerable more than his 
share of the chores and run on errands 
about the place until long after bed- 
time. Oh, what a blessed privilege it is 
to be such a boy on such a farm. 

Mothers and daughters, also, do the 
work incident to the household, taking 
care of the yard and garden, for their 
board and clothes, while at threshing 
time father hires a neighbor's girl and 
pays her seventy -five cents for doing 
about half the work the daughter does 
every day in the year. No wonder the 
life of the farmer's daughter has been 
praised in song and verse, and that the 
beautiful girl clings so tenaciously to 
the old homestead. Don't make such a 
mistake; pay the boys and girls for 
their work; pay them according to their 
worth; pay them promptly as you agree, 
and let them do as they choose with 
their earnings. More farmers' sons 
would succeed the father in business 
and farmers' daughters would be better 
satisfied with their lot as farmers' 
wives, if the latter plan be adopted. 
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Impractical and UnremanecatiTb Methods. 
There ia but little reason, justice or 
judgment in the present system of edu- 
cating the l^oys to succeed as on the 
farm; and the failure of the system is 
shown by the number of boys who are 
anxious for anything but the farm, and 
the girls are also dissatisfied with the 
farm aa a home. 

I have known farmers who never paid 
the land for the crop it gives them year 
after year; they took off all they could 
get, but never put a cent's worjih back 
in the way of fertilizers, and then even 
wondered why they don't raise as much 
wheat or potatoes on an acre as they used 
to, when the greaest and only wonder is, 
that they can get anything off of land 
that has labored so long for not even 
board and clothes, we might as soon ex- 
pect our land to give us a crop without 
proper fertilizing, as we would our bind- 
er would cut our harvest without oil; one 
is as essential as the other. If you 
haven't enough manure to properly 
keep up the farm, and the crop does not 
warrant buying, then sell a piece of land 
and buy stock with the proceeds, and thus 
make the supply equal to the demand. 
You may steal ten dollars from the 
land in the spring but it will cost you 
twenty dollars by fall, and is far better 
to be honest and pay for what you get in 
this line as well as any other. 

I have actually seen farmers who 
didn't have time to clean up their door- 
yard, fix up a piece of lawn or set out a 
few shrubs and shade trees; but they did 
have time to go to the village every day 
or two to play a game of cinch at the 
corner saloon, or gossip with the horse- 
trader an hour down the lane. 

Does a business man think he can do 
business in a slovenly, dirty shop? If 
ao he fails and finds out that his custom- 
•ra have gone over to John Wideawake, 



a progressive and thoughtful compet- 
itor. 

The Usual Surroandinsrs* 

Poor fences, a littered door-yard, no 
trees or flowers, the little scraggy wood- 
pile lying at loose ends about the place, 
all betoken shiftlessness, laziness and 
illiteracy. Hang out a better sign if 
you would be classed with business nien. 
A good busiuess man never misses a 
chance to better his trade or condition 
by the experience of others, he studies 
closely the trade journals, and the new 
methods of advertising; he attends the 
conventions and belongs to the associa- 
tions that are held for the benefit of his 
trade. But how is it with the average 
farmer, he rarely attends and takes but 
little interest in the county fair, but 
leaves the horse jockey to manipulate the 
management to his advantage, he has 
no time for the farmers' club, but leaves 
the routine work of that and preparing 
for the institute to a few enthusiastic 
villagers who have no direct interest 
therein. What other class of business 
men, when meetings are gotten up for 
their benefit would allow another pro- 
fession to come in and transact the busi- 
uess of the meetings? Surely we know 
of no other, but it is a common thing 
all over our land to see agricultural as- 
sociations and farmers' clubs, managed 
by those outside the farm. 

I have known a business man —no, a far- 
mer, who had a thousand dollars' worth 
of machinery exposed to the weather^ 
hunt an hour for a twenty-five cent 
jack' knife that he had lost. 

Now, this is not an absurd compari- 
son, but a true one, and if he had work- 
ed that hour putting up a shelter for the 
thousand dollars* worth of machinery, 
he could have bought him a bran new 
one dollar and a quarter knife with hit 
savings. 
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I have known farmers whoolaimed that 
they are too poor to provide shelter for 
their oattle, and so let them run to the 
straw stack for fodder, seek shelter on 
the shady side of a barb- wire fence, and 
drink ice water to quench their thirst, 
during our cold and severe winters; by 
a little fore-thought and the farmers' 
journal, they can see that shelter and 
warm water costs nothing, comparative- 
ly, except a little labor; that to keep 
stock warm saves 15 to 20 per cent, of 
the fodder, and that it is unnecessary for 
cattle to ran out fortexercise in this cold 
climate. The increase* in the value of 
the herd oourd be directly traced to 
the farm journal or the Parmrs* Insti- 
tute, which give us theory and experi- 
ence far cheaper than we can get it 
ourselves. 
Intelllgrenoe and Application Bring S access 

There is no business that will succeed 
when the manager does not put all his 
time, energy and thought into it every 
day counting three hundred and sixty- 
five days to the year. 

No business will thrive when the man- 
ager is continually telling that it does 
not pay — that he is running behind — 
that he is heartily sick of his business— 
and wishes he could find something else 
to do. A man must like his callinsr be- 
fore he can expect any valuable returns 
therefrom; and those who are lukewarm 
to their own interests, will find it far 
more congenial if they would take off 
their coat occasionally and help sustain 
the county fair, the farmers* club, the 
institute work or any other means by 
which the farmer may gain knowledge 
without the slow, tedious and some- 
iLmes expensive, "actual experience." 
Eyery business farmer should be pro- 
greesive and alive to the needs of his 
profession, and to the demand of the 
times; by so doing he can bring up the 



standard of the fanner, and be able to 
wear with distinction and pride, the 
title of o good business man. 



IMPROVING SANDY LANDS. 



By W. R. Barnes. 



[Read at Friendship Inetltate, Janaary 21-23.} 



Pasb^ Clover, Fen illty— Success. 

When we purchased the land on 
which our homestead stands, which is a 
sandy soil, or clear sand as most folks 
would call it, the part which was under 
cultivation was so exhausted with poor 
farming that many people* thought it 
utterly worthless, and when, in the 
second year, we put up a large barn, . 
36x45 feet, our neighbors laughed and 
wanted to know what we were going to 
put in it. We told them that we would 
fill it with black oak brush if we could 
find nothing better. • 

Knowing but very little about a poor, 
sandy soil, coming as we did from the 
rich, black soil of Racine county, we had 
but one thought, and that was that the 
success or failure of a man was in the 
style of farming he practiced, and I am 
still of the same opinion. A man cannot 
make a success of farming, either on 
clay or sand, and be half of his time sit- 
ting on a dry goods box smoking cigars 
and drinking beer, unless he haa more 
brains thaa the most of folks. Cbmmon 
sense taught us that we could not get 
something out of nothing; but we firmly 
believe that such land could be made 
productive by putting on manure, sow- 
ing buckwheat or rye and turning it un- 
der when green, sowing clover, and fol- 
lowing with a thorough rotation of crops. 
The result has been that the land undez 
our system of farming has been gradn- 
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ally improving duriDg the seventeen 
years we have been upon it, and the 
yield per acre as great or even greater 
than upon any clay farm with which I 
am acquainted. Our potatoes this year 
yielded 415 bushels to the acre; our corn 
170 baskets per acre; barley 50 bushels 
per acre; oats 60 to 80 bushels per acre; 
clover, medium, 4 bushels, and mammoth 
6 bushels of seed per acre, and sorghum 
syrup at the rate of 200 gallons per 
acre. 

ConserTin^ Fertillt j. 

Looking forward to clover as the prin- 
cipal agent in improving the soil we had 
first to do something to make the clover 
grow. For tjiis purpose we plow deep, 
and sowed buckwheat early, and then 
turned that under when in full bloom. 
Plowing under old hay or starw or rye 
when green would answer the same pur- 
pose. Then we sowed clover and got a 
fair start in the way of improvement. 

Mammoth clover . is much the best 
kind for restoring fertility to exhausted 
soils, and great care should be taken 
not to sow too much seed. Having the 
largest kind of clover, and so thin on 
the ground that each plant has room to 
do its best, then the roots are large and 
penetrate to a great depth, finding plant 
food at a far greater depth Jhan it reach- 
ed by any other crop and bringing it to 
the surface. Then when that clover is 
plowed under the top soil is enriched 
with all the best elements of plant food 
without the disadvantages ot a clay 
soil. 

One of the best materials for enrich- 
ing sandy land is fresh coarse barnyard 
manure, when you have plenty of it, the 
coarser and greener the better it is, as it 
takes more time for it to rot and leach 
away, also holding the moisture and 
making the land lees liable to dry and 
burn with the heat of summer. If you 



put well-rotted manure on sandy land 
you need not expect much benefit from 
it as it will all be used up the first year 
so do not leave your manure to lie a year 
or two in your barnyard, but clean them 
out every spring and every fall, and give 
your land, and not your barnyard, the 
benefit of it. And mind, you spread 
yonr manure as you haul it, bo that 
every part of the land receives equal 
benefit. It pains me to see a man waste 
his strength, waste his manure and spoil 
his land by leaving his manure in piles 
three or four months? There will be a 
patch about four Teet square where the 
crop will fall down and rot, and the best 
of the ground will look as if no manure 
had been spread on the field. 

But as the quantity of manure on the 
farm is always limited, clover comes in 
as the farmer's best friend, on which he 
must place his chief reliance for enrich- 
ing his soil, and it is equally adapted for 
both clay and sandy soils. It possess- 
es the most nutritive properties for the 
feeding of stock. By growing it you can 
keep more cows, horses and hogs, all 
yielding present pro6t and making an 
abundance of manure for the future, 
and when you plow it under, the rot- 
ting of the whole plant, including the 
roots, makes the soil in the best possi- 
ble condition for every kind of crop. 

Clover, Hogs and Dalrylni^. 

As farmers here «re turning more of 
their attention to dairying since we had 
such a prosperous and well conducted 
cheese factory in this village, they will 
find clover the very best pasture for 
producing the largest amount as well as 
the best quality of milk, and it is also 
the best pasture for the hog, we may 
assert that it is, on the whole, the most 
profitable crop on the farm. 

Our sandy soils should be kept in a 
good state of cultivation from the start 
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For this purpose have a regular rotation 
of crops. When clover sod is broken up 
it should be followed by a clean, hoed 
crop and then seeded down again with 
clover along with the following crop of 
small grain: 

On exhausted, sandy soils the firs 
start in improvement is the most diffi 
cult. As I said before, put on all the 
manure you can scrape up, sow buck- 
wheat or rye and plow under when in 
full bloom; and to still further insure a 
good stand of clovor, sow equal parts of 
salt and land plaster, 100 pounds of each 
to the acre at the time of seeding the 
clover. 

Before plowing up a clover sod cover it 
well with manure, either in the fall or 
early spring, and leave it as long as pos- 
sible before plowing, so that the clover 
gets a good start, and you have quite a 
crop of green clover to turn under. This 
causes quick fermentation and decompo- 



sition of the whole clover plaot— roots 
and top — ^and gives the corn or potatoes 
an early start and a vigorous growth; 
then let the cultivator and hoe be freely 
used, allowing no weed? to grow, and 
you are pretty sure of a good crop, what- 
ever the season may be. Follow the 
next year with wheat, oats or barley, 
seeding down again with clover. 

I consider clover seed a profitable 
crop to raise on sandy land, as the few 
bushels of seed you get takes almost 
nothing from the soil, and the rotting of 
the straw and the roots of the clover 
add an immense amount of fertility to 
the soil. J would, in conclusion, say to 
the tillers of sandy farms — Don't get 
discouraged, but go at it with a will to 
win; put on your manure, sow on your 
clover, and attend well to the growing 
crop, and I have no fear of your buo- 
cesa. 
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Write for Information. 



AUNOLfD, A. A.— 
OALBSVILLE, WIS. 

Short-horn Cattle and Berkshire Pign, 



RXOLD, LEVI- 



PLAIN WBLL, MICH. 



Jeniey Cattle (A. J. O. C. H. B.), Besris- 
(ered Iferino Sheep and Poland China 
Swine. 



jrjUNHAM, If. W.- 



WATNE, ILL. 
Percheron and French Coach Horses. 



ADAMS, H. C- 
MADISON, WIS. 

West Lawn Herd A. J. O. C. Jersers. 
Pare St. Lambert ball at the head of the 
herd, St. Lambert, Alphea and Omaha 
blood finely represented. 



BOYDKX, W. K.- 
DBLHI MILLS, MICH. 
Short-horu Cattle, Merino Sheep and 
Poland China Swine. ''The best is none too 
rood.*' 



pi.KLL.AXD, C. S,— 



JANESVILLB, WIS. 



American Merino Sheep. 



CHJKRUY PARK CO.- 
CnESIIIRE, CONN 

Cattle Clab Special, Gold Medal Jersey 
Herd for foar years. Premier Albert (five 
lineti to Albert 44); Happy Welcome, No. 
15388 (IfOOO tested cows represented in 
pedifirree.) 



DILLON STOCK FARM — 
STERLING, ILL. 
Breeder of Aberdeen An^^uB and Red 
Polled Cattle, Trottin|r Horses, Shetland 
Ponies, Berkshire and Poland China Swine. 



EDWARDS, J. M. <& SOX- 
PT. ATKINSON, WIS. 
General Narsery Stock. 



Fox, A. O.- 
OREGON, WIS. 
Standard-bred Trotting Horses, Freneh 
Coach Horses, Short-horn Cattle, Shetland 
Ponies, Poland China Swine and Shrop- 
shire Down Sheep. 



pON VERSE, S. A.- 



CRESCO, IOWA. 

Importer and breeder of Red Polled 
Cattle. 



CONVEY^ THOMAS — 
RIDGEWAY, WIS. 

Poland China Swine and Plymouth Bock 
Fowls. 



CASS, JAMES D.- 
BELorr, WIS. 

Shropshire Sheep, Poland China Swine 
and Fancy Poaltry. 



C 



OB A CON VERSE - 

FT. ATKINSON, WIS. 

0«Bera\ Narsery Stock. 

DXTBAND, H. 8.— 
RACINB, WIS. 
Jersey CatUe. "St. Lambert," "Stoke 
Poffis," "Belle of Scitoate," etc AUreris- 
toi«dlaA.J.O.O.K.B. 



Fox, DR. PHILIP - 
MADISON, WIS. 

Standard-bred Trottinif Horses and 
Shropshire Down Sheep. 



GERRISH, ALLEN — 
ST. CHARLES, MINN. 

Duroc Jersey Swine, Pehin Dacks, Boeo 
Comb Brown Leghorn Fowls. Send stamp 
for "lireeders' Bfemorandam;*' worth $1. 

HYATT, A. X.- 
8UEB0YQAN PALLS, WIS. 
Breeder of Dairy Cows, for revenne only. 
The milk pail, the cheese vat and finally 
the number of vovmde of batter decidee 
the cow for profit. « 



HIRSCIIINGER, CHAS.— 
BARABOO, WIS. 
Kegrlfitered Devon Cattle ^nd grower of 
Sreucral assortment of Nursery Stock. 



HUMPHRET, C. W.— 
CASCADE P. O., WIS. 

Everett's New Golden Cross Wheat 
(Winter), $2 a bushel, or two boshels in 
new i^rain sacks $4. 



HERDM AN, WM., A SON — 
RIX'S MILLS, O. 
Black Top Spanish Merino Sheep. De- 
laine wool a specialty. 



H 



ILL, CHAS. B.— 

_ DENVBB, OOL. 

Rocky Mountain Herd A. J. C.C. Jmr§mj9. 
'St. Lambert" blood • ipeoialty. 
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OPKINS, WILIiTS W.~ 

ALUENVILLE, WAYNE CO., PA. 

Breeder and shipper of choice Ayrshire 

Cattle. 



TT ACKER, T. I,.- 



MADISON, WIS. 
Jersey and Guernsey Cattle. 



INMAN, T. H.— 
HANOVER, WIS. 
Breeder of Thoron|s:hbrcd Brown Swiss 
Cattle. Noted for their fine mUkln&r qual- 
ities. •^ 



JONES, E. W.— 
YOUNGSTOWN, ILL. 
Poland Cntiina Hogs carefolly bred. 



JACOBS, W. H.- 
MADISON, WIS. 
Short-horn Cattle and Berkshire Pigs. 



jriSER, J. C- 
Short-hom Cattle. 



OREGON, WIS. 



KIRKPATBICK, J. C- 
REWBY, WIS. 
Standard-bred Trotting Horses and I.ar{re 
Oirrlage Horses, Galloway Cattle and Pea 
Fowls. 

OUI8, THEODORE- 

LOUISVILLE, WIS. 
Poland China Pigs. 

LAWRENCE, CHAS.— 
DANVILLE, WIS. 
Short-horn Cattle, Poland China Hoes 
and Shropshire Sheep. 

LESLIE <& BURWET^L.— 
COTTAGE GROVE, WIS. 
Aberdeen- Angus Cattle. 



MORGAN HORSE CO.- 
pUNDEE, ILL. 
Breeders and dealers in Morgan Horses. 
Send for a catalogue. 



HORTONVILLE, WIS. 



lyjruLROY, p.- 

Uolstein Cattle, Lincoln Sheep* and 
Polan d China .Swlne. 

MARSHALL, WM. G.— 
IOWA CITY, IOWA, 

Breeder of Poland China Hogs. 



MORROW, DR. WM., i% SON- 
NASUVILLE, TENN. 
Jersey Cattle. See advertisement. ^ 

NASH, L.. M.— 
CENTRALIA, WIS. 

Short>hom Cattle, Cots wold Sheep, Vic- 
toria and Poland China Swine, Golden 
Bronze Turkeys and Plymouth Book 
Chickens. 



PALMIER, N. N.,& SON- _^ 

BRODHEAD, WIS. 

Registered Jersey Cattle and Berkshire 
Pigs and Plymouth Bock Fowls. 



PACE, WILiliLAM— _ 

BICKNELL, IND. 

Chester White Swine, Fancy Poultry and 
Fox Hounds. 



pABST, FRED — 
Peroheron Horses. 



MILWAUKEE, WIS. 



PERRY, ELI- 
WAUPUN, WIS. 

English Shire, Suffolk Punch and Ham« 
bletonian Horses. A line selection of draft 
stallions. 



LEHMANN, MRS. A. W.- 
NEOSHO. WIS. 
M. B. Turkeys, Pekin Bucks, Toulouse 
Geese, Plymouth Rocks, Wyaudotten, 
Partridge Cochins and Choice Strains of 
Poultry. 



M 



ITCHEL.L, JOHN L 



MILWAUKEE, WIS. 



Standard-bred Trotting Horses and Reg- 
istered Jersey Cattle. 



McKERROW, GEO.— 
SUSSEX, WIS. 
Oxford, Shropshire and Southdown 
Sheep, Chester Hogs and Bronze Turkeys. 



MOREHOUSE, H.— 
SEDLEY, IND. 
Breeder of Registered Guernsey Cattle. 



MORTON, L. P., PROP'R, 
J. L. HOPE, SUP»T— 

ELLBR8LIB STOCK FARM, RHINECLIFF,N.Y. 
Guernsey Cattle and Southdown Sheep. 



ROSENKRAUS, O. L.- 
OOONOMOWOC, WIS. 

"Hawthorne," son of Black Arthur, the 
best son of Altitude, son of Aluiont. This 
stallion has uo superior in Wisconsin. 
Send for circuhir. 



REID BROS.— 
JANESVILLE, WIS. 

Clydesdales, English Shires, Hackney 
Horses and Shetland Ponies. Write for 
free catalogue. 



RICHEY, R. H.— 
BICKNELL, IND. 

Knox Herd of Poland China Hogs. Stock 
recorded in C. P. C. B. 



ROSS, L. F.— 
' IOWA CITY, IOWA. 

Importer and breeder of Red Polled Cat- 
tle. Come and see stock, or send for cata- 
logue. 



SHERL.ET, JOHN C— 
' ANCHORAGE, KY. 

Breeder of A. J. C. C. Jerseys of Signal, 
Stoke Poglii, Comastee and Landseer Fanoy 
Straini, 
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SIIARPI^ESS, Tn08.- 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 

Ret^ifttered Chester White Swine and 
Grade Guernsey CalveB. 



SPRINGER BROS.— 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Bcr^nhire Piers. Windsor Cas le, Man- 
chester Lans, Hood, Sallie and other lead- 
Inff famllfeM, bred at «* Haw UiU.'' Write 
for free cutalog^ue. 



OCIIROEDER, GUSTAVE — 

O GRAFTON, WIS. 

Victoria Swine. The best at reasonable 
prices^ 



STEELE, WM.— 
IONIA, Micn. 

Short-horn, Hereford and Jersey Cattle, 
ClydcNd-ile and Percheron Horses, Shrop- 
shire aiul Cofj4Wold Sheep. ' 



s 



IIAFEU, J. K. «fe W. A.- 

MIDDLETOW:?^, OHIO. 

Importers and Br<>eeers of Oxford Down 
Sheep. A fine lithograph for four cents 

pos tajfc^ 



IMIATT, F. W.— 
WHITEWATER, WIS 

Breeder of Guernsey Cattle. Young: 
stock of both 8exc8 for sale. Stock sruaran< 
teed as represented. 



TRUE, J. M.— 
BARABOO, WIS. 

High Grade Percherons, Jersey Cattle, 
Poland China Piffs and South Down Siheep. 



U 



IHL.IEN BBOS.- 



IdLWAUKEB, WIS. 



Trotting: Stallions. 



UNDERWOOD, H.- , ^,„ 

BEAVER DAM, WIS. 

Jersey Cattle, Poland China Hoes, M. B. 
Turkeys, Toulouse Geese and Plymonth 
Rock Fowls. 



rTRQXJHART, JOHN — 
Holstein-Frieslan Cattle. 



RIO, WIS. 



W 



ATKINS STOCK FARM — 

BIRSEIXGHAM, MICH. 

Shetland Ponies, JBxmoor Ponies, Jerse]r 
Cattle, Poland China and .Mnall Yorkshire 
Swine, and Pure-bred Poiritry. 

G. A. WATKINS, 48 McGraw B'lM'g, DETROIT, 
MICH. 



WARREN, GEO., A SONS — 
' ' FOX LAKE, WIS. 

Trotting:-bred Roadsters and CleTeland 
Bays. 

WAIiBRFDGE, G. J.— 
COLBY, WIS. 

Clydesdale Horses ajid Jersey Cattle. 



WXLIE, GEO.- 
LEEDS, >?I8. 

Short-hom Cattle and Poland ChiiiA 
Pltfl. 
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BEMENT, ir., & 80KS — 
LANSING, MICH. 
8prinj;-tooth Harrows, TValkinff Plows, 
$t«el Sliapeis, Bob-Sleds, Garden Cultiva- 
tors and Stoves. 

BEr^I^E CITY M'F'G CO.— 
RACINE, WIS. 
Ensilaife and Fodder Cntters, Horse 
Powent (both tread and sweep). Horse May 
Forks, Root Cutters, Bari*el Carts, Cultiva- 
tors and Harrows, Feed Mills, Hay Forks, 
Waeon Itrakes, Wood Saws and Maufi^les. 



CROSS, J. A.- 
FULTONVILLB, N. Y. 

Carriers for Farm, Mill, Factory, Coal 
Ice-Hcuse and other uses. Ensilage Buck- 
ets, PoHt, Floor and other Pulleys* 



DEI>ER1CK, r. K., <ft CO.-r 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

Bali nf» Presses of all kinds, Ajgrrlcultural 
Eni;i«ies, Holstfnjjr Engrines, Railway or 
Tread Powers and Wood Sawing^ Machines. 



Ii^LEMING M'F'G CO.- 
' CONNERSVILLE, IND. 

Carriagres — Send for Catalogue. 



FUX.L.ER & JOHN SOX M'F'G CO.— 
MADISON, WIS. 
Walkiiifi: Plows, Sulky Plows, Gang: 
Plows, Cultivators, Hay Rakes, Mowers, 
Com Planters, Check Rowers, Tobacco 
Transplanters, Harrows, Listers. 



GENES8EE VAX.t,EY M'F'G CO.- 
MT. MORRIS, N. Y. 
The Missouri Grain and Fertilizer Drill 
and Shoe Drill, The Little Tiger Fanning 
Mill, Parson's Pat. Triplet Field Roller, 
Fargo's '♦V" Shaped Steel Tooth Harrow, 
Genesee Com bhellerand Bodiue Turbine 
Water WheeL 



HAUCK & COMSTOCK- 
MECHANICSBURQ, PA. 
Horse Tread Powers, Saw Mills and liion 
Fodder Cutter and Crusher. 



HEERKER & SONS — 
LANSDALE, PA. 
Manufacturers of their Patent liOvel 
Tread Power with speed Regulator, Little 
Olant Threshing and Cleaning Machine 
with Patent Revolving Apron, Ensilage 
and Fodder Cutter with Masticator, Farm 
Feed Mills, Wood Sawing Machines and 
Com Shellert. 



JOHNSON <& FIELD — 
RACINE, WIS. 
Fanning Mills and Land Rollers. 



K 



EYSTONE M'F'G CO.- 

STERLING, ILL. 
Disc Harrows, Seeders, Corn Planters, 
Corn Drills, Ensilage Drills, Civile Rowers, 
Disc Cultivators, Hay Rakett (sulky and 
side ^livery). Hay Loaders, Com llurvcst- 
ers, (Xrn Huskers, Feed Cutters, Corn 
Shellers, Horbe Powers. 



QTJINCY METAL, WHEKI. CO.— 
qUlNOY, ILL. 
Metal Wheels for Farm Wagons. 



R 



OOT, A. J.— 



ilEDINA, OHIO. 
Bee-Hives and General Supplies for bee- 
culture. 



;tone, p. b.— 



WAVERLY, PA. 



BXGELSIOI^ 




The Excelsior Spring Tongue Support. 



THE GEISER M»F»G CO.- 
WAYNESBORO, PA. 
Steam Gang Planing Outfits, Grain 
Tlireshers and Separators, Saw Mills, Port- 
able Engines, I >>rlght Engines, Traction 
Engines, Statioi. .ry Engines, St«am Boil- 
ers and Horse Powers. 



THE VANDERGRIFT M'F'G CO.— 
JA31EST0WN, N. Y. 

.New Improved Western W^ashiug Ma- 
chine, American Hand Planter, Self- 
Weighing Shot Case. 



THE 11. C. STAVER M'F'G CO.— 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Cutaway Disk Harrows, Horse and Tread 
Powers, Feed Grinders, Tank Heaters, Feed 
and Ensilage Cutters. 
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UKIVEBSAIi WEEDBR CO.- 
l^OliTH WB ARE, K. H. 



Breed's Universal Weeder. 



U. 



8. "WIKD ENGINE AND PUMP 
CO.— BATAVIA, ILL. 

Wind Mills, Pamps, Tanks, Hay Tools, 
Feed Mills, Com Shellers, Feed Cutters, 
Saws, Tank Heaters, eto., etc. 



W^ 



riNCITESTER <& PARTRIDGE 

M»F'G CO.- WHITEWATER, WIS. 
Mowers, Corn Drills, Feed Grinders, 
Wind Mills, Water Tanks and Churns. 



W 



ARDEB, BUSHNEIili A GI.BS8- 
NER CO.— CHICAGO, ILL 

Champion Binders and Mowera. 



W 



IL.MS, P. H.- 



HOLLAND, MICE 
The Champion Spring Tooth Harrovi 
and Wheel Cultivators. 



WINSHIP M'F'G CO.- ^.^^^„ ^„ 
RACINE, WIS. 

Wind Mills, Pumps (iron and wood), 
Wooden Tanks and Cisterns, 'Water Tank 
Heaters, Creamery Tubs, Washing Ma- 
chines, Hand Com Planters. 



RAILWAYS AND MILEAGE IN WISCONSIN, 

DEC. 31, 1889. 



Lineaof the Chicago, Milwaukee* St. Paul R'y 1,310.09 

Lines of the Chicago & Northwestern R'y ! 946.55 

Lines of the Wisconsin Central Associated Lines 641.47 

Lines of the Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western R> 571.57 

Lines of the Chi., St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha R> 553.86 

Lines of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie R'y 266.85 

Lines of the Milwaukee & Northern R*y 254.50 

Lines of the Chicago, Burlington & Northern R. R ^0.50 

Lines of the Green Bay, Winona & St. Paul 221.80 

Lines of the Illinois Central R. R «1.31 

Lines of the Northern Pacific 84.90 

Lines of the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 67.98 

Lines of the Sault Ste. Marie & Southwestern 26.88 

Lines of the Milwaukee, DexterviUe & Northern R. R 25.40 

Lines of the Eastern Railway Company of Minnesota 20.70 

Lines of the Wisconsin, Pittsville & Superior ^.29 

Lines of the Chicago, Fairchild & Eau Claire River 16.00 

Lines of the Milwaukee, Menominee Falls & Western 14.60 

Lines of the St Cloud, Qrantsburg & Ashland 12.00 

Lines of the Menomonie R*y < 5.02 

Lines of the Goodyear, Neillsville & Northern R'y 5.00 

Lines of the Duluth Short Line R'y L94 

Lines of the Prairie du Chien & McGregor L75 

Total mileage 5,390.36 
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SIXTY-RIGHT GOUNTIR8. 



No. offarmB 141,675 

Acres of improved land : • 8,115,333 

Acres of unimproved land. , 4,583,715 

Acres of wood land 8,660,198 

Value of farms $415,000,000 

Value of farm implements $15,997,989 

No. of swine 1,596,200; valued at $5,102,376 

No. of cattle and calves 1,843,899; valued at $28,062,598 

No. of sheep and lambs 1,429,137; valued at $2,353,015 

No. horses and mules .*.... 498,132; valued at $41,049,563 

No. of cows 700,000; valued at $15,237,468 

Pounds of butter 50,000,000; valued at $7,500,000 

Pounds of cheese 45,000,000; valued at $4,0to,000 

Bushels of wheat 12,683,988 

Bushels of corn 38,058,857 

Bushels of oats • 48,293,415 

Bushels of barley 15,502,443 

Bushels of rye 5,049,784 

Bushels 6f potatoes 13,492,108 

Bushels of apples 1,903,699 

Bushels of cranberries 289,145 

Bushels of strawberries 76,975 

Bushels of clover seed 61 ,371 

Bushels of timothy seed 101,960 

Value of agricultural products annually $136,000,000 

Value of manufactured products annually $200,000,000 
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WISCONSIN PUBLIC SCHOOL STATISTICS. 



ADNIINISXRATIVB. 

1 State Superintendent. 

42 City Superintendents. 
70 County Superintendents. 

43 Boards of Education. 

* 6,1(H School District Boards. 

1 Board of Regents of the State University. 
1 Board of Regents of Normal Schools. 

SCHOOLS. 

University of Wisconsin and Agricultural College. 
5 State Normal Schools. 
165 Free Hijrh Schools. 
817 Graded Schools. 
5,931 Ungraded Schools. 

RESOURCES. 

Annual Income of 

^ State school fund $193,820.70 

University fund 15,241.35 

Agricultural college fund 14,512.26 

Normal school fund 85,364.58 

State Tax for 

Common schools $577,092.82 

Free high schools 50,000.00 

State imiversity 71.653.76 

Productive Fund of the 

University of Wisconsin $187,948.32 

Agricultural college 229,660.00 

Taxes by counties, cities and districts 3,559,666.39 

Value of school property in the state 8,898,603.00 

Number of persons of school age (4 to 20) 577,123 

Number of teachers required 8,218 

Number of Teachers* Institutes held (in 67 counties) 91 

State tax for Teachers* Institutes 2,000.00 

Productive fimd of normal schools 1,473,243.55 
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Farmers of Wisconsin 

SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE COPY OF 

The Ohio Farmer. 



The most fearless and consistent advocate of the farm- 
ers' rights and interests in the United States. It is a 
i6-page WEEKLY, printed on tinted book paper; has 
been established 43 years, and is the 

FARMER'S TRUE FRIEND 

Under any and all circumstances. As a special offer 
it will be sent every week after September ist to 
January ist, 1891, for 

ONLY 25 CBNTS. 

No back numbers will be furnished, so all should 
send in early to secure as many papers as possible. 

Regular Subscription Price, $ i per Year. 

Agents wanted, to whom we pay liberal 

cash commissions- 
Address, 

THE OHIO FARMER, 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 



Mention" Farmenf Intbvbute BuUetin" when vni4in£ to Advertisers. 
16 (241) 
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WOODSIDE FLOCK 



OI= 



SHROPSHIRES. 



The Shropshires are the hardiest of all mutton breeds — they are 
wonderfully prolific. The first cross on a common flock of ewes will 
increase the number of lambs over 30 per cent. 

The Shropshires grow a close, compact protecting coat of the 
highest priced medium wool, of which the manufacturers of the 
United States import over thirty million pounds annually at a duty 
of over 40 per cent. 

WooDSiDE Flock has been carefully selected from among the 
best flocks in England and Scotland. They are large, blocky, built 
with heavy bodies near the ground. They are beautifully covered 
over the bodies, heads, faces and legs with fine, close even 
fleeces. As an indication of the superior breeding qualities of this 
flock, I will say that in spring of 1 890 the ewes had one hundred 
and fifty-six per cent of strong live lambs at foot when turned out to 
grass. 

Choice stock, all ages, both sexes, at prices lower than to be 
found elsewhere for stock of equally high pedigree and quality. 

A full registered pedigree and certificate of transfer furnished 
free with every sheep. Stock crated, supplied with feed and de- 
livered at Oregon Station, free of extra charge. Special reduced 
shipping rates for all my customers. Send for catalogue. 

Correspondence solicited. 

A. O. KOX, 

ORRGON, Dane Co., W^ls. 

^sr Mention ''Farmers' Instifute Bulletin " when writing to Advertisers. 
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'WOODSIUE KARM." 






i^^;i^ 



Prorerty of a. O. Fox, Oreoon, Dane County, Wis. ^^^^^^^^ 



Woodside Stud 



Ol= 



FRENCH COACH HORSES 

^Vill always be found to contain a choice selection of young Btallions from the 
best breeding establishments of France. They are all bought wlien colts and 
are matured and acclimated on our farm, po that the buyer has all the good there 
is in them. They run at large in paddocks and are kept in plain flesh. 



HIGH aUALITY, "^^'^^-^b^'J^is"""'" OUR MOTTO 
IN iA£OODSID© ST\JD are the 

First Prize and Second Prize Winners in the Four Year old Stallion Class at the 
Great Horse Show of 1888. 

At the Minnesota SUipe Fair, held at St. Paul, September, 1889, WOODSIDE 
STUD won Ist and 2d prizes on stallions 4 years old; Ist and 2d on staUions 
8 years old; 1st on stallion 2 years old; 1st on stallion 1 year old; also grand 
sweepstakes for the best Coach Horse, any age. 

At the W^isconsin State Fair, WOODSIDE STUD also won Ist and 2d prises 
on 4-year old stallions; 1st prize on stallions 8 years old; Ist prize on staUioius 8 
years old; Ist prize on stallions 1 year old. 



WOODSIDE COACHERS ARE OF LARGE SIZE, 

weighing 1800 to 1500 lbs. at 4 Years Old. 

WITH PLEHTT 07 CLEAN, PLAT BONB, SOUD C0L0B8, AND THE 
BEST OP 8TTLE AHB ACTIOE. 



PRICES LOW, TERMS EASY. 

Special inducements for neighboring farmers to club together 
and buy on long lime. 



Every Animal Guaranteed a Breeder. 

CORESPONDENCE SOLICITED. SeND FOR CATALOGUE. 

A. O. FOX, Oregon, Dane Co., Wis. 
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•-WOODSIDB VAJRht.' 



n(\ 



French Coach Stallion 

PaOPERTY OF 



>n GODFREY (1 62), l^ hands high, weight 1500 ponn^C 

A, O. Fi?x, WooDsn»a Farm, Osscwn, W!«. *^ 



WooDsiDR Stud 

Of Large, Stylish, Standard-Bred 

Trotting Horses, 

Comprising the Choicest Families, notably, 

GEO. WILKES, ALMONT, PILOT, JR., MAMBEINO PATCHEV, AHD 
CLAT PILOT AND HILLS YT. BLACK HAWK 



Our great aim is size and style, backed by rich, standard inheritanoe. 

Size ranging from 15 1-2 to 16 1-4 hands; weight from 

1,200 to 1,300 pounds. 



Jtalliops, Stud <5olt8, pillies, Brood^ f[\ares, 

FOR SALE AT VERY POPULAR LOW RATES. 

All stock guaranteed breeders. Elegant tabulated pedigrees, suitably framed, famished with 
erery stallion. Special inducements to parties buying for track work. Come and get your pick 
At our popular low prices and easy terms. Correspondence solicited. Send for Cataiofpie. 

A. O. FOX, Oregon, Dane Co., Wis. 



SHORT HORN GHTTLE. 



Of the blocky, short-legged sort. Form and ability to suckle two good oalres 
without extra feed for the calves is our criterion, pedigree next. At the head of 
our herd stands DeGtRAKF'S SURMISE, a son of the celebrated imported 
BARON SUliMISE, bred by A. Cruickshank, of Scotland. 

Our stock is not pampervd up for show, nor kei)t in expensive barns, and we 
can therefore sell for half the money asked by other breeders. 

Good, Pure Bred Bulls, $60. 

Correspondence Solicited. Send for Catalogftae. 

A. O. FOX, 

OEEGOJ\r, Bane County, Wis. 

Mention " Farmers' Institute BuMetin" when leriMng to Adifertisen. 
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• '^XT'Orfc-n^TT^'ITL TT A T& X^ »» 



Standard Trottlng-Bred Stallion WILCAN 6763. bay; lo^j hands; weigut, i;iuu pouuo:!. 
Property of a. O. Fox, Oregon, Dane Co., Wis. ^ 



Cheap Homes 

Along the Extensions of the C, M. k St 
P. R'y. on Easy Terms. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way Co. has recently buiJt hundreds of miles 
of new road in Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin and 
Dakota. 

Along these new exten.sions uumerous 
towns are springing up which promise to be- 
come prosperous inland cities within a few 
years. ^ 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors, 
held in June, 1886, a resolution was adopted 
directing that, "hereafter, when towns are to 
be laid out along the C«nnpanys linos, the 
Conipiuy through its land departnicut, shall 
purchase and plat the tow n sites and sell the 
lots." 

In pursuance of this, the Land Department 
platted and is now ofTei-ing lots tor salo in 
these towns at low prices and on ea^y t-nns. 
As will be readily undersUiod, the Company 
18 thus enabled to sell them at less than one- 
half of what they would cost if in the hands 
of private speculators. All these towns are 
to the centers of prosperous farming commu- 
nities, and are sure to grow rapidly. In all 
of them merchants find profitable invest- 
ments, while mechanics and all classes of 
labor obtain ready employment. 

The Company ovms land adjoining most of 
iheae tovm sites, and also has Utnd grants in 
Toica, Minnesota and Wisconsin, which 
lands are also for sale on reasonuble terms. 
For plats, descriptions, prices and other 
mformation, address, 

C. A. PADLEY, 

or QeneraX Land Agents 

H. G. HAUGAN, 

iMiui Commissioner^ 

MILWAUKXB, WISCONSI:. 



0^6 foUowtog is a list of towns, classified 

^viscoNsiisr. 

Oourtland (Irma;, Tomahawk, Minocqua. 

MIN^TJECSOXA, 

Hapleton, Minnecota Lake, Okabena. 

South* and Nojrth. Dakota. 

Ramona, Oldham, Erwin, Bryant, 
Naples, Elrod, Bradley, 

Garden City, Butler, Burton, 
Langford, Britton, 

Newark, Brampton, Sargent, 
Harlem, Monango, Edgelev 

Orient. MUlard, Hosmer, 

Hillsview, Eureka, Rdeo. 

Covington, Atkins, Newhall, 
Van Home, Kevstone, Vtoing, 

Gladsone, Ferguson, Haverliill, 
Melbourne, Collins, Maxwell, 

Huxlei', Woodward, Jamaica, 

Bagley, Bayard, Dedham, 

Templeton, Aspinwall, Manilla, 
Astor, Earling, Panama, 

Portsmouth, Persia, Buck Grove^ 
BelL Kenwood, Charter Oak, 
tJte, Rodney, Charles City, 
Peru, Cedar Rapids, HiglilandCento'. 

MISSOURI. 

Powersville, Lucerne. Harris, 

Osgood. Laredo, Ludlow, 

Braymer, Oowgill, Eimlra, 
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IMiiWAnh 



Fast Mail Line with Vestibuled Trai 
between Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul ai 
Minneapolis. 

Trans-Continental Route betwe 

Chicago, Council Bluffs, Omaha, St. Pa 
and the Pacific Coast. 

Great National Route between a 

cago, Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo. 

6y700 Miles of Road reaching all pri 
cipal points in Illinois, Wisconsin, Mint 
sota, Iowa, Missouri, South and Nor 
Dakota. • 

For Maps, Time Tables, rates of passa 
and freight, etc., apply to the nearest stati* 
agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pai 
Railway, or to any Railroad Agent anywhe 
in the World. 

A. i. EARLIFG, I. ¥. H. CARPERTER 

General Manager. OenU Pass, and Tkt. A 
CHIOKGO. ILL. 



E^For information in reference to Lands a 
Towns owned by thtj C -hicago, Milwaukee 
St. Paul Railway Company, write to H. 
Haugan, Land Coi^-^iissioner, Milwaukee, W 
consin. 
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^WATCHES 

^loel^s Dia- 

/T\09d5 



—AND — 



-AND- 



Slluer- 
U/are, Jeu/elry 

SPECIAL STATE AGENTS FOR THE JUSTLY CELEBRATED 

Dueber and Hampden Watches. 

The Greatest Variety of Honest Goods at Reasonable Prices 
Kept in Wisconsin. 

Send to Us for Prices on Anything You Want 
at either Wholesale or Retail. 

A SF^ECIALXY WITH US. 

0. L. Rosenkrans & Thatcher Co., 

100 WISCONSIN STREET, 

MILaWAUKE^R, - WISCONSIN. 

f^Meniion "Farmers' Inst'.'.ute Bulletin " when W riling to Advertisers. 
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KRED. PABST, 



Importer and Breeder of 



PercheroD 

Horses, 

INVITES THE ATTENTION OF FARMERS AND OTHERS INTERESTED IN 
HEAVY DRAFT HORSES, TO HIS 

ffiQdel BerGheren Herse Steck Farm, 

Situated in the town of WAUWATOSA, three miles west of the city of Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, where some of the most carefully selected famous 

Percheron Prize Stallions ^ Mares 

Two to three years old and over, all of my own Importation, 

AUSO A LARGE NX7MBER OF 

Pure Native Bred Percheron Horses 

and Colts 

are constantly kept on hand and for sale at very reasonable prices. Visitors al- 
ways welcome. For further information call on, or address by letter, 

PRRE). PABST, 

Office of Pabst Brewing Co., 

MILWAU KEE, WIS. 

C^Mentlon "Farmers' Institute Bulletin" when wrltlnfirto Advertisers. 
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A Chance to Make $25.00 
in Five Minutes! 



-A GRAND OF^ER TO OUR READERS BY- 



Dr. Valerius & Co., 

IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 

Clydesdale, English Shire and 
Percheron Norman Stallions. 

Flease write in the blank below the named of any stallion men that vou know of. and eapecfallj 
anybody that you think wants to buy, cut the blank so filled up out of the Bulletin and mail it to 
OS, after wrltinfc your name and address at the bottom in the 8x>ace provided for that purpose. 
We will then write to the parties whose names you send, and try to sell them a stallion, u wa 
kU one stallion to any one of them we will pay you twentv-five dollars for your trouble as sooo 
18 the sale is made. And for additional stallions sold to the same party, or othen on the blank 
you send, we will pay you twenty-five dollars more for each Stallion sold. 

Your name will not be mentioned unless you request it. If you are not satisfied that we will d * 
as we say , you can write to the Wisconsin National Bank, of Watertown, Wis., for information. 
If it shoulrl so happen that the same name be received from more than one person, and a sale is 
made, then the prize will go to the one whose blank is received first. It is therefore best to fill 
up your blank and mail it promptly. 

Our correspondents sometimes wonder how we can make this liberal otter and yet sell better 
horses and cheaper than our competitors. Our answer is that we simply spend the money this 
way instead of paying tens of thousands of dollars every year for newspaper advertising. 

Address: 

DR. VALERIUS & CO., Watertown, Wis. 



Namv. 


Post Office. 


COUNIY. 


Statb. 


































































Sent by post Office 


Oounty 


.... State 
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^CHOICE-W" 





APES 

FOR THE TABL.E. 



Pure Native Wines. 

iSELECTED VARIETIES OF 

GRMPE\/INES 

Best Adapted to Wisconsin. 



Catalogue Sent, on Applloatlon. 



Correspondence in English or German will receive 
Prompt Attention. 
WILLIAM FOX, Baraboo, Wis., 

Proprietor Mt. Airy Vineyard. 
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RAILROAD LANDS! 

-IN- 

MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, NORTHERN 
WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN, 

— FOR SALE BY THE^— 

Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway. 

Some of the Finest Agricultural, Timber and Cleared Lands m the 
Northwest are Now for Sale by this Company at 

Exceedingly Low Prices! 

And on the Most JLiberal Terms. 

Title Perfect, Plenty of Good Water. 



Farm Lands adapted to all kinds of farming. First class 
market facilties and everything necessary to make 

Farming Easy and Profitable. 

gg^Maps, prices, terms and all information furnished on appli- 
cation to 

C. E. SIMMONS, 

Land Commissioner C. & N. W. R'y. - Chicago, III. 

e^Mentlon "Farmers' Institute Bulletin" when wriilnfirto Advertisers. 
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THE GaLTlVATOR 

KND 

CODNTRY^TLEMAN 

THE BEST OF THE 

AGRICULTURAL • WEEKLIES. 

DEVOTED TO 

Farm Crops and Processes, 

Horticulture & Fruit-Growing, 

Live Stock and Dairying,. 

While it also includes all minor departments of Rural interest, such 
as the Poultry Yard, Entomology, Bee-Keeping, Greenhouse and 
Grapery, Veterinary Replies, Farm Questions and Answers, Fireside- 
Reading, Domestic Economy, and a summary of the News of the 
week. Its ^MARKET REPORTS are unusually complete, and 
much attention is paid to the Prospects of the Crops as throwing: 
light upon one of the most important of all Questions — When to buy 
and When to sell. It is liberally Illustrated, and by RECENT EN- 
LARGEMENT, contains more reading matter than ever before.. 
The subscription price is JJ2.50 per year, but we offer a SPECIAL. 
REDUCTION in our 

CLUB RATESI 

TWO STJBSCBIPnONS, inone remittance $4 

Sa STTBSCEIPTIOirS, do. do. 10 

TWELVE SUBSGEIPTIONS, do. do 18 

»- SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 

If there is a better agricultural paper, I should like a sample oopyt B. N- 
White, Ocononunooc, WUcomin, 

Beaver Dam Citizen: *' The best and meet reliable Agricultural paper in the 
United States." 

A-ddress 

LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Fudlishers. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

Mention" Farmer^ Institute BiMetin" when loritin^ to Advertisers. 
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R B. OGILYIE, 

BREEDER AND IMPORTER OF 

CLYDESDALES. 

The Larg:est Breeding Establishment in Wis- 
consin, and one of the most important 
on this side of the Atlantic. 



THE MATCHLESS 

"McOUEEN" 



Young Marmion, 

AT THE HEAD OK MY STUD, 



YOUNG STOCK 

Bepresenting the best types and most fash- 
ionable breeding, of both sexes, constantly 
on hand for sale. Oorresjpondenoe so- 
licited, and a personal mspection 
of my animals invited. 

R. B» OGILVIE, Madison, Wis. 

%r Mention " Farmers' Institute Bulletin " when Writing to Advertisers. 
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RBIO BROS.. 



jKNesiziLL-e. iAz:iscoNSiN, 

IMr»OR-XKTis OF 

English Shire, 

Clydesdale, and 

Cleveland Bay 

HORSES! 



SIXTY HORSES ON HAND. 

Flrafc-cliiflB Horses at Moderate Pricos. Seven First Premiums a^; Wisoonsiii State 
Fair, 1888. A fine herd of 

POLLED ANGUS CATTLE 



Shetland Ponies. 

Come and see the stock. Ck>rre6pondenoe soiioHcJ. 

tnHention "Farmers' Institute Bulletin," when Writing to Advertisers. 
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THE CHICAGO 

NORTH-WESTERN 

RAl LWAY 

« . BY PROVIDING » 

SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT and TRAIN SERVICE 

HAS ESTABLISHED ITSELF AS 

THE F=M^ORITE L-INE 

BETWEEN ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS IN 

The West and Northwest. 



SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS between 

CHICAGO AND COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, St. PAUL, 

MINNEAPOLIS, DENVER and PORTLAND. 



FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS between 

CHICAGO AND DENVER and PORTLAND. 



THROUGH PALACE SLEEPING CARS between 

CHICAGO AND SAN FRANCISCO. 



COLONIST SLEEPING CARS between 

CHICAGO AND PORTLAND. 



SUPERB DINING CARS on ALL THROUGH TRAINS 



FoT wtoTm&tion in tall detail apply to any Agmit of the Cfiicngo & North- 
western Ry., or to the Qeneral Passenger and Ticket Agent at Chicago. 

W. H. NEWMAN, J. M. WHITMAN, W. A. THRALL, 

8d Vice-President, Oen'l Manager. OenH Pass, and Tkt, Agent, 

Mention *' Farmers' Institute Bulletin," when writing to Advertisers. 
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TrottingStallions 

Alcazar 5102 by - - - - Sultan. 

Gobebic 8B56 by - - Red Wilkes. 

Allencon 9342 by - - Lord Russell. 

Brighton by - - - Electioneer. 

Wertheim 7462 by - - AUandorf 

Manipulator 9341 by - - - Nutwood. 

Increase 9405 by - Mambrino Fatchen. 

King Piedmont by - - - Piedmont 

Electrification by - ^ - Electricity. 



DiWein Bros.' Stock Farm, 

TRUESDKLL, WIS. 

Located on Main Line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 32 milee 
from Milwaukee, and 55 miles from Chicago. Send for Catalogue giving descrip- 
tion and pedigree of over 

150 Fine Bred Stallions, 

BROOD MAKES AND COLTS. 

ALSO, FXTRE-BBED NOBMAH-FEBCHEBOITS AND CLTDESDAXES. 

Young Stock, by our own and other Stallions, out of great mares, for sale. 

UIHLEIN BROS., Milwaukee, Wis. 
HENRY LAUGHLIN, Supt., 

Truesdell, Wis. 

Mention "Famvertf Institute BuUetin" when writing^ to advertisers. 
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The Latest. 
m t-fr) I 

The^est. 



IHRESHING 

© ® ® ® ® ( 

^dvance Thre^ei 

- - - BATTLE OR] 



hf PampUets and full partlc 

Madia 
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THOMAS GON YEY 



-BBEEDEB OF- 



Higb te Poland Chinas. 



Only First-Class Pigs Shipped on Order, and 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 



l/l8it /Hy flerd ai>d f[\a]{e Your Ou/i> SeieGtloi). 

OorreBpondenoe Solioited. 



Plymouth Rock Fowls. 



COME AND SKE: NIK. 



THOMAS CONVEY, 

Iowa County. Ridgeway, Wisconsin. 

Mention "Farmers^ Institute BtMetin" when writing to advertisers. 
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JOHN URQUHART, 



•~>i9-Sreeder of-l 



Holstein and Jersey Cattle. 

Milk and Butter a Specialty. 



I have in my herd some of the best butter families in the world. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. A choice lot of 



Bull and Heifer Calves for Sale, 

AT REASONABLE FIGURES. 

COME AND 8BE THE HERD. 

Correspondence solicited. 

JOHN UR QUHART, Rio, Wis. 

^9*Mentlon "FarmersMnstitute Bulletin" when wrltlnar to Advertisers* 
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"ALWAYS ON TIME, 



53 



There is no line so handsomely equipped for Through Passenger 
Service as " The Northwestern Line/'— C, St. P., M. & O. Ry. 
All well posted travelers between 



THE 



Twin Cities and Chicago take this line — particularly favoring the 
"Vestibule Limited," which carries the finest sleeping cars and 
coaches ever built, and also all classes of passengers, without extra 
fares. On the Lake Superior portion of the line, between Minneap- 
olis, St. Paul and Duluth. and St. Paul and Ashland, Pullman 
sleepers are run on night trains, and parlor cars on day trains. 

NORTH-WESTERN 

Fast through trains are also run between Minneapolis, St Paul and 
Kansas City, via Sioux City, with Pullman sleepers the entire dis- 
tance, St. Paul to Omaha, Kansas City, Salt Lake, San Francisco and 
Portland. Dining cars are on all through trains over this line be- 
tween Minneapolis, St. Paul and Chicago. Besides being the best 



LINE 



between these principal cities, the Chicago & North- Western system 
of lines, composed of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 
Chicago & North-Western, and Fremont, Elkhorn & Mo. Valley 
R'ys (all advertised as the ** North-Western Line "), offers the quickest 
means of reaching all cities and towns in the territory intersected by 
it. In connection with Union Pacific the C, St. P. M. O. Ry. also 
forms a through line to the Pacific coast, operated as the Lake Su- 
perior, St. Paul & Union Pacific Line. All particulars, with maps 
and time tables, may be obtained at any station, or at following 
principal offices: 

ST. PAUL: 159 East Third Street. 

MINNEAPOLIS: 13 Nicollet House Bloclc. 

DULUTH: 332 Hotel St. Louis Block. 

CHICAGO: 208 South Clark Street; 

Or, address 

T. W. TEASDALE, 
Oenernl Passenger Agent, St. Paul. 

Mention ** Farmers' Institute Bulletin" when writing to advertisers 
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L. S., ST. P. & U. P. 

These Letters are the Initials of the New 

Line through Wyoming and Idaho 

to the Pacific Northwest. 



This line is composed of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha and Union Pacific Railways, and reaches more Far 
Western Cities than any other line, as follows: 

Hailey, Boise City, Moscow, and principal Idaho points. 

Walla Walla, Colfax, Farmington, Rockford, Spokane Falls, 
and numerous Washington points. 

Baker City, Pendleton, Portland, and principal Oregon points 

Ogden and Salt Lake City, the largest points in Utah. 

San Francisco, Los Angeles, and all California points from 
Mt. Shasta to San Diego. 

And this line also reaches Butte, Anaconda, and many other 
points in Montana. 

Also note that by this line accommodations are furnished in 
Pullman Family Sleeping Cars at very low rates to holders o( 
second-class tickets going to Washington, Oregon and California. 

When you get ready to go West, before deciding upon your 
route, call upon the agents of the C, St. P., M. & O. Ry., who 
will cheerfully furnish rates and all information about through 
car service over the " Lake Superior, St. Paul & Union Pacific 
Line" and connections, or address 

T. W. TEASDALE, 

General Passenger Agent, St, Paul. 

Mention '* Farmer^ s Institute Bulletin" when writing to advertisers 
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Meadowmere Stock Farm 

Milwaukee County, Wis. 

PROPERTY OF JOHN L. MITCHELL. 
STKNDKRD-BReD= 



Trotting /.Horses 



AND 

REGISTEReDi 



JERSEY GATTLE. 



STALLIONS:' 



ALFORD, by Nutwood (2.18|); Dam, Alta (2.23i), by Almont. 
KELLY, by Gen. Wilkes (2.21}), son of Geo. Wilkes (2.23); Dam, by Bosl- 
wick's Almont (2.29), son of Almont. 

AMONO THE BROOD IVTARES ARE: 

CATHARINE (2.2S|). l)y McDonald Chief, son of Clark Chief; Dam, Fanny 
(Dam of Jewett 2.14), by John Innes. 

CZARINA (2.27.1), l)y Egbert, son of Rysdyk's Hambletonian; Dam, Dolly 
(Dam of Director 2.17, Thorndale 2.22A, Onward 2.25^), by Mambrino Chief. 

MAZOURKA (2.40.«). by Administrator (2.29^), son of Rysdyk*s Hambletonian; 
Dam, Cachiica, (Dam of C'atchfly 2.18^), by Almont. 

MARY SPRAGUE (2.21), by Governor Sprague (2.20^), Dam by Goldsmith's 
Abdallah (2.150). 



At the head of the Jersey herd stands the bull Harry's Rioter, bred by Camp- 
bell Brown, of Tennessee. Sired by Nancy's Rioter, out of 
Queen Mary, a cow tested at the rate of 18.02^^ 
lK>unds of butter to the week. 



: YOUNG STOCK FOE SALK i 
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ALEX. A. ARNOLD, 

Eastville Farm, Galesville Wis., 



-*eREEDER OK-H- 



SHORT-HORN CATTLE 

' AND 

^B6RKSHIRe HOGS.<^ 



RECORDED CATTLE 

AND 

-^^ REGISTERED HOGS 

OF ALL AGES AND SEX, CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 



Stock Kept Constantly Thriving, 

BUT NEVER PAMPERED. 

MILKING QUALITIES MADE A SPECIALTY 

IN BREEDINGS SHOK-T-HOK-lSrS. 



The Short-hom is standard for beauty and utility and the most valuable breed 
for the average farmer. 

The Berkshire is also the standard hog, and weighs when mature, about 500 
pounds, it furnishing, when ready for market, the best pork of all breeds, for the 
reason that the skin is thin, the bones firm and comparatively small, with more 
muscle or lean meat than any otlier breed. They mature early, are good mothers, 
prolific breeders, and when crossed on the large breeds produce best results. 

COME AND SEE XHE STOCK. 

Correspondence Solicited. A. A. ARNOLD, 

GALESVILLE, WI& 

f^ Mention "Farmers' Institute Bulletin " when Writing to Advertisers. 
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THE THROUGH ROUTE 



-TO THE- 



I (^reat flortl^u/est. 

Pullman Vestibuled and Colonist Sleepers 

FROM 

Chicago to Tacoma, Wash., Portland, Ore., 

AND THE 

EA6IFIG « COAST 



VIA THE- 



WISCONSIN CENTRAL and 

NORTHERN PACIFIC LINES. 
Without Change of Cars. 

THK FAVORITE ROUTK BKTWEEN 

CHICHGO sso MILM AUKEE 

AND 

Waukesha, Chippewa Falls, 

Oshkosh, Eau Claire, 

Fond du Lac, Ashland, 

Neenah, Duluth, 

ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS. 
PUUUMAN SUtPtRS ON AUU THROUGH TRAINS. 

S. R. AINSLIE, J. M. HANNAFORD, 

Qen'l Manager, Milwaukee, Wis. Qen'l Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 

H. C. BARLOW, LOUIS ECKSTEIN, 

Traffic Manager, MUwaukee, Wis. Ass't Qen'l Past'r & Tlct . Agt. , MQwaukM. Win 

Menbioiv" Farmers^ Institute Bulletin" when writing to advertisers. 
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JOHNSON & FIELD CO., 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

THE RKCINe 

KARNI AND ^WAREHOUSE 

Will do more 
The Mill Is Guar- ^ork thoroughly 

anteed to do a"^ has greater 

capacity than 
more and better ^^^ ^^^^^ ^H, 

work than any Warranted to 

give satisfaction 
^^^^^' Agents wanted. 

FANNING MILLS 

AND 

The Best, Cheap- Send for 

est and 
Strongest Land 

Rollers in the 

Market before you buy, 



Price List and 
Circular 



I^ancl Rollers. 

AGEINT B \tfANTRD. ^ 

Mention "Farmers' InMitute Bulletin" when writing to advertiser. 
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K. D. BHRNES, 



-PROPRIETOR OF- 



Waupaca Arctio Nursery 



-AND- 



FRUIT FARM. 

The best stock grown for the Northwest. Thirty years' experience in Wis- 
consin orcharding. 

patropiz^ Jio/n^ I9du5try aijd (Jctp(:^!i/T\at^d8toeK. 

MY MOTTO: 

LIVE AND LET LIVE, 

PLANT A TREE AND MAKE IT LIVR 



A FINE STOCK OF 



WAUPACA COUNTY SEEDUNGS. 



Give mc your patronage, and I will instruct you How to Plant, Cultivate, 
Prune and Protect. 

All Mail Orders Will Receive Prompt, Atten- 
tion, and Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

WAUFACA, - ■ Wisconsin. 

^"Mention " Farmers' Insiitute Bulletin" when writing to Advertisers. 
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WIND MILLS,PUMPS,TANKS,HAYTOOLS,BI. 

7IND MILLS 





;RMERo"v(§MILLER 

yo«r ow« Skelllnc »nd 

■disc at UoBie* saviDg tolls 

aud teaming to aod from 

E the Grlit Mill. This work 
can be dene rainy, windv 
dayif when oui-door work 
ii Bupended on the farm. 
The lame UUl will eat 
corn italki, saw wood.mn 
j^m churn, grindstone, pomp 
^S water, eie. We make the 

m HALLADAY 
ARED WIND MILL 

in 11 sliefl, 1>^ to 40 horse 

power, and OrARAXTKK 

they have no equal 

for Power. Durabiliiy 

and Storm-Defving 

-'-"' t^ualiae*. 

Horse Powers 

J^C^ DK.S both single and 
Beared, made heavy and strong. 

tkCORN Shelter 

d to ran by hand, horse, steam 
1 power. Not cheaply made, 
ong, durable and effective in 
king, yet light running. It is 
tructed similar to the large 
er Shelters, and is the best 
)le Shcller on the market. 

SAW TABLES 

Both Hwinging and Sliding 
Tables. We make a Saw Table 
especially adapted to sawing 
long poles. Special care is 
taken to make these machines 
strong and durable. 






THE 

STALK CUTTER 

made in 5 sizes, with tUkHetj 
Tij WlM^el, Safety liever, 

and all late improvements. 

IXL IRON FEED MILL 

sixes, both Belt and Geared Milli*. Can b<> run by 
power, and e>p<-cially adapted to Wind Power. 
Kritid any kind of grain, and is the lightest 
ning and most effrctire Feed Grinder made. 

IXL TANK HEATER 

For warming water in Stock Tanks. 
Made of the best quality of Iron east 
in one piece, no sheet iron to rust or 
solder to melt and cause leak. Will 
burn any kind of fuel. It is very ef- 
fective and takes less care to operate 
than any other Heater made. 

ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. SEND FOB 
RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED in all 



4E HALLADAY MILL 

:kno»ledged the Stamdard Wlad 
I of the World, and U made In 18 
, 8 to 60 ft. diameter. 1 man to 40 liorM 
IT. It is adapted to pumping water for 
It and Dairy Farma, Ornamental and 
Village Water Supply and Fire 
Protection, Railway Water 8U- 
tions, Irrigation, Drainafe, Eto. 

THE HALLADAY i« 
made upon honor ana 
guaranteed Tlie Host 
Power fa i, Dorablo 
And Bent Revo lA ted 
E»torm-I>eryliiflr Wlad 
ailU on the market. 



WHEEL 



DARD 
ESS 




MILLS 

ruarautecd 

ir cla«B. Are 
>nt heavy and 
lion. Ther are rap- 
d of all dulid a^ 
he market. 



We make tke larceat aaMrtaieBt of Tanks 

*" OB the marketf consisting of Round, 

Hair Round and Square Stock Tanks, 

^^^» Milk Cooling Tanks. Storage and House 

-^ Tanks. Special sizes made (o order. 





( 



STANDARD 

>HAYTOOLS; 

I For stacking oat in fields and 

I mowing away in barns. The 

I use of a good Hay Carrier 

and Fork a few hours before 

»a storm may save many timcA fl^ 
their cost. We make the most f^ 
complete line of Horse Hajr ^^' 
M Tools on the market, consisting 
of Anti-Friction, Swirel, Revers- 
ible and Rod Hay Carriers, Har- 
poon and Grapple Hay Forks, 
Pulleys. Floor Hooks, etc. 

CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 
Unassierned Territory. 




U. S. WIND ENGINE 6l PUMP CO. 

BATAVIA, ILLINOIS. U. S. A. 

JULLNCU HOUSES t-Kaasos City. Mo.; Omaha, Neb. DEPOTSt-Fort Worth, Texas; Boston, MiH^ 
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Warranted stronger and more durable and of greater capacity with equal 
power tlian any other line of Cutters manufactured. Liberal inducements to 
agents. Send for large illustrated Catalogue, free, and six cents in stamps for 
new 160 page book, '* Information on Ensilage and Building of Silos." 
Address 

THE E. W. ROSS CO., 

Manufacturers, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 

Mention *' Farmers^ Institute Bulletin'' when mriting to advertisers, 
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44 



jTwe tSiirJin^ton/ 



THE VESTIBULED LINE TO 



ALL POIHTS NORTH, EAST, SOUTH AHD WEST. 

CUoago, Bttrlingtoa & Vorthern BaUioad, 

AND CONNECTING LINES OF THE 

"GREAT BURUNGTON ROUTE/' 

Offers to the traveling public the most expeditious and comfortable means of reaching 

Chicago^ St Paul, Minneapolis, St Louis, Peoria, Kansas City, St. 
Joseph, Omaha, Lincoln, Denver and Cheyenne, 

From all the Principal Places In Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
Its road bed is unexcelled, the grades are lieht, enabling fast time to be made, and the equipment 

is of the very best. 

Starting from Minneapolis and St. Paul, its line nins along the east bank of 
the Mississippi to Savanna, Ills., whence one branch diverges east to Chicago, the 
other south to Fulton, Ills., connecting with the Chicago, Burlington, & Quincy 
R. R. Pullman sleeping cars to Chicago and St. Louis without change. Peerless 
dhiing cars on Limited ti*ains, furnishing an unapproachable cuisine at moderate 
prices. For tickets, information, etc., apply to any railroad ticket agent, or 
address, 

GEO B. HARRIS, W. J. C. KENYON, 

Vice President. 8t. Paul^ Minnesota. Oen. Pass. Agent. 

Mention '* Farmers^ Institute Bulletin" when ivriting to advertisers. 
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-frTHE^- 



Short Line 



Between 



(VlaC, M.&St. P.) 
AND 



CHICHCO 

ANE 

MILWHUKEE 

AND 

larqaette, Mlcb. Negannee, HlGb. 

Ishpeming, " Hooghton, 

Hancock, " L'inse, " 

Red Jacket " Calnmet, 

Republic, " Champion, 

Iron Mountain," Gladstone, 

Meuominee, " Saalt Ste. Marie, " 

Green Bay, Wis. Ft. Howard, Wis. 
Marinette " 



lenasha, " Neenab, " 

Appleton, Plymontb, 

Hew London, " Grand Rapids, " 

Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 
on all Night Trains. 

C. F. OUTTON, W. B. 8HEARDOWN, 

Gen'l Manager. Cen'l Tkt Aart 

MILWAUKEE 
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Minneapolis, 
St Paul 



-AND- 



Sault St. Marie 
Railway. 

SERVICE UNR IVALED IN A LL RESPECTS, 

Direct Line with Through Train* Dally te 

NKW E^NGLAND, 

BOSTON. 

Atlantic Coast Points, 

NB3ll£ VOHK. 

CANADIAN PROVINCES, 
Ne:w Brunswick, 

ST. JOHN. — - 

^NOVA SCOTIA.J* 

HTW-IF^KX. 

hm\ib Rooto for Sammer Tourists. Through Sleepers and Dining Cars to the AtlantieL 

F- D. UNDERWOOD, I MINNEAPOLIS. ^ JNO. O. TAYLOR. 

General NTanafiror. f "Minneapolis. ^ q^^,, p^^^ ^^^ ^1^^ ^^^^ 

W. 8. THORN, Asst. Gen'l Pass. Affent, ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Mention ''Farmers^ Institute Bulletin" when writing to MLvertiaerB^ 
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D. H. roe: &» CO., 

64-CO 9. CiniTOH ST., CHICAOO, ILL. 

SOIjS "WKSTKIllSI" A-O-ENTS CKxoeptiiiB lo-wa), ft>r 

De Laval Cream Separators 



EAST TO CLEAN 






CREAM DON^ FOAM 


AND 






AND 


TO REPAIR 






YIELDS MORE BUTTER 


THEY 






THAN 


NEVER BURST. 






▲NY OTHER MACHINM. 


HAVE GOT 






CAUSE 


SOO FIRST PRIZES. 






NO PATENT SUIT. 




De Laval Turbine 


Separator. 


• 



Also General Western Agents for 

OHR. HANSeN*S DANISH 

BaTTER GOl20R,i 



Rennet Tablets, Sample by mail, 50 Cts. 

UNIKORM, PURE AND STRONG, 

Manufactnres and sells everything pertaining to the 

THE DAIEY, THE CBEAMEBY AND THE CHEESE EAGTOET. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List to 

D. H. ROR &L CO., 

54-60 NORTH CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO. 

Mention "Farmer^ Institute Bulletin" when writing to Adverttsen. 
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Our Machine says "YBS" to •aoh question. Nono othor can. 



filobe Feed Gotttn, Feed Illb ul Fmn. «: T^s^VtS'J^t 



1^ i .^UFPAVKAI 



Sheboymn 



WIS. 




BEST. 



IfMto *r QitaloffiM. ArlM* ra 



t. Do th«j out off unifonn IflOjgtkf 
4. Are tb« knives ground inaidar 
i. Will the roUera draw perfecUyf 



1 Are the knives made of solid stsiir 
7. Is the plate a^^ainst which the knlTSS Ml iC 
steel? 



8. Is the fodder flrmlr pressed while heing evftf 
I rollers feed fine marsh haj pw- 



f. Will the 1 



SS' V^V^ fectly, without wlndlnc:? 

^^ I^T^ It. Is the device for throwinfr the feed rolkn 



out of gear the very simplest? 
11. Are theknives the longen for width of ool^ 

and have tbej the largest and easiest shear 

cut? 
It. Does the antomalio safely 4r-wteel iov 

with the pull^? 



Dr. Wm. Morrow & Son, 

Breeders of Registered 

JERSEY CATTLE. 

The following Cows are the Dams of our Service Bulls, andl 

we think no other herd in the world caa 

show such a list 

PRINCESS 3d 8046, test for 7 days, 46 lbs., iiyi os. 

ETHLEEL 2d 32291, " *• ' 

LANDSEER'S FANCY 1876, •• " * 

FILLPAIL 3d 34388, - " • 

CHEROKEE ROSE 309*1, " " • 

OONAN 2d 1485, « « « 

ETHLEEL 18724, « « * 

SILVER ROSE 4753, • « " 

DIANA OF ST. L. 6636, « " *' 

GERANIUM 3963, " " " 

In the above list are the dams of sixteen tested cows, six of 
them over 20 lbs. We have sixty-five tested cows in the herd, two 
gons and twenty danghters of Tormentor 3533, and other good ones. 
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ONLY YOUNQ STOCK FOR SALE. 
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SHLZSR'S "o«TH"" ««>"" SEEDS 



THE 007ERV0B BUSK POTATO. 

TUf grand potato, named in honor of the great Fanner Goremor of 
nlanted on erer f aim in America. It to a potato that win sweep the oooatiy la 7lelda» and taka 
wat prize on beantj and form of tnhera and good qnalitj erefywhera. Sea mj oatalogna* to wfl 
tall jon an aboat it. 

BEMEMBER 

Tbat we now and cany contfmiallT in stock the moat complete Una of Wmna. Seedi; as 
Oats, Btanej^ Oorn, Rye, Potatoes, Grass and CloTer Seeds, together witti hnnd rad a at «w1 
flower and Tegetable seeds, which we sell at Terr low pricea. 
Pamphlet on graas oaltura frae. Ostalogue free, write now. 

JNO, A, SALZER, La CroMB, Wto, 

The Southern Cultivator 



Kstabllshedin 1848. Leading In 1 890. 48tti Year, 125,000 R( 

The most popular and reliable jonnial of its kind in the south. Endorsed hj the ] 
people as a journal for the f^um, flreidde and counting-room. It goes to ewtrj part of Itoe i 
and south-west. It to a flrst-daas advertising medium. The recognized organ of aoutben agri- 
eolture and the industrial progress of the south. Farmers, Lawyen and business men read to^ 

SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $I.OO. 

THE CfULTIVATOR PUBUBHINO CO., Proprleton, 

Drawer M, Atlanta, Oaonl^ 
1^^ Address all oommunications as abore. 

arilMiioM '' Farmtrs' Institutt Biiffetm " wktu wrhiHg ft AdMrtiamt. 
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Kactory: APPLETON, WIS. 
Brancti: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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GRASS SEEDS 

TIMOTHY, CLOVERS, FLAX, HUNGARIAN, MILLETS, 

RED TOP, BLUE GRASS, LAWN GRASS, ORCHARD 

GRASS, BIRO SEEDS, ETC. 

POP CORN 

We make a specialty of alt kinds in large or small quantities. 

ENSILAGE CORN 

ALL STANDARD VARIETIES, in car load lots or less. 

OUR SPECIALLY SELECTED MAMMOTH SOUTHERN 
SWEET or FODDER CORN has proven itself fully equal thoi 
best known. Also, SHEEPS'-TOOTH and RED FODDER. 



PLEASE CORRESPOND BEFORE BUYING. 



FLAX SEED. 

Being dealers, wo do not handle on commission, but buy and sell for 
our own account. Any one having Seed to dispose of is requested to send 
fair avorapfo sample, stating? quantity, and wo will endeavor to make 
a satisfactory trade. 



BEFEBENCES : First Kattonai Bank, Mercantile Agenoiee and Merchants generally; 



The Albert Dickinson Co., 



SEED MERCHANTS, 



WABEHOUSES : 



OFFICES, 115 KINZIE ST., 



115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. 

104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St. ^\a.i#% m #%a ^0 11 

108,200,202&204Tvr«rk<»*^'^ ^^""•^ACO, D(LLi» 

- ■■''■■ — 1 ■■ 

Mention * Farmers' Institute Bulletin/* when writing to Advertisers. 



aSHLANDJ 



route] 



MILWAUKEE, 

LAKE SHORE 

t^ WESTERN RY. 



Through Palace Sleeping 

AND 

Parlor Car Line, 

BETWEEN^ — 

CHICAGO AND MILWAUKEE, 



AND 

APPLETON, WAUSAU AND ASHLAND. 



The Gk>gebio, Penokee and Montreal Iron and Mineral Ranges, Hurley, 
wood, Beuemer and Wakefield, and the manufacturing centers and lumberisf 
districts of Central and Northern Wisconsin. 

Sheboygan, Manitowoc, Kaukauna, Apple- 
ton, Wausau and Rhinelander. 

Special Inducements and Facilities offered for the location of MaimfactariBg 
blishments. 

XO SPORXSTV^EN. 

The most celebrated Fishing Resorts for Bass and Muskallonge in the Nertk 
re all reached by this Line— 



•OOKUC LAKE, TOMAHAWK LAKE REGION, TWIN LAKES, LAKE VIEUX DBBTP 
THE EAGLE WATERS, PELICAN LAKE, THE ONTONAGON, BRULI 
AND OTHER TROUT STREAMS. 

Quide Books, Mape, Time Cards, and full information furnished on appUeatliB 
to otkj representative of the Passenger Department. 

Cbas. L. Btdee, Qen'l Agt. A. W. Russell, Citj Pass, ft HA. A«i» 

197 Clark Street, Chicago. 

Niil^vv^eLulce^ City Office, 95 Wl»conelxi St. 

s. F. wrrooMB, p. p. regan, 

Gen'l Manager, Chief Clerk Genl Pea. Depl 

MILWAUKEE, WI8. 

Mo9Man **FQfnMTi InoMute Bulletin" when writing to advorUotn. 
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T. L. KELLY & CO., 

89 Sl 91 Wisconsin St., and 385 Broadway, Milwaukee. 

DRY GOODS. 



»^^>^i^»^»^>^^>^>^^»^i^^^^«»^i^<^>^>^»^>^^>^«^>^^^ 



Ito p«at«i*TVte4if of useful goods, ttie best tmaged departments, and 

The Lewest Prices in the Stale. 

Blress Goods, Silks, Velvets, Cloaks, Shawls, Flannels, Blankets, Merino and AH 

Wool Underwear, Ladies and Children's Muslin Underwear, Hosiery, Gloves, 

Corsets, Laces, Ribbons, Trimmings, Dress Buttons, Handkerchiefs, 

Prints, Ginghams, Gents' Furnishing Goods, House 

Famishing Goods, Etc., Etc., Etc. 

SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 

Goods ordered and left to our jud^ent to select, may be returned by express at ow 
expense if not satisfactory, if returned immediately and in good order, and other goods will 
Ins sent in exchange or the money refunded, as the customer may desire. 



Kt«7 Lady Visiting our Store Should go through and Examine oar 

Hou^e Kurnlstiing Department. 

She will there find hundreds of useful things for the 

KTtchen and "~Dining-Room, 

That she had never thought of, or had neglected to purchase, 

and which she will not be with out when she sees them 

and realizes their usefulness and ascertains the 

Low Prices at which we are selling them. 

A VI8IT TO OUR ESTABLISHMENT WILL BE INTERESTING 
AND PROFITABLE TO YOU. 

t. U KeUUY & CO. 

MsntioM "Farmers' InstituU Bulletin," when writing te Advertisers 
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A Great Railway. 



The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company now owns and 
operates fifty-six hundred and seventy-five miles of thoroughly equipped 
road in Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, South and 
North Dakota. Each recurring year its lines are extended in all direc- 
tions to meet the necessities of the rapidly populating sections of coun- 
try west, northwest and southwest of Chicago, and to furnish a market 
for the products of the greatest agricultural and stock raising dis- 
tricts of the world. In Illinois it operates 316 miles oi track, in 
Wisconsin 1,309 miles; in Iowa [,572 miles; in Minnesota 1,1 22 
miles; in Dakota 1,216 miles; in Missouri 140 miles, and the end is 
not yet. It has terminals in such large cities as Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, La Crosse, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Fargo, Sioux City, Council 
Bluffs, Omaha and Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo., and along its 
lines are hundreds of large and small thriving cities, towns and vil- 
lages. Manufacturing interests are cultivated, and all branches of 
trade find encouragement. The Railway Company has a just appre* 
ciation of the value of its patrons, and its magnificent earnings are 
the result of the good business tact which characterizes the manage- 
ment of its affairs. 

The popularity of the line is attested by the fact that notwithstand- 
ing the strongest kind of competition of old and new lines, the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway continues to carry the greater 
portion of all the business between Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. It is the best patronized route between Chicago, 
Council Bluffs and Omaha and to and from all points in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa, and its Kansas City and St. Joseph 
line will undoubtedly take equal rank with the older lines leading to 
and from the Southwest. 

On all its through lines of travel the Chicago, Milwaukee & St 
Paul Railway runs the most perfectly equipped trains of Sleeping, 
Parlor and Dining Cars and Coaches. The through trains on all its 
lines are systematically heated by steam. No effort is spared to fur- 
nish the best accommodations for the least money, and, in addition 
patrons of the road are sure of courteous treatment from its employes. 

tniention "Farmers' Instifute Bulletin " when writing to Advertisers. 
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pree^atalo^ije 



OF*- 



HOME GROWN: 



Nerthern Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, etc. 

ALL FROM NEW CROP-TESTED AND PURE. 



NO OLD BOX SEED S. 

My Prices In Packets from 2 to 5 cents. In quantity as low 
Responsible House In America. 



as any 



Chrookston^ Minn., April tt, 1890, 
Tour flower seeds were the best we ever 
used. JA8. A. BEMIS. 

Madison, Wis, 
Had radishes in 83 days from planting. 
C. N.BROWN, 

Attorney-at-Law. 

Madison, Wis. 
Your Cauliflower seed the best I ever used. 
H. TAYLOR. 



riirffii, rrrnrnrihi. 
Seeds came all right, are idanted and ~ 
flnely. 0. MOFFAT. 



Cambridge, Wis., Apr. f, . 
Enclosed please find |8.06 for water_ 

seed. Those I bought or you last year 

perfect. ot one failed to grow; from fl.Oi 
worth of seed sold $50.00 worui of melons, sat 
gave away as many more. 

STACY J. POmOL 



A. R. AMES, Madison. Wis. 
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THE PRAIRIE FARMER IS THEBEST 

Bi&d tho opinioas trjm ktdJfot ltd rdiiirj. SpiJd vrill not alio ^ us to publish thousanoi* oi ovw^^ 

INDEPENDENT, NON-PARTISAN, FEARLESS and ALERT. 

Th^Uasiria^ A.ivjcACioC4iUtadrigat4af AjsruaiCar^i C^inmuaicitM; an Exponent of Agriculture 
in tbe Unit<»d Siatw. 



ESTABLISHED IN 1841. 



Pabllshed by the prairie parmek puh co , 150 Monroe St . Gbieago. 
SUBSCRIPTION. dtOO A YBAH. - I88CBD BVBRV WEBR. 

PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST OF PRACTICAL A8RICULTURE. 

EVERY DEPARTMENT HAS ITS SPECIAL EDITOR, 

Devoted to 

AGRICULTURE, LIVE STOCK, GAIf^Y, HOf^TiCU TURF. EMTDMOLOCY, VLTIRIfAhY, CARDlN AKD LAWN, 

' THc FARME^^S ClUB. 

And We'coai*^ in the Home for its 

HOUSEHOLD, POUL.RY, APIaHY. WEEKS NEWS, YOU/IG FOLKS, PJZZLCS, MISCELLANY, ETC. 

Origioal EograTings in avery issun give addition U interest to the well written Articles. 

TIE OLDEST AND DEST iGlllCULTURIL PAPEfl II TIE WEST. 

WHAT OUR PATRONS SAY: 

The familiar r^e of The PRA.raiis Fx.i* :3. hii bjajm ) ond of th3 f iintly. haTini; visited us contin- 
ually for the last SO years. J. A. Flatt. Clay Go., Iowa. 

W-i highly HpprecUse The Ptii^Ris Pahu cr, ani chink it is a oioer that should find its way into 
erery farm-house. O. B SiaNOBii, Livingston Ck> , 1 1. 

lam hiirblf ple&sad with Thc P.iAiriiB Faidibr, aadconsiier it th.^ b^^^t p-iperof thekfnd that I 
have ever seen. R. U Baker, Pike Co., 111. 

I am well pleased with The Pr iirie Farmer. It is the best paper I havn nver read. 

C. S. QouLo, J(M»per Co., Iowa. 

Have taken Tub Prairie Farmer 30 years, and it seems to grow better and better. 

D. J. Parker, Whiteside C3., 111. 

I have talpen The Prairie Farmer every year slacd Jdauiry t. 1849, ani mis*', 8%y that under its 
present manag»'m:»ac it in Odtter thaa ever b:)fore. Nicholas Miulicr, Sjott Co , lo ^a. 

The Prairib Farmer itself is perfect, and the king of farmers* papers. 

Wm. A. Jefferson, Boone Co., la. 

The Prairie Farmb.i is J i<t wa%t evir/ fir nar s^:>ald su^ijri^-t to-; it U iateresting for every- 
body, old and young. B. S. Harter, Kane Co., 111. 

I have read many farm pip )rs, ani the gdnaral make-up of The Prairie Farmbp suits me the best 
of any I have read. ALtcx^xoea Davis, .Vladlisan Co., lad. 

I like Tob Prairie Farmeu well. It U a thormji'y prac^loAl firm pip^«*. ch ck full of useful In- 
formation. I. A. Patrick, Clay Co.. 111. 

I consider The Prairie Farmer a m)lel pip3r, well suited tj the mus nf farm-rs. 

A. W. Reeves, Cook Co., III. 

The Prairie Farmer is a g >od papar aid keeps up with th^ tim m. ^'b'^r lo tking for a paper for 
my family, among ail others selected it as the best. U. O. LuoinoTon, Warren C3 , Iowa. 

Fi'-m^^rs are being waked up to the real nttuation of affUrs by such articles as appear in The Prai- 
bib Farmer and are uniting for business. Keep on in your good worlr. 

8. P. Fleming . Ciss Co., Mo. 

Success to The Prairie Farmer. You- paper is a good one. N i f -ir.u p o.igut to be without a c. py 
of same. 3Ir O'DoNELSo.i, Seward Co., Nebr. 

Your tone on the great economic questions of the day are so pan to thn n.Hrk than I must hold c n to 
The Prairie Farmer. J. F. 8. 8M[Ta, Antolopa Co , Nebr. 

List VMar I carriwd an ad in your paper and alw in three poultry journals; but as your rates ««;♦ m- 
ed hign, I concluded to advertise oalvmth-'poul r/uapersta syear Aciordinglv ( made our contrairts ' 
with Ave of those Journals the first of the year. But I have con -lu'ied that my little ad. la The pRAi.Hifc. 
Farmer paid me best in the end, as I am still getting an occasional order from that source. 

H L Ballard, McL^ad Cj., Ill 

i:>jnd for Specimen Copiesaod T<irm'<. Rites of VlvMrtlslng. etc . to ^^ 

THE PRAIRIE FARMER PUmzQ^y^hlca^o, I 1. 
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taIlaLWJniot.MII.li. 

IS THE 

SHORTEST ROUTE 

GREEN-tBMY 

And aU points in SASTSKH WISGOU SIN to 

NEW LONDON, MERRILL, STILLWATER, 

STEVENS POINT, WINONA, HUDSON, 

GRAND RAPIDS, LA CROSSE, EAU GLAIRS, 

WAUSAU, CHIPPEWA FALLS, 

St. Paul, Minneapolis, Sioux City, Omaha 

AND COUNCIL BLUFFS, 

And all points in Minnesota, Dakota, and all points on ths NORTHSRK 

PACIFIC RAILROAD and ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS ft 

MANITOBA RAILROAD; is the 

SHORT ExfNEi 

Fram WINONA. LA CROSSE, and aU paints on the CHICAGO, BUSLDfOTON 

ft NORTHERN RAILROAD, WINONA ft ST. PETER RAILBOAD 

and SOUTHERN MINNSBOTA RAILROAD, to 

MKBBILLAN, STEVENS POINT. , FOND DU LAC, 

KEILUSVILLE, APPLBTON^^ 8HEB0YOAN, 

GRAND RAPIDS, OBHKOBH, GRKIN BAT, 

— AR» ALL poom nr— 

lasten WiseoBUB, Nortttn Miehigai and Lab Saperior lUfioii. 



PMKagera from aU pointih-WisI, Vsvtkwwt sad SMithii 

G. B., W. & St. P. R. R. 

The DntlOT Un to all the aboTe points. 

THE PASSENGER EQUIPMENT of this Road embraoae all tha mod- 
ern Improvaments and convenlancas that tand to maka travalins by 
rail aafa and oomfortabla. 



) sore jour tickets read via the 

QBBIM BAY, WnTOHA ft ST. PAUL KAILS0A9. 
8. W. CHAMPION, Saperintendent J. B. LAST, Asst Geo. 

W^MmHom "" Farmsrs' Institute Bulletin" when writini te A^mrtkmrg. 
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KEYSTONE" 

Gern Husker and Fedder Gutter 

-COMBINED^ — > 



IT 18 A 8U00ES8. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 



A VOICE FROM KAN8A8 ABOUT THE HUSKER. 

G. C. Gardiner, of *' Bright Side Stock Fann,** Bradfwd, Kanns, writet v 
June 19, 1890, in reference to the Com Husker: 

" I had some trouble in adjusting the Com Husker to my two horM tread 
power, bat after experimenting some, Presto I Eureka I we got there hands and 
feet t The horses traveled nearly natural, but still a little slow, but it gaT» aU 
the motion to the Husker that was necessary. When the fodder was dry w% 
could run it through as fast as it could be put upon the platform. 

" The com went 60 bushels to the acre and the fodder was larva. It had ta 
be fed on the lump to keep the Com Husker up to its capacity. It took one man 
to locd on table as fast as the Com Husker would take it. We could not haTa 
husked more if we had had an engine. It worked us hard and we were obliged 
to reduce the speed. We fed one large load through in 80 minutes, aud we wera 
obliged to rest 20 minutes before starting again, we were so exhausted. 

"I was using two 1200 lb. horses, and we have husked 150 bushels in 44 
hours. By using a tread power instead of an engine or sween power, we savea 
one man*s wages and the fuel for an engine. I raise from 150 to 200 acres, and 
it has been an unsolved problem with me for a good many years how to handla 
the fodder crop, but it is now solved by using the Keystone Com Husker and 
Fodder Cutter. I make it a practice to utilize the "by'' products of the farm, 
such as straw and fodder, ana to which I attribute my success in farming." 
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Superb Train Service, 

Good Oonnections, 

Fast Time and No Delays 

Ou all b« aecnnd ^ teUag Am 

Northern 

Pacific R. R. 



BETWEEN THE EAST AND 



Dakota, Manitoba^ Montana, 

Idaho, Washington Territory, 
British Columbia, 

Oregon and Galifomia. 

THIS IS THE 

Yell8¥st0ne Park ^ Dining Gar Route, 

The NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD is the SHORT LINE to HELENA, 
TACOMA, SEATTLE, and PORTLAND, ORE.; is the ONLY LINE running 
PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS to FERGUS FALLS, GRAND FORKS, GRAF- 
TON, WINNIPEG, FARGO, HELENA and BUTTE CITY, and is the ONLY 
LINE reaching JAMESTOWN, BISMARCK, MILES CITY, BILLINGS, BOZE- 
MAN, MISSOULA, SPOKANE FALLS, TACOMA and SEATTLE. 

Pullman Sleepers, Dining Cars, 

AND 

PRRR GOUONI8T 8URRPRRS 

ON EXPRESS TRAINS DAILY. 

This Line Offers Special Attractions to Cal- 
ifornia Tourists. 

For full information concerning rates, time, etc., call on or address jour near- 
cet ticket agent, anj traveling passenger agent of this company, or 

OM7CS. S. F^BBt 
Gen. Pass, and Ticket Agt., N. P. R. R., 
ST. PAUL, MHW. 

unisMtioa ''Farmers' Institute Bulletin " when Writing to Advertisers. 
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THE IOWA HOMESTEAD 



ONE OF THE FIRST PAPERS TO PUBLISH A FULL 

HLLIHNCE DEPHRTMENT 

Containing Alliance news from all parts of the United States, and 
weekly discussions of Alliance principles, will be 






to any farmer who will send his name and address on a postal card 
to the 

HOMESTEAD CO., DE8, MOINES, IOWA. 

At the end of four weeks it will be discontinued without notice,, 
unless subscribed for in due form at the rate of ^i.oo per year^ 
invariably in advance. 



"THE HOMESTEAD" 

is a twenty-four page weekly, devoted to the advancement of the 
agricultural interests, and claims to be the cheapest agricultural paper 
in the western states. Whether this claim is well founded or not can 
be ascertained by any farmer at the expense of one cent, by sending 
his name and address on a postal card to the 

HOTV^ESTeKD CO., 

DBS TUTOINBS. I03n£R:. 

Mention'* Farmerif Institute BuUetin^' when writing toAdvertiaere. 
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C. S. Clelland, 

JAHBSVILLE, WIS. 

■W-REGISTERED-W- 




350 + REGISXeRED f SHEEF 

TWENTY-SIX YEARS IN THE BUSINESS. 
LARGE SHEEP, STRONG CONSTITUTION AND A HEAVY FLEECE OF FINE WOOL 



:COME AND SEE THE FLOCK. 



^ATTEND 



The ]]ortliwestern Busii^ess College, 



IFYOD 
IFYOD 



ACADEMY, AND SCHOOL OF SHORT-HAND AND TYPE-WRITING. 

Want a Oood Business Education. 

Want io Learn Short-Hand and Type- WriUmg. 

Wish to Improve in Penmanship. 



Wish to Prepare for the State University. 

Wish to Prepare for Teaching. 

Wish to Obtain a Practical EducaMan. 



The Commercial and Short-hand Departments are open during the entire 
and Students can enter at any time. 



The Fall Term of the Academy Commences September 1, 1890. 

I^Catalogue containing full information sent to any address free. 

DEMING and PROCTOR, Principals, 

NiADisoN, '^?VI^co^c3r^^. 
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Wholesale and Retail Dealers In 

AGRIOULTUBAL & GARDEN IMPLEMENTS. 



••OHBKTur CITY/* 

Introdticeftoflhii fiunotis PoUto; conceded by all growers as the best early Potato 
' in the market. It b a large yielder, cooks c^uick and dry very much like the old 
Bnowflake. The flesh is pure white. As a keeper it b unsurpassed, showing no disposi- 
tion to tproat until late in spring. 

CURRIE BROS., Seedsmen and Florists. Milwaukee. 

flrrOBES: 106 Wlaeonsin Street and 812 Broadway. 

OREEN-HOUSES: Cor. State and «7th 8t8., and Cor. 10th St and Grand Avenue. 

Illustrated Catalogue furnished tree on application. 

J£&9Uion "Farmers^ Institute Bulletin" 
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^Over 400 Prizes in Tl^ree Years.- 



-ReCORDED- 



Oxford Down, Shropshire, 

AND 

S®UTffl®©WN SHEEP. 

Cheshire Hogs and Bronze Turkeys 

Of Extra Quality, Bred and Imported by 

GEO. McKERROW, Sussex, Waukesha Co., Wis. 
Velvet Chaff and Turkish Red Winter Wheat. 

Our Motto: "The Best is None too Good." 

R. R. STATIONS-Templeton, on Wisconsin Central, and Pewaukee, on 

Chicagro, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
C0^^1E AND see: us, OR WRITE. 

Mention** Farmers^ Institute Bulletin" when writing to AdvertiMn. 
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•ILLINOIS CENTRALRR' 



iLWjtlULi^ 



)op 






^^^ 



'AND 



^IHB^ 



.^1 



sfi 







AND ONLY 

THROUGH 



cr 




ROUTE 

BETWEEN 

Chicaeo™' 
KewOrlean^ 

I Lds Angeles&SanFrancisco 

VIA NEW ORLEANS 
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GHR.HAnSEN'S 



DANISH: 



RENNET EXTRACT, 

CH@@SB COL.OF2. 

Butter * Color. 



Rennet Taolets by mail, 50 Cts. 
Over 100 First Prize Medals. 

UNIFORM, PURE, STRONG. 

PATRONS ARE INTERESTED IN THEIR 
FACTORIES USING THE BEST ONLY. 



Order of the nearest dealer or of our Westera 



•rne lour i^anisn LiaiiTTiiBius iro • v ojieuungeu AjKUts, or 

Working Dairy. ^ 

D. H. ROE A CO., I r^r^.r^ry ,T r j Croamory Package Mfg. Oo., 

V CHICAGO. ILL* ■< 
51 to 60 N. c:inton St. | / 2« N. Clark St. 

J. H. MONRAD, Weatarn RepreeentatiTO OHR. HA SEN'S LABORATORY. 

Extra Good Victoria Swine and Jersey Cattle. 



First-class Pigs shipj>ed and salisfacticm guaranteed. Visit my herd and make yonrowB 
•election. All stock recorded. Correspondence solicited. 

CU8TAV 8CHROETER, 

Grafton, Ozaukee Ca, Wit. 
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JVJORGAN'S IINENS. 

Recognizing the fact that it is a some- 
what difficult thing for our out of- 
town customers to make selections of 
Linens with out seeing the goods, we 
submit to their notice a few which 
are specially desirable. 5^end a sam- 
ple order, and if the articles be not 
entirely satisfactory you can return 
them at our expense. A complete 
price list of Linens and White Goods 
will be found in our " Summer Sup- 
plement," which you can have free by 
• mail on application. 

TABLE DAMASK. 

Our 62 inch wide yard bleached cream Table Damask, extra heavy, at only 
50c a yu*d, is a decided bargain. Large and varied assortment of patterns in 
square and floral designs. 

Our 68 inch wide and 66 inch wide extra fine bleached Table Damask, at only 
75c and 85c a yard, respectively, cannot be surpassed. New and ele^pmt ijaf- 
tems, comprising large and small polka dots, checks and floral and runnmg vine 
designs. 

Our 91.00 a yard heavy bleached Double Damask is splendid value, and a 
quality of which our sales are very large. The patterns .of these goods are some 
choice novelties, in fruit, floral, leaf and geometrical des gns, and are confined to 
our own trade. 

«% ^6 have 20x20 and 24x24 Napkins to match most of the designs of the 
above damask. %♦ 

TABLE NAPKINS. 

Our 19x19 bleached Table Napkins at $1.50 a dozen and 20x20 bleached 
double Damask Napkins at ^1.75 and $2 00 a dozen are very cheap. These 
goods improve with the washing. 

Our 23x18 double bleached damask Napkins at $2.00 a dozen and our 28x28 
double damask Napkins at $2 50 a dozen are splendid values. 

Our 24x24 bleached double damask Napkins at $3.00» $3.50 and 4.00 a 
dozen are both choice and cheap. 

TOWKLS. 

Our 18x86 all-linen Huck and Damask Towels at 12 l-2c each are extremely 
popular. 

22x45 all linen Huck and Crepe Towles at 20c each are much below regular 
prices. 

Our 25c line of Towels comprises Huck, Damask, Crei)e, Basket Weave, etc. 
This line is the best that can be had at the price. 
We pay freight or express on all Linens sent to points In WIsoonsln. 

JK7VTES 7VTORGKN. 

386, 388 AND 390 E. WATER ST., MILWAUKE 8, WIS. 

Jfention "Farmer^ Institute Bulletin" when writing to Advertisert. 
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SEND ROR' SAMPLE COPY 



•Jf OFi 4^ 



HOARD'S * DAIRYMAN, 

FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 

W. D. HOARD, Editor and Proprietor. 



A Weekly Twelve-page Paper Devoted Entirely to the Dairy 

and Dairy Stock Interests. Circulation distributed 

throughout the dairy districts of the United 

States, Canada and in Europe. 



The Official Organ of the Wisconsin Dairyman's 

Association. 



ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISING MEDIUMS IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 



Rates furnished upon Application. 

Subscription Price, Sl.OO a Year. 

Mention "Farmers' Institute Bulletin" when writing to Advertisers. 
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IfiEYOinHlS @/\PAN10l( 



Established 1827. 



Comes 
Every Week. 



Finely 

iLLUSTRATED.f 




For all 
THE Family. 



Only I1.75 
A Year. 



Two Million Readers. 



The Figures in the illustration above show the number of yearly subscribers 
to The Youth's Companion in each of the forty-two States. It is interesting to 
note how generally The Companion is distributed throughout the country. 

Sabscriptions can begin at any time of the year. Price $1.75 a year, post- 
paid. Illustrated Supplements neariy every week. Sample Copies Free. Addresi^ 

The Youth'8 Companion, Boston, Mass. 

(Send Check, Money-order, or Registered Letter at our rlBk.) 
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BERKSHIRE SWINE 
W. H. JAOOBS, Madison, Wisconsin^ 

Importer and Breeder of the Large, Improved 



English Berkshire Swine. 

I have now over Two Hundred head of Swine, every one either 
Registered or Eligible for Registration. I have, at the head of my 
herd 

IMPORTED PRINCE REGENT. 

Have a large number of young Boars ready for service now. 
None but the best kept for breeding purposes. I use the knife 
freely. I have shipped to many different states this year. Have 
special rates by different express companies. All stock delivered at 
express office free of extra charge. I guarantee all stock sold by 
me breeders, and always sell at lowest prices possible. I breed 
Berkshire because they are an active hog, better calculated to follow 
cattle than any other breed. Commission men in Chicago say that 
they are worth more per cwt. than any other hog. Easily moved 
from one pen to another. Less cripples and dead ones in a car than 
any other breed. Packers as well as experience tell us that they 
have a larger per cent, of lean meat than any of the other pure breeds; 
and they are always ready for market if properly fed. 

For prices and particulars address 

W. H. JACOBS, 

Madison, Wle. 

Or, call on R WAKEM, Manager of the Farm, Burke Station, five 
miles from Madison on the C, M. & St. Paul R. R. 

Mention " Farmeru* Institute Bulletin" when uriting to AdvertUen^ 
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ort Horns. 

WM. H. JACOBS, 

Wis., Importer and Breeder of 



SHORT HORN CATTLE. 

« 

My herd consists of such families as Barringtons, Princess, 
Kirklevington, Fennell Duchess, Roan Duchess, Mazurkas, Adelizas 
and a number of other very useful families. Headed by the imported 
bull Welcome Guest 101271, bred in England, assisted by the Booth 
bull, British Ensign 96490, and the two Bates bulls, Lord Kirk- 
levington, of Erie, 1399193 and Marquis of Kirklevington 99395. 

My ambition is to breed low down, blccky animals as well as 
great milk producers. My herd won forty-four prizes last year at 
Iowa State, Minnesota State, Wisconsin State and Dane County fairs. 
Included in this number are nine sweepstake prizes; four of them 
being for herds bred and owned by exhibitor. I have won sweep- 
stakes on bulls and grand sweepstakes on herds at State Fair for last 
three years. All females exhibited by me last year were of my own 
breeding. I have always at my farm a large number of young 
bulls to select from, as well as cows in calf, for sale at all times at 
reasonable prices. We make a specialty of always keeping a number 
of young animals in show yard condition, so anyone desiring show 
animals can always find them here. Parties wishing to purchase 
either single animals or in car load lots will always find a large 
assortment to choose from, and at prices where you will always re- 
ceive good value for your money. Send for catalogue. Address 

W. H. JACOBS, 

Madison, 'Wl®. 

Or, call on P. WAKEM, Manager at Farm, Burke Station, 
6ve miles east of Madison on the C, M. & St. Paul R. K. 
Ample time given responsible parties. 

Mention " Farmers' Institute Bulletin" when writing toAdvertisen* 
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Il)t8 

» Prions. 



ALL THE LEADmO VAKIETIBS OF 



STRAWBERRIES, 

l^ed apd Bla(;l^ l^aspb^rri^s, 

BLACKBERRIES, CURRANTS, 

G00SEBERRIES AND GRAPES. 



:AL80: 



Bruit •!• aiid •!• Orrjan^er^tal -i- Trees. 



DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE FREE. 



Special inducements offered to men to take orders In their 
own vicinity. Write for terms. 

J. M. Edwards & Son, 

Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

Mention "Farmers' Institute Bulletin," whan writing to Advertisers. 
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CARRIAGES and BUGGIES 

Fo rLess Money Than Ever Before. 



Largest Factory tSe State, 

Great Variety, Elegant Styles. 

Prices Very Low as to Quality. 

Send a Sample Order. Prices and Catalogue on Applioation. 

McFARLAN CARRIAGE CO., 

Connersville, Ind. 

MwUUm "Farmer^ IntHtute Bulletin" when writing to Advertteen. 
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AverageWeeklyCirculation 

OVER 190,0001 




ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
8 PA0E8. 48 COLUMNS. 

TIE BEST WEEKLY FARM AND FAKILT 
PAPEB IM THE W OBLD. 

ESTABLISHED 1871. 

lieadingr practical specialists in Stock, Horti- 
ouitural, Bee, Poultry and Puzzle Departments. 

Its General AgrHoultural and Family Depart* 
ments are among its best features. - 

Reports from Crop Correspondents from all 
flections. Latest Market Reports each week. 

tLOO a year (68 issues). Sample oopy free. 

•^ ^ BUKAL HOm CO., LntHBD, 
Rocheeter, N.T« 



The Best of the 



Best Class of 



Advertising 



Mediums. 
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"THE MAPLES" 

Herd of Jersey Cattle. 



IDA OF ST. LAMBERT, 24990. Property of Miller & Sibley, FrankllD, Pa. 
Mr. Fuller says she is the greatest milk and butter giving Jersey combined in the world. Her 
blood is strongly represented in ** The Bfaples '' herd. 

The Profit is in the Dairy. 

THE BEEF BUSINESS IS DISCOURAGINa 



The "General Purpose" Cow is a Delusion 

"The Maples" farm, the home of "The Maples Herd of Jersey Cattle/* Ie 
situated at tne eastern city limits of Madison, Wisconsin. It is easily accessible 
from the city, as any street car going east will take you within a few moments' 
walk. We would be glad to have you come out. whether you wish to purchase 
or not; you will feel repaid if 3'ou enjoy looking at fine Jersey cattle. The 
choicest strains of Jeisey blood are represented in this herd, and the cattle have 
individual merit. 

We trust your visit will be something pleasant to remember; it may result in 
your thinking of our herd should you ever want anything in Jerseys. 

Very truly yours, 

Madison, Wis., 1890. 0. B. MILLER & 00. 

Mention" Fanners' Institute Bulletin" when writing to Advertisers, 
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1856. THE 1890. 

S. L. SHELDON CO., 



MADISON, WIS. 

THE LUtOBST OBNBBAL STOCK OF 



Jtai^dard par/i) /T)ael7i9ery 

IN THE NORTHiniEST. 

A SPECIALTY OF EVERY DEPARTMENT. 



Lawn Mowers. Garden Seed Drills and Hand Cultivators. Plows and Soil preparing Tools of 
every kind. Drills, Seeders and Planters. Double and Single Row Drills lor Ensilage 
C5om Plantine:. Cultivators for Field, Garden and Tobacco Culture. Latest Im- 
proved and Best Harvesting Machinery. Large variety of Feed Mills, Hay 
Fodder and Ensilage Cutters, also Tread and Lever Horse 
Powers or Engines to operate them. 

WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF FEED PREPARING MACHINERY. 

Write for catalogue and copy of "Facts for Farmers," 

BDOOits, carriage:s, farm ;t spring wagons, 

Farm Trucks, Carta, Road Machines and Road Scrapers. 

WELL DRILLING AND STUMP PULLING MACHINERY. DITCHING 
MACHINES AND TILE MAKING MACHINERY. 

Come and see us, write for Catalogue, Circulars and prices for anything in our line. 
ADDRESS 

THE S, L, SHELDON CO,, Madison, Wis, 

t^ Mention '' Farmers' Institute Bul.'eiin " when writing to Advertisers. 
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G0E & GBRVERSB, 

NURBERYMEy 

AND 

pmit (irou;er5 

FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 

Small Fruit Plants, Grape Vines. Fruit 

Trees. Ornamental Trees and 

Shrubs, Flowerlngr Vines 

and Bulbs, Seeds and 

Seed Potatoes. 

FRESH FRUITS IN THEIR SEASOJf^. 

EVERY family that occupies a piece of land, whether a two rod garden or a thousand acre f amr 
should grow fruit. We mention a few of the leading varieties that are easily grown, hardy, pro. 
ductlve and every way good and reliable: i 

STRAWBERRIES-Jessie, Bubach, Warfleld. Haveland, Wilson, CreMsent and Park 
Beauty. 

BLACK Raspberries— Tyler, Bouhegan, Ohio, Nemha and Gregg. 
HED RASPBERRIES— Turner, Brandy wine and Cuihbert. Shaffer's Oolossol:— A. 
Red Raspberry that does not sucker but grows like a Black Cap. 
Improved Dwarf Juneberry. 

B LAC K B E R R I ES-Stone's Hardy, Snyder and Ancient Britton. 
GOOSEBERRIES- Houghton, Downing and Industry. 
CURR ANTS-Red, white and Black. 

Q||/^p£ 3— Moore's Early, Worden, Brighton, Niagara and Ooncord; 
We also have Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Roses, Flowering Shrubs andi 
Vines, Bulbs, Etc. 

progressive Farmers find it pays to 
change their Seed Potatoes frequently. 
We are making a specialty of growing 
choice varieties for seed. 

Send for one of our Catalogues which 
tells all about the varieties of Plants, 
Trees, Shrubs, Etc., that we have to sell 
and gives prices on them. We will be 
glad to send it to you free, and should like 
to correspond with you if you find any- 
thing in it you want. We want a good 
local agent in every county. Write us for 
torms, etc. 

COE & CONVXilSE, 

FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 
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THE FARMER'S FAVORITE, 

The Improved Angle Sieve Fanning Mill 

The ONE and ONLY True Principle for Separating 
Oats from Wheat or Barley. 

8 ^ 

^^ ••• 

t 

> a-. 

^ 5i 5 ^ 

§ ^^ •* I 

§ ? ? 

Bj recent Improvements made in constructing the Angfle SievOS iind dianging thf 

motion of the Shoe, the separating capacity has been increased 

OlSe HHL-F=. 

We can now offer Farmers a Mill that is Unsurpassed or Unequaled «» • 

Separator and Cleaner of every description ol (irain and Seeds. 



THIS IS NO HUMBUQ! ONE THOROUGH TRIAL ALWAYS CONVINCEil 



Special Inducements offered Dealers and Farmers. 
Afirents Wanted Everywhere. 
Address all orders and inquiries to 

The J. S. Rowell Mfg. Co., 

Sole Manufacturers of the Improved Angle Sieve Mill, 



Also mannfacturers of the largest variety of Seeding and Cultivating Machines of any cob' 
«ni In the Northwest. The ^Tiger'' Broadcast Seeders, Hoo Drills, Shoe Drills, Spring Tootb 
Held and Com Cultivators Combined. Hay Rakes and the **Tiger'' Separators and Powen. 
Send for Illustrated- Pamphlets. 

Mention** Farmers' Institute BalleHn" when writing to Advertisers. 
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Flerning flRanufaGtaring GernpanY, 

Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

LEAF" 

A8ENT 

Fanners Pn 

Address, 

FLEMINa 
MFa. 

^MANUFACTOBEBS OF 

Improved Koad-Uakin^ Uachines, 

Th» "Leader" (Four-Wheel) Road Grader, 

The "Walk-Away " (Four-Wheel) Road Grader, 

The "Boss " (Two-Wheel) Road Grader, 
Tin Wood Frame Reoersible, The Steel Frame Reoeralblt. 

Also DEALERS IN 

ROAD PUOWa PRAG SCRAPERS 

AND EXCAVATORS. 



MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL, 

Jismttam ^ Farmers^ Institute BuUetin" when writing to Advertisere. 
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Saint Paul & Diilath 1 1 

1,000,000 ACRES 

OF TIMBER, AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING 



L.ANDS 



Situated in the most fertile and productive portion of the state of 
Minnesota. These lands abound in NATURAL MEADOWS, inter- 
spersed with numreous Lakes and Streams, and are unequaled for 
raising stock and all agricultural products. These Lands are 
located between the cities of StPaul and Duluth, and alTord the pur- 
chaser a choice of markets, at a low rate of freight to 

5I.P]ll,MII(|IEpil|iyillH 

THE THREE BEST HfiHKETS in the west for grain, stock and 
all farm products. 

These lands are for sale on easy terms and low prices — Maps 
and circulars showing location of lands and terms of sale will be 
sent free upon application to 

HOPe3tA£ei-i- ci-KRKe. 

SAINT PAUL ft DOLUTH R. R. CO., SAlNT WOl, MINNESOTA. 

B^ Mention *' Farmers' Institute Bulletin " when Wiling fo Adve'iifs^ 
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J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co. 

RKCINE, ifl^lSCONSlN. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

IRONSIDES •*• HGITHTOR 




AaternatiG Swifiging Straw Stackers, 

Woodbury (Dingrer) Horse Powers, Tread Powers and Saw 
Frames, Singrle and Double Portable 

SMW •?• MILLS, 

TRACTION. PORTABLE AND SKID 

^BNGINBS^ 

FROM 6 TO 30 HORSE POWER. 
CAXALOGUE MAILED FREE. 

_ ' ■ ^^^^ 
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TheFarm, Fields stockman 

THE M0ST P0Pai2AR 

FARM JIND FjlMILY JOURNAL. 



PUBLISHED BY 



|iou/ard 9 U/ilsoi? pub. ^o., 



CHIGKGO. ILU. 



PRlGEi 8ME DBkliAR PER YEAR, 

With 20 Parcels of Choice Seeds Free to 
Each -Subscriber. 



Splendid Inducements to Club Raisers. 



900 SPECIAL PREMIOMS FOR "^QQ LARGEST (MBS 



Bend Stamp for Sample Copy and Large 
Illustrated Premium Xist. 

.11 • ■ 
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SILVER SPRINGS HERD 

Jersey Cattle. 



MARY ANNE OF ST. LAMBERT. 

The foundation of this herd was selected with threat care, only animals of great dairy merfl 

jadmlted. No color foolishness was allowed to prejudice us in making selections. TheflT* 

eowB purchased were good for an annual nvera\;e of mX) pounds of butter each. The herd ki 
"^ ded by the two 



PRIZE AND SWEEPSTAKES BULLS, 

JUMBO OF RIVERSIDE, 

SIRED BY P2DR0, A SON OF EQROTAS, 
• AND OUT OF A QRAND-DAUaHTlCK OF JERSEY BELLE OF 8CITUATE: AND 

FAITH'S PRINCE POGIS, 

Sired by the only son of the famous MARY ANNE of St. Lambert, and out of 

KAITH OK OAKLANDS, 



-SWEEPSTAKES COW OVER ALL CANADA. 



The aggregate weekly butter record of the dam and sire's dim of FAITH'S PRINOK 
POCIS is over M pounds. 

TLese two bulls in<JiviJually have no superiors and but few if any equals. They are lar| 
symmetrical, vigorous, muscular and strong in constitution. Their brecHlin;; combmes the bio 
of the great co\\ s: 

JERSEY BELLE OF SCITUATE, 703 pounds of butter in a year; EUROTA8, 778 pounds of 
tmtter in a year; MARY ANNE OF ST. LAMBERT, 876 pounds of buttf^r in a year, and 
BUROTISAMA, 945 pounds, 9 ounces of butter m a year; FAFFH OF OAKLANl)3, 17 pounds, 4 
oonoes of butter in a weeic, 9,*M5 pounds of milk in 8G5 days. 

Stook is the very best; not overfed or "doctored,'' and always gives satisfaction. 

T. L. HACKER, Madison, Wis. 

Mention "Farmers^ Institute Bulletin" when writing to Advertisers. 
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ChvulationS^ Price Only 50 Cents a Year. 

farm, Stoel^ apd fiome, 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. 



One of the Foremost Agricultural f 
Papers in the Country! Hv 

Practical, Reliable, Entertaining. 



On Its Editorial Staff are the following: John Gould, of Ohio, the cele- 
brated Dairy and Silo specialist; C. L. GnbriUon, of Iowa, an "all purpose " 
farmer of distinction; Theo. Louis, of Wisconsin, the eminent swine, corn and 
clover grower; J. S, Harris, of Minnesota, the widely known and able Horti- \ 
culturist; U. G. Cox, who, he thinks, must have been •* born in a hen coop^" 
and L. H. Wilcox, the Apiarist, represent their respective interests. 

'Oontrlbutod to hy practical and intelligent farmers, their wives, sons and 
daughters, from all parts of the country. 

Public Questions of vital interest to farmers are discussed with absolute 
freedom from partisan bias. Questions of all kinds answered. An ably con- 
ducted Veterinary department. 

The Home Council is of sbcdal interest and value to the home, the wives 
and daughters. 

Farm, Stock and Home is a i6-pftge, handsomely printed journal, pub- 
lished the 1st and 15th of every month, and is now al)out entering its seventh 
year. 

Valuable Premiums for Clubs! 

Cash Commissions to Agents I 

Extraordinary Inducements to Canvassers I 

Sample Copies Furnished Free on Application. 

Farm, stock & home, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mention "Farmersf Institute Bulletin" when writing to Advertisen 
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500«<$€)0 PLANTS. 

Big 
, Berries! 

I 

-*ANI>»- 

Lots of Them 

CAN BE GROWN 
}^J procuring plants at 

IT FARMS, •!» 

C. H. HAMILTON, Prop., Ripon, Wis., M. A. THAYER, Sparta, Wis., 

Who cultivate and have for sale plants of the 



8 

r. 
It 

i. 



Large Stock of First-Gass Plants, and a» reasonable prices. Correspond with me, if 3KHI 
wish to plant, and get prices. Yours truly, 

0. H. HAMILTON, RIPON, WIS., 

SEE SPARTA AMP RIPON FRUIT FARMS, PACE 321, 

Mention "Farmers' Institute Bulletin," when writing to Advertisers. 
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ON ITS MERITS 

■ iraer 

PITTSBURGH, RK., 

Has built up the Largest Circulation of any paper of its Class in 

the World. 




BY ITS MERITS 

It holds it. It is without doubt the brightest and best fanners 
paper published to-day. 



With its 24 PAGES and 24 departments every week it is also the 
cheapest paper in the country. It is devoted entirely to the farmers' 
interests, has no axes to grind or hobbies to ride, is clean, fresh, reliable, 
and right up to the times in everything. The market reports are alone 
worth many times the subscription price to the enterprising farmer* 
The best agricultural, live stock and dairy writers contribute to its 
columns every week. All the live stock and agricultural news of 
the country is found in its pages. 

In short, it is the paper for the farmer, and if you want to keep 
posted "right up to the handle" in your own line of work and 
chosen occupation you want to take The Stockman. 

"All this being true, what more do you want?" 



SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $ 1 .50 PER YEAR 

III Clubs of Bive, $1.00. Sanjples Bree. 



TRY IT A YEAR AND SEE WHAT IT IS. 

Mention " Farmers* Institute Bulletin" when vTitifig to Advertisers. 
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A. CLARK TUTTLE. 



Headquarters for 

ADAPTED NURSERY STOCK. 



WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
AND PRICE LISTS. 



If you can induce your neighbors to pool 

their orders with yours, send them in, 

and save you all considerable 

expense. 



«< WRITE ♦ rOR • BISGOaNTS> 

Potted Strawberry Plants if ordered Early. 

GOOD IN FIND IT AN OBJECT TO CANVASS FOR MY GOODS. 

Mention'* Farmers' Institute Bulletin" whemuriting to Advertisen. 
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FARMERS' REVIEW 

Ctiicago, 111. 



The leading Agricultural Journal of America. 

The acknowledged authority on Crop and 
Stock statistics. 

Original Articles on all Farm Topics by the 
best informed and most Practical Writers. 

Full and Authentic Reports of Shows and 
Conventions. 

The best Advertising Medium, as it has the 
largest paid circulation of any Weekly Agri- 
cultural Paper in the Uhited States. 

The only Weekly Agricultural Paper pub- 
lished in America that furnishes proof of 
circulation claimed. 



Subscription Price $1.25 per ^nnuni. 

Specinjeii Copy free oq ^pplicatioQ. 



HANNIBAL H. CHANDLER & CO., Prop. 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Mention "Farmertf Institute Bulletin" when writing to Advertisert 
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GENESEE SALT COMPANY. 

KZSCAHTILB F&OBTJCfe 

EXCHAHOE, EXCHANGE, 

HEW YOBK. CHIGACK). 

"WORKS JLT I»IirF.A.RI>, N". Y.' 

Konuf acturon of the Justly Oelebrated 

Genesee FaGter^ Filled DairY Salt, 

' nr sr^dAL okaihs vor 

PUTTER, CHEESE AND TABLE USE. 

TlM 0I117 Dairy Salt tbat does not lump, harden or gather iiioiituTai 
THE BEST, because It Is 

THE PUBEST, 

THE DRYEST, 

THE WHITEST, 

THE STRONGEST, 
And Most TTniform Salt in the World. 

FREE FROM PAN 8CAUE8. 

Tar MMon of 188B Mnd Mt, butter and cheese salted with Qenesee Factory Ffll^ Salt wers 
awarded First Premiums at the 

WISCONSIN, IOWA, MINNESOTA AND NEBRASKA STATE FAIRS. 

Eight First and Four Second Premiums at the 

AMERICAN FAT STOCK AND DAIRY SHOW. 

First Premium at the Iowa State Dairymen's Association. Second Proxrium at 

the Wisconsin. Grand Sweejpstakes at the Illinois. First 

Premium at tne Michigan. 

An Unprecedented Record by any salt in the history of Dairying. 

This salt is made from a natural flow of clear, fully saturated Brine; is in 
its natural crystal, and is not ground. It is now used by the 

Largest Creameries and Cheese Factories in the Country. 

Samples, Price Lists and Testimonials Furnished on Application* 

^STMefitidn "Fmmers' Institute Bulletin," when Writing to Advertisers. 
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LOOK HERE! 

DO YOU WANT AGRICULTURAL PAPERS 

IF SO, 

The Stockman & Cultivator 



WILL GET THERE FOR YOU. 



READ OUR OFFER. 

We will ^ve you THE STOCKMAN and 
CULTIVATOR, published at Omaha, Neb., 
semi-monthly, 16 pages, 50 cts. per year. 

THE FARM JOURNAL, published at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., monthly, 24 pages, 50c. per year. 

THE WESTERN SWINEHERD, published 
at Geneseo, IlL, monthly, 20 pages, 50 cts. per 
year. 

THE LADIES' HOME COMPANION, pub- 
lished at Springfield, Ohio, semi-monthly, 16 
pages, 50 cts. per year. 

In all four papers, the ohoioest in their olaases, puUishing TS copies per year. 
containing 1,206 pages of the best A^cultural and domestio reading, all ic»r f 1.00, 
These papers have no equals in quahtv, and we are confident that no such clubbing 
offer has ever been made, and no such offer can be made by aaj other oomUm^ 
tion of papers. 

8END$1,00F0RTHEBIG4 

TO THB 

ST0GKMAN AND GaLTIVAtOR, 

OWKHK. NEB. 

N. B.— If you want to get up a club for the STOGJECMAN AND CTTLTITAr 
TOR, we will make you rates wnich can*t be beat 

MeiMan '^Farmerff Institute BiMetin'* when wrUing to nidvertisun 
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Vacuum Pan Dairy Salt 



I9 purity. 

5trei?^tl7, 
EucQijess of 

Oraip apd 
/\Oti$eptlG 

properties, 
Surpajjej 

/^li Otl^ers 



It is tt)(( 

purest, 
^i^aijest, 
Stroij^^st, 

C;i7(^ape8t 
apd 
BKT DAIRY SALT 

In the World. 



At Wisconsin State Fair 1889, Butter Salted with YACXniM PAH SALT was 
awarded 12 premiums out of 16. 

At Walworth Ck>unty Fair 3 premiums out of 4. 

At Waukesha County Fair but one premium on Butter was giTtn, it went to 
Butter Salted with YACinJM FAN SALT. 

At Columbus State Dairy Association Meeting, 1800, four packages of Butter 
Salted with VACUUM FAN SALT was awarded 3 premiums. 

At Belvidere, lU., 1890, at the State Daiiy Association Meeting^, but one pack- 
age of Butter Salted with Vacuum Pan Salt was on exhibition, it was awarded 
First Premium in dairy class. 

A. 3. Hoard, Fort Atkinson, Wis.; Marr A Kachel Bros., Whitewater, Wia.; 
C. B. McCanna, Burlington; Harris & West, Spring Prairie, Wis.; J. G. Flack, 
Elkhom, Wis.; Hon. Hiram Smith, ShebovRan, Falls; H. K. Loomis, Asst 
Dairy Commissioner, Madison, Wis.; H. D. Morse & Son, Winona, Minn.; H. F. 
Pierce, Monticello, Iowa; A. J. Dunham, Almoral, Iowa; Geo. Whyte, Patoii« 
Iowa; J, A. Decker, Fulton, Mo. 

Butters & Peters Salt and Lumber Co., 

LUDINGTON, TH^ICH. 
j~ t'Tf^fl^ ^ ypr Prioes -A.pply to <m^<7^\__^ 

R. M. BOYD, Agent, Racine, Wis. 

MenMon "Farmtri Institute Bulletin" when writing to Adiwtiaen. 
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A PAPER FOR THE MILLION. 

THE msm RUML AMn Tii»iriT"^°'raau 

The largest and best Of ItB kind. "^U HlllLnlljfin U I UunmHn. 

PRICE $1.50 PER YEAR. LESS IN CLUBS, 

Please compare THE WESTERN RUBAL with any orier AgriculturAl aad 

Live Stock Paper in the United St&tea. 
Inatnictive, Entertaining and Uaefal to all Members of the Family both 

Young and Old. 

"^rtE HUH AL iiiaiunirated the Farmers' Alliance MoToment ten years ago, and It is now the 
moat power! ul combination of producers in the Nation. This organization am done mneh to 
acitate reforms which are already beginning to crystallize into needed l^islatiqn. The low prioe 
ox farm producU and the disadvantages under which the producers are strugiping render iTtht 
more important that farmers should stand together for their rights. 

THE WESTERN RURAL for twelve years has btood in the front of the batUe against tha 
enemies and aggreiMors wnicn Uirt5aten the interests of the productive classes. This Journal is 
antiUpd to the support of all true patriots and those harmg at heart the best interests of the Nation. 

TnE R U R AL means business and with the hearty support of the great farming interest can 
do a vast amount of good. We want an active representative in every neighborhood In the Union, 
to whom we offer special terms for clubs. 

THE RURAL i»in<^^i^9<^ substantial gain in circulation and with the plan we are paw 
liuuiguratlQg we mtend by your help, reader, to double our already large subscription UsL w^ 
must reach the people at any cost. For particulars address, 

MILTON GEORGE, Publisher, 158 Clark 8L, CHICAGO, ILL. 



RULES OK ORDER AND R ALLYINO SONQ BOOK. 

Our Rules of Order and Rallying Song Boole for the fat-mers* organizations. The aooeptod 
standard. Thousands sold. It contains a nistory of the Farmers' alliance. Parliamentary Rules for 
conducting meetings, and a large number of popular songs with music. Price 60 cents, ten or 
more copies 86 cents each, post-paid. 

F»OCKEX DICTIONARY. 

Pocket Dictionary and a Utile work on Rural Architecture. The two books sent post-paid for 
80 cents. The work on Architecture c< ntains a plan of a hue bam on Rural Glen Farm donated by 
the publisher of Thk Wsstbrn Rural to the School of Agriculture and Manual Training for Boys. 
The street waifs of the city of Chicago are educated and trained to good citizenship on the 80O 
acre farm. Also a large number of plans for houses and out-buildings. 

THE AVESXERN RURAI^ YEAR BOOK. 

The Western Rural Year Book and Encyclopedia of Reference, price $1.76. We will send th» 
book express paid by us for $l.SO. This book contains a history of all the Improved breeds of 
domestic animals, veterinary Department, and treats on 600 other important and interesting sob- 
jects not found in any other nook. No farmer can afford to be without It. 

FARMERS' AfcCOUNX BOOK. 

Oontaining fifty spaces for days' doings and weather record and elaborately arrsnged for keepliuf 
allBorts of accounts. Price, $1.00. Price to the members of Co-operative Union, 76 cents, post-paid. 

CAREER OE THE STOLEN BOY CHARLEY. 

The Career of the Stolen Boy Charley, in cloth and gold, a $1 .25 book sent post-pakl for 80 c 
Wot above orders, address Milton OsoaoR, Pub., 168 Clark St., Chicago, 111. 



THE FARMERS' SUPPLY CO. AND GO-OPERATIVE UNION.- 

15Q CI-A.RK STEEX.. CHICAGO, ILL. 

For Alliances and other organizations to buy from fir«t hands at the least exx>ense. Having 
special arrangements with wholesale houses handling different classes of goods, we can furnish at 
t^olesale. Dry Ooods, Clothing, Boots, and Shoes, watches. Harness, Buggies, Guns, Hardware, 
Paints, Drugs or nearly every tning a farmer needs. 

We call attention to our High Arm Sewing Machine, $19.60; Scott's Charcoal powders highly 
medicated, for all kinds of stock. Also Binding Twine at lowest figures. When Groceries are 
ordered in quantities contained in Original packages a great saving may be fisade by farmers. 

We help tne farmers to buy and sell. 

Write for price of what you want. Binding Twine at Anti-Trust prices. 

We supply the farmers with any kind of merchandise, or handle their grain in car loli with 
prompt returns. 

Send your orders for goods or consignments of grain to our address. 

THE RKRTW^ERS' SUF>F>LV CO.. 
MILTON GEORGE. Treas., 158 Olark Street, Ohioago, III. 

Mention "Farmers' Institute Bulletin" when writing to Advertisers. 
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Choice Fruits, and Small Fruit Plants of Best Hardy Varieties. 

55 KGReS 

In Strawberries, Raspberries, Blacl<berries, Gooseberries,. 

Currants, Etc. 

500,000 RLKNTS F=^OR SKLO. 

THE LARGEST STOCK OF 



IN THE NORTHWEST, OF THE FOLLOWING HARDY VARIETIES. 
STRKiil£BeRRieS. 

500,01)0 PLANTS. 

Crescent, Wilsop, Bul>ack, Sharpeless, Oaptain Jack, Gandy, Haviland, Cloudr 

Jessie, Warfield. 

RT^SRBORRieS. 

;^00.(K)0 PLANTS. 

Gregg, Nemelia, Ohio Souhegan, Johnson Sweet, Carman, Shaffer's, Coloand* 
Golden Queen, Hansel, INrarlboro, Cuthbert. 

. BL-KCICBERRIES. 

200,(X)') PLANTS. 

Ancient Briton, Snyder, Stone's Hard 7, and Lucretia Dewberry. 

CURRENTS. 

100,000 PLANTS. 

Fay*s Prolific, Victoria, White Grape, White Dutch, Long Bunch Holland^ 
, Prince Alhert, Red Dutch. 

GOOSOBeRRIBS. 
10,000 PLANTS. Downing, Hou-hton, Triumph, Smith's, Industry. 
ORT^RBS.— AH the Leading Varieties. 

We sell plants of above varieties, and cultivate only such as are hardy, and do well in a northern 
cliimate. Immense stock of plants. Make yonr orders early, and buy Home-grown Plants. 
Oorrespondence solicited. 

TUT. K. THHVOR. SRKRTK, Vl£IS» 

Mention" Farmers^ Institute Bulletin" when writing to Advertisers 
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5,000 :F.-A-RISd:EE,S 

! and Canada have bought and used the past aeaaoo 



Throughout the United 





For weeding and cultivating com, potatoes, beans, peas, and all standard.farm crops. For harrow- 
ing in all kindn of grain and grass seed, leveling and cultivating growing grain it has no equal. 
Read what well known farmers say of the weeder: 

Summit Co., O , June 10th, 1880. 
Unxvcrsal Wekdbr Co., No. Weare, N. H. 

Dear Sirs:— I have used your weeder now two seasons. One would think such a light harrow 
would do little good such a season as this, but it has been very valuable to me. After our potatoes 
were plaut^d it rained heavily and quite constantly for nearly a month. This packed the ground 
very hard, so hard the weeder could hardlv touch it. As soon as we could see the rows we culti- 
vated the field and followed with the weeder, which hoed the strips along the rows left by the culti- 
vator, nicely stirrine every bit of soil. There was one outside row, too rough to use the weeder on 
<plowed nearer the fence than usual), which my man hoed by hand. While he was hoein? tliat row 
my son hoed witli the weeder and one horse, more thoroughly, 36 rows. We had harrowed the piece 
between showers so there were no weeds. We bad a shower last night and my son is running thm 
weeder over more than dn acre an hour today, doin^ the hoeing and cultivating both, ais de«ip as 
we want it done now. I am sorry we have not another weeder so we could get over all the ground 
while it is just right to crumble nicely. Must have two ne.xt year. I have not used the weeder on 
corn except on sweet com In the grarden. It worked all right there. T. B. TERRY. 

BuTLKR Co., Ohio, June 12th, 1880. 

TklAKinrACTURERS OF Breed's Universal Weeder: 

Dear ^'irj?;— The spring has been most unfavorable for the use of your weeder, as there have 
been ten or fifteen days at a time that it rained continually, and by the time we could work the 
/land it would l)e packed and weed . . I have for these reasons been unable to use it on only one field. 
but it has there given entire satisfaction, ke«>ping the land clean and mellow, and is ^usi whax I 
.have been wanting for years— an impl«*inent mat would enable me to break the crust just at the 
right time after a roin. nnd thus stop the growth of weeds and check evaporation by furnLshing an 
earth mulch. We llnd timt with rows of fair length we can wurk two acre-s an hour with it. I tuink 
it would be especially adapted to a dry season, as the land could l)e worketl level and kept mellow 
so as to larcely control evaporation. We are using the weeder to day on a field of potatoes a foot 
lilirh. and it does the best work it has done yet for we have hit lust the right condition of s »il 

WALDO F. BROWN. 

JUniversal Weeder Co.. No. Weare. N. H. 

Dear Sirs:— Your favor of the 9th received. We did not use the weeder immediately after the 
planting;, as the sea.son was very late and we wei-e obliged to put on both harrows and continue har- 
rowing until the corn was up. The working capacity of the weeiler being only 6 ft. 0. would not 
-cover as much ground as the harrow. We think the weeder should be made considerably linger in 
■order to do the same amount of work that the harrow will. After harrowmg the ground thoroutchly 
rains came and delayed the work for a week, corn was now 8 inches high, too high for the harmw, 
and the ground had* become very compact and the weeds had got quite a start. My men looked 
with a sort of contempt on the weeder, and I let them go to work with their cultivators while I 
personally took the weeder. my object being to see how clt*an I could make hill culture in a separate 
ileld. The c«>rn being about 8 inches in height, and also about one acre of potatoes which had l*een 
cultivated between the rows, but were very weedy in the hills. Indeed I was astonishi^d at the re- 
sult. The loose soil between the rows enabled the weeder to take hold in the hills and rooted out 
the weeds and exposed them to the sun with little harm to the com or potatoes. If used rigrhtly 
and intelli»?eutly m a field Miat has received proper cultivation, with favorable weather, it has no 
-equal in w ceding all hoed crops. I do not think anything can beat it in potato culture. I went into 
my garden where potatoes were 12 inches high and it did the tops no harm while it eradicates all the 
"weeas. 1 liave no hesiUition in recommending it for general use. My only objection is that it does 
not cover as mucli ground as I should like. With a good walking horse, a man with judgment, un- 
derstanding the art of cultivation, will get over 10 acres a day and do good work. 

THEODORE LOUIS, Locmviixe, Wm. 
CThe weeder can be made any desired length.— U. W. Co.) 

The Universal Weeder Co., No. Weare, N. H. 

Oents.'—The Breed's Universal Weeder I bought from you this spring is one of the best tools I 
■ever used in the early cultivation of com. Early and often Is the motto of the weeder. I have had 
it twice over 35 acres already, and shall make it follow the cultivator crosswl.se once more. 

RespectfuUy, A. J. EMERTON, Poetaoe. Wis. 



C. R. Medlaugh, Wood bourne, N. Y., writes that the weeder is as near perfection as possible. 

Let every farmer desiring clean, perfect culture and wishing to lessen expense in the cultivation 
of his crops, inqiiire into ttiis matter. Circulars explaining the work of the weeder and giving tes- 
timonials from farmers from all parts of the United States sent to any address free of expense, from 
general agents or from the home olllce. 

OKNICllAL AGKNT^— Lindsay Bros., ISl & 123 Clybonrne St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Lindsay Bros., 104 & 100 3rd Ave.. N., Min eapolls, Minn. 

Jf anufactured and sold by 

The Universal Weeder Co., No. Weare, Hillsboro Co., N. H. 
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CONCAVE KNIFE. STRAIGHT KNIFE. 

W# hftTe three different styles of Knives, two shown on this page, and one (oon- 
, vex) shown on all prints of Machines. 

BelleCityManuMur'gCo., 

RACINE, WISCONSIN. 



Send for Illustrated Catalogue and 

Price List. 



COMBINED CART, CITY TRUCK CART. 

For box or barreL 

Mention" Farmertf Institute Bulletin" when writing toAdverti$er$' 
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JIpe Belle ^ity /I\a9uf ($ Qo., 

RACINE, WISCONSIN, 

Will gladly send their illustrated catalogue and price list of Fodder and Ensilage 
Cutters, Horse Powers, Root Cutters, Feed Grinders, Water Carts, Truck CartB, 
Harrows and Cultivators, and other implements, to any who may write for it. 



POWER CUTTER, FRONT VIEW OF POWER 

With Chain Feed Attachment. MACHINE. 



TWO AND FOUR HORSE POWER, 
With two sweeps. 



TWO HORSE TREAD POWER, 
See Opposite Page. WMth Patent Governor and Brake. 
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West La^Arn Herd, 



-OF- 



Ihoiouglibiel Reglsleied Jeisep, 

.A.. J". O. O- 



The time has passed when Jerseys were considered only good as expensive playthings for 
wealthy farmers. They are going rapidly into the hands of practical men, because they «re 
not only great cream and butter producers, but because they produce cream and batter lal 
in greater proportion to the food consumed than common stock. This is the vital point ia 
the whole question of stock selection. The deurmer who wants to make money believes ia 
the Jersey because when he puts a dollar into her in the shape of feed he can get more than 
a dollar out if he handles the product properly. The cheap cow is the one that pays the in> 
terest on her cost, and a large profit on her feed and care. The expensive cow is the one 
which does neither. The most expensive cow can freauently be bought for twenty dollars. 
A cheaper animal can often be 1x>ught for one hundred dollars. A common cow costs $25 
and will produce 150 pounds of butter per year worth $30 at creamery prices. A good 
Jersey cow can be bought for $125 that will consume no more and will produce 300 pounds 
of butter worth $60. 'Ihe difference in first cost is $100, upon which tne inteiest charge it 
$7 per year. The difference in value of butter products is $30 per year, in iwwoT of the 
hign-pnced cow; deducting the interest on the difference in price we have a difference of 
$23. This leaves the calves out of the question. The average calf of the Jersey is wortk 
$30. The average calf of the common cow is worth $3. The revenue from the common 
cow will just about buy feed enough to keep her. The Jersey yields enough to keep her 
and two more just like her. Can the poor man afford to keep a poor cow? 

My stock has been selected largely for dairy purposes, aud has been managed upon the 
idea that the most valuable dairy stock is obtained from cows that are brought near their 
limit of butter production. They have never been pampered or overfed, or subjected to 
any other treatment than is given upon all good dairy farms. A test of fourteen mature 
oows taken on the morning of July 9, 1890, at the State Experiment Station, indicated an 
average of 4>^ per cent of butter fat. This in the hottest month in the year, when the av- 
erage is unusually low. The butter yield indicated by this test was 140 pounds per week 
for the fourteen cows, or 10 pounds per cow per week. A single handful of shorts was fed 
twice each day. 

The bull at the head of the herd is a pure St. Lambert, solid dark fawn, very prominent 
eyes, deep bodied, and with every indication of the great constitutional vigor of his family. 
Alphea blood is largely represented in the herd, and some strong line sf Omaha, Lady Mary 
and St. Lnmbert. 

West Lawn Farm adjoins the city of Madison on the southwest. It is one mile from the 
Mil. & St. Paul R. R. depot. Visitors will be met at trains any time, upon notice, and 
taken to the farm. Send for catalogue and descriptive circular to 

H. C. ADAMS, Madison. Wis. 

SIB HUOO OF ST. LAMBERT (18726), who stands at the head of my henl, vm 
dropped Jan. 12, 1881. Bred by R. H. Stephens, St. Lambert, Canada. He is of solid 
color; blaek tongue and switch. A very rich Victor Hugo-SL Lambert bnlL See hia 
pedigree and notes on opposite page. 
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Orloir, S148 

Sire of 

Carrie Pogis, 15 lbs. 9 oz8. 

Matchless of St. Lam- 
bert, 24 qU with third 
calf. 

Qranil sire of 

Niobe of St. Lambert, 
81 lbs. Si}4 ozs. 

NelJ of St. l^nibert, 48 
lbs. milk, flrstcalf, t\ro 
▼ears old. 

Ida's Stoke Pogis, who 
Isold for |5,Q00. His 
daughter gave 45 lbs. 
of milk per day and 
■old for $1,650. 



I^ney of St. Lambert, 

5116 

Dam of 

Oora of St. Lambert, 
SO lbs. 8 ozs. 

Nancy of St. Lambert, 
14 lbs. 5 ozs. with sec- 
ond calf 3 yrs old. 

Pet of St. Lambert, who 
is dam of Diana of St. 
Lambert, 16 lbs. 8 ozs., 
who is dam of ^ yniph 
of St. Lambert, 18 lbs. 

4 ozs., with second calf 

5 yrs. 8 mos. old. 

Grand dam of 
Cowslip of St. Lambert^ 

17 lbs. 18 ozs. 
Jdaof St. Lambert^ 

80 lbs. 8>4ozs. 
Allie of St. Lambert, who 
gave 53 lbs. milk per 
day and tested at 96 
Ibe. 18 ozs per week. 



Lord L,ifif;:Rr, 106G 

Qreat graii«lsirc of Rubano, 

88o6, hire of 
Duchess of St. Lambert, 
15 lbs. 13 ozs. in 7 days. 
Clematis of St. Lambert, 

14 lbs. 3 OZ9. 

Jolie of St. Lambert, 

15 S>B 13^ ozs. 

Sweet Briar of St. Lamoert, 

22 lbs. 12 ozs. 
Lord IJsgar, 1066, sired the 

dams of 
Ida of St. Lambert, 

80 Ib.s. 2^ ozs. 
Com slip of St. Lambert, 

17 l^^. \'2 ozs. 
Mineiif of St. Lambert, 

17 It.s. 4 0/..S. 
Brendii of Klmhurst, 

17 lbs. 4^^ ozs. 
Diana of St. Jjambert, 

16 lbs. 6 ozs. 
Nora of St. Lambert, 

14 lbs. 7 ozs. 
Moss Hose of St. Lambert, 

14 Iba. H oz. 
Juliette ot St. Lambert, 

18 lbs. 

HouevHuckle of St. Anne*B, 
with 2U calf, 14 lbs. lO ozs. 

Jehsie Brov\7i of Maxwell, 
rate of 14 lbs. 7 ozs. 

Honeymoon of St. Lambert, 
iO lbs. 5>i4 ozs. 

Lord Lis^&.''s son. Lord Ayl- 
mer, sired Blelia Ann, 18 
lbs. y^ oz. 

Lord Lisgar is g. g. sire of 
Mary Anne of St. Lambert, 
86 lbs. 1214 ozs. in 7 days: 
Naiad of^ St. lAmbert. »i 
lbs. 2 ozs in 7 days; Judith 
Colman. at 2 years and 11 
mos. old, 17 lbs. 5 ozs.; Al- 
deph Judea, 16 lbs. 19ft on* 

ODbeUa, 4U3 

Dean of Maggie of 8t« Lam- 
bert, 16 lbs. 8 ozs.; 8 years 
old sold for $1,000. 

Tictor Huffo, 107, 

Gave from 12^ to 50 per 
cent to 55 butter cows, with 
tests from 14 lbs. 2 ozs. to 
86 lbs. 12J4 ozs. Among 
theni he gave 25 per cent 
to Ida of St. Lambert, 80 
t>s. i% ozs. : 25 p<^r cent to 
Sweet Briar of St. Lam- 
bert, a lbs. 12 ozs.; and 
1^ percent to Mary Anne 
of St. Lambert. 



Lydla. 49ft 

Qrand dam of Clematis of 
St. Lambert, 14 lbs. 8 ozs., 
who is dam of Honey- 
luckle of St. Anne'B, 81 9>a. 
18 ozs. 



Victor Hnffo 197 

Viitor Hu^ro has contributeA 
of his blood to the follow- 
ing anininlH, with records 
of ov<>r 14 1^s, in addition 
tothi)>(' sboun under tho 
headinj; (»f Lord Usgar of 
this p^riiKi-ee: 

Mermaid of St. lAmbert, 
•"") lbs. 13^6 ozs. 

Niobe of St. Lambert, 
21 lbs. Si^j^ozs. 

RioU'T Pink of Berlin,. 
1» ir)s. 10 oz. 

Meliu Anne, 
18 lbs. 12 ozs. 

Crocuji of St. Lambert, 
17 lbs. 12 ozs. 

Dido Miss, at rate of 
17 tbs. 1 oz. 

cm of Glen Rough, 
16 lbs. 6 oz. 

Moth of St Lambert, 
16 lbs. 2 oz. 

Coquette of Glen Rough, 
15 lbs. 1^ ozs. 

Nordheini Creamer, 
14 lbs. 7 ozs. 

Nancy of St. Lambert, 
14 lbs. 5 ozs. 

Pearl of St. Lambert, 
14 lbs, 2 ozs. 

Panlf ne, 494, 

Maternal grand dam of 
Melia Anue, 18 lbs. 10^ oflL 

Grand dam of 
Duchess of St. Lambert, 

161t».«5. 13 ozs. 
Clematis of St. Lambert, 

14 lbs. 3 0Z8. 

Jolie of St. Lambert, 

15 lbs, 13HOZS. 

Sweet Biiar of St. Lambert, 

14 lbs. 8 ozs. 
Great grand dam of 
Niobe of St. Lambert, 

81 lbs. 9H ozs. 



Ob I. of J. 



Ltsette, 49S. 
laxi per cent, of her blood t» 

Sweet Briar of St. Lambert 

82 lbs. 8 ozs. 
Lolie of St. Lambert, 

15 lbs. 18 ozs. 
Pearl of St. Lambert, 

14 lbs. 8 ozs. 



On I otj. 



Bonnie, 491. 

Dam of Bonnie 8d, 14 Ak. 
IIU ozs.; Qrand dam ot 
Umta, 4748, 14 »•. 10 on. 



^ 
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STANDARD BUMLBOaKS 



THE DAIRYMAN'S MANUAL. 

A PRACTICAL. TREATISE ON THE DAIRY. 

tBolndlng: the Selection of the Farm, the Cultivation of Crops, the Heleetlon • 
Breeding of Cowf), Mana|;onieiit of the Milk. Mukinff Butter and Ch eea e, 
and the Tr: atnient of Diseases Incidfcnt to Oairy Cows. 



AinBOB OF '*TBS BHKPHKRD' 



By henry STEWART, 

'S MAKUAL,*' "IRRIOATION FOB THK FARM, OABDKN, A2n> 



Tablb of Contknts. 



Chapter I.— Dairy Farming. 

Chapter II.— Dairy Farms. 

Chapter III.— ows for the Dairy. 

Chapter IV.— Bree<linj? and Rearing Dairy Cows. 

Chapter V.-- Crops for Dairy Farms. 

Chapter VI.— Grasses for Pastures and Meadows. 

Chapter VII —Soiling and Soiling Crops. 

Chapter VIII.— En.silage oi Fodder 

Chapter IX.— Dairy Buildmgs. 

Chapter X.— Water Supply. 

Chapter XL— Foods for Use in the Dairy. 

Chapter XII.— Feeding Rations. 

Chapter Xllf .— lyranageineni of Cows in the Stable 

Chapter XIV. -Rearing Calves for the Dairy. 



IIIuMtrated. Cloth, 12nio. 



Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Cliapter 
C:iapter 
C.iapfer 
(Umpter 

Price, 



XV.-Milk. 

XVI.— Cream. 

XVII -Milking and Milking 

X VIII. -The Care of Milk, 

XIX. -Cream and its PecutiaritieiL 

XX.— Churning and Chums. 

XXI -Butter. 

XX 1 1. — Creameries. 

XXI 1 1. Ice-Houses. 

XXIV. -Cheese Making. 

XXV.- Milk Dairying. 

XXVI. -Winter Dairying. 

XXVII.-The Family Dairy. 

XXVIII.— Diseases of Oowa^ 

Postpaid, $«.00. 



HOW CROPS GROW. 

NEW EI>ITION, RE-W^KITTEX AXD EN'LARGBa>. 



A treatise of the Chemical Composition, Struc- 
ture, and Lif«' of the Plant. This oook is a guide 
to the krnnvli'(l:?e of agricultural plants, their 
«omposjii«)n, ilu*ir structure, and modes of devel- 
opMiMf. '.rill i^rowih; ot the complex organization 
or plain.-, riml the uses of the jiarts; the germin- 
ation of sei'tls, and the food of plants obtained 
both from the air and soil. This great work has 
•tood for nearly a quarter of a century as the 



standard authority in its field. For Uie pasi tw9 
vears Prof. John^tm has been engaged in rerUia^ 
it. The work has been practically rewrittea 
throughout, and brought down to date, as coo- 
taining the substance of all kno\vit^i;ce on tiM& 
topics presented. The book is an invaluat>le one 
to all ivat students of agriculture. Wiih numeroui 
Illustrations and tables of aii:ilysis. By Prof. 
Samuel W. Johnson, of Yale College. 



Cloth, ISmo. Price, Postpaid, $».00. 



Johnson's How Crops Feed. 

A companion volume to "How Crops Grow." Illustrated. By Prof. Samuel W. Johnson. Cloth, 

12mo. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 

IN PR12SS— Cider Ittakers* Hand Book.— A complete guide for making and preserving cider. 

/Ilufltrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 

Orange Jtidd Company, 

52 & 54 Laflayette Pla.ce, New Tork. 
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STANDARD RURAL BOOKS 



Now Ainei'lcan Farm Cook.— Orij^inally by 
R. L. Allbn. Nev revised aivl enlarged edition 
by L. F. Allen. The fli«t edition of this- work 
waH reprarded as the best upun the subjects of 
which It treated, and the later edition, revised 
And enlaiKt'd, inaiotains Its place in the front 
rank. Cloth, |2 50. 

Allen'd American Cattle.— Their htstorv', 
breedinir and management New and revised eol 
tion. By Lewis F. Allen. Illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo, $2.50. 

Gardening for Profit.— By Pbter Hendkr- 
soN. No farmer or parrlener can afford to be 
without one or both of these books in his library. 
Ererbince their publicat lull, uown to the latest 
, and revised editiims, tiii*y Itave been regarded as 
the best books upon the i>ub1ects treated. Cloth, 
12mo, ^. 
Gardening for Pleasure.— Cloth. $2. 
Practical Floriculture —Cloth, $1.50. 
Silos, ensilage and i$ilaice.— A practical 
treatise on the- Ensilage of Fodder Corn. By 
Manlt MiLics, M. D., etc. Illuiitrated. Cloth, 
12mo, 60c. 

Harris's Talks on Manures.— By Joseph 
Harris. T'le latest edition of this work contains 
a chapter especially written for it by Sir John 
Bennet Lawes, of Rothamsted farm, and has also 
been revised and enlarged by Mr. Harris. Cloth, 
$1.75. 
Harris on the PIff.— Cloth, 12mo, $1.60. 
Fuller's Hmall Fralt Cnlturist— By A. S. 
Fuller, author of "Practical Forestry,'' "Grape 
Culturisi,'' etc. New edition. The standard au- 
thority ui)on small fruits. Fully illustrated. 
Cloth. $1.50. 
Fnller'M Grape Culturlst. Cloth, 12mo,$t.&0. 
ProfltH in Poultry.— Usf I ul and ornamental 
breeds and their profitable management. This 
excellent work contains the combined expenence 
of a number of practical men In all departments 
of poultry-raising. It is profusely illustrated, 
and forms a unique and important addition to 
our poultry literature. Cloth, 12mo, $1. 

The Shepherd's Manual.— By Hemrt Stew- 
art. A practical treatise on the sheep for Amer- 
ican shepherds. New and enlarged edition. Il- 
lustrated . Cloth , $1 .50. 

Keepings One Cow.— A number of practical 
writers have given in this useful little book their 
experience in the management of a single milch 
cow, and the suggestions made will be valuable 
to those who keep one oi' more cows. Cloth, $1. 
Cobnm's Swine Husbandry.— By Hon. F. D. 
CoBURN. This most valuable work on the man- 
agement of swine, and prevention and treatment 
or their diseases, has been thoroughlv revised and 
enlarged by i he author in this new edition. Cloth, 
$1.75. 

Qainby*s Bee-Kceplngr-— By L. C. Root. 
The mysteries of bee-keeping explained, combin- 
ing the results of flf tv years' experience with the 
latest discoveries and inventions, presented m the 
most improved methods, forming a coiuploie 
guide to successful bee-keeping. With one hun- 
dred illustrations, and a portrait of M. (^.liiaby. 
New and revised edition. Cloth, laiiio, $i M. 

Cottage Houses.— By S. B. Rkkd, author of 
••House Plans for Everybody." For viliag»! and 
country homes, with complete plans and specifi- 
cations. New edition. Cloth, $1.25. 



House Mans for Everybody.— By S.B.RsBn. 
Desi;;ns ot dweilinj^s are given, costing from jfci)0 
to $\00(), with estimates of all articles used in 
buildings. Cloth, $1 50. 

Barns, Pluns and Out-Bulldlnm. — This 
work is the cheapest for the price ever usued ui>- 
on tiie subject < 1 which it treats. It abounds m 
hint-^aiid suggest ion.s, and contains 276 illustra- 
tions. Cloth, $1.50. 

Barry's Fruit Garden —By P. Barrt. -New 
edition, thoroughly revisdl bv the author. Froai 
its first issue, this book has held a place in tae 
front rank as a standard authority upon the b.i.>- 
ject of which it treats, and the author's lon;^. 
practical experience, which is here related, 
makes this work of the highest value. Cloth, $2. 

American Grape-Growing and Wine- 
Maklug.— By Georok Uusjcann, Nap» Citv, CaL 
New and revised edition No one stands higher 
as an authority upon grape growii.g and wine- 
making than Prof. Husmann, and we have here a 
record of his own el^perience. and also that of 
others of high reputation. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$l..*iO. 

The Dogs of Great Britain, America and 
Other Country s— New and enlarged edition. 
The breeding, training and management of dogs 
in health and disease, comprising the essential 
parts of the two latest standard works by Stonx- 
HBNGB. It gives 'the prize winners at dog shows, 
-down to the last, and describes the best hunting- 
grounds in America. Over 100 engravings. Cloth, 

Fences, Gates and Brldges.^A much-needed 
and valuable work. The descriptions are abund- 
antly illustrated. The book also contains a syn- 
opsis of the fence laws of the different states. 
Over aoO engravings. Cloth, 12mo, $1. 

Onr Homes; How to Beautify Them.— 
Beautirul y illustrated with 150 engravings. One 
of the most interesting and useful books for ev- 
ery family Cloth, 12mo, $1. 

Pra(;tlcal Taxidermy and Home Decora- 
tion.— By Joseph H. Batty. With instructions 
for collecting and mounting animals, birds, fish, 
insects, etc.; 125 illustrations. Cloth, $1.60. 
' Armataire's £very Man His <lwn Horse 
Doctor.— Together with Blaine'' s Vettrinary Art, 
and numerous recipes. A valuable and compre- 
hensive guide for both the professional and gen- 
eral reader, with the fullest and latest informa- 
tion regarding aU diseases, U cal injuries, lame- 
ness, operations, poisons, the dii^pensatory, etc., 
with practical anatomical and surgical illustra- 
tions. By Prof. Oeoroe Armatagb, M. R. C. V. 8. 
New edition. One large octavo volume, 8:30 pages, 
half morocco, $7 50. 

Armatage's Kvcry Man Uls Own Cattle 
Doctor.— Half morocco, $7. .50. 

Herbert's Hints to Horse-keepers.— This is 
one of the best and most practical works on the 
Horse prepared in this country. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.7.-). 

The Family Horse.— Its Stabling, Cai-e and 
Feeding, liy (tJko. A. Mahtin. A practical man- 
ual, full of the most uselul iuloruiation. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, l5>ino, $1. 

Diseases of Live .stock -And their mostefB- 
ci^nt ivmedi<5s, iuciuding Horics, Cattle, Sheep, 
Swine, Dog.s. etc. By vVm. B. E. Miller and 
Lloyd V. Telloh. P'uiiy illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, 



$2.50; Sheep, $:i.O0. 
Our New Illustrated Catalogue of over 300 Books mailed post-free to any addreM. 

ORANGE JUPP CO., New York. 
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BUTTER-MAKING 

Reduced to a Simple Science 

BY 

PoYD'8 Process of Ripening 

CREAM OB MILK 

PRICE LIST. 



GaLVat, $18.()0 
21.00 
24.00 
27.00 
30 00 
36.00 
42.00 



FERMENT- 
ING CANS. 

1 Gal 14.50 



2 GaL 5.00 



48.00 8 *• 5.50 



54.00 
60.00 



66.00 6 " 
75.00 8 " 



6.00 
6 50 
7.00 
7.50 



Licensed under John 
Boyd's Patents, 

i. 406,081, 429,186. 429,187. 



Adapted to the Creamery and Dairy. 



In small and moderate-sized dairies, the best results in both 
quantity and quality of butter is obtained WITHOUT the use of 
ICE. The CREAMING OF MILK also rendered unnecessary. 



Hon. Wm. H. Gilbert, President of New York Dairy Association, 
said at a recent dairy conference, in reply to the question, ** How 
do you ripen your cream ?" ** I use John Boyd's Process. At first 
I rejected it, but have been converted; not by FAITH, but by 
WORKS." 

JOHN BOYD, Patentee and ManTr. 

199 LAKE St., Chicago, 111. 
Mention** Farnvers^ Institute Bulletin" when writing to Advertisers 
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THE FARM JOURML, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., 

Now in its fourteenth year, was started and conducted on a 
plan of its own. 



OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 

It is our constant endeavor to treat all subjects in season ; to be 
concise and to the point ; to be practical, rather than theoretical, and 
to exclude long-winded discussions and fine-spun theories of fancy 
iarmers. 

Thp editor was born on a farm and reared at the plow handles, 
and our contributors are mostly practical men and women, who write 
with their sleeves rolled up, and who briefly and plainly tell the best 
and most profitable way of doing things on 'the Farm and in the 
House, as learned from actual experience. 

It is through strict adherence to this plan, in every department, 
that we are enabled to present much useful and acceptable informa- 
tion to our readers. 

It is boiled down. It is cream, not skimmings. It is clean. 
You do not have to hide it from the children. Its* advertising 
columns are carefully scanned, and no quack medicine, snide or 
fraudulent advertisement is inserted. 



The subscription rate is 50 cents a year in advance. In clubs 
considerably less. Write for free specimen copy and blank. 
Address, 

FARM JOURNAL. 

WILMER ATKINSON, Editor and Proprietor. 

CHARLES F. JENKINS, Associate Publisher. 

Mention "Furmere^ Institute Bulletin" when writing to tidverlisen. 
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W. l. STAFFORD k CO., 

414, 416 Milwaukee St., 
TVnUWKUKEE, f WISCONSIN, 



IMPORTER OF 



CBINA, PfllTEY, GLASS AND lAMPi 



CO f^ Jz; 

S T) n 

g C- H 

E CO a 



C/\ IMPERIAL 

DINNER SETS 's^8?^r 
Our Great Specialty. 

La:est productions in TEA SETS, TOILET SETS, COUBSB 
SETS, GLASSWARE. HANGING AND TABLE ^^ 
LAMPS. ROCHESTER LAMPS in great 
variety, at lowest prices. 

PIANO, or FLOOR LAMPS, 

_ Over 40 beautiful patterns iu stock, from $10 upwards. 

HOTEL ANP RESTAURANT GOODS 

OF AUU KINDS. 

CALL AND SEE US 

WHEN IN MIL- 
WAUKEE. 



Prices Guaranteed 

THE LOWEST 

In the City. 
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PATENT FRAME —The Sater plow , j.s well a.s whet-l pl«v.v^, covered by patents, is made 



The above cut shows the Patent Frog and Mouldboard Bracing used on our " Sater." 
THE SHIN.— No other plow manufacturers even pretend to shin the soft back mould- 
boards on the front. Oura are shinned on both front and back, thus making a genuine triple shin, 
and will wear much bett<*r than any other. All our stubble plows have the soft back mouldboards 
unless otherwise ordered, and all have the patent heel plate that has become so popular. Every 
walking 1 l-inch plow and all larger sizes is furnished with 3-horse clevis, so that either two or 
three horses can be used. 



Kahes, ioiiucco Tiunsplanten, Disc Harrows, etc., manufactured by 
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FULLER A JOHNSON MFC. CO., Madison, Wis. 
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-^^^I-I M PRO VED-lft^^ 

Bonanza Riding Cultivator. 



fS9«|«MC KV^iW>!l»* 



Steel or Wood Beams, High Arch, Steel Axle, 

Long Drag Bars. 
Can be Used with Four, Six or Eight Shovels. 



kd:^kntkges. 



Tho axle Is made adjuntable for cultivatine in wide or narrow rows 

A\i<^ i ' very high so that It will not break aown the com. The draft fai ( , _ 

so aiinohed that it can be raised up or down and whifHetrees fixed at any point that maj be de- 
sired. 

Drag bars are attached to standards so as to swing with the least possible frlctioii. Beams and 
shovels are provided both with friction slip and break pin, to prevent anr poesiUe danger of 
breaking sliovels. Shovels are extra hardened and will scour equal to anytning that can be had. 
Shovels are attache^l so as to be adjustable in every way; can be given more curve or set itfTftlgttt: 
set to throw dirt to or from com. 

We furnish either fcx)t lifts or springs. The hand levers are very oonvenlent to the driver, and 
drag iMirscan be raised very easily. The seat is adjustable high or low. also forward and back, so 
as to balance the pole perfectly. Wheels are hig!i, and are made with iron hubs and mn on steel 
axles. The tires on wheels are bolted to felloes. 

SURF^KO© OULTI^KTINO. 

These Odtlvators are provided with shovels plated and sharpened on upper end so that when 
com is well ^Town and there is danger of destroying roots by using pointed end of shovel and 
working d< ej^ in ground, the shovel may be reversed and the broad end of same worked in ground, 
which will destroy all weeds and gi-ass, but will not go deep enough to destroy roots of com. W&w 
farmers fully realize the damage done to corn by d(>ei) cultivating after it is well grown and roots 
are much spread. Deep cultivating should be done wiiile corn is smaU and before roots hav<> qpead. 
Manufactured by 

FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO.. 

tSTl/aKtiea "Farmers' Institute Bulletin" when ■writing to Advertisers. 
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BONANZA FORCE DROP 

Corii PMter ui M\ Rower. 



Tke above cut shows our Bonanza Force Drop Com 
Planter with our Improved Check Rower. 



SPECIAL POINTS. 
FORCK r)ROF! IRON JOINTSI 

IROI^r SKKD BOXESI 

CKNTJER LOCK LKVJBDR I 



Above cuts sbow the worklnpr parts of th© 
Force Drop. Cut at left shows the manner 
in whioh the lever causes the seed cupto 
pevolve, and \ hrow the coru to place. The 
center cut shows the seed cup in position 
with corn iu cup, and also hill of com that 
has just been dropped. The cut at the 
right Hhows the whole seed cup and lever, 
and also hill of corn just dropped. 



Runners can either be locked In the ground or depth regulated by the Driver's feet. 

It forcibly throws the com so that it drops to the ground instantly when the lever is thrown, so 
that it makes no difference whether team is driven mst or slow, or by jerks. 

Will plant com in straight rows both ways, whether t<?ani poes fast or slow. ThLs alone wlU save 
theprice of Planter for every 100 acres planted, by not haviu;^' corn destroyed by cultivating. 

Wnen raised out of the ground it is self -locking, thus &v(»i lint: the use at latches. 

It has glass at the heel of the drop so that the driver can at all times s«*e the corn dropping. 

•^CHECK -f ROWER.^^ 

SPECIAL POINTS. 

Made Entire^y of Iron and Steel. No Wood Frame Across Planter. Great Strength. 
Easy Movement. Only Three Working Parts in Center of Check Rower. 

Made adjustable for either our 3 ft. 6 or 3 ft. 8 Phinter. 

Driver can throw off the wire at end of field without leaving his seat, by pulling the string 
attached to latch and hand lever. (See cut.) 

This Check Rower is of the veiy latest iinproveraent, is adapted especially to our Force Drop 
Planter, and the two together make the very best outfit for planting corn to be found in the 
market. AVe defy anyone to produce its equaL 

ENSILAGE ATTACHMENT. 

A Drill or EnsHagc Attachment makes it a perfect machine for planting Ensilage Oom. Two 
rows are planted at a tiuie. The coi*n can be dropped one kernel in a place and any distance apart 
that is required. It was used with the best results the past season. 

rUl UR & JOHNSON MT'Q CO., MAPISQN, WI8> 

Mention ' Farmers^ Itisfiiute Bulleiin " when writing to Advertisers. 
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■»SCOTI_KNDER» 

Steel Beam Turf and Stabble Blew. 



SI2:e:S 12 XO 16 IKOH£M». 



BCxm^jfDKBis a ffenerai purpos© or Turf and Stubble Plow. Itismadawfth losur tfoslzur 
I board, works well in turning over clover, at same tiuia is a good stubble pkwr. we linliri 
'^rui5.t^®^i^^ plow that can be had whore a geaeral purpose plow la wanted. lite 
with both wood beam and steel beam. . 

This Plow is Made WItli the Patented Reversible Heel. 

Patent Reyersible Heel for 
Landside of Plows. 




This cut represents our Hieel Plate for laad- 
ilde, and the manner o£ ^^^^^fMitr the ^^^*^ 
toplow. 

We put this Heel Plate on all our old 
ground stubblo plows. 
^■•^v. -_:.f<*i;^«^ ijiM- - - The Heel Plate forms a i>art of T^Mfliilfh 

~ »iLk^i«-6^ -, .'.-/s^^^-s^^i^'^ g^^ jg made fast with one bolt, when ** ^ 

lower glde becomea worn the plato can ba turned arouiMl to briu;^; the thick side down, tkexvkr 
making it last more than double as long as plows made in the old way. 

Fanners should insist upon having their dealers furnish them with plows made with our Pat- 
ented Beversible Heel on Landside. 

IMPROVEMENTS FOR 1889. 

We have recently invented and adopted a new and very valuable way for constructiBe the Kcmld 
Board of Plo^-a. In place of usinj; tlie "soft center" steel or the '*soft back" steel as neretofore. 
and as is used by ail othi3r manufacturers of plows. We use a solid Hardened Steel Moakl fioard 
and to strengthen it we surroiind the outer edge of back with a band ef soft steel or iron, wkjM^ 
gives it great strength and at the same time gives the fuU tKiden^ta of the naould board hardened, 
which makes tho wearing qualities of plows made in this way from 

One-Tliird to Two-Tklrds Greater 

than when made of the "soft center" or '"soft back" steei. All farmers will readily see the advaa- 
tage of this stylo plow and will not buy plows marie the old way when this can be had. 
we have patents coveriu^ the iiuprovement, and plows made In this way can only be obtal^tf 

from us or our agenta. c^T'Send for our Catalog^iie. 

rULLER & JOHNSON M'FG CO., 

Madison, \i7isGonsiii. 

HT Mention "Farmers' Institute Bulletin " when writing to Advertisers. 
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Red, White # Blue Mower. 
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Rocking Cutting Bar. Latest Improvements. 

->«8)'BE SURE AND EXAMINE IT C ARE FULL Y.-B-^- 

Floating and Rocking Bar. No Weight on Horses' Necks. Dust Proof Oil Cups. 

Steel Plate Under Scythe Head, 

No RlRht or Left Hand Rachels or Wheels, All Pit Either Side. 

vfii3B Bseav zuKoinrasE^ sir tkk ^nroRzoi. 

Our Red, White and Blue Mower. 

To anrlve at perfection and secure the neatest i)o88ible benefit that can be had from a mowing 
machine, the very best of ovenrthing used in its construction must be had, the best of workman- 
Bhlp be performed, and the plan of construction be rif^ht in every particular; anything short of 
these will result in breakafres, damaging delays, and the most unsatisfactory work all around. 

We spare no expense that is necessary to make our Red, WHrrs and Bluk Mowkb the best. Long 
experience, careful study, and expensive experimenting we believe justifies us in sayins: that we 
know what is necessary to make a ittrietly first-clnss moicing machine. This we manufactm*e, and 
do not make or ofTer for sale a low ^ade or low price, cheap mower. 

ADVANTAGES.** The gearing is completely covered or enclosed, so that it is at all times 
protected from dust and dirt, and will never wear out if bearings are properly oiled. Drive wheels 
are very high and wide apart, so that the diaf t Ls lii^ht, and machine will not tip over on side hills. 
The fraune, to which is attached tbo ix^le and driver's Meat, is hinged under and back of the main 
axle, and does not get the jar find shaking cau.Med by the gear, so that t^e driver rides with as 
mncn comfort as if in awago^M and the horses^ necks are not made sore bv lar from nock yoke and 
ix)le. The driver's seat is well back of the main axle and cutter bar, ana should he be thrown oil 
in working over rough meadow he would not be in danger of falling in front of cutter bar, he la 
also in easy reach or the hand lover that raises the cutter bar for passing over stones and stmnpe, 
lever for tuting or rocking the cutter bar and lever for throwing machine in or out of gear. T>ev- 
ers for raising and tilting cutter bar are in front of and at the right of driver. There are no right 
and left hand wheels or rachets, all being made interchangeable. The bearings for crank shaft are 
made of brass, and If nroperlv oUed and cared for will never wear out. The draft rod is hooked 
to frame of mower ana to whlfHetrees under pole, and .so placed that all side draft and wef jrht on 
end of p<^ !■ prerented. We use steel and cold rolled sJiafting to insure great strength, and 
dssrabaity. FULLER A JOHNSON M'F'C CO., Niadlgon, Wis. 

^r*Mentlon "Farmers' Institute Bulletin" when writing: to Advertisers. 
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A Jearnal ef Pregressive AgriGallure. 

DEVOTED TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF 



■rowing. 

ing, 

Jrops, 

Economy, 
y Homes. 



is the official organ of the Wisconsin Farmers' Institutes, and u-iu 
publith, from week to week, not only full reports of the meetings, but the beat 
papers presented, covering the whole field of advanced agriculture. 

^■mm 'WmmT^mwm WammmE: 

will also continue to furnish its readers with the latest practical experiments in 
a^^^riculture made at the Wisconsin Experiment Station, the best institution of its 

class in this country. 



numbers among its contributors come of the most practical farmers at home ard 
abroad. It is one of the best agricultural journals published. Its Veterinary aud 
Farm Law departments are alone worth the price of subscription each year. 

SubseriptioQ price Oiyly $1.00 per Year, 

Postage paid. The best advertising medium in the Northwest. Write for sam- 
ple copies and terms of advertising. Address ♦ 

THE WESTERN FARMER CO., 

^dladiison, Wisw 
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